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PREFACE. 


The  Fourth  Volume  concludes  another  year  in  the  progress  of 
our  Magazine.  The  alteration  in  the  title,  which  was  made  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Third  Volume,  has  been  highly  satisfactory, 
and  we  are  induced  to  believe,  from  its  more  popular  appellation, 
that  it  has  been  the  means  of  extending  its  circulation. 

The  Fourth  Volume  will  be  found  fully  equal  to  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors. The  papers  have  not,  perhaps,  been  quite  as  varied,  but 
they  have  been  of  a  more  detailed  description,  and,  generally, 
from  the  pens  of  our  most  distinguished  amateurs.  In  this  volume 
a  greater  portion  of  the  matter  has  been  Original,  than  in  either  of 
the  previous  ones.  As  a  new  feature,  a  general  retrospective  view 
of  the  progress  of  Horticulture  in  the  United  States,  for  1837,  was 
given  in  the  January  number;  this  will  be  continued  for  each  succeed- 
ing year,  in  our  future  volumes.  The  notices  of  new  Fruits  and 
Vegetables  have  been  continued.  The  Floricultural  Notices  em- 
brace a  much  greater  variety  of  information,  upon  the  cultivation 
of  the  species  enumerated,  than  heretofore;  the  Foreign  Intelli- 
gence has  been  more  extensive — and  the  Domestic  news  and  re- 
ports of  Horticultural  Societies,  more  complete  than  in  the  previ- 
ous volumes.  We  have  not  furnished  so  many  engravings,  as  we 
had  hoped  to  have  done;  but  this  has  arisen  from  causes  beyond 
our  control.  We  hope,  however,  that  these  causes  will  be  soon 
removed,  and  that  we  shall  have  it  in  our  power  to  enrich  the  pa- 
ges of  the  succeeding  volume  of  the  Magazine,  with  several  beau- 
tiful illustrations  of  green-houses,  and  other  structures  adapted  to 
Horticultural  and  Floricultural  purposes. 

We  need  not  make  any  promises  that  the  Fifth  Volume  will  be 
superior  to  the  others,  as  we  think  our  friends  will  not  require  it; 
the  progressive  character  and  improvement  of  the  four  volumes  al- 
ready before  the  Horticultural  public,  is,  we  trust,  a  sufficient  guar- 
antee that  our  desire   is,  to  make   each  excel  the  other,  as  much 
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from  the  pride  we  take  in  its  management,  as  from  the   hope  of  in- 
creasing our  list  of  patrons. 

In  addition  to  the  aid  already  extended  to  us,  several  gentlemen 
and  amateurs,  who  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  science  we  profess  to 
advance,  have  kindly  proffered  us  their  assistance;  and  it  is  a  source 
of  no  small  gratification  to  us,  to  know  that  our  efforts,  however  so 
humble,  have  been  such  as  to  draw  within  our  acquaintance,  a  large 
portion  of  all  the  principal  patrons  of  gardening  in  the  country. 

The  close  of  the  Fourth  Volume  brings  us  to  a  brighter  and  more 
encouraging  period  in  our  labors  than  when  it  commenced.  Unfa- 
vorable, indeed,  were  the  prospects  of  this  volume;  and  we  rejoice 
that  we  have  found  friends  to  support  and  sustain  us  through  it. 
To  them — one  and  all — we  offer  our  congratulations.  With  the  Fifth 
Volume  for  1839,  we  look  for  a  large  and  widely  extended  circula- 
tion. The  same  kindness,  which  has  always  assisted  us,  we  hope 
will  be  again  exerted  to  enlist  in  our  aid  every  friend  or  well-wisher 
of  Horticulture  throughout  the  Union.  The  Magazine  will  be 
published  in  same  style  and  excellence,  in  which  it  has  heretofore 
appeared,  and  every  effort  made  to  give  it  that  standard  merit  which, 
alone,  should  entitle  it  to  support. 

C.  M.  H. 

Boston,  Mv.  I5th,  1838. 
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CORRECTIONS. 


All  the  names  of  plants,  either  peneric  or  spe- 
cific, enumerated  in  the  body  of  the  work, 
whicli  are  wrongly  accented,  the  derivations 
incorrect,  or  erroneously  spelled,  are  correct 
ed  in  tlif;  list  of  plants  at  the  end  of  the  vol- 
ume. Besides  those  errors  indicated  at  pp 
77,  154,  •J74,  337,  are  the  following:— 

In  p.  3-21,  fur  the  last  two  lines  of  the  first  para- 
graph, after  the  word  meinder,  substitute  the 
liillowing: — "or  Miller  grape,  and  is  so  called 
from  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf  having  a 
light  appearance  like  meal." 


In  p.  367, 9  lines  from  the  top, for  "collections" 
read  '•collection." 

[n  p.  418,  22  lines  from  the  top,  for  "when" 
read  "where." 

[n  p.  277,  17  lines  from  the  top,  for  "T.  Ma- 
gown,  Jr."  read  "T.  Mag<'un,Jr." 

In  p.  63,  22  lines  from  the  top,  for  '-specimens" 
read  "species." 

In  p.  397,  on  the  bottom  line,  for  "  D.  longifd- 
lia"  read  "B.  longiftlia." 
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ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.     Jl  Retrospective  Vieic  of  the   Progress  of  Horticulture 
in  the  United  States,  during  the  past  year.     By  the  Editor. 

When  we  announced  our  intention  of  submitting  to  our  read- 
ers an  article,  under  this  head,  at  the  commencement  of  this  and 
each  succeeding  volume,  we  were  in  hopes  that  all  those  ama- 
teurs and  practical  gardeners,  who  feel  interested  in  the  science  of 
horticulture,  would  have  come  forward  and  assisted  us  in  render- 
ing such  an  article  as  complete  as  possible.  Distributed  as  gar- 
dening is,  in  its  various  branches,  throughout  nearly  the  whole  extent 
of  the  Union,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  us  to  give  a  very 
correct  view  of  its  present  state,  unless  we  were  aided  by  those 
who  reside  at  a  distance  from  us:  knowing  such  would  be  the 
case,  we  gave  early  notice  to  our  friends,  and  requested  all  ama- 
teurs and  practical  gardeners  who  appreciated  our  motives,  to 
send  us  any  information,  in  relation  to  the  subject,  which  would 
aid  us  in  perfecting  this  article;  but  we  regret  that  we  have  only 
been  favored  with  communications  from  two  of  our  friends.  We 
shall  endeavor,  however,  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  advance- 
ment of  horticulture  in  this  country,  during  the  past  year. 

Gardening  has,  until  lately,  in  this  country,  attracted  so  little 
attention,  and  is  yet  practised  in  such  a  limited  degree,  that,  as 
an  art  of  culture,  it  can  but  be  considered  as  in  its  infancy.  Pre- 
viously to  the  establishment  of  the  various  horticultural  societies 
which  at  present  exist,  there  were  but  few  individuals  who  prac- 
tised gardening  to  any  extent,  and  the  objects  under  cultivation 
were  very  limited,  compared  with  what  are  now  to  be  found  in 
ordinary  gardens.  These  societies,  numbering  among  their  mem- 
bers many  of  our  most  distinguished  and  intelligent  citizens,  have 
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given  horticulture  a  respectable  standing,  and,  by  their  influence, 
rendered  it  a  general,  and,  in  a  considerable  degree,  a  fashionable 
pursuit. 

In  Great  Britain  the  high  state  which  horticulture  has  at- 
tained— excelling  every  other  nation — has  been  mainly  owing  to 
the  influence  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  and,  subse- 
quently, to  the  establishment  of  the  numerous  provincial  ones 
throughout  the  kingdom.  These,  by  the  emulation  they  have 
created  among  gardeners — a  desire  to  excel  each  other  in  skill  in 
cultivation — have  done  more  towards  spreading  a  taste  for  the 
pursuit  than  all  other  causes  combined.  The  same  results  will 
follow  the  establishment  of  the  horticultural  societies  of  this  coun- 
try, if  they  are  judiciously  managed:  and  in  no  way  will  the  inter- 
ests of  gardening  be  so  much  benefitted,  as  by  liberal  rewards, 
either  of  medals,  or  other  marks  of  distinction,  upon  those  ama- 
teur and  practical  gardeners  who  aim  to  show  their  skill  in  the 
management  of  the  various  objects  under  their  care.  Such  pre- 
miums, however  insignificant  in  themselves,  awaken  a  desire 
among  cultivators  to  excel  each  other,  and  improved  niethods  of 
operation,  beneficial  to  the  whole  of  society,  are  the  ultimate  result. 

In  looking  back  upon  the  past  year,  we  cannot  but  remark  up- 
on the  depressed  state  of  business,  which  has  tended,  in  a  very 
great  degree,  to  influence  and  retard  the  progress  of  gardening. 
Although  there  has  much  been  done,  yet,  had  not  the  unexpect- 
ed embarrassments  in  commercial  affairs,  which  have  been  expe- 
rienced throughout  the  country,  taken  place,  there  would  have 
been  a  much  deeper  interest  taken,  and  many  new  gardens  laid 
out.  In  some  sections  of  the  Union  these  commercial  troubles 
have  been  more  deeply  felt  than  in  others;  but  the  whole  country 
has  sufl^ered  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Such  a  state  of  things 
is  very  injurious  to  the  florist  or  nurseryman;  as,  his  articles  be- 
ing in  a  great  measure  fanciful  and  luxurious,  they  are  not  want- 
ed, and  his  stock,  consequently,  remains  upon  his  hands  through 
a  whole  season.  We  need  but  instance  the  dahlia  to  show  the 
correctness  of  our  remarks;  double  the  number  of  which  were 
sold  in  1836,  to  what  were  disposed  of  in  1837. 

In  speaking  of  the  progress  of  gardening,  we  shall  divide  our 
subject  hito  two  parts,  viz..  Horticulture  and  Floriculture.  In 
landscape  gardening  and  arboriculture  so  little  has  been  done,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  in  respect  to  them.  We  hope, 
however,  that  both  will  receive  more  attention  than  they  have 
heretofore. 

Horticulture. — In  horticulture  not  so  much  has  been  effected 
the  past  year  as  in  floriculture.  Very  few  new  fruits  have  been 
introduced  from  abroad,  or  produced  from  seeds  in  this  country; 
and  the  planting  of  fruit  trees  has  been  quite  limited  to  what  it 
was  in  183G.     This,   as  we  have  before  stated,  has  been  owing 
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mostly  to  the  depression  of  trade,  and  consequent  inability  of 
individuals  to  purchase  largely,  and  want  of  time  to  attend  to  the 
subject. 

In  the  commencement  of  our  last  volume  we  gave  several  pa- 
pers under  the  head  of  Pomological  J\^otices  and  JVotices  of  JVeio 
Culinary  Vegetables.  These  embraced  many  new  fruits  and 
vegetables,  whose  qualities  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  enumerate 
here.  These  papers  will  be  continued,  and  all  the  numerous 
fine  fruits  which  have  been  sent  to  this  country  will  eventually  be 
fully  noticed.  We  shall  therefore  refer  the  reader  to  the  above 
papers  for  full  information  on  these  subjects. 

The  system  of  coiling  vines  in  pots,  which  was  first  adopted  by 
Mr.  Mearns,  and  published  in  the  London  Magazines,  and  from 
thence  copied  into  ours,  has  been  fully  tried  during  the  two  past 
years,  and  without  much  success.  The  method  is  now  about 
given  up.  The  best  vines  which  we  have  ever  seen  subjected 
to  Mr.  Mearns's  mode  of  treatment,  were  some  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Haggerston,  at  Mr.  Cushing's;  a  few  of  these  bore  tolerable 
crops  the  second  year.  The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
procure  grapes  in  quantity  from  coils  of  the  same  season  have 
wholly  failed  in  every  instance.  The  planting  of  peach  trees  in 
pots  is  now  becoming  quite  general:  since  our  paper  appeared 
on  their  management  (II.,  p.  241,)  several  amateurs  have  been 
induced  to  try  the  experiment. 

In  Boston  and  vicinity  but  few  trees  have  been  planted.  Pears 
are  more  sought  after  than  any  other  fruit,  particularly  the  finer 
sorts;  and,  as  the  stock  of  good  trees  is  very  limited,  the  nurse- 
ries have  been  tolerably  well  drained  of  the  best  specimens. 
Some  new  varieties  have  come  into  bearing  the  past  year,  and 
these  will  be  noticed  in  another  place.  We  have  ourselves  ex- 
hibited before  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  some  fine 
specimens  of  seedling  strawberries,  raised  by  cross  impregnation 
between  Keen's  seedling,  the  Methven  scarlet,  and  other  sorts. 
We  think  highly  of  the  quality  of  some  of  them;  but  another 
year's  trial  will  be  necessary,  before  we  shall  be  able  to  ascertain 
fully  their  respective  merits.  We  have  given  a  paper  upon  the 
production  of  seedlings,  and  we  hope  both  amateurs  and  practi- 
cal gardeners  will  be  induced  to  try  experiments  in  raising  supe- 
rior kinds. 

The  cultivation  of  the  pine-apple  has  been  taken  up  in  earnest 
by  Mr.  Gushing  of  Belmont  Place,  Watertown.  When  we  last 
visited  this  fine  situation,  we  found  one  of  the  elegant  stoves  con- 
verted into  a  fruiting  pine-house,  the  pit  of  which  was  filled  with 
fine  grown  specimens,  some  of  which  were  beginning  to  ripen 
their  fruit,  or  "swell  off,"  as  the  phrase  is.  In  the  pit  of  die 
other  stove  was  also  a  great  number  of  succession  plants,  intend- 
ed  for  fruiting  next  summer.     Col.  Perkins  has  also  erected  a 
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pinery,  which  will  soon  be  filled  with  plants.  We  hail  these  as 
the  first  steps  towards  the  general  cultivation  of  this  "  king  of 
fruits"  by  the  wealthy  gentlemen  and  patrons  of  gardening  in  this 
country. 

The  Shepherdia  argentea,  or  buffalo  berry,  has  begun  to  at- 
tract some  attention  as  a  shrub  suitable  for  live  fences.  How 
well  it  is  adapted  for  such  purposes  we  are  not  informed.  It  is 
freely  raised  from  seed,  and  will  therefore  probably  soon  be  pro- 
cured at  a  reasonable  rate.  In  our  opinion,  however,  we  do  not 
believe  it  will  be  found  a  substitute  for  the  buckthorn.  The  fruit 
of  the  buffalo  berry  is  very  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  as  a  shrub 
for  the  production  of  fruit  we  think  it  well  adapted  to  gardens, 
particularly  where  there  are  belts  of  trees  or  shrubberies  attach- 
ed. The  berries  remain  upon  the  tree  all  winter,  and  give  a 
lively  appearance  to  its  leafless  branches. 

We  are  not  aware  of  many  new  gardens  having  been  laid  out  the 
past  year.  Connected  with  the  garden  of  the  Mount  Washington 
House,  South  Boston,  there  has  been  an  extensive  range  of 
houses  completed,  which  were  commenced  there  in  the  fall  of 
1836.  The  garden  is  under  the  direction  and  management  of 
Mr.  William  McCulloch.  Grapes  will  be  grown,  together  with 
other  plants.  IMessrs.  Mason,  of  the  Charlestown  vineyard,  have 
made  some  addition  to  their  structures  for  growing  grapes.  The 
new  pineries  of  Col.  Perkins  will  also  be  planted  with  grape 
vines.  The  supply  of  this  fine  fruit  for  the  market  is  now  fully 
adequate  to  the  demand,  and  the  very  high  prices  which  they 
have  heretofore  commanded  must  be  soon  reduced  to  a  fair  rate. 
These  have  been  indeed  extravagant,  and  we  are  gratified  in  be- 
lieving that  they  will,  before  long,  be  within  the  means  of  all 
classes.  The  cultivation  of  foreign  grapes  in  the  open  air  must, 
we  think,  except  in  cities,  be  generally  given  up.  During  the 
three  or  four  past  years,  scarcely  a  crop  has  ripened:  nor  have 
foreign  grapes  alone  been  cut  off;  very  few  of  our  native  varieties 
have  yielded  any  fully  ripened  grapes  during  the  same  period, 
unless  in  very  favorable  situations,  with  sunny  aspects,  sheltered 
from  the  cold  winds.  If  the  seasons  continue  to  be  characteriz- 
ed by  the  same  severity  of  climate,  we  shall  have  to  look  to  pro- 
tected vines  for  crops  of  both  foreign  and  native  kinds.  We 
hope,  however,  that  milder  summers  and  more  favorable  autumns 
await  the  cultivator,  and  that  he  will  yet  reap  rich  harvests  from 
vines  in  the  open  air.  The  market  has  been  very  liberally  sup- 
pled with  fine  late  pears;  but  prices  are  held  up  so  high  as  to  ex- 
clude nearly  all,  but  the  most  wealthy,  from  purchasing.  Culti- 
vators do  not  appear  to  know  what  is  best  for  their  own  interests. 

New  York  has  improved  less  in  the  science  of  horticulture  than 
her  sister  cities,  particularly  Boston  or  Philadelphia.  Being  the 
great  commercial  emporium  of  the  Union,  her  citizens  deeply  en- 
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gaged  In  trade,  she  has  been  more  severely  affected  by  the  sus- 
pension of  business  than  either  of  the  other  cities.  She  cannot, 
indeed,  be  said  to  have  ever  taken  so  much  interest  in  gardening 
as  Boston  or  Philadelphia.  Possessing,  however,  immense 
wealth,  we  anticipate  a  great  increase  of  taste  in  horticulture  and 
the  formation  of  many  new  gardens.  The  Horticultural  Society 
has  occupied  a  large  sphere  of  usefulness,  but  we  have  been  pain- 
ed to  learn  that  it  is  fast  losing  its  influence.  The  past  year  it 
held  no  exhibition,  and,  as  we  have  already  stated,  some  of  the 
members  have  withdrawn  from  it,  on  account  of  its  total  inaction 
upon  subjects  connected  with  improvements  in  gardening.  In 
the  vicinity  of  New  York,  our  correspondents,  Messrs.  C.  &  A. 
J.  Downing,  of  Newburgh,  have  added  a  number  of  new  fruits  to 
their  extensive  nursery,  and  will  soon  have  a  fine  stock,  of  many 
of  Dr.  Van  Mons's  new  and  superior  varieties  of  pears,  for 
sale. 

In  Philadelphia  gardening  has  advanced  with  a  steady  pace,  and 
the  improvements  the  past  year  have  been  very  great;  probably 
surpassing  any  other  city.  We  have  been  kindly  favored  with 
some  notices  respecting  the  state  of  the  art  in  this  city,  and  are 
therefore  enabled  to  otfer  our  readers  a  more  particular  account 
of  what  has  been  done.  Horticuhure  as  well  as  floriculture  has 
received  much  attention.  The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  So- 
ciety has  done  much,  by  its  exhibitions  and  by  its  liberal  premi- 
ums, towards  encouraging  the  cultivation  of  both  fruits,  flowers, 
and  vegetables.  And  the  onward  progress  which  gardening  is 
making,  is  owing,  in  a  great  degree,  to  its  influence.  Philadel- 
phia has  been  always  considered  as  standing  at  the  head  of  all  other 
cities  in  the  Union  in  floriculture;  and  her  citizens  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  are  probably  determined  that  she  shall  not  be, 
if  possible,  ever  excelled.  Thus,  while  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  New  York  has  been  wholl)^  inactive,  and  that  of  Boston  slowly 
proceeding  along  without  having  given  a  premium  these  two  years, 
the  Society  in  Philadelphia  has  paid  away  several  hundred  dol- 
lars in  rewards.  It  is  the  only  sure  way  of  creating  a  zeal  among 
cultivators,  whether  amateurs  or  nurserymen;  it  awakens  a  desire 
to  possess  new  things,  and  this  causes  the  introduction  of  new 
plants,  from  whence  the  cultivators  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, particularly  the  South,  are  supplied.  We  shall  make  some 
extracts  from  our  correspondent's  remarks. 

In  fruit,  Philadelphia  and  its  neighborhood  has  always  been 
celebrated;  but  the  new  and  more  rare  kinds  which  have  been 
introduced  into  Boston  and  vicinity,  from  Dr.  Van  Mons's  col- 
lection, or  from  the  l^ondon  Horticultural  Society,  are  yet  but 
little  known  there.  Some  fine  kinds  have  been  originated  in 
Philadelphia,  and  among  them  we  may  mention  the  Seckel,  one 
of  the  most  delicious  fruits,  and  the  Petre  pear:  the  latter  we  had 
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the  pleasure  of  tasting  but  a  short  time  since;  it  is  a  very  fine  late 
autumn  variety.  In  the  Report  of  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
Society,  an  account  of  which  appeared  in  our  vol.  III.  p.  457, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Smith  obtained  a  premium  for  a  seedling  called  the 
Pennsylvania  pear.  In  grapes  the  milder  seasons  of  Philadelphia 
afford  an  opportunity  for  crops  in  the  open  air  to  ripen,  and  in 
the  city  alone  "  thousands  of  pounds"  were  raised  the  past  year. 
Some  bunches,  weighing  two  pounds,  were  cut  from  Muscat 
vines,  which  have  stood  out  several  years  without  on?/  protection. 
Such  "  golden  harvests"  have  been  reaped,  that  arrangements 
are  making  for  the  planting  of  great  numbers  of  vines  in  the  open 
air.  In  times  of  old,  persons  who  planted  vines  were  only  wont 
to  "  scratch  a  hole  with  a  spade,  and  insert  a  grape  vine,  leav- 
ing all  after  management  to  nature:  the  result,  of  course,  was 
abortive  and  discouraging;  now,  they  proceed  in  a  scientific  and 
skilful  manner,  and  prepare  the  soil,  excavate  and  plant  as  vines 
should  be  planted."  With  such  advantages  in  the  open  air,  few 
graperies  have  been  erected  in  Philadelphia.  The  first  of  any 
extent  was  that  of  N.  Biddle,  Esq.,  about  two  years  since:  but 
during  the  past  season  other  cultivators  seem  to  have  become  in- 
terested in  their  production  by  this  mode,  and  a  fine  grapery, 
about  ninety  feet  in  length,  has  been  erected  by  W.  W.  Cam- 
mac,  Esq.  Some  efibrts  are  making  to  introduce  vines  into 
green-houses;  but  our  correspondent  states,  and  we  agree  with 
him,  that  "  there  is  a  doubt  of  its  general  practicability,  if  the 
desire  is  at  the  same  time  to  have  a  collection  of  choice  plants. 
However,  in  the  hands  of  a  scientific  operator,  it  may  prove 
fruitful,  without  much  injury  to  exotics."  Mr.  Biddle's  gardener 
has  produced  some  fine  grapes  in  pots,  for  which  he  received  a 
premium  from  the  Horticultural  Society. 

There  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  vegetables.  "  An 
impulse  has  been  given  to  the  market  growers,  and  they  are  mak- 
ing efforts  to  excel  each  other  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  their 
produce.  This  impulse  has  been  stimulated  by  the  liberal  re- 
wards of  the  Horticultural  Society,  which  has  done,  and  is  still 
doing,  much  for  the  cause,  patronized  as  it  is  by  the  citizens  and 
neighboring  amateurs,  who  are  aware  that  a  market  well  stocked 
and  a  table  well  covered  with  the  most  wholesome  vegetables  is 
the  grand  panacea  of  health."  Immense  quantities  of  rhubarb 
are  now  sold  in  the  Philadelphia  market,  and  there  have  been 
some  improved  varieties  introduced,  which  command  a  much 
higher  price  than  the  old  variety. 

In  Baltimore,  the  Maryland  Horticultural  Society  has  held  its 
annual  and  monthly  exhibitions,  and  done  considerable  towards 
directing  the  attention  of  the  citizens  to  the  subject;  but  we  have 
not  seen  any  reports  of  its  exhibitions  the  past  year,  and  from 
our  own  knowledge  are  unable  to  offer  any  remarks. 
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Washington  has  continued  to  advance  in  gardening,  and  the 
exhibitions  of  the  Cokimbian  Horticuhural  Society,  which  will 
be  found  in  another  page,  have  been  of  the  most  interesting  na- 
ture. Fruits  appear  to  have  been  less  numerous  objects  at  these 
exhibitions  than  flowers;  but  this  is  naturally  the  case  as  we  go 
farther  south,  where,  in  some  places,  there  are  very  few  fruit 
trees.  In  vegetables,  however,  the  citizens  of  the  district  appear 
to  take  much  interest,  and  the  specimens  which  have  been  ex- 
hibited would  have  done  credit  to  any  society.  The  past  year 
has  shown  an  improvement  on  previous  ones,  and  undoubtedly 
their  progress  will  be  onward. 

Charleston  is  yearly  becoming  more  interested  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fruits;  and  trees  from  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States  have 
been  sent  thither  to  embellish  the  gardens  of  her  citizens.  The 
only  knowledge  we  have  of  what  has  been  done  the  past  year  is 
from  the  report  of  the  exhibition  of  the  Charleston  Horticultural 
Society  in  our  vol.  III.,  p.  458. 

In  the  West  and  other  parts  of  the  Union  there  is  a  decided 
interest  felt  in  the  subject,  and  another  season  we  hope  we 
shall  be  able  to  record  all  that  may  have  taken  place.  Large 
numbers  of  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  have  been  sent  from  New  York 
and  Boston  to  the  West.  In  Cincinnati  there  is  a  nursery  estab- 
lished, and  at  St.  Louis  we  believe  one  is  about  being  formed. 
These  nurseries  will  be  the  means  of  disseminating  the  new  fruits 
throughout  that  portion  of  the  country. 

Floriculture. — This  branch  of  gardening  receives  a  great  deal 
more  attention  than  horticulture  in  every  section  of  the  country; 
not  perhaps  that  the  latter  is  not  as  interesting  a  pursuit,  but  be- 
cause the  limits  of  most  gardens  will  not  allow  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  fruits  to  any  extent,  while  a  very  small  space  allotted  to 
flowering  plants  affords  great  gratification;  and  where  there  is  a 
green-house  attached,  this  gratification  is  doubly  enhanced,  by 
its  contributing,  in  the  gayness  of  its  flowers,  to  our  pleasure  and 
recreation  through  our  severe  winters. 

Within  a  short  period  there  has  been  great  improvement  in  the 
building  of  green-houses,  both  as  regards  the  mode  of  heating  and 
the  finishing  of  such  structures.  Formerly  they  were  shells,  con- 
structed without  any  reference  to  beauty,  without  proportion,  and 
of  the  most  inferior  materials  :  the  mode  of  heating  adopted 
was  by  brick  flues  alone.  Now,  architectural  proportions  in 
building  are  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  modes  of  heating 
various,  though  mostly  confined  to  brick  flues  and  hot  water. 
As  specimens  of  the  style  of  houses  lately  erected,  we  may  men- 
tion those  of  J.  P.  Cushing,  Esq.,  Belmont  Place,  Watertown, 
and  of  N.  Biddle,  Esq.,  Philadelphia.  Both  are  on  a  very  large 
scale,  but  others  have  been  built  of  great  elegance.  Two  of  them 
have  been  before  noticed  in  our   Magazine;  they  are  those  of 
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Mr.  Perry  and  Mr.  Becar,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  are  proba- 
bly not  equalled  by  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  For 
heating  pits,  the  mode  described  by  us,  and  illustrated  by  en- 
gravings, in  our  vol.  III.  p.  23,  has  been  very  extensively 
adopted  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and  has  been  found  completely 
adapted  to  the  purpose;  within  the  past  year  we  have  seen  three 
new  pits  which  have  been  heated  in  this  manner:  with  some  few 
improvements  upon  the  system,  which  we  have  since  made,  and 
which  we  shall  probably  mention  at  a  future  time,  we  have 
been  enabled  to  keep  up  a  fine  heat,  with  scarcely  the  fluctua- 
tion of  a  degree  throughout  the  winter  season.  We  think  there 
can  be  but  one  question,  that  it  is  the  best  and  most  economical 
mode  of  applying  heat  to  small  pits,  that  has  been  described. 

Boston  and  its  vicinity  has  improved,  though  not  to  any  great 
extent,  the  past  year.  In  its  immediate  neighborhood  we  do  not 
know  of  any  structures  that  have  been  erected.  In  Portsmouth 
a  fine  green-house  has  been  built  by  an  amateur;  and  in  Salem 
we  believe  one  or  two  have  been  put  up.  Some  new  plants  have 
been  introduced,  which  will  be  found  under  our  head  of  flori- 
cultural  notices.  In  the  cultivation  of  tulips  there  has  been  a 
taste  awakened  by  the  fine  exhibition  of  Mr.  Walker,  which  has 
been  noticed  by  us  (III.,  p.  235.)  If  this  show  is  continued 
every  season — and  we  have  understood  Mr.  Walker  to  say  it  will 
be,  if  no  accident  prevents — it  will  pave  the  way  to  a  taste  for 
their  general  growth.  Dahlias  are  now  the  most  noted  flower, 
and  the  splendid  new  varieties  which  have  been  exhibited  the 
past  year  bear  evidence  of  the  perfection  which  art  in  cultivation 
will  attain.  Some  fine  collections  of  Ghent  azaleas  have  been 
imported,  and  in  the  course  of  another  year  we  may  expect  to 
see  some  elegant  specimens  of  this  beautiful  tribe.  A  few  fine 
seedling  pinks  and  pansies  have  been  raised  by  Mr.  Walker  of 
Roxbury. 

In  New  York  Mr.  Thorburn  has  added  to  his  establishment  at 
Ravenswood,  L.  I.,  a  geranium  house,  for  their  cultivation  alone, 
and  has  received  many  of  the  fine  English  varieties  which  have 
been  lately  produced  from  seed.  In  dahlias  New  York  has 
equalled  if  not  excelled  her  sister  cities.  Mr.  Hogg  has  import- 
ed most  of  the  new  geraniums  the  past  year. 

Floriculture  in  Philadelphia  is  "  onward,  onward;  year  after 
year  brings  here  another  gay  ornament  for  her  gardens  or  green- 
houses, and  month  after  month  produces  another  structure,  either 
temporary  or  permanent,  convenient  or  ornamental."  N.  Biddle, 
Esq.,  is  about  erecting  a  range  of  houses,  to  combine  depart- 
ments for  cultivating  plants  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  five  hun- 
dred feet  in  length.  Gen.  Robert  Patterson  has  erected  a  con- 
servatory and  hot-house,  in  the  first  style,  which  is  to  be  en- 
riched by  the  finest  specimens  of  plants.     J.  J.  Vanderkemp, 
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Esq.,  erected  a  house,  and  had  it  well  stocked  with  plants  in  the 
short  space  of  three  months.  Mr.  Vanderkemp  entrusted  the 
whole  to  his  gardener,  even  to  the  purchasing  of  the  plants. 
Professor  Wood  has  completed  a  hot-house  and  green-house  for 
the  cultivation  of  medicinal  tropical  plants  ;  they  are  well  fin- 
ished, and  both  upwards  of  seventy  feet  in  length:  he  also  has  a 
garden  attached,  for  the  growth  of  the  medicinal  flora  of  North 
America.  We  consider  this  one  great  improvement  in  garden- 
ing: such  collections  must  be  of  great  importance  to  young  prac- 
titioners in  medicine,  as  they  offer  an  opportunity  for  examining 
the  plants  themselves,  and  thus  ensure  a  correctness  which  can- 
not be  obtained  by  dried  specimens  or  from  works  upon  the 
subject.  Our  correspondent,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  has  entered  into 
the  trade,  and  erected  a  small  green-house  and  hot-house.  Com- 
mercial gardening  is  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  in  Philadel- 
phia than  in  Boston  or  y<ew  York.  Mr.  Buist  has  raised  two 
very  superior  seedling  dahlias,  both  of  which  gained  prizes  the 
past  year  as  the  best  seedlings.  The  names  are,  Mrs.  Rushton 
and  Lady  Washington  ;  the  latter  is  a  fine  white,  and  will 
probably  be  sent  out  next  spring;  the  former  is  a  seedling  of 
this  year,  and  is  pronounced  to  be  the  finest  dahlia  that  has  been 
seen  in  Philadelphia  ;  it  is  white,  with  a  rose  edge,  fine  shape, 
and  free  bloomer.  Mr.  Buist  has  succeeded  the  past  season  in  im- 
porting a  few  first-rate  carnations.  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith  has  also  raised 
a  most  superb  seedling  camellia,  said  to  surpass  any  of  the  striped 
ones;  it  is  called  Estheri.  Mr.  Buist  has  also  raised  some  fine 
ones,  which  have  been  noticed  in  our  III,  p.  203.  The  culti- 
vation of  the  Orchidaceae  has  been  commenced  by  Mr.  Buist, 
and  he  will  soon  have  fine  plants,  of  many  species,  for  sale.  An 
excellent  article  will  be  found  in  a  succeeding  page  on  their  man- 
agement, by  his  excellent  foreman.  In  addition  to  these,  im- 
mense varieties  of  roses,  geraniums,  &c.  have  been  imported, 
embracing  most  of  the  fine  European  kinds. 

Beyond  Philadelphia  we  know  but  little  of  the  progress  of  flori- 
culture, but  what  we  gather  from  the  reports  of  such  exhibitions 
of  the  various  societies  in  that  quarter  as  we  have  received;  to 
which  we  refer  our  readers.  These  exhibitions  show  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  new  plants  which  are  cultivated,  and  im- 
provement in  the  cultivation  of  fine  specimens.  We  would  not, 
however,  forget  to  mention  our  correspondent,  IMr.  Oemler  of 
Savannah,  who  has  raised  many  very  fine  hybrid  hibiscuses,  a 
tribe  which  he  cultivates  with  great  success;  nor  our  friend.  Dr. 
Ward  of  Athens,  Ga.,  who  is  striving  to  introduce  a  great  varie- 
ty of  the  plants  of  the  northern  section  of  the  country  into  the 
garden  connected  with  the  college  at  that  place;  both  gentlemen 
have  done  much  to  spread  a  taste  for  flowers  in  their  immediate 
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vicinity".     From  Dr.  Ward  our  readers  may  look  for  a  paper  on 
the  acclimization  of  plants  in  the  course  of  the  present  volume. 

We  have  thus  given  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  advancement 
of  gardening  during  the  past  year.  It  will  convey  to  our  readers 
some  idea  of  what  has  been  effected.  Our  friends  may  feel  grati- 
fied and  encouraged,  that,  during  such  a  year  as  the  past,  garden- 
ing has  not  been  checked  and  retarded  in  a  much  greater  degree. 
If  the  science  has  not  lost  a  single  votary,  it  has  succeeded  well: 
w^ith  the  change  of  times  and  the  consequent  revival  of  business 
we  may  expect  renewed  efforts;  and  the  loss  of  a  season  will  be 
more  than  made  up  by  the  zeal  which  will  undoubtedly  be  here- 
after manifested  by  the  amateurs  and  lovers  of  gardening. 


Art.  II.  On  the  planting,  pruning,  and  management  of  Buck- 
thorns for  Hedges  or  Live  Fences.  By  J.  W.  Russell,  Su- 
perintendent at  Mount  Auburn. 

Those  persons  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining,  at  the  least 
possible  expense,  a  good  and  durable  fence  around  either  gardens 
or  farms,  I  would  advise  to  give  the  preference  to  the  buckthorn 
over  any  other  kind  of  shrubs  or  plants  that  may  have  been  re- 
commended to  them  for  this  purpose,  at  least  in  this  part  of 
America.  In  the  first  place  no  kind  of  cattle  have  been  known 
to  feed  on  it;  the  field-mouse,  that  has  been  so  destructive  to 
trees  through  the  winter  months,  of  late  years,  never  has  molest- 
ed it;  no  kind  of  borers  or  worms  have  as  yet  been  known  to 
feed  on  either  roots  or  branches.  It  is  also  a  very  hardy  plant, 
for  it  is  seldom  or  never  injured  by  the  severity  of  our  winters. 
It  Is  naturally  of  a  shrubby  compact  growth;  therefore  the  better 
adapted  for  hedges  than  any  other  native  plant  within  my  knowl- 
edge. The  fact  is,  that  it  might,  with  no  impropriety  that  I  am 
aware  of,  be  termed  the  New  England  haicthorn;  for  I  think, 
ere  long,  it  will  be  as  universally  used  throughout  the  United 
States,  for  live  fences,  as  the  hawthorn  is  in  the  north  of  England. 
The  plants  can  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  nurseries  near  Boston, 
from  two  to  three  years  old,  and  the  cost  will  be  from  three  to 
five  dollars  the  hundred.  I  wish  it  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
plants  of  the  age  just  mentioned,  should  always  be  selected  in 
preference  to  those  of  larger  growth. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  as  early  as  the  frost  leaves  the 
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ground,  the  hedge  may  be  planted,  and  if  the  trench  was  dug  out 
in  the  autumn  }3revious,  not  less  than  three  feet  in  width,  and 
about  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  in  depth,  leaving  the  earth  in  a 
ridge  on  each  side  of  the  trench,  for  the  purpose  of  freezing  and 
thawing,  it  would  add  much  to  the  quality  of  the  soil  at  the  time 
of  planting.  In  order  to  do  this  woi'k  in  the  most  tliorough 
manner,  the  earth  on  only  one  side  of  the  trench  should  be  bro- 
ken up  pretty  fine,  with  the  spade,  before  putting  it  into  the  trench; 
when  this  is  done  and  nicely  levelled,  some  good  old  manure, 
that  has  more  the  appearance  of  rich  earth  than  any  thing  else, 
should  be  placed  on  the  soil  that  is  already  in  the  trench.  The 
quantity  that  maybe  used  must  be  left  at  the  option  of  the  opera- 
tor, as  he  will  be  the  most  likely  to  judge  of  the  good  or  bad 
qualities  of  the  original  soil:  however,  I  should  be  in  favor  of 
giving  the  earth  in  the  trench  a  bountiful  dressing  with  the  manure, 
more  especially  if  such  as  I  have  spoken  of  can  be  obtained;  if 
not,  the  nearer  the  proximity  to  it,  the  better. 

I  shall  now  suppose  that  one  half  of  the  earth,  that  was  dug  out 
in  the  autumn,  is  placed  in  the  trench,  with  the  manure,  more  or 
less,  on  the  top  of  it;  the  earth  that  is  still  on  the  opposite  side 
should  now  be  put  on  the  manure  ;  this  done,  the  workman 
should  begin  at  one  end  of  the  trench,  and  dig  or  trench  it  all 
over,  being  mindful  to  incorporate  the  soil  and  manure  well  to- 
gether. As  soon  as  this  is  finished,  the  hedge  may  be  planted 
in  the  following  manner,  viz.  first,  stretch  a  line  across  the  centre 
of  the  trench  as  tight  as  possible;  then  with  a  good  spade  open 
the  trench  from  the  line,  as  deep  as  you  will  immediately  per- 
ceive is  necessary,  from  examining  the  roots  of  the  plants;  or  a 
good  criterion  to  go  by  would  be,  to  set  them  as  deep  as  they 
were  originally  planted,  which  may  be  easily  known  by  a  little 
observation.  By  keeping  the  line  tight,  and  planting  as  close  to 
or  as  near  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  touch  it,  and  observing  to  set 
the  plants  about  nine  inches  apart  in  the  row,  or  plant  from  plant, 
they  will  stand  exactly  where  they  ought  to  be;  that  is,  as  near 
as  may  be  in  the  centre  of  the  ground  prepared  for  this  purpose. 
The  earth,  having  been  all  levelled  carefully  round  the  plants,  the 
work  is  finished.  I  had  nearly  forgot  to  say,  that  the  roots  of 
the  plants  should  have  been  pruned  a  little  before  ])lanting,  but 
not  a  particle  of  the  top  should  be  touched  with  a  knife  this  year. 
In  the  spring  of  the  year,  after  planting,  the  whole  of  the  hedge 
must  be  cut  down  to  within  three  or  four  inches  of  the  ground: 
if  this  is  not  done,  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  that  the  hedge  will  ever 
answer  the  purpose  it  was  ])lanted  for,  namely,  that  of  having  it 
thick  and  impenetrable  at  the  bottom.  There  is  not  the  least  to 
be  feared  about  the  top. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  after  cutting  the  hedge  down,  or  the 
third  year  from  planting,   I  would  advise  only  a  partial  cutting, 
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that  is,  to  go  over  all  of  the  hedge  with  a  sharp  knife,  cutting 
down  again  only  the  strong  luxuriant  shoots  to  within  three 
or  four  inches  from  where  they  started,  leaving  all  the  weak 
shoots  untouched.  This  will  be  the  means  of  making  the  hedge 
still  thicker  at  the  bottom;  and  it  will  be  the  last  time  that  there 
will  be  any  need  of  cutting  so  near  the  roots. 

The  fourth  year  the  whole  hedge  ought  to  be  brought  into  a 
good  shape;  and  the  shape  of  a  hedge  which  I  like  to  see  best,  is 
as  near  the  shape  of  the  first  letter  in  the  alphabet  as  any  thing  I 
can  refer  the  reader  to.  I  have  seen  hedges  more  than  a  mile  in 
length  of  this  shape,  five  or  six  feet  high,  and  so  thick  at  the  bot- 
tom that  a  small  dog  could  not  have  possibly  found  a  place  to 
have  passed  through  it.  The  snow  can  never  be  of  the  least  in- 
jury to  a  hedge  formed  in  this  manner:  besides,  who  likes  to 
look  at  a  hedge  thick  at  the  top  and  thin  at  the  bottom,  when  the 
remedy  is  at  hand.  Clearing  away  weeds,  &c.  once  a  year  from 
the  roots  of  the  hedge,  should  not  be  neglected  the  first  three  or 
four  years.  J.  W.  Russell. 

Mount  Auburn,  Cambridge^  Dec.  14,  1837. 


Art.  III.  J^eio  method  of  obtaining  a  very  early  crop  of 
Grapes,  in  Forcing-houses,  as  practised  in  Hamburgh.  Com- 
municated by  Prof.  Torret,  N.  York. 

[The  following  interesting  article  on  the  culture  of  the  grape  was 
translated  from  the  German,  and  laid  befoi'e  the  New  York  Horticultu- 
ral Society,  by  Mr.  Poiilson,  of  Hell  Gate,  and  was  forwarded,  thi'ough 
the  kindness  of  Dr.  Torrey,  its  President,  for  insertion  in  our  Magazine. 
—Ed.] 

The  Horticultural  Society  of  Hamburgh,  at  a  sitting  in  Nov., 
1835,  offered  a  premium  of  eight  Hamburgh  ducats,  to  be  award- 
ed in  1837  to  that  individual  who  should  succeed  in  producing 
the  largest  quantity  of  highly  flavored  grapes,  not  less  than  half  a 
pound  in  weight,  at  a  period  not  later  in  the  season  than  the  15th 
March. 

Mr.  H.  Davis,  superintendent  of  the  forcing-houses  of  E. 
Steer,  Esq.,  in  Hamburgh,  has  succeeded  by  a  new,  and,  until 
now,  unpractised  management  in  ripening  highly  flavored  grapes 
by  the  14th  of  January.  Mr.  Steer  having  exhibited  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society  three  difierent  kinds  of 
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grapes  as  samples,  the  Society  unanimously  resolved  to  award  to 
Mr.  Davis  the  premium  of  the  eight  Hamburgh  ducats.  Mr. 
Davis's  method  of  procedure  is  quite  novel  to  us,  and  will  prove 
of  the  highest  importance  to  those  who  desire  to  grow  very  early 
crops  of  grapes.  While  at  Demarara  and  Trinidad,  he  observed 
with  admiration  the  judicious  management  of  the  inhabitants,  by 
wdiich  they  have  a  continuous  crop  of  ripe  grapes  throughout  the 
year.  For  that  purpose  they  make  choice  of  a  border  planted 
with  strong  three  year  old  vines,  of  the  following  late  bearing 
kinds:  black  Alicant,  Chasselas  rouge,  and  blue  Frankenthal. 
If  the  owner  of  such  a  border  wishes  to  have  ripe  grapes  in  Jan- 
uary, he  sews  up  the  vines  in  a  coarse,  loose  linen  canvass,  lays 
them  down,  and  covers  them  closely  with  wooden  shutters. 
These  shutters  must  be  covered  with  about  two  feet  of  earth, 
and  then  an  extra  covering  of  leaves  over  the  whole,  sufficient  to 
prevent  any  Influence  of  the  sun. 

Although,  in  the  experiment  made  by  Mr.  Davis,  the  vines  em- 
ployed were  but  one  year  old,  he  still  succeeded  perfectly  in 
raising  a  crop  of  ripe  grapes  by  the  middle  of  January.  The 
forcing-house  was  heated  by  steam,  and  Mr.  Davis  suggests, 
that,  in  vineries  heated  by  flues,  the  vines  should  be  well  syring- 
ed in  a  temperature  of  16°  to  17°  Reaumur.  The  Society  are 
gratified  to  have  called  forth,  through  the  means  of  the  premium 
awarded  to  Mr.  Davis,  this  ingenious  method  practised  in  tropi- 
cal America.  Although  Mr.  Arkwright  exhibited  before  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  London,  twenty-five  years  ago,  grapes 
ripened  in  January,  yet  his  method  required  at  least  three  years' 
preparation  for  the  late  ripening  varieties.  Mr.  Arkwright's 
method  appears  to  have  consisted  in  the  use  of  pine-houses  and 
vineries,  adapted  to  produce  a  later  display  of  their  leaves;  but 
his  method,  if  a  successful  one,  was  not  sufficiently  made  known 
in  its  details  to  be  of  any  public  advantage.  In  Mr.  Davis's 
method  vines  are  selected  which  have  never  produced  fruit,  and 
they  are  retarded,  by  a  double  repose,  from  their  usual  growth, 
in  order  that  they  may  push  at  a  late  period  with  the  more  vigor. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  in  vegetable  physiology,  and  one  which 
must  be  observed  in  all  early  forcings,  that  there  is  a  period  of 
vegetation  in  summer,  and  one  of  repose  in  winter,  in  all  plants. 
All  vegetables  produce,  with  few  exceptions,  their  blossoms  and 
fruits  once  in  the  year,  and  then  return  to  a  state  of  repose,  in 
order  to  collect  new  vigor  for  the  new  vegetation.  In  the  same 
way  the  grape  vine  will  long  produce  fruit  annually,  though  at 
different  seasons,  if  the  period  of  repose  be  changed  and  effectu- 
ally carried  out;  rest  being  a  leading  rule,  without  which  no 
plant  can  produce  good  fruit.  To  attain  this,  the  vines,  after 
they  have  been  planted  one,  two  or  three  years  in  a  prepared 
house,  must  be  forced  as  early  as  possible  in  a  temperature  of 
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15°  to  17°  Reaumur,  so  as  to  obtain  healthy  and  vigorous  shoots, 
which  must  be  allowed  to  bear  no  fruit  or  small  branches.  In 
this  way  strong  vines,  and  of  the  necessary  length,  will  be  ob- 
tained. By  the"  end  of  March  these  vines  will  have  grown  so 
much,  that  the  wood  will  be  prepared  for  ripening  in  the  month 
of  April,  which  must  be  effected  by  a  decline  of  temperature  to 
8° — 10°  Reaumur.  In  the  beginning  of  May  the  vines  must  be 
taken  down,  and,  after  having  laid  fourteen  days,  they  must  be 
sewed  up  in  coarse  canvass,  covered  with  shutters,  and  the  shut- 
ters with  earth  and  leaves.  There  they  must  remain  until  the 
end  of  July.  In  August  begin  to  air  them  by  degrees,  and  in 
the  month  of  September  the  covers  should  be  taken  off,  the  vines 
trimmed  and  tied  up.  The  forcing  should  now  commence,  giv- 
ing the  vines  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  a  temperature  of  16° — 18° 
Reaumur,  until  the  fruit  is  ripe. 

The  season  of  the  vines  is  then  changed,  and  by  the  same  at- 
tention to  the  time  of  repose,  they  will  bear  as  readily  and  abun- 
dantly in  winter  as  at  any  other  season. 

T.  A.  Ohlendokf, 

Pres.  of  Hamburgh  Hort.  Society. 


Art.  IV.     Jl  few  Suggestions  in  regard  to  planting  out  Fruit 
frees.      By  E.  M.  R. 

Does  it  not  frequently  happen,  that  those  about  to  commence 
planting  trees  are  not  sufficiently  aware  what  a  very  important 
item  the  soil  forms?  Where  the  soil  is  not  particularly  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  fruit  trees,  is  it  not  much  better  to  devote  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  entirely  to  that  purpose,  and  render  it  fit  by  deep 
ploughing,  trenching,  manuring,  and,  in  short,  to  make  the  soil 
of  a  suitable  depth, — say  eighteen  inches  at  least, — than  to  plant 
out  trees  promiscuously  over  a  large  tract? 

It  is  believed  that  a  much  greater  quantity  of  fruit,  of  a  much 
superior  quality,  may  be  grown  on  one  acre  of  land  naturally 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  or  made  so  by  art,  than  can  be  raised 
on  several  where  its  adaptation  is  not  taken  into  the  account. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  trees  may  be  made  to  flourish  for  a 
while,  in  a  soil  naturally  barren,  (or  exhausted  by  injudicious  cul- 
tivation,) by  digging  the  holes,  for  their  reception,  very  large  and 
deep,  filling  them,  when  the  trees  arc  being  transplanted,  with  a 
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rich  compost:  but  will  they  continue  to  grow,  when  they  shall 
have  extended  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  original  excavation? 
Will  they  not,  by  degrees,  become  mossy,  dwindle  for  a  while, 
and  finally  sink  into  premature  decay? 

When  one  is  obliged  to  plant  trees  on  a  sandy  or  gravelly 
soil,  perhaps  ditch  or  pond  mud,  (or  clay  in  a  less  quantity,) 
with  a  suitable  proportion  of  compost  manure,  spread  on  to  the 
depth  of  several  inches,  and  ploughed  in,  would  be  suflicient 
where  apple  or  pear  trees  are  to  be  cultivated. 

Where  cherry  or  plum  trees  are  to  be  grown,  it  would  be 
better  to  cart  on  a  sufficient  quantity  of  rich  loam,  sods,  Stc; 
for  plums,  where  it  is  practicable,  perhaps  a  third  or  quarter  part 
of  salt  marsh  mud  may  be  used  with  advantage,  to  make  the 
soil  of  the  depth. 

Where  peach  trees  only  are  to  be  transplanted,  a  light  dress- 
ing of  compost,  consisting  of  stable  manure,  lime,  wood  ashes 
and  loam  will  answer  the  purpose. 

An  error,  which  has  been  practised  to  a  considerable  extent, 
is,  that  of  transplanting  the  roots  at  a  much  too  great  depth  for 
the  trees  to  flourish  with  vigor. 

The  distance  between  the  trees  must  be  regulated  by  the  size 
which  they  will  probably  attain:  they  should  not  be  planted  so 
near  as  to  interfere  with  each  other,  when  fully  grown. 

When  manure  is  spread  round  fruit  trees,  an  erroneous  prac- 
tice prevails  of  putting  it  too  near  their  trunks. 

Some  varieties  of  apples  and  pears  (it  is  probably  the  case 
with  other  fruit  trees,  vines,  &c.)  will  flourish  where  others  will 
not;  the  Roxbury  russet  apple  requires  a  strong  and  rather  moist 
soil  to  produce  large  and  fair  fruit;  the  Rhode  Island  greening 
flourishes  on  a  comparatively  light  and  dry  loam;  and  the  Ameri- 
can summer  pearmain  (the  tree  is  of  small  growth,)  has  the  repu- 
tation of  succeeding  on  light  or  sandy  soils. 

By  some  the  autumn  is  preferred  for  removing  trees,  and  by 
others  the  spring.  The  spring  is  doubtless  to  be  preferred  for 
the  peach  and  plum:  as  regards  apples  and  pears,  if  the  ground 
where  they  are  to  be  set  is  somewhat  moist,  transplant  them  in 
the  spring;  if  it  is  rather  dry,  the  autumn  is  quite  as  well.  The 
general  rule  for  fruit  trees  is,  when  the  sap  is  dormant. 

Select  young  and  thrifty  trees  from  the  nursery,  of  good  size, 
not  forgetting  the  great  importance  of  their  having  sufficient  roots; 
dig  the  holes  about  six  inches  larger  in  diameter  than  the  roots 
are,  when  extended,  and  let  the  trees  be  planted  not  more  than 
one  inch  deeper  than  they  grew  in  the  nursery.  It  is  generally 
advisable  to  put  some  mulch  (bushes  which  have  been  mown 
answer  a  good  purpose,)  round  trees  the  ensuing  summer  after 
planting  them,  if  the  weather  should  prove  dry,  to  be  removed 
in  the  autumn. 


16  Hints  on  the  Cultivation  and  Treatment 

After  trees  have  been  transplanted,  they  will  require  attention 
to  see  that  they  are  not  preyed  on  by  insects,  that  they  do  not 
get  loose,  and  are  kept  in  proper  form  by  a  judicious  pruning; 
which  ought  to  be  performed  annually,  when  the  sap  is  in  full 
motion. 

If  proper  pains  have  been  bestowed  on  making  the  soil  suita- 
ble, and  if  the  trees  have  not  been  transplanted  in  a  hurry^  should 
you  not  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  flourish,  you  will 
have  no  cause  of  self-reproach.  F    T\r    T? 

Dedham,  Dec,  1837. 

[The  above  most  excellent  hints  are  from  the  pen  of  an  ama- 
teur well  versed  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees.  The  careless 
manner  in  which  the  operation  of  planting  trees  is  performed,  is  the 
great  source  of  most  of  the  complaints  which  are  so  often  made 
about  their  future  success.  Let  the  above  remarks  be  treasured 
up  by  all  who  are  about  planting  fruit  trees  of  any  kind. — Ed.\ 


Art.  V.  Hints  on  the  Cultivation  and  Treatment  of  several 
Genera  of  the  Orchiddcece.  By  W.  D.  Brackenridge, 
Head  Gardener  in  R.  Buist's  Exotic  Nursery,  Philadelphia. 

Among  the  various  tribes  of  plants  which  compose  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom,  there  are,  perhaps,  none  more  interesting,  more  nu- 
merous, or  distributed  so  generally  over  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
as  the  family  of  Orchidaceae.  The  fantastic  forms  of  many  of 
the  tropical  kinds,  with  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  their  droop- 
ing racemes — the  gorgeous  rich  colors  of  their  flowers,  of  al- 
most every  tint  and  hue, — renders  them  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
greatest  ornaments  of  the  stove. 

It  therefore  has  occurred  to  me,  as  a  taste  for  rare  and 
interesting  plants  appears  to  be  fast  gaining  ground  in  many  of 
our  States,  that,  for  the  assistance  of  those  who  may  possess  a 
collection  of  Orchidaceaj,  a  few  general  hints,  founded  on  prac- 
tice, on  the  most  eligible  method  of  managing  them,  might  prove 
acceptable  to  many.  Confining  my  observations  to  the  Epiphyti- 
cal (not  Parasitical,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,)  kinds,  which 
are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  confined  to  tropical  regions,  and 
generally  found  growing  on  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees,  in 
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most  instances  removed  a  considerable  distance  from  the  earth, 
it  becomes,  then,  the  cultivator  to  study  the  habits  and  constitu- 
tions of  such  plants,  and  to  place  them  in  an  atmosphere  and  situ- 
ation as  much  in  imitation  of  their  native  habitats  as  possible. 
To  give  directions  for  the  treatment  of  different  genera  and  spe- 
cies, separately,  would  occupy  too  much  space,  varying  as  they  do 
in  their  localities,  from  those  that  vegetate  in  the  dense  forests  of 
Brazil,  to  those  found  growing  on  barren  rocks  on  the  coast  of 
New  Spain,  let,  an  intelligent  horticulturist  will  at  once  con- 
ceive that  plants,  from  both  localities,  can  be  accommodated  in 
one  hot-house. 

The  system  which  I  have  uniformly  practised  with  success,  in 
growing  the  genus  Cattleya,  Epidendrum,  Oncidium,  Rodrigue- 
zia,  Pleurothallis,  and  others  of  the  same  nature,  is  to  have  cork 
or  bark  boxes  made,  say  ten  inches  square  by  six  deep,  tapering 
towards  the  bottom;  these  should  be  filled  to  the  brim  with  a 
mixture  of  turfy  peat,  broken  potsherds,  decayed  wood,  or  /Sphag- 
num palustre.  In  planting,  those  kinds  with  pseudo-bulbs  should 
always  be  raised  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  box,  so  that  the 
base  of  the  bulb  stands  free  of  the  compost;  and  in  no  instance 
should  the  roots  of  any  of  the  kinds  be  buried  deep,  as  they  are 
apt,  from  superabundance  of  moisture  and  exclusion  from  the  at- 
mosphere, to  decay;  which  is  also  the  case  with  the  young  shoots 
when  planted  in  a  pot  of  earth,  like  a  blanched  daffodil,  as  we  too 
often  see  them.  All  that  is  requisite  is,  to  pack  a  few  pieces  of 
turf  about  the  base,  just  so  as  to  keep  the  plant  steady,  when  the 
roots  will  run  over  the  surface  and  cling  to  the  cork  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

Many  of  the  small  and  delicate  species  succeed  well  by  fixing 
a  little  moss  round  their  roots,  and  binding  them  with  copper  wire 
to  a  piece  of  birch  wood,  allowing  the  bark  to  remain,  afterwards, 
suspending  the  whole  from  one  of  the  rafters.  From  the  droop- 
ing habit  of  the  flower-stems  of  many  of  the  kinds  they  oi'ten  take 
a  perpendicular  direction;  and,  for  want  of  an  aperture  to  escape, 
coil  themselves  around  in  the  pot  or  box,  and  ultimately  decay. 
Instances  of  this  kind  are  often  met  with  in  the  Stanhojicrt  ele- 
gans,  Acroptera  Loddigesu',  Gongora  atropurpurea,  and  Tribra- 
chia  pendula:  the  evil  is  easily  avoided,  by  planting  in  small  bas- 
kets, made  of  brass  or  lead  wire,  and  hanging  them  up;  the  racemes 
will  then  find  their  way  through  the  openings,  and  hang  down  in 
graceful  festoons. 

The  genera  Zygopetalon,  Peristeria,  Ornithidium,  Catasetum, 
Cyrtopodium,  and  their  allies,  will  all  thrive  well  in  pots,  provided 
they  are  well  drained  and  filled  with  porous,  decomposible,  vegeta- 
ble material,  as  pieces  of  decayed  willow  wood,  mixed  with  sphag- 
num and  siftings  of  peat  soil.  Water  must  be  given  sparingly  at 
the  I'oot;  in  fact  it  may  almost  be  dispensed  with,  if  the  plants 
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he  gently  syringed  overhead  once  or  twice  every  eight  days  in 
winter,  and  oftener,  as  the  season  advances.  The  temperature 
of  the  house  should  never  be  allowed  to  fall  below  60°  Fahren- 
heit scale;  a  warm  humid  atmosphere,  almost  approaching  to  sat- 
uration, being  what  they  delight  in,  and  without  this  no  collection 
can  be  kept  in  a  vigorous  and  healthy  state. 

As  much  of  the  success  depends  on  placing  the  plants,  some 
requirmg  shade  and  others  light,  as  a  general  rule  I  would  re- 
mark, that  those  with  thick,  coriaceous  or  subulate  leaves,  as  On- 
cidium  carthaginense,  and  O.  Cebolleti,  Brassavola  tuberculata 
and  B.  cucuUata,  Dendrobium  speciosum  and  D.  Barringtoni, 
will  stand  sun  and  light  with  impunity;  others  again,  as  Oncidi- 
um  divaricatum,  whose  leaves  are  thin  and  membraneous,  when 
exposed  to  the  sun  become  languid  and  yellow.  In  the  scorch- 
ing heat  of  summer  I  would  recommend  a  little  to  be  given  to 
them  all,  as  it  preserves  that  livid  green  appearance  so  pleasing  to 
the  eye.  The  greatest  evil  the  cultivator  has  to  contend  with  is 
the  millepes,  or  wood  lice.  These  pests  attack  and  eat  the 
points  of  the  young  roots,  and  when  not  attended  to  will  soon  de- 
stroy the  whole  plant.  The  only  way  to  keep  clear  of  them  is 
to  place  the  plants  on  hanging  shelves,  or  to  suspend  the  pots,  as 
I  before  observed,  which  also  leaves  more  space  for  other  plants 
beneath. 

Under  the  above  treatment  we  have  had  this  autumn  the  satis- 
faction of  flowering  some  handsome  and  highly  interesting  species, 
which,  with  the  old  routine  of  management,  would  have  remained 
in  a  weak,  sickly  state,  and  ultimately  been  turned  out  as  cum- 
berers.  Should  these  few  hasty  remarks  meet  your  approbation, 
on  some  future  occasion  I  may  offer  some  hints  on  the  treatment 
of  the  terrestrial  kinds.  W.  D.  Brackenridge. 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  10,  1837. 


Art.  VI.  J^otices  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in  the 
London  Floricultural  and  Botanical  JMagazines;  icith  some 
Account  of  those  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens. 

Edwards^s  Bota^iical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and 
Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  eight  figures  of  Plants 
and  Shrubs,     In  monthly  numbers;  4s.   colored,  3s.  plain.    Ed- 
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ited  by  John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  University  of  London. 

Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine,  or  FloAver  Garden  Displayed,  con- 
taining eight  plates.  In  monthly  numbers;  3s.  6d.  colored,  3s. 
plain.  Edited  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  L.L.  D.,  F.  R.  A., 
and  L.  S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow. 

Paxlon's  Magazine  of  Botamj,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants. 
Each  number  containing  four  colored  plates.  In  monthly  num- 
bers; 2s.  6d.  each. 

The  Horticxdturul  Journal,  Florist's  Register,  and  Royal  Ladies' 
Magazine.  Dedicated  to  the  Queen,  Patroness,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Errol,  President,  and  the  Vice  Presidents  of  the 
Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists  and  Amateurs.  In  monthly 
8vo  numbers,   with  a  plate;  Is.  each. 


Fioricultural  intelligence. — In  addition  to  the  information 
given  in  the  first  part  of  this  number,  upon  the  progress  of  horti- 
culture the  past  year,  we  present  the  following  lists  of  new  and  rare 
plants  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  country.  The  first 
embraces  such  as  have  been  introduced  to  Philadelphia  by  Mr. 
Buist  and  others,  and  we  annex  a  *  to  such  of  them  as  have 
been  simultaneously  imported  into  Boston. 

E'pacris  diosmaefolia 
heteronema 

obtusifolia 
*palud6sa 
Evica.  Bowiewna 

cruenta  superba 
curvifloi'a  rubra 
gracilis 
IseVis 
Monsoni 
Saviieanfls  major 


Aristolochia  brasiliensis 
Aristoteh«  Macqui,  fol.'var. 
Begonz'a  acuminata 
insignis 
longipes 
parviflora 
patula 
sinuata 
Bignoniojasminoides 
Boronta  serrulata 
Brachysenia  latifolia 
Callistachys  robustus 
*Camelh'a  japonica     Doncke- 
laeri 
Fordw 
*Gi!esu 

Palmeri  alba,  true 
triiimphans 
spicata 
Cereus  Smithiana 
Clematis  Sieboldi 
Dilhvyni«junii)erina 
Diplaceus     puniceus      Nuttall 
This  is    one   of   the    plants 
raised     from    seeds   brouirht 
from  California  by  Mr.  Nut- 
tall. 
Dyckz'a  remotciflora 
Echinocactus  scopa 

pulvinkta 


vernix 
Escallonta  rubra 
jEuonymus  japonicus  fol.  varie- 

gatus 
Gesnei'a  aggregata 
Douglas* 
rupestris 
Hovea  lanceolata 

pannosa 
Ismene  Amuncces 
Jacquinm  arrnillaris 
Linum  monogynum 
Mamniillaria  acanthopliUgma 
pyramid  dlis 
simplex' 
subpolyedra 
Nierembergia  Blocku 
filicaulis 
Oxylobium  arbor^scens 
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*Passifl6ra  Kermesino 

*Lond6n^ 
PultenajV  subumbellata 
Scottm  dentata 
Tetragastris  peltata 


Thunhersin  fragrans 
Tropaj^olum  bracliyceras 
tricoloruin 
tubeiosuin 
Fierbena  Tweedieana 


The  following  orchideous  plants  have  also  been  introduced: — 

Brassavola  tuberculata  Maxillaria  picta 

Cattleya  Forbesu  *Oncidium  flexuosuin 

Cyrtopodium  Andersoni  Ornithidium  refiexum 

Dendrobium  speciosum  Presc6ti«  plantaginifolia 


The  following  plants  have  been 
Boston  by  Messrs.  Wilder,  Sweets 

Acacia  Houstoni  (different  from 
Mr.  Buist's) 
virgata 
Alpinia  nutans  variegata 
Amaryllis  advena 

Harrison* 
sp.  from  Brazil 
Ardisia  umbellata 
^S'rbutus  coccineus 
hybrida 
rigida 
serratifolia 
Benthamia  fragifera 
Brugmansza  sanguinea 
Ciictus  coccineus 
Napoleonis 
paraguayeusis 
Vauckeri 
sp.  from  Trinidad 
C^reus  Deppei 
niger 
strigosus 
Camellia     japonica    curvatse- 
flora 
delicatissima 
fulgentissima 
Gilesii 

Maria  Dorethea 
Crinum  Ctireydnum 
Cydoiiia  sinensis  Ititea 
E'pacris  impressa 
paludosa 
Hedychium  gracile 
fulvum 
Hibbertz«  grossularisefolia 
Justici'a  calytricha 

carnea 
Melaleikca  decusskta 
foliosa 


imported  into   the  vicinity  of 
er,  and  Hovey  &  Co. 

Melaleiica  imbricata 
Metrosideros  albiflora 
glaiica 
latitolia 
myrtifolia 
JVerium  odorata  var.  fulvum 

pulcherrimum 
splendeus  fol. 
variegated 
Psdbnia    Moidan  papaveracea 
?'6seo  violacea 
purpurascens 
stellata  atropur- 
purea  pleno 
jRhododendron  arboreum  album 
Chelsoni 
Cunningham^ 

verum 
elegantissi- 

nium 
excels  um 
froniontianum 
incomparabile 
Keteleeri 
nazarethi 
niveum 
novum 
phceniceum 
speciosum 
spectabile 
superbissi- 
mum 
i?.  Carton? 

Gowen«)nww 
enneandrum 
Salvia  chanireVlrys 
Syringa  Josikte^a 
Tacsbnia  pinnatistipula 


Upwards  of  one  hundred  named  sorts  of  azaleas  have  also  been 
introduced,  the  names  of  which  we  should  add  but  for  want  of 
room.  For  a  list  of  some  splendid  new  camellias,  see  under  head 
of  TernstiOinidcecc. 
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Dr.  Torrey,  of  New  York,  has  published  a  catalogue  of  plants 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  Nevvbern,  N.  C,  by  H.  B.  Croom,  Esq. 
A.  INI.  This  gentleman,  with'  his  whole  family,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, perished  in  the  ill-fated  steam-boat  Home,  when  she  was 
wrecked  off  Cape  Hatteras.  This  catalogue  was  nearly  through 
the  press  when  JNIr.  Croom  left  New  York;  the  season  having 
advanced  so  far  as  to  render  his  departure  necessary,  and  the 
proof  sheets  were  left  to  the  inspection  and  care  of  Dr.  Torrey, 
who  has  affixed  a  preface  to  the  work,  and  a  brief  memoir  of 
Mr.  Croom's  early  life  and  character,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks 
of  New  York.  It  is  a  merited  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Croom,  whose  loss  to  science  is  greatly  deplored.  The  cat- 
alogue is  arranged  after  the  natural  system,  according  to  Dr. 
Lindley,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Iniroduction^  and  contains 
upwards  of  a  thousand  species.  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  this  hereafter.  Some  notice  of  Mr.  Croom's  death 
will  be  found  in  another  page. 

Dicotyledonous,  Polypetalous,  Plants. 
RantmcwZdcece. 

DELPHI'NIUM 
azureum  De  Cand.    Sky-JJue  Larkspur.   A  har'ly  perennial  plant;  crowing  three  or  four  feet 
hish;  with  sky-blue  flowers;  appearing  ia  summer;  a  native  of  North  America.    Bot.  Reg., 
1999. 

An  interesting,  but  by  no  means  handsome,  species  of  lark- 
spur, raised  from  seeds  collected  by  Mr.  Douglas  in  California. 
It  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  common  D.  grandiflorum,  but  more 
robust  in  its  habit,  and  with  erect  racemes  of  flowers.  Michaux 
discovered  this  same  species  in  the  Middle  or  Southern  States, 
and  it  therefore  appears  to  range,  in  its  geographical  distribution, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Mr.  Drummond  also 
found  this  species  in  Texas.  It  oftentimes  varies  in  the  color  of 
its  flowers,  being  occasionally  of  a  dirty  pink.  [Bot.  Reg.^  Oct.) 
Temstromlkcedi. 

CAMP'LLM. 

We  have  been  favored  with  the  following  description  of  seve- 
ral new  camellias,  which  have  been  received  by  Mr.  Wilder  from 
Germany.  Mr.  Wilder  has  some  of  the  plants,  and,  as  will  be  seen 
by  his  note,  is  in  expectation  of  the  remainder  the  present  season. 

Agreeable  to  your  request  I  send  you  a  list  of  the  new  camel- 
lias that  I  have  imported  this  year.  I  have  only  given  you  the 
names  of  the  most  distinguished,  and  to  which  I  add  the  descrip- 
tion and  origin,  so  far  as  I  am  informed.  Below,  with  this  sign  *, 
I  also  give  you  the  names  of  a  few  that  I  am  hourly  expecting 
from  Germany,  which,  if  we  may  believe  the  description,  are 
truly  nouvellc  and  of  great  merit. 

C.  j.  candidissima  (China)  "  large,  clear  white,  very  full  and 
perfect,  just  as  good  as  the  old  double  white." 
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C.  j.  ColvilH  rubra  (Belgium)  "  bright  rose,  with  dark  stripes, 
very  double." 

C.  j.  delicatissima  (Enghsh)  "  blush  white,  delicately  striped 
with  red,  very  full." 

C.  j.  Donckelaeri  (China)  "  very  beautifully  variegated  scar- 
let and  white,  very  large,  but  not  quite  full." 

C.  j.  francofurtensis  (Germany)  "quite large,  full  and  perfect, 
bright  rose,  the  outer  petals  darker." 

C.  j.  imbricata  alba  (English)  "  perfect,  full  white  flower,  oc- 
casionally tipped  with  red." 

C.  j.  Rollim  (if  the  true,  Belgium)  "  very  large,  bright  rose, 
and  perfect." 

C.  j.  rosea  nova  (China)  "  bright  rose,  small,  full  and  perfect 
as  wyrtifolia." 

C.  j.  tricolor  (China)  "if  Van  Siebold's,  (the  wrong  sort  is 
nothing  but  imbricata,)  clear  white  ground,  striped  with  scarlet 
and  rose,  not  quite  full,  but  very  large  and  distinguished." 

C.  j.  triumphans  (English)  "  deep  rose,  very  thick  and  large 
flower." 

C.  j.  GunnelH  (Germany)  "  clear  white,  large  and  full." 

C.  j.  colorata  nova  (Belgium)  "  dark  crimson,  large  and  beau- 
tiful." 

*C.  j.  nobillisima,  "  clear  white,  cupped  petals,  large  and 
perfect." 

*C.  j.  ochroleuca  (China)  "  very  scarce  and  eagerly  sought 
for,  not  yet  flowered;  said  to  be  nearly  yellow." 

*C.  j.  rugosissima  (Belgium)  "bright  orange,  scarlet;  very 
full  and  perfect." 

*C.  j.  Schryumakersu  (Belgium)  "  dark  scarlet;  better  than 
corallina." 

*C.  j.  superbissima,  "  raised  by  M.  de  Socco,  Milan,  and 
which  he  describes  as  bright  rose,  and  of  the  enormous  size  of 
seven  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter." 

*C.j.  CampbelH  (Scotland)  "  clear  white,  with  regular  scarlet 
stripes." 

*C.  j.  Palmer's  Perfection  (China)  "said  to  be  the  most 
distinguished  flower  ever  imported  from  China." 

*C.  j.  Alnutti  superba  nova,  "described  as  the  best  flower 
yet  raised  in  England." 

*C.  j.  King,  "  clear  white,  with  regular  scarlet  stripes  and 
points,  the  centre  yellowish,  petals  undulated,  very  full  and  per- 
fect." 

Of  camellias  King,  and  Palmer's  Perfection,  my  correspon- 
dent remarks,  "  Of  all  the  camellias,  these  are  now  most  sought 
for;  the  former  I  paid  last  autumn  twenty-six  guineas  for  a  plant 
with  seven  leaves,  and  ten  guineas  for  the  latter,  with  two 
leaves."— JH  P.  Wilder. 
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HORKE'LM    (Xamed  in  honor  of  John  Horkel,  Profefsnr  of  Physiolop,- at  Berlin.)    S.-hlecht 
fiisca  Lindl.     Du-ky  Horkelia.     A  hardy  perennial  plant;  "rowing  two  feet  high;  witli  white 
flawers;  appearing  in  August;  a  native  ot  California.     Bot.  Reg.,  1997. 

Of  little  beauty.  This  and  four  other  species  were  discover- 
ed in  California  by  Mr.  Douglas,  and  sent  to  the  London  Horti- 
cultural Society.  In  their  growth  they  resennble  potentillas;  but 
they  differ  in  having  the  flowers  collected  into  corymbose  pani- 
cles. It  will  scarcely  be  considered  as  worthy  of  cultivation  only 
in  botanical  collections.  Dr.  Lindley  states  that  the  genus  forms  a 
transition  from  Potentilla  to  Sibbald/a,  "  and  thus  assists  in  es- 
tablishing a  gradual  series  of  structure  between  the  most  highly 
develope4  forms  of  TJosaccce  and  such  imperfections  as  we  find 
in  Sanguisorbiaceae."      [Bot.  Reg.,  Oct.) 

Legumindcece. 

PODOLO'BIUM 

striurophyllum  Don  Cro?s /rai-erf  Poriolobium.  A  sreen-house  plant;  growing  abont  four 
feet  liiL'h;  with  yellow  flowers;  appearing  in  ilarch:  a  native  of  Xhw  Huliand;  increased 
by  cuttings;  cultivated  in  peat,  loam  and  sand.     Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  171. 

An  "  elegant  green-house  shrub."  It  is  a  free  flowerer,  espe- 
cially when  planted  out  in  the  border  of  the  conservatory.  In  a 
pot  its  growth  is  checked,  and  it  rarely  attains  to  a  good  size. 
The  leaves  are  opposite,  trifid  and  coriaceous:  the  flowers  are 
disposed  in  lateral  clusters  towards  the  extremities  of  the  shoots, 
and  have  the  appearance  of  large  terminal  racemes.  It  flowers  in 
March,  and  at  that  time  is  a  fine  ornament  for  the  green-house. 
Succeeds  well  in  peat,  loam  and  sand.    {Pax.  JMag.  Bot..,  Sept.) 

Virgilut  lutea  has  been  exquisitely  in  flower  at  Mr.  Mason's, 
in  Charlestown,  where  plants  have  been  raised  from  seeds  which 
were  sent  to   the   Massachusetts  Horticultural    Society,   by  the 
Baron  Ludwig,  in  1836. 
Begonih-ce^. 

BEGO'NM 
insignU  Oraham   'Noh\e-floiBere'i  Be%on\n.    A  stove  plant,  growing  three  (?)  feet  high;  with 
rose-colored  flowers;  appearing  in  December  and  January.     Probably  a  native  of  Brazil. 
Bot.  Reg.,  1996. 

The  most  charming  species  of  this  genus,  blooming  in  the 
month  of  December  and  January,  "  when  it  produces  its  lovely 
semi-transparent  rose-colored  flowers."  It  is  not  so  conspicu- 
ous for  its  foliage  as  many  of  the  more  common  kinds,  but  it  far 
surpasses  all  in  the  brilliancy  of  its  blossoms.  The  flowers  are 
very  numerous,  and  appear  in  pendulous  corymbs.  This  species 
will  thrive  in  the  green-house,  but  it  attains  its  highest  state  of 
perfection  in  the  stove.  The  drawing  was  made  from  the  col- 
lection of  Lady  Antrobus.     {Bot.  Reg.,  Oct.) 

CampanuldcecE. 

CAMPA'NULA 
portenschlagiina  Alph.  De  Cand.      Dalmatian  wall   Campanula.      A   frame  or  green-house 
plant;  glowing  a  foot  (?)  high;  with  blue  flowers;  appearing  in  summer;  a  native  of  Dal- 
matia.    Bot.  Reg.,  1995. 
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A  pretty  species,  introduced  into  England  by  the  Hon.  W.  F. 
Strangways.  It  is  erect  in  its  growth,  with  slender  and  delicate 
branches,  and  small,  erect  flowers,  terminal  upon  all  the  shoots. 
It  is  a  native  of  walls  and  rocks  in  Dalaiatia,  and  is  adapted  to 
our  green-house  or  frame  collections.  In  summer  it  might  be 
removed  to  the  flower-border,  where  it  would  flower  profusely. 
{Bot.  Reg.,  Oct.) 

Dicotyledonous,  Monopetalous,  Plants. 
Scrophularidceoi. 

Ml'MVl.US 
Harrhoni' Paxt.    Harrison's  Mimiilus.     A  hardy  plant;  growing  three  feet  high;  with  rose- 

coUired  l]()\v.'r-;  iippea'iiijr  in  June.     Pax.  lua^.  But.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  173.  ^ 

Betwten  jV.  cardii  aiis  and  jM.  to  ens. 

One  of  the  most  showy  varieties  of  the  whole  group.  The 
habit  of  the  plant  is  robust,  erect,  and  slightly  branched.  The 
flowers  are  large,  two  inches  across,  fully  open,  and  of  an  exqui- 
site transparent  rose,  with  a  few  dark  spots  in  the  centre.  It  was 
raised  from  seeds  of  the  J\I.  roseus,  which  had  been  impregnated 
wnth  the  cardinalis.  It  takes  after  the  cardinalis  in  its  mode  of 
growth;  but  it  has  the  purity  of  color  of  the  roseus.  Probably 
it  may  be  treated  like  the  J)I.  cardinalis,  as  a  hardy  annual;  see 
another  page.  It  was  raised  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Low  & 
Co.,  Clapton.      {Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  Sept.) 


MONOCOTYLEDONOUS    PlANTS. 


Iriddcece. 


cno'cvs 

Imp  rdt''  Tenore  Imperato's  Crocus.     A  liarily  hnlli;  growing  six  indie's  hi^^h;  with  i  urple 
Howtrs;  appearing  in  April;  incieas  il  freely  hv  seeds.     Bot.  Iteg.,  11»1)3. 

Another  of  the  fine  acquisitions  to  our  gardens,  introduced  into 
England  by  the  Hon.  W.  F.  Strangways.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  genus.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  beautiful  clear  pur- 
ple, and  the  former  are  elegantly  veined  with  dark  brown.  It 
flowers  very  early,  and  does  not  require  so  much  sun  to  unfold 
its  blossoms  as  the  common  C.  vernus  and  its  varieties.  C  Im- 
perati  is  found  in  profusion  in  all  parts  of  the  country  south  of 
Naples,  in  every  hedge  bank,  to  the  height  of  two  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea;  but  it  has  never  attracted  much  attention. 

A  variety,  C.  Imperati  var.  albiflorus,  is  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  the  white  ones.     It  is  found  much  higher  up  in  the  mountains 
and  is  rare.      [Bot.  Reg.,  Sept.) 
Orchiddcece. 

MI'LTO'NIA    (In  honor  of  Lord  Fit/.williain,  one  of  the  oldest  and  steadiest  friends  of  natural 
science  in  Great  Britain.     Lbidky.) 
Bpectihilis  Limll.    Showy    Milldnin.     A  stove  epiphyte;   growing  a  loot  high;  with  white 
and  red  flowers;  appearing  in  July;  a  native  of  Brazil.     Bot.  Keg.,  1992. 

This  is  the  plant  we  mentioned  (III,  p.  421,)  as  about  to  ap- 
pear in  the  Botanical  Register:  it  is  a  most  splendid  species- 
The  sepals  are  greenish-white,  and  the  labellum  superbly  shaded 
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with  rich  purple :  it  flowered  in  the  collection  of  Messrs. 
Locldiges.  Milton/a  is  closely  related  to  Oncidium,  and  only  dif- 
fers in  its  lip  being  slightly  connected  with  the  column,  much  di- 
lated and  indented.  As  this  tribe  of  plants  is  coming  into  culti- 
vation, this  is  one  which  should  be  introduced.  {Bot.  Reg., 
Oct.) 

ON'Cl'DIU.M 

ceb:)116ta  Sirartz     Chivehfivcd  Oncirliuni.     A  stove  epiphyte;  growins  upwards  of  n  foot  (?) 
Iiigli;  witli  yellow  and  red  flowers;  appearing  in  February;  a  native  of  llie  Spauisli  Main. 
Syiiumjine:  Epidendruui  cebulleta  Jacq. 

This  is  a  pretty  species,  with  small  yellow  flowers,  slightly 
spotted  with  red,  which  appear  in  a  large  loose  panicle.  Dr. 
Lindley  states  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty  to 
which,  out  of  two  or  three  taper-leaved  oncidiums,  the  name  of 
cebolleta  was  applied  by  Jacquin;  for  he  neither  describes  nor 
figures  the  flower  of  his  plant.  He  therefore  proposes,  in 
this  uncertainty,  to  call  the  present  subject  by  that  name.  It  was 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Lowe  &  Co.,  and  flowered  in  their  col- 
lection.     [Bot.  Reg.,  Oct.) 

IuANCEA'jVUM. 

We  noticed  this  most  splendid  species  in  our  III,  p.  237;  and 
again  mention  it  to  append  the  following  remarks  upon  its  culti- 
vation, from  Paxton's  JMagazine  of  Botany,  where  it  figured  on  a 
folio  sheet.  Mr.  Paxton  states,  that  "  it  is  by  no  means  difficult 
to  cultivate,  as  it  thrives  well  in  the  orchideaj-house,  with  the 
usual  treatment  given  to  other  species  of  the  genus,  viz.  sandy 
peat  and  loam,  mixed  with  reduced  potsherds  or  rotten  wood. 
Watering  it  is  most  particular  to  guard  against,  as  the  plants  are 
very  liable  to  be  much  injured,  if  allowed  to  get  over-wet  at  the 
root.  A  portion  of  the  root,  with  a  leaf  attached,  is  generally 
sufficient  to  form  a  new  plant:  this,  when  detached  from  its  pa- 
rent, should  be  carefully  potted,  observing,  in  doing  this,  not  to 
put  it  too  deep  in  the  soil,  as  it  is  very  likely  to  cause  the  grow- 
ing bud  to  damp:  it  is  also  especially  necessary  to  avoid  wetting 
the  bud  in  this  dangerous  situation  during  the  process  of  water- 
ing. The  bud  will  push  better  and  sooner  if  the  pot  be  placed 
on  a  warm  flue." 

Mr.  P.  N.  Don,  gardener  to  Mr.  Bateman,  exhibited,  at  a  late 
meeting  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  a  fine  specimen  of 
this  plant;  the  flowers  measuring  three  inches  across,  being  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  the  figure  in  the  Horticultural  Transac- 
tions: this  gives  it  an  additional  claim  upon  the  lover  of  this 
tribe. 

CYNO'ROHIS  Tlwuurs    ^[Literally  dorr-orchh.) 

fasti^nita    Liiidl.     ('orynibosc     Dog  orrhis.     A  stove  epiphyte;    crowing  six   inches   high; 
with  pink  and  white  flowers;  aiipeaiing  in  A|)ril.     Uot.  Keg.,  l!J9f. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  representatives,  in  tropical  countries,  of  the 
terrestrial  orchises  of  Europe,   growing  in  similar  situations,  and 
VOL.  IV. KO.  I.  4 
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having  knobby  roots  of  the  same  kind."  It  possesses  but  slight 
beauty:  the  flowers  are  small,  about  two  terminating  a  scape  six 
or  eight  inches  in  length,  of  a  pale  rose  color.  It  flowered  in 
the  collection  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges  last  April.  (Bot.  Reg., 
Oct.) 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.^I.     Foreign  Notices. 

RUSSIA. 

Great  collection  of  Dried  Plants  for  sale. — We  perceive,  by  the  23d 
No.  of  Dr.  Hooker's  Companion  to  the  Botanical  Magazine,  that  the 
immense  botanical  collections  of  the  late  John  Prescott,  Esq.,  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, Russia,  are  now  offered  for  sale.  This  splendid  herbarium, 
one  of  the  largest  in  Europe,  is  warranted  to  contain  twentj'-five  thou- 
sand species,  and  is  particularly  rich  in  all  the  vegetable  productions  of 
European  and  Asiatic  Russia.  Among  the  most  valuable  portions  we 
notice  Sieber's  collection.  Dr.  Blume's  herbarium,  Poepig's  collection  in 
Chili  and  all  Central  America,  large  contributions  from  Fischer,  Bieber- 
stein,  Gmelin,  Hohenacher,  &c.  towards  the  floras  of  Russia,  Cauca- 
sus, Persia,  and  Kamschatka,  together  with  a  suite  of  all  Douglas's 
North  American  collections,  two  thousand  specimens  from  Nuttall,  and 
a  very  rich  herbarium  of  American  plants,  from  Torrey,  Goldie  and 
Gray;  Ecklon's,  Merton's  and  Emerson's  Cape  of  Good  Hope  plants, 
and  upwards  of  three  thousand  species  of  East  Indian  productions,  from 
Dr.  Wallich  and  Arnott,  and  Wight;  there  are  also  rich  suites  from  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  Madagascar,  Senegal,  California,  the  West  Indies, 
as  well  as  many  unpublished  plants  from  Egypt,  vSyria,  and  Palestine. 
The  price  stated  for  the  whole  herbarium,  well  preserved,  labelled  and 
arranged  in  the  natural  order,  is  one  thousand  pounds.  Mr.  Prescott 
was  one  of  the  first  merchants  in  St.  Petersburgh,  and  gave  his  whole 
leisure  time  to  the  enriching  of  his  herbarium. — Ji.  J.  D.,  Botanic  Gar- 
den and  Nurseries,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


Art.  II.     Domestic  Notices. 

Death  of  Mr.  Croom. — Many  of  your  readers  are  doubtless  acquaint- 
ed with  the  death  of  this  gentleman,  who  ])erished,  with  his  whole  fami- 
ly, in  the  steam-])acket  Home,  off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Croom  was  an  ardent  devotee  of  science,  and  his  labors  in  the  botani- 
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cal  field  have  dnne  much  toward  cleariiii?  up  what  yet  remained  obscure 
in  the  botany  of  the  Southern  states.  We  have  before  us  a  catalogue  or 
flora  of  the  plants  of  Newl)ern,  N.  C,  the  proof  sheets  of  which  were 
left  in  the  hands  of  Prof.  Torrey,  of  New  York,  who  has  added  a  pre- 
face, bearing  honorable  testimony  to  the  scientific  zeal  and  moral  worth 
of  Mr.  Croom,  He  was  contemplating  the  publication  of  a  continuation 
of  Michaux's  splendid  work  on  North  American  forest  trees,  and  mak- 
ing preparations  for  it  just  before  his  death.  The  catalogue  of  North 
Carolina  plants  is  a  full  and  interesting  one,  with  remarks  on  many 
Southern  species.  We  extract  the  following,  which  shows  the  great  im- 
portance of  a  North  American  forest  tree,  little  estimated  by  many. 

"  Pinus  austrdlis  Michaux. — This  is  the  pitch-pine  of  the  Southern 
states,  so  important  in  its  uses  and  products  to  the  inhabitants  of  those 
regions,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  country;  for,  besides  furnishing  the 
large  quantities  of  turpentine  and  tar,  annually  exported  from  North 
Carolina,  its  timber,  plank,  &c.  are  of  the  greatest  importance  through- 
out the  whole  South,  in  the  construction  of  houses,  fences,  ships.  Sec; 
insomuch  that  it  may  be  doubted  if  there  is  another  tree  in  America,  or 
perhaps  in  the  world,  of  greater  utility  and  importance.  "  In  the  year 
1804,"  says  Michaux,  "  the  exports  of  turpentine  from  North  Carolina 
amounted  to  77,827  barrels.  In  1836,  the  amount  exported  from  that 
State  was  not  less  than  350,000  barrels  of  turpentine,  besides  50,000  bar- 
rels of  tar,  50,000  barrels  of  pitch  and  rosin,  and  20,000  barrels  of  spirits 
of  turpentine.  Of  the  pitch-pine  lumber  large  quantities  are  exported 
to  the  West  Indies  and  other  parts.  The  port  of  Wilmington  alone  has 
for  some  years  exported  annually  not  less  than  60,000,000  of  feet.  This 
tree  extends  from  Virginia  into  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  in  such  abun- 
dance that  the  world,  perhaps,  might  be  supplied  from  its  forests  for 
several  ages." — ,M.  J.  JD. 

Lobelia  gracilis. — Have  you  seen  a  large  patch  of  Lobeh'a  gracilis, 
sown  very  thickly,  in  height  of  flower,  with  the  sun  on  it.''  Nothing  can 
be  more  beautiful. — J.,  JVou.  2d,  1837. 

Neio  annuals,  treated  as  hardy. — jUimulus  Smithu  does  well  as  a 
hardy  annual;  also  M.  cardinalis,  sown  in  the  open  ground,  will  flower 
late.  Salpigldssis  hybrida,  sown  in  the  open  ground  quite  late,  is  now 
flowering  profusely;  the  plants  strong  and  two  feet  high.  Calendrini.is, 
the  C.  grandiflora  and  discolor,  I  treat  as  hardy  annuals;  the  seed  of  the 
latter  is  apt  to  jjerish,  and  should  therefore  be  sown  very  thickly.  The 
seed  of  Nemophila  phaceloides  is  long  in  vegetating;  I  have  as  yet  for- 
warded it:  it  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  seeds  freely.  Nemophila  aii- 
rita,  the  seed  of  which  I  received  this  year,  is  pretty,  though  very  inferi- 
or to  N.  insignis  or  phaceloides.  Both  the  purple  and  white  peutnias 
came  up  in  abundance,  the  last  spring,  in  my  garden,  from  seed  self  sown. 
They  and  the  scarlet  zinnia  are  my  favorites. — Id. 

Verbena  Tweediekna.. — This  is  a  splendid  new  species.  I  think  it 
equal  to  the  V.  Mel'mdres  [cliamajdrifolia  Swt.'\  though  not  so  dark  or 
brilliant  a  scarlet:  the  corymb  is  larger  and  more  compact,  and  the  plant 
of  more  upright  ffrowth. — Id. 

Berbcris  Aquifbliuin. — It  is  said  there  are  two  varieties  of  Berberis 
^Squifolium.  1  have  observed  a  striking  difference  in  two  plants  which  I 
possess,  one  of  which  was  received  from  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and  the 
other  from  Albany;  the  latter  being  far  more  beautiful  in  foliage  than 
the  former,  and  of  a  more  upright  growth  than  that. — Id. 

Mignonette. — My  mignonette  beds  have  filled  the  garden  with  odor 
all  sunnner.  I  shall  sow  it  yet  more  extensively  next  season.  Remind 
your  readers  of  it  at  the  proper  season;  and  by  the  way,  that  is  just  now 
as  well  as  in  the  spring.  I  intend  to  sow  a  bed  to-morrow. — J.,  Nov.  2, 
1837. 
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Lima  beans. — Notwithstanrling  the  coolness  of  the  summer,  my  Lima 
beans  have  done  well,  and  if  the  frost  holds  off  a  little  lonjier,  1  shall 
have  ripe  seed,  as  I  have  had  these  five  years  past.  I  forward  mine 
in  pots,  and  turn  them  out  earlier  or  later,  according  to  the  season.  I 
early  perceived  that  there  were  varieties  of  them,  and  began  to  select 
the  finest  for  seed:  the  consequence  is,  that  I  have  finer  Lima  beans 
than  any  one  1  have  met  with. — Id.  [This  is  the  proper  way  to  keep 
any  kind  of  seed  true,  particularly  so  with  the  Lima  beans;  as  they  will, 
if  no  pains  are  taken,  soon  degenerate  into  the  common  Sieva  bean. — 
Ed.] 

Divarf  prolific  Lima  bean. — This  variety  I  tried  a  few  years  ago.  It 
is  very  inferior — no  better  or  not  so  good  as  the  Carolina  Lima,  or  Sieva 
bean. — J. 

Seven  years''  pumpkin. — Have  you  grown  any  seven  years'  pump- 
kins? I  have  about  thirty  fine  ones — the  most  beautiful  fruit  of  the 
pumpkin  or  squash  kind  I  have  ever  seen.  I  am  confident  it  is  a  great 
acquisition. — Id. 

Columbia  virgoulouse  pear. — You  are  doubtless  acquainted  with  this^ 
pear  and  its  history.  The  original  tree  is  now  standing  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  James  Corse, 'West  Farins,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  fruit  is 
large  and  fair:  one  of  my  pears  w^eighed  eleven  ounces,  and  measured 
ten  inches  in  circumference.  It  is  ripe  in  October,  is  extremely  melt- 
ing, capital  flavor,  and  far  surpasses  any  of  the  old  varieties  of  the  vir- 
goulouse. Messrs.  Bloodgood  and  Co.,  nurserymen,  of  Flushing,  have 
taken  considerable  pains  to  introduce  the  Columbia  virgoulouse,  and 
now  have  a  quantity  of  fine  trees  for  sale. —  Yours,  J.  A.  T.,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Nov.  15,  1837. 

Yerbena  Tweediekna. — I  am  a  great  lover  of  plants,  and  presume 
many  of  your  i-eaders  are  my  partners  in  that  love,  and,  as  well  as  my- 
self," have  often  heard  of  neio  and  fine  plants,  and  almost  as  often  been 
disappointed  in  their  j^ne  qualities,  at  least  to  my  idea  of  fineness.  How- 
ever, I  ask  liberty  to  introduce  one  that  has  considerable  pretensions, 
and  in  truth  nine  persons  out  of  ten  will  pronounce  it  a  real  beauty — 
perhaps  not  when  it  opens  a  solitary  flower — but  to  behold,  as  I  did,  a 
fev/  days  ago,  a  plant  of  it  eighteen  inches  high  and  about  fifteen  inches 
in  diameter,  covered  with  nearly  thirty  corymbs  of  crimson  flowers, 
each  corymb  having  open  on  it  from  twelve  to  twent}^  florets;  such 
surely  was  a  floral  beauty,  and  is  known  under  the  name  of  Ferbena 
Tweedie(m«.  It  is  more  upright  and  stronger  growing  than  the  cele- 
brated V.  Mellndres  [chamajdrifolia]  and  if  not  so  bright,  it  flowers 
more  freely,  and  the  florets  and  trusses  are  much  larger.  It  is  of  easy 
culture,  either  in  the  parlor  or  green^house,  and  will,  the  coming  season, 
prove  itself  a  universal  favorite  to  hundreds  as  well  as  to — Flora,  Phil- 
adelphia, Nov.  10,  1837. 

Epiphyllum  IruncMum. — Did  you  ever  see  a  scarlet  parasole?  I 
never  did  until  to-day.  I  was  in  the  hot-house  of  George  Pepper,  Esq., 
of  this  city,  (who,  by  the  way,  has  many  pretty  things  and  a  very  neat 
gardener,)  and  saw  a  most  splendid  affiiir.  The  handle  (three  feet 
long)  was  Cereus  triangularis,  and  the  cover  was  Cereus  [Epiphyllum] 
truncatum.  It  has  been  only  about  three  years  grafted,  and  is  now  near- 
ly three  feet  in  diameter,  and  covered  with  many  hundreds  of  flowers; 
and  I  venture  to  say  that  there  never  was  a  more  splendid  aftair  over 
the  head  of  Victoria.  The  Piiiladolphia  florists  now  generally  practise 
grafting  that  beautiful  fall  flowering  Cereus  on  the  C.  triangularis:  it 
grows  more  freely,  and  is  not  so  delicate  in  its  treatment  when  thus 
grafted;  and  they  "find  that  the  grafted  plants  command  a  higher  price. 
—Id. 
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Art.  III.      Retrospective  Criticism. 

Marchioness  of  Tavistock  dahlia. — Mr.  Editor:  Notwithstanding  you 
have  prefiiced  your  comments,  on  our  communication  in  your  Magazine 
of  the  18th  Ultimo,  pages  445,  446,  by  stating  that  you  did  not  "mention 
any  particuhir  individuals,"  and  that  the  above  gentlemen  (meaning  the 
subscribers)  had  "seen  fit  to  apply"  your  "  remarks  to  themselves," 
you  have  admitted  that  we  were  the  persons  you  alluded  to  in  your  re- 
marks on  the  dahlia  var.  Marchioness  of  Tavistock.  Your  attempts  to 
place  us  as  the  aggressors,  in  this  aftair,  and  to  plead  "  strict  justice" 
for  your  own  remarks,  w  hich  you  have  been  pleased  to  term  "  severe," 
comes  with  a  poor  grace  from  the  Editor,  when  it  is  admitted  our  opin- 
ion was  solicited  and  given  to  him,  as  we  have  before  stated,  in  confi- 
dence and  friendship. 

We  will  now  take  the  Editor's  own  version  of  this  matter,  and  will 
attempt  to  show  that  it  is  possible  for  an  editor  to  err.  After  informing 
us  that  it  is  "his  duty  to  point  out  the  comparative  merits  of  new  flow- 
ers, and  to  decide  upon  their  superiority,"  "  in  order  that  the  floricultu- 
ral  community"  "  may  be  kept  informed  of  the  value  of  every  new 
dahlia;"  he  very  gravely  adds,  "that  he  has  given  too  much  attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  dahlia,  not  to  jirofess  some  knowledge  of  a  fine 
flower."  If  the  Editor  joossesses  all  the  "knowledge"  he  professes  io 
have,  still  loe  would  respectfully  decline  to  be  classed  among  "  those 
who  are  willing  to  rely  upon"  his  "judgment." 

The  Editor  proceeds,  and  states,  "as  the  foundation  of "  his  "re- 
marks," that  "  with  the  Beauty  of  Cambridge  in  one  hand,  and  the 
Marchioness  of  Tavistock  in  the  other,  the  two  were  compared,  and  the 
observation  made  was,  that  it  strongly  resembled  the  former;  and,  if 
our  memory  serves  us,  (for  we  did  not  then  think  of  ever  speaking  of 
the  decision)  (?)  that  the  Beauty  of  Cambridge  w"is  one  which  would 
be  grown  by  them  as  soon  as  the  Marchioness  of  Tavistock."  We  re- 
collect stating,  that  if  the  flower  then  exhibited,  of  the  Marchioness  of 
Tavistock,  was  a  fair  specimen,  w'e  would  as  soon  cultivate  the  Beauty 
of  Cambridge;  and,  for  the  edification  of  your  readers,  if  not  for  your- 
self, Mr.  Editor,  we  will  copy  the  descrij)tion  given  of  the  Beauty  of 
Cambridge,  in  the  catalogue  published  by  Hovey  &  Co.,  No.  9  Mer- 
chants Row,  Boston,  in  May,  1837.  After  due  caution,  attended  with 
the  usual  very  particular  sisrn  of  *^*,  the  public  are  informed  that 
"  There  is  not  an  indifferent  flower  in  this  catalogue."  The  Beauty  of 
Candjridge  is  represented  to  be  as  follows,  viz.  "  Beauty  of  Cambridge, 
(Brewer's,)  fine  white,  elegantly  tipped  ivith  purple." 

"  Now,  mark  the  change  !  **#*##* 

In  spring  they  call  me  while,  in  autumn  skim-shy-blue." 
The  Editor  further  states,  that  his  "  remarks  were  not  made  because 
the  Marchioness  of  Tavistock  was  not  thought  a  dahlia  su])erior  to  all 
the  others,  but  because  it  should  have  been  classed  w  ith  one  of  such  in- 
feriority as  the  Beauty  of  Cambridge,"  with  its  '•'  still',"  irregular  and 
blunt  "  petals,"  nearly  every  flower  showing  a  large  eye,  and  the  col- 
ors dirty  v^hile  and  dull  |)nrplc,  mottled  and  unevenly  shaded  into  one 
another,  without  any  distiuctncss." 

B}'  comparing  the  above  statements,  made  by  the  professor  of  "  fine 
flowers,"  we  conclude  he  possessed  but  little  knowledge  of  the  Beauty 
of  Cambridge  in  May  last,  or  at  any  other  time;  both  his  stories  cannot 
be  correct.  Will  he  please  to  inform  those  "  who  are  willing  to  rely 
upon"  his  "judgment,"  which  of  these  statements  are  correct,  so  i\\a.X 
they  may  be  duly  informed  by  him  whose  "  duty"  it  is  "  to  decide." 
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The  charge  of  "  prejudice"  we  disclaim. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  state,  that  the  Editor  kneio,  or  should  have 
known,  that  the  rules  of  the  Metropolitan  Society  of  florists  and  ama- 
teurs of  London,  have  not  been  adopted  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society;  and  if  his  mark  of  approbation  was  given,  on  the  princi- 
ple which  governs  the  members  of  that  Society,  we  will  venture  an 
opinion,  that  all  the  other  gentlemen  used  their  own  eyes,  and  their  own 
opinions,  when  they  marked  for  the  best  flower. 

It  appears  somewhat  unaccountable  to  us,  that  the  owner  of  the  flow- 
er Victoria  should  be  the  only  person  present  who  should  be  able  to  ap- 
preciate the  beauty  of  "  the  most  attractive  flower  in  the  room,"  upon 
which,  at  "every  show,"  "encomiums"  had  been  "bestowed"  while 
"  others  equally  fine  were  scarcely  thought  of."  Were  all  the  persons 
present  prejudiced  ? 

In  our  former  paper  we  mentioned  Victoria,  with  a  view  to  show  how 
the  Editor's  taste,  (whose  "duty"  it  is  "to  decide")  was  sustained  by 
the  marking  for  the  best  dahlias;  which  he  now  states  "cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  any  test  of  their  respective  merits."  By  this  assertion  does 
the  Editor  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  he  considers  himself  possessing 
better  taste  than  the  other  nine  gentlemen,  some  of  whom  (to  speak  ad- 
visedly) have  had  as  long  experience  and  as  good  success  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  dahlia  as  himself  ?  or  is  their  marking  to  be  considered  as  no 
test,  because  they  have  judged  by  what  they  have  seen  and  known,  rath- 
er than  from  the  information  of  the  Editor  and  his  English  reports  ? 

The  scale  made  by  the  Editor,  from  the  English  periodicals,  is  foreign 
to  our  purpose.  Many  varieties  of  the  dahlia  that  continue  to  take 
prizes,  in  England,  have  been  excluded  from  some  of  the  best  collections 
in  this  country,  as  they  seldom  give  us  a  passable  specimen;  other  va- 
rieties may  probably  do  better  in  this  country  than  they  do  in  England, 
and  this  may  be  the  case  with  the  Marquis  of  Northampton.  We 
marked  for  this  flower,  using  our  omj/i  judgment;  and  there  was  no  other 
variety  that  received  a  greater  number  of  marks,  as  the  best  formed 
flower.  The  statement  made  by  the  Editor,  that  the  Marquis  of  North- 
ampton has  not  taken  "  a  single  prize,"  this  season,  in  England,  is  in- 
correct; we  have  proof  to  the  contrary.  The  Conqueror  of  Europe  is 
too  well  known  to  require  praise  at  our  hands;  it  received  seven  out  of 
ten  marks,  as  the  best  flower ;  a  pretty  good  proof  that  it  was  the  "most 
attractive  flower  in  the  room.'" 

Will  the  Editor  please  to  point  out  when  and  where  JVidnall's  Prin- 
cess Victoria  obtained  a  prize.  We  have  examined  the  reports  of  the 
American,  English  and  Scotch  Horticultural  Exhibitions,  and,  thus  far, 
it  ap|)ears  WidnalPs  Princess  Victoria  (probably  "  for  want  of  size") 
has  not  even  made  an  entry  in  the  "  winning  stand"  of  Mr.  Widnall,  or 
any  other  cultivator. 

We  respectfully  request  that  you  will  give  the  above  a  place  in  your 
next  number. 

Yours,  &c.  M.  P.  Wilder, 

S.  Walker. 
Dorchester,  Dec.  21,  1837. 

*^*  Since  the  above  communication  was  written,  we  have  examined 
Mr.  Widnall's  catalogue  of  May,  1837,  and  find  the  Beauty  of  Cam- 
bridge is  retained  in  his  collection  of  "superb  dahlias,"  with  the  follow- 
ing notice,  viz: 

"  S.  W.  has  aijain  taken  from  his  list  of  183G  more  than  fifty  of  the 
old  varieties,  and  has  added  about  the  same  number  of  the  newest  and 
best  kinds,  all  of  which  obtained  prizes  at  the  princii^al  exhibitions  of 
the  last  season." 
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We  mention  this  fact,  to  show  how  the  Beauty  of  Cambridge  is  es- 
timated by  the  person  who  raised  the  Marchioness  of  Tavistock,  and 
who  is  known  as  the  most  successful  cultivator  m  Great  Britain. 

M.  P.  W. 

S.  W. 

We  willingly  give  place  to  the  above  rejoinder  of  Messrs.  Walker  and 
Wilder,  (to  the  exclusion  of  other  matter,)  in  consequence  of  their  ex- 
press desire  that  we  should  give  it  an  insertion  in  this  number.  Had  we 
our  wish,  we  should  have  deferred  it  until  our  next;  but  we  give  way  to 
them. 

We  have  but  little  to  say,  in  answer  to  the  remarks  of  the  aliove  gen- 
tlemen. We  leave  our  readers  to  decide  for  themselves.  We  beg  leave, 
however,  to  correct  a  mistake  which  the  gentlemen  have  fallen  into,  and 
to  add  a  few  observations,  by  way  of  explaining  the  subject  to  those  who 
may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  flowers  which  are  mentioned  in  their  jiaper. 
The  remarks  made  by  Messrs.  Walker  and  Wilder,  that  the  Beauty  of 
Cambridge  was  a  dahlia  which  would  be  cultivated  by  them  as  soon  as 
the  Marchioness  of  Tavistock,  is  admitted.  This  is  all  we  wish.  It  is 
the  main  point  on  which  the  controversy  stands.  The  attempt  to  make 
the  Beauty  of  Cambridge  appear  a  first-rate  dahlia,  (or,  in  other  words, 
as  beautiful  as  the  Marchioness  of  Tavistock,)  is  as  silly  as  the  result  has 
been  abortive.  Those  who  know  the  Beauty  of  Cambridge  will  agree 
with  us  in  this  remark.  And  it  is  here  we  would  correct  the  gentlemen,  in 
regard  to  an  error  they  have  committed,  viz.,  that  of  placing  the  state- 
ments of  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,  in  regard  to  a  dahlia,  in  connection 
with  us.  Our  opinion  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  of  Messrs.  Hovey  & 
Co.  What  they  say  and  what  we  say  have  no  connection  whatever, 
any  more  than  that  of  Mr,  Widnall,  or  any  other  seedsman.  We  pre- 
sume, however,  that  Messrs.  Hovey  &,  Co.,  in  publishing  their  extensive 
catalogue  of  dahlias,  did,  as  all  seedsmen  in  this  country  do,  copy  their 
descriptions  from  the  English  catalogues.  From  this  Messrs.  Walk- 
er and  Wilder  proceed  to  show  the  inconsistency  of  our  oj)inion,  and 
ask  us  for  information  on  this  point.  We  deem  it  only  necessary  to 
state,  that  we  never  made  any  statement  about  the  Beauty  of  Cam- 
bridge, until  we  penned  the  remarks  in  our  last.  Our  opinion  is  there 
recorded,  and  remains  unchanged.  It  is  needless  for  us  to  show,  that 
though  it  was  not  an  indifferent  flower  in  the  spring  of  1837,  it  is  an  in- 
ferior one  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year.  The  Queen  of  Dahlias  was  once 
the  most  superb  edged  variety  ever  seen.  Is  it  so  now  ^  But  we  are 
occupying  too  much  room,  and  find  that  we  must  draw  our  observations 
to  a  close. 

The  charge  of  prejudice  need  not  have  been  mentioned.  The  vin- 
dictive spirit  in  which  the  above  remarks  are  written,  displays  at  once 
the  desire  the  gentlemen  had  to  discuss  the  subject  in  a  way  which  would 
have  been  agreeable  and  ])erhaps  interesting  to  our  readers.  The  sneer 
at  the  English  reports  would  have  come  with  a  better  grace  from  others 
than  those  who  quote  Mr.  Widnall's  opinion. 

One  remark,  and  we  leave  the  matter  where  we  found  it.  The  advice 
of  Messrs.  Walker  and  Wilder  is  altogether  gratuitous.  When  we  need 
their  guidance,  we  shall  most  assuredly  seek  it:  at  present  we  feel  com- 
petent to  judge  of  our  own  actions,  and  are  accountable  only  to  ourselves 
for  our  opinions.  Our  object  in  making  the  remarks  we  did,  in  the  first 
instance,  was  to  benefit  our  readers — to  let  them  see  how  far  away  from 
a  correct  expression  of  opinion  prejudice  would  carry  individuals — and 
to  give  some  information  concerning  the  character  of  those  new  and  truly 
beautiful  varieties  of  dahlias  which  have  been  introduced  this  season, 
which  might,  from  various  causes,  remain  unduly  unknown. — Ed. 
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Columbian  Horticultural  Society. — We  are  sorry  that  the  following- 
very  interesting  account  of  the  annual  and  fall  exhibitions  of  this  Society 
did  not  come  to  hand,  so  as  to  have  enahled  us  to  have  given  it  in  the 
December  number:  our  kind  correspondent  who  furnished  us  with  the 
following  article  will,  we  hope,  next  season,  forward  the  reports  in  time 
for  the  closing  number  of  the  volume;  we  pledge  ourselves  to  insert  all 
that  are  sent  us,  even  if  we  have  to  add  an  extra  sheet.  We  improve 
this  early  opportunity  to  present  the  following  to  our  readers,  and  hope 
that,  although  it  came  to  hand  so  late,  it  will  not  be  found  the  less  in- 
teresting.— Ed. 

The  First  Autumnal  Exhibition  of  the  Columbian  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety of  this  District  was  held  on  the  21st  and  22d  of  September  last,  in 
the  spacious  and  magnificent  saloon  of  Mr.  Kanisi.  The  Committee  of 
Arrangements  consisted  of  the  following  members,  viz :  Messrs.  Mag- 
neder,  Buist,  Pearce,  Weaver,  and  Douglas,  under  whose  superintend- 
ence this  show  was  made  not  only  very  beautiful,  but  highly  interesting. 
The  saloon  was  decorated  with  great  taste,  and  ornamented  in  a  style 
of  blended  simplicitj^  and  elegance.  At  the  entrance  the  eye  was  caught 
by  the  figure  of  an  anchor,  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  and  formed  of 
variously  colored  dahlias,  which,  at  night,  w^as  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
brilliant  lights;  thus  indicating  that  the  hopes  of  the  Society  were  not 
only  high,  but  bright.  This  was  the  work  and  conception  of  Mr.  Buist. 
The  coup  deceit  was  very  striking,  and  the  whole  room  had  the  appear- 
ance of  an  enchanted  garden.  The  side-tables  were  decorated  with 
pyramids  and  splendid  vases  of  flowers,  and  the  centre  table  with  dahlias, 
roses,  &c.  of  all  hues,  and  the  cross  table  at  the  bottom  of  the  room  was 
overspread  with  a  profusion  of  the  most  splendid  dahlias,  forminof,  in 
large  capitals,  the  name  of  the  enterprising  and  industrious  contributor, 
"  Joshua  Pearce."  A  large  grape  vine,  covered  with  leaves  and  clus- 
ters of  fine  grapes,  extended  in  festoons  from  one  extremity  of  this  table 
to  the  other,  and  was  supported  on  each  side  by  lemon  trees  laden  with 
their  golden  fruit.  The  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  season,  brought 
to  the  exhibition,  were  placed  on  stands  in  different  parts  of  the  saloon, 
and  excited,  by  their  magnitude,  beauty  and  excellence,  general  admira- 
tion. Among  other  objects  of  interest,  not  properly  to  be  classed 
among  the  horticultural  specimens,  were  two  fine  glass  hives,  filled  with 
two  pans  of  honey,  sent  by  Mr.  Thomas  Blagden,  of  Washington,  and 
a  citizen  of  Georgetown.  Among  the  green-house  and  other  exotic 
plants,  were  some  highly  esteemed  and  of  recent  introduction.  "  The 
bloom  of  cut  flowers,"  the  Committee  on  flowej's  observe  in  their  re- 
port, "  was  varied  and  abundant.  Of  the  China  rose,  the  variety, 
beauty  and  fragrance  far  exceeded  any  collection  heretofore  presented, 
and,  in  relation  to  this  justly  admired  flower,  too  much  praise  cannot  be 
awarded  to  our  cultivators  for  their  exertions  in  procuring  new  varieties 
and  improving  the  old  ones  by  seed."  The  collection  of  dahlias  was 
very  large,  and  exceedingly  splendid  and  beautiful.  No  such  display 
had  ever  been  \vitnessed  before  in  this  city.  They  were  all  of  superior 
kinds,  many  new  varieties  and  some  seedlings  raised  in  this  District. 
The  show  of  native  flowers,  ferns  and  mosses  was  in  fine  taste.  These 
had  been  gathered  and  arranged  in  the  most  beautiful  and  tasty  manner 
by  the  fair  patrons  of  the  Society,  to  whose  active  and  unceasing  exer- 
tions on  this,  as  on  all  former  occasions,  the  Society  is  largely  indebted. 
"  To  thorn,"  sayg  the  Committee  with  great  truth,  "  we  mainly  owe  the 
beautiful  arrani,'ement  of  the  flowers  in  vases,  and  other  decorations;  and 
the  best  compliment  the  Committee  can  pay  thena  is  to  say,  that  they  are 
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indispensable  in  our  cause,  and,  like  their  fuir  emblems,  we  should  fail 
without  them."  It  was  interesting  as  well  as  deliirhtful  to  see  those  la- 
dies thus  laudably  and  zealously  enijiloycd  in  drawing  out  and  unfolding 
the  magic  combinations  of  beauty,  dictated  by  their  delicate  and  exqui- 
site taste.  The  married  and  the  single  were  alike  engaged  in  this 
charming  occupation,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  thfm  to  give  their  names. 
They  were,  Mrs.  Towson,  Mrs.  Seaton,  Mrs.  Kurtz,  Mrs.  Maeneder, 
and  Mrs.  Pearce;  and  the  Misses  Mead,  JNIagneder,  Bingham,  Gilnian, 
Seaton,  Barnard,  McKean,  Johnson,  and  Price. 

The  visiters  were  numerous  and  distinguished.  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  heads  of  departments,  members  of  Congress,  foreign 
ministers,  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  &c.,  attended,  and  swelled  the 
collections  to  a  considerable  amount.  The  music  of  the  marine  band 
gave  an  additional  charm  to  the  beautiful  spectacle,  and  the  visit  of  sev- 
eral tribes  of  Indians,  then  in  this  city,  added  variety  and  interest  to  the 
scene,  with  which  these  rude  children  of  nature  seemed  to  be  as  much 
delighted  as  the  most  polished  and  refined.  The  following  reports  of 
the  standing  Committees  will  convey  a  proper  idea  of  the  various  arti- 
cles exhibited  on  this  occasion. —  Geo.  fVatterston. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Flowers. — Contributors.  Mrs.  Towson: 
A  great  variety  of  native  flowers,  in  the  form  of  an  urn.  The  beauti- 
ful arrangement  of  bloom  in  this  decoration  made  it  highly  ornamental, 
and  fully  displayed  this  lady's  usual  taste. 

Mrs.  Seaton :  several  vases  of  clioice  flowers,  very  handsomely  arrang- 
ed. Mrs.  Bomford:  from  her  collection,  many  fine  plants:  among  them 
a  Ficus  elastica,  in  great  luxuriance.  Mrs.  J.  Kurtz:  some  fine  gerani- 
ums, and  other  plants  in  excellent  order.  Mrs.  Peirce:  a  stand  of  splen- 
did dahlias,  seedlings  from  Linncean  Hill,  the  word  "Peirce"  beautifully 
formed  in  the  centre.  Mrs.  Lenthall:  a  very  fine  pomegranate,  well 
stocked  with  fruit,  and  several  other  plants  in  fine  condition. 

Mrs:  Suter:  fine  double  asters,  marigolds,  and  roses.  Mrs.  Wagga- 
man:  fine  dahlias,  marigolds,  and  asters.  Mrs  Dick:  marigolds,  re- 
markable for  their  extrordinary  size  and  fine  color.  Mrs.  Fultner,  Mrs. 
Davis,  Mrs.  Weaver,  and  IVIrs.  Wilkes:  various  cut  flowers.  Mrs. 
Gunnell:  several  varieties  of  tea  and  other  roses. 

Miss  Oilman:  a  variety  of  n;itive  flowers,  mosses  and  ferns,  arranged 
with  great  ingenuity.  Misses  Mead,  McKean,  Bingham,  Seaton,  Price, 
Johnson,  Lay,  Barnard,  Gunnell,  R.  W.  Smith,  E.  P.  Smith,  Magne- 
der:  vases  of  flowers. 

From  the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  Peirce  some  very  choice  China  roses, 
fruit  trees,  and  magnolias.  His  dahlias  were  numerous,  and  in  addition 
to  the  many  fine  varieties,  he  exhibited  a  large  number  of  splendid  seed- 
lings. From  the  collection  of  Mr.  John  Douglas,  jr.,  a  large  num- 
ber of  dahlias,  most  of  them  very  superior,  and  exhibited  by  him.  From 
the  collection  of  Mr.  John  Douglas,  sen.,  a  variety  of  choice  plants, 
a  few  in  pretty  bloom,  and  a  limb  of  Datura  arborea,  ten  feet  high,  with 
a  profusion  of  flowers. 

From  the  collection  of  W.  Buist,  among  other  plants,  fine  speci- 
mens of  Astrapas'a  Wallichw,  Manettta  glabra,  Jxora  coccinea,  Brunia 
nodiflora  Russeh'ajiincea,  Eucalyptus  cordiita,  Lechenaultm  formosa, 
Leucadendron  argenteum,  Gardoquia  Hookert,  Melaleiica  pubescens, 
Crinum  amabile,  Ardisia  solanacea,  Ficus  elastica,  Fuchsia  Youngn 
grandiflora,  and  several  varieties  of  acacias  ;  of  cut  flowers,  many  new 
varieties;  of  tea  roses  and  dahlias,  a  profusion  of  the  most  apjjroved 
kinds.  An  anchor,  suspended  iu  the  I'oom,  formed  by  him  of  dahlias, 
was  greatly  admired. 

From  the  collections  of  Messrs.  Yates,  Slater,  and  Cammack,alarge 
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number  of  dahlias  of  standard  varieties.  From  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Minister  Plenipotentiary,  the  Honorable  Mr.  Fox:  a  beautiful  rollection 
of  the  most  select  varieties  of  dahlias.  From  Dr.  Alexander  M'Williams: 
cactuses  of  large  size  and  singular  growth.  From  Dr.  James  S.  Gun- 
nell:  a  fine  collection  of  dahlias — yellow,  white,  Kiartzu,  blush,  tea  and 
other  roses,  in  very  pretty  bloom  and  excellent  order;  also  seedling 
camellias,  in  vigorous  growth. 

From  Captain  W.  Weaver:  plants  of  Campanula  pyramid Jilis  of 
large  size — the  profusion  of  flowers  rendered  them  very  ornamental, 
and  gave  evidence  of  superior  cultivation.  From  Georgetown  College: 
Hedychiumcoronarium  (or  garland  flower)  and  Dionee^a  muscipula  (Ve- 
nus's  fly-traj),)  both  in  great  prefection.  J'rom  Dr.  Magneder:  various 
cut  flowers.  From  Mr.  D.  A.  Hall:  a  melocactus  (lurk's  cap)  of 
large  size.     From  Mr.  Little:  superior  asters. 

From  Mr.  Blagden  and  Mr.  Pettit:  beautiful  specimens  of  honey,  in 
glass  cases  taken  entire  from  the  hive. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Fruits. — The  Committee  on  Fruits  have 
singular  pleasure  in  making  thfir  report  upon  the  fruits  exhihited  at  this 
their  first  essay  in  raising  a  fall  Exhibition.  The  fruits  were  aliundant, 
numerous  in  variety,  and  fine  in  quality  and  maturity;  and  your  Commit- 
tee are  fearful  that  they  may  be  guilty  of  omissions  when  having  to 
notice  such  numbers  of  specimens  as,  in  the  course  of  their  duties,  they 
were  called  on  to  inspect.  They  therefore  crave  excuse  for  the  follow- 
ing brief  mention. 

The  lady  of  the  President  of  the  Society  presented  a  handsome  collection 
containing,  amongst  others,  the  Georgia  black  peach,  the  General  Brown 
and  lemon  peaches;  Catawba  and  Isabella  grapes;  beurre  pears,  &.c. 
Mrs.  Seaton:  a  plateau,  containing  dishes  of  Isabella  and  Catawba  srapes, 
various  peaches,  Seckel  and  beurre  pears,  red  filberts,  belle  apples,  &c. 
Mrs.  J.  Gales,  jr. :  a  bunch  of  the  lemon  tree,  bearing  three  lemons  of  ex- 
traordinary size  and  beauty. 

Mr.  John  A.  Saiith:  numerous  varieties  of  apples,  peaches,  &c, 
amongst  which  were  the  belle,  belle-fleur,  summer  Catlin,  Robinson 
white,  white  Calville,  black  redstreak,  Roane's  white  crab,  Shippen's 
russeting.  Long  Island  russet,  sheei)nose,  golden  pippin,  Rhode  Island 
greening, winter  pearmain,winesap,  wine-apple,  pomme  d'Apis,Huirhes's 
crab,  Scrivener's  red, house-apple,  green  Newtown  pippin,  yellow  New- 
town pippin,  Cooper's  russeting,  Holland  ])ippin  apples;  Orange  d'Hiver, 
St.  Germain,  St.  Michael's  Angleterre  or  English  beurre  and  negro 
pears;  lemon,  yellow,  freestone,  and  Dutchess  peaches,  monthly  Alpine 
strawberries,  Buonaparte  canteleupe  melon,  &.c. 

Mr.  William  Cammack:  Rodman's  cling,  golden  purple,  or  Georgia 
paste  peaches;  Spitzemburgh  and  Newtown  pippin  apples.  Mr.  George 
Shoemaker:  a  noble  display  of  Catawba  grapes,  fine  peaches,  and 
handsome  lemons.  Judge  Morrell:  very  fine  black  Malaga  grapes, 
from  a  vine  raised  by  himself  from  seed.  Georgetown  College:  hand- 
some bunches  of  grapes,  pears,  &.c.  General  Walter  Smith:  brown 
and  golden  beurre  pears  of  superb  quality. 

Mr.  Joshua  Pierce:  a  great  display  of  peaches,  apples,  and  lemons, 
of 'Superior  quality.  Mr.  Kurtz,  jr.,  a  neat  frame  containing  bunches 
of  Catawba  gra])cs  tastefully  arranged.  Mr.  John  Douijiass:  a  sins.de 
syjecimen  of  peach,  remarka!)ie  for  being  the  finest  in  the  room.  Dr. 
Bayne,  of  Prince  George's  County:  a  fine  collection  of  very  handsome 
peaches.  Mr.  John  Boyle:  a  dwarf  apple-treo,  little  more  than  a  foot 
in  height,  bea!'!i,'  a  cluster  of  finely-formed  fruit  of  extraordinary 
beauty.  Mr.  Rdhert  Barnard:  a  few  peaches  of  the  Admirable,  and  a 
variety  of  fall  Catlin  api)les. 

Mr.  Adam  Lindsay:  bell-fleur  apples,  and  a  branch  of  a  vine  contain- 
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ing  such  abundance  of  the  finest  grapes  as  would  have  puzzled  Caleb, 
the  son  of  Jephunneh,  and  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  to  have  borne  off 
from  the  land  of  promise  without  detection.  Well,  indeed,  in  this,did  the 
father  of  the  Society  hiifhly  honor  it  and  himself. 

Tiie  Committee  consider  the  Exhi!)ition  of  fruits  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely creditable  to  those  who  raised  them,  and  an  earnest  of  the  per- 
fection to  which  the  District  may  attain  in  this  branch  of  horticulture. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Veu:etables. — The  Committee  on  Vegeta- 
bles report  that  at  the  recent  exhibition  held  by  this  Society  on  the  21st 
and  22d  of  last  September,  the  vegetables,  although  not  so  abundant  as 
they  had  a  right  to  expect,  from  the  numerous  members  of  the  Society 
engaged  in  their  cultivation,  yet,  in  size  and  quality,  were  not  inferior  to 
any  ever  before  exhibited.  The  Silesian  or  sugar  beet,  of  Messrs. 
Hines  and  Mr.  Lindsay,  were  particularly  fine;  the  cabbages  by  Mr. 
Cammack  would  do  credit  to  any  part  of  the  world.  The  sweet  pota- 
toes by  Colonel  Naylor  were  extraordinary  productions;  the  field  pump- 
kins of  Mr.  Barnard  and  Mr.  Lindsay  were  well  worthy  of  notice.  The 
Committee  take  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  all  the  vegetables  were  of 
the  very  best  quality,  and  such  as  would  do  great  credit  to  the  best  gar- 
dener of  our  country.  The  Committee  have  observed  a  gradual  and 
progressive  improvement  in  our  vegetable  market  since  the  formation  of 
this  Society;  and  they  have  Jio  hesitation  in  saying,  they  believe  the 
Society  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  that  improvement. 

The  Committee  annex  hereto  a  particular  list  of  the  contributors  and 
the  articles  presented, 

Mr.  Joshua  Peirce:  a  fine  plant  of  Delaway  cabbage,  very  good  Savoy 
cabbage,  three  flat  Dutch  cabbages,  one  weighing  18  lbs.  three  heads  very 
good  fall  lettuce,  pickles,  ruta  baga  and  stubble  turnips,  bunch  of  car- 
rots, and  one  fine  Q'^g  plant.  Mr.  John  A.  Smith:  turnips,  carrots, 
amber  and  mangel  wurtzel  beets,  salsify,  one  Canadian  squash,  two 
Connecticut  field  puni|)kins,  one  cream-colored  pumpkin,  one  very  fine 
bunch  of  double  leaf  frizzled  parsely,  fine  specimens  of  the  Lima  beans, 
very  fine  okra  and  fine  brocoli,  three  delicious  and  fine  flavored  nut- 
meg cantaleupes,  simlins  and  vegetable  marrow  squash,  and  a  bunch  of 
hybrid  turnips. 

Mr.  J.  VV.  Weaver:  Drumhead  Savoy,  red  and  sugar-loaf  cabbage, 
very  fine,  very  good  fall  radish,  fine  winter  squash,  carrots  and  parsnips. 
Mr.  William  Cammack:  two  beautiful  flat  Dutch  cabbages,  each  26  lbs., 
two  bunches  of  long  blood  beet.  Mr.  Henry  Naylor:  very  large 
and  fine  sweet  potatoes,  beans,  beets,  jiarsnips,  and  radishes,  and  one 
fine  flat  Dutch  sugar  cabbage.  Mr.  Barnard:  excellent  snowball  pota- 
toes, very  fine  specimen  of  the  Lima  bean,  large  Connecticut  field 
pumpkins,  and  bush  simlins,  ripe  for  seed,  three  varieties  of  the  sweet 
basil. 

Miss  Catharine  Barnard:  beautiful  and  rare  specimen  of  the  sweet 
basil,  from  Porto  Rico.  Mr.  George  Naylor:  three  very  fine  turnip 
beets,  one  fine  flat  Dutch cabi)agc,  and  snap  beans.  Mrs.  Wheat:  fine 
blood  beets,  good  carrots  and  parsnips.  Mr.  Richard  Southern:  two 
fine  Savoy  and  red  cabbages.  Mr.  John  Ousely:  specimen  of  sweet 
pepper,  and  two  fine  e'^':t^  plants. 

Mr.  Pleasants:  fine  large  potatoes,  (ash-leaf  kidney.)  Mrs.  Carter: 
very  fine  Mercer  potatoes.  Mrs.  Wachter:  very  good  celery  and  pars- 
nips. Mrs.  Yates,  of  Alexandria:  fine  blood  beets.  Mrs.  Seaton  :  fine 
turnip-roat  cabbage,  beets  and  potatoes.  Mr.  Suter:  specimen  of  the 
sweet  gourd.  Mr.  Adam  liindsuy:  fine  sugar  or  Silesian  beet,  ])ump- 
kin  and  sweet  pepper.  Mi".  John  Douglas:  good  celery,  fine  silver-skin 
onions,  from  seed  sown  the  last  Spring.  Messrs.  C.  &  M.  Hines:  eight 
sugar  or  Silesian  beets,  average  ten  to  thirteen  pounds.  Mr.  Samuel 
Whitall:  fine  silver-skin  and  straw-colored  onions. 
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Fourth  Annual  Exhibition. — An  account  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Exhi- 
bition of  the  Columbian  Horticultural  Society  has  been  delayed  by  causes 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention.  This  delay,  however,  will  not,  it  is 
hope,  lessen  its  interest  to  those  who  take  a  pleasure  in  horticultural 
pursuits,  or  in  the  advancement  of  an  art  so  conducive  to  the  comfort, 
gratification  and  sustenance  of  mankind.  The  fourth  Annual  Exhibition 
of  the  Society  was  held  on  t!ie  7th  and  8th  of  June  last,  in  the  splendid 
saloon  of  Signor  Carusi,  which  from  its  syiaciousness,  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  display  to  great  advantage  the  floral  and  other  productions  of 
the  garden, and  the  Committee  of  arrangements  did  not  fail  to  manifest  their 
usual  taste  and  industry  in  the  decoration  and  embellishment  of  the  room. 
It  was  indeed  a  beautiful  spectacle,  which  all  seemed  to  enjoy,  and  with 
which  none  could  avoid  being  delighted.  "  Music,"  say  the  Committee, 
in  their  report,  "  which  seems  to  be  indispensable  to  such  exhibitions, 
added  its  cheerful  sounds  to  the  harmonious  notes  of  the  mocking  and 
Canary  birds  that  charmed  the  perfumed  atmosphere  with  their  melo- 
dy." The  visiters  were  numerous  and  respectable,  and  the  collections 
made  on  the  first  day  exceeded  those  taken  on  the  first  day  of  any  for- 
mer exhibition  of  the  Societ3^  To  the  great  disappointment  of  many 
who  had  delayed  their  visit  to  the  last  evening,  the  weather  was  so  show- 
ery, daring  the  whole  of  the  second  day,  that  they  could  not  attend. 
"  Not  a  single  mark  of  disapprobation,"  observe  the  Committee,  "  is 
known  to  have  been  made  by  any  of  the  numerous  assembly  ;  and  every 
visiter  seemed  to  enjoy  the  rich  treat  it  was  the  study  and  pride  of  the 
Committee  to  provide  for  all."  Among  the  interesting  spectacles  on  the 
second  day  was  the  appearance  of  the  orphans  of  the  Asylums  of 
Georgetown  and  Washington,  conducted  by  their  teachers,  who  par- 
took of  a  sumptuous  repast  of  strawberries  and  other  refreshments 
generously  provided  on  the  occasion  by  a  patroness  of  the  Society, 
whose  ardor  in  the  cause  is  equalled  only  by  her  benevolence.  These 
interesting  oI)jects  of  charity  then  united  their  infant  voices  in  a  song  of 
praise  to  the  Author  of  all  good,  and  retired  delighted  with  their  visit. 
It  is  due  to  those  ladies  who  so  kindly  volunteered  their  valuable  ser- 
A'ices,  to  state  that  the  arrangement  of  the  cut  flowers  in  the  small  pyra- 
mids, vases  and  stands,  was  their  exclusive  work;  and  the  Committee 
remark  that  "  they  would  be  doing  great  violence  to  their  feelings  did 
they  withhold  the  warmest  expression  of  praise  and  approbation  so  justly 
due  to  the  young  ladies,  to  whom  they  were  also  indebted  for  so  many 
of  the  sweetest  and  most  admired  ornaments  of  the  room."*  Greater 
unanimity  and  anxiety  to  excel  each  other  existed  among  the  contribu- 
tors than  on  any  former  occasion,  and  the  display  of  floral  beauty  was 
therefore  more  splendid  in  the  collection  of  rare,  valuable,  and  curious 
plants  than  it  ever  had  before  been.  Among  the  rare  plants  were 
fine  specimens  of  tea,  India  rubber,  cactuses,  camphor  tree,  sago  plants, 
coral  tree,  silver  tree  of  New  Holland,  several  curious  New  Holland 
acacias,  heaths,  &c.  The  florists  also  exhibited  the  largest  and  finest 
collection  of  geraniums  that  had  ever  before  been  seen  at  the  shows  of 
the  Society  ;  a  great  variety  of  China  and  new  hybrid  roses,  some  of 
great  beauty  ;  fine  large  plants  of  the  Camellm  japonica,  raised  in  this 
District  from  seed,  and  by  inarching  ;  a  variety  of  calceolaris  ;  some 
superior  dahlias  in  fine  bloom  ;  and  of  native  plants,  some  very  delicate 
orchises,  ferns,  mosses,  &.c.  The  large  contributors  on  this  occasion 
were  Messrs,  Peirce,  Douglass,  Buist,  Dr.  McWilliams,  Dr.  Gunnell, 
Mr  R,  Dick,  Mr.  Hoppe,  Mr,  Fulmer,  &c.  of  the  District  ;  Messrs. 
John   and  Samuel  Feast,  of  Baltimore. 

*  These  young  ladies  were  tlie  Misses  Mear),  Morrell,  Cox,  Seaton,  Price,  Smith  and 
Baiuard. 
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Handsome  contributions  were  also  made  by  Mrs.  Bomford,  Mrs, 
Seaton,  Mrs.  Kurtz,  Mrs.  J.  Thompson,  Mrs.  B.  M.  Berry,  Mrs.  Peircp, 
Mrs.  Lenthall,  Mrs.  Forsyth,  Mrs.  Doui,dass,  &c.,  and  the  Misses  F. 
Clark,  Gilhnan,  Watterson,  Boyel,  M.  Jones,  Barnard,  and  Gunnell. 
The  flourishing  College  at  Georgetown  likewise  contributed  a  large 
collection  of  aloes,  acacias,  tea  plants,  cactuses,  and  various  green-house 
plants.  Mr.  Dick's  large  and  beautiful  heliotrope  was  much  admired,  and 
also  his  double  tlowering  pomegranate,  calceolaris,  &.c.  Of  Mr.  Fulmer, 
who  sent  a  variety  of  garden  flowers  of  the  best  varieties,  the  Committee 
thus  speak  :  "  This  gentleman  deserves  great  credit  for  the  attention 
he  has  paid  to  this  tribe  of  plants,  in  selecting  and  cultivating  only  the 
best  and  most  showy  sorts."  Mr.  John  Feast's  specimen  of  the  Cactus 
speciosissimus,  with  four  beautiful  flowers,  excited  great  admiration, 
Mr.  San)uel  Feast  sent  a  specimen  of  the  Cactus  speciosus,  with  up- 
wards of  75  expanded  flowers,  a  collection  of  near  200  roses,  embrac- 
ing China,  French  and  Scotch,  splendid  pseonies,  &.c.,  which  were  not 
received,  unfortunately,  till  the  evening  of  the  second  day's  exhibi- 
bition,  when,  from  the  delay  and  the  want  of  water,  they  had  been 
considerably  injured.  The  cactus,  had  it  been  received  immediately 
on  its  arrival,  would,  the  Connnittee  think,  "  have  formed  one  of  the 
most  splendid  objects  in  the  room."  From  Mrs.  Bomford's  choice 
collection,  fine  specimens  of  Ficus  elastica,  geraniums,  calceolarias, 
&c,  were  obtained,  and  a  variety  of  cut  flowers,  tastefully  arrang- 
ed in  silver  and  China  vases.  Mrs.  Seaton  sent  fine  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  loaded  with  fruit  and  flowers,  and  some  beautiful  specimens  of 
shell  flowers;  Mrs.  B,  M.  Berry,  cut  flowers,  arranged  with  taste  in 
moss;  Mrs.  Peirce,  new  varieties  of  heart's-ease,  very  large  and  beau- 
tiful; Miss  Gilman,  a  beautiful  collection  of  native  and  and  exotic  flowers 
so  arranged  as  to  form  the  word  "  Flora,"  and  Miss  M.  Johns,  pretty 
specimens  of  shell  flowers,  very  creditable  to  the  taste  and  skill  of^  the  ar- 
tist. Of  the  fruits  exhibited  at  this  show,  the  Comnu'ttee  on  fruits  speak 
in  high  and  just  terms.  Of  the  strawberries  exhibited,  there  were  some 
specimens,  the  Committee  remark,  "  which  far  outdid  any  heretofore 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Society  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
attention  to  the  growth  and  cultivation  of  this  fine  fruit  is  firmly  fixed 
in  this  District,  and  the  produce  of  the  finest  sorts  much  increased,  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  common  and  inferior  kind."  At  this,  as  at  the  pre- 
ceding exhibition,  the  superiority  was  awarded  to  Mr.  William  Cam- 
mack,  "  whose  Southborough  seedling  surpassed  in  size  and  beauty 
every  other  specimen  offered."  The  goosberries  were  fine  and  free 
from  rust.  "  Those  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cammack,  from  trees  imported 
by  him  from  Lancashire,  in  1834,  were  the  largest  offered,  and  of  these  the 
green  gage  was  decidedly  the  finest."  The  cherries  were  generally 
inferior  to  those  at  former  exhibitions.  The  parcel  by  M.  St.  C.  Clarke, 
Esq.  were  the  finest  in  maturity,  appearance,  and  flavor.  The  cur- 
rants were  few  and  small;  and  of  the  green-house  fruits,  the  Conmiittee 
give  the  superiority  to  those  sent  by  Dr.  McWilliams,  though  those 
produced  by  Dr.  Riley  and  Mr.  Peirce  would  have  reflected  high  honor 
on  any  gardener.  The  following  are  the  varieties  of  strawberries  ex- 
hibited :  Hudson,  white  melon,  Bath  scarlet,  Downton,  Wilmot,  Haut- 
bois,  Methven,  Southborough  seedlins,  Keen's  seedling,  John  Adams, 
and  Bourbon  pine;  and  the  exhibiters  were  Mrs.  B.  M.  Berry,  Mrs. 
Hickey,  Mrs.  Seaton,  Mrs.  Towson,  and  Messrs.  Hoppe,  Smith,  Bar- 
nard, Ousley,  William  and  Ednmnd  Cammack.  The  cherries  were  of  the 
following  kinds,  viz.  May  and  June  Didce,  Spnnish  yellow,  white-heart 
and  black  Tartarian;  and  the  goosberries,  the  Warrington,  Hero,  \\hite- 
smith,  sportsman,  green  gage.  Waters,  amber,  and  favorite  green.  The 
fihovv  of  esculent  vegetables  was,  for  the  season,  very  creditable.  These 
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consisted  of  various  kinds  of  radishes,  peas,  lettuce,  onions,  early  and 
George  York  cal)bages,  Mercer  and  ash-leaf  kidney  potatoes,  bunch 
and  Windsor  beans, beets,  rhul)arb,caiilifl()\ver,  long  frame,  London  long 
early,  Patrick's  prize  and  Lumber  Park  cucumbers,  double-leaf  curled 
parsley,  early  horn  carrots,  mushrooms,  and  early  tomatoes. —  W. 


Art.  V.     Faneuil  Hall  Market. 


Roots,  Tubers,  fyc. 

Potatoes,  new  : 

^  ^  per  barrel, .  . , 

Common,  <  '       ,      ,    , 

i  per  busliel,  .  .  , 

^,  ^  per  banel, 

Chenanffoes,  <  '       i     i    i 
°      '  I  per  bushel, . 

■c    .      .     S  I'fi''  barrel,.  .  , 
Eastports,  <  '       .     .    , 

'^  I  per  bushel..  .  , 

Sweet,  \  P«^'- ^"^'x'l 

'  i   per  peck, 

T<  per  bushel, 
uriiips,    <  f^           ,    ' 

^       i  per  peck, 

Onions : 

red,    per  bunch, 

white,  per  bushel, 

Beets,  new,  per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  bushel, 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

Horsciadish,  per  pound,. .  .  . 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 


From     To 

I 
^cts.  ??cts. 


1  00  1  25 

40  50 

1  25  1  50 

2  03  2  25 

1  00  I 

1  25  1  50 

37.'>'     60 


Cabbages,  Salads,  fyc. 

Cabbages,  per  dozen  : 

Savoys, 

Driimlieads, 


m 

75 

17 

20 

4 

6 

25 

1  50 

50 

75 

50 

75 

75 

1  00 

37| 
1  CO 


12 


50 
1  25 


Red  Dutch, I     75    1 


Cauliflowers,  each,. 
Brocolis,  each,. .  . 
Lettuce,  per  head, . 
Celery,  per  root,  . . 


Squashes  and  Pumpldns. 


Squashes,  per  pound: 
Autumnal  marrow,. 

Lima, 

Winter  crookneck. 

Pumpkins,  each, 


\2h 

12.i 

10' 

6 


3  4 

2  3 

2i|  3 

12|l  20 


Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs. 


Parsley,  per  hall" peck,. 

Sage,   per  pound, 

Marjorum,  per  bunch,. 
Savory,  p.er  bunch,.  .  .  . 
Spearmint,  per  bunch,. 


Fruits. 


Common,  \  P^''  ''=^'"'"«''- 


Apples,  dessert  : 
jei 

)er  bushel, 
:r  barrel, 
per  bushel, 
cr  barrc 
er  bushel,.  . 


Russet: 


T>  ij    •       'y  per  barrel,. .  . 
Baldwms,  <  '  ' 


Ball  flowers. 


per  barrel,..  . 

per  bus'iel,..  . 

Golden  pippins,  per  bushel. 

Pears: 

Passe  Colmar,  per  dozen,. . 

Chaumoniel,  per  dozen,. .  .  . 

St.  Germain,  per  dozen,.  . . 

Beurre  Diel,  per  dozen, 

Prince's  St.  Germain  pr  doz. 

Lewis,  per  dozen, 

T.  1  •        <  per  barrel, 

Baking,  <  '      ■     i    i 

"'  <  per  bushel, 

Quinces,  per  buslici, 

Pine-apples,  each, 

Grapes,  per  pound: 

Malaga, . 


From,    To 


^  cts.  $  cts 


1  50 


Cranberries,  <  P         "■    '*  " 


per  peck, 
Oranges,  ])er  dozen,.  .  . . 
Lemons,  per  dozen,.  .  .  . 

Cocoanuts,  each, 

Shaddocks,  each 


Walnuts,  <  '      ,      I    ,'■■ 
i  p.er  bii.-iicl,.. 

„,      .     .      <  per  barrel,. 

Chestnuts,  <  '      ,     ,    ,' 

'  I  per  bushel,. 


00 
00 
00 
25 
00 
50 
50 

25 

37^ 

50   I 

37.i 

Zlh 

25' 

50 

00 

00 

12^ 

20 
00 
50 
£0 
37.i 
5" 
25 

00    6 
00  (3 


20 
12 
12 


2  00 

1  50 

2  25 

1  50 

2  50 
11  50 


60 
75 
50 
50 

5  GO 


25 
25 


75 

50 

6 

CO 
00 


I  Almonds,  (sweel,)per  pound,. 

jFilberts,  per  pound, 

ICastana,..  .^ 


4  CO 

12 

4 

3 


5  CO 

14 

6 

G 


Remarks. — There  is  but  little  to  note  in  the  state  of  the  market  this 
mouth.     The  weather  has  remained  cold,  though  not  so  severe  as  to 
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prevent  the  bringing  of  potatoes,  turnips,  and  other  vegetables,  from  the 
country.  The  stock,  therefore,  on  hand,  is  considerably  large  and  of 
good  quality. 

Potatoes  remain  without  any  alteration,  except  in  Eastports,  which 
have  advanced  a  shade;  and  sweet,  which,  from  the  diminished  stock, 
command  higher  rates.  Sales  of  turnips  have  been  moi-e  brisk,  and,  al- 
though there  is  a  good  stock,  prices  have  advanced.  Bunched  onions 
are  rather  scarce. 

Of  cabhages  there  is  a  good  supply,  excepting  drumheads,  of  which 
only  a  very  limited  stock  of  those  of  good  quality  remains  on  hand:  the 
reason  of  their  scarcity  we  alluded  to  in  our  November  report.  Cauli- 
flowers yet  come  to  hand  in  tolerable  abundance  for  the  season.  Bro- 
coiis  are  about  gone.  Lettuce  improves  in  quality  as  the  season  ad- 
vances. Celery  is  plentiful  and  prices  moderate.  Squashes  are  less 
abundant  than  at  our  last  report,  and  prices  of  all  sorts  have  much  ad- 
vanced; considering  the  cool  summer  and  early  frosts,  the  stock  is  far 
greater,  and  the  quality  very  superior  to  what  would  have  beea 
supposed. 

Apples  remain  about  the  same;  some  fine  golden  pippins  have  just 
come  to  hand;  Baldwins  keep  finely.  Of  pears,  the  sup])ly  has  fallen 
off,  and,  with  the  excejnion  of  the  Lewis,  there  is  oidy  a  few  dozens  re- 
maining; some  very  handsome  pears,  known  as  Prince's  St.  Germain, 
have  been  received.  Quinces  are  about  gone.  Pine-apples  are  scarce. 
Malaga  grapes  abundant,  there  having  been  some  arrivals  with  large 
quantities.  Cranberries  remain  about  the  same.  Walnuts  and  chest- 
nuts are  scarce. —  Yours,  JM.  T.,  Boston,  Dec.  23d,  1837. 
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Vegetables. — Potatoes,  per  bushel,  37i  to  62.\  cts.  Turnips,  per 
bushel,  25  to  37.i  cts.  Carrots,  per  bushel,  50  lo  6-2.^  cts.  Parsnips, 
per  bushel,  50  to  62i  cts.  Beets,  per  bushel,  62^  to  75  cts.  Horserad- 
ish, per  bushel,  $1  to  SS.  Onions,  per  bushel:  red,  $1;  white,  §1.50. 
Spinach,  per  bushel,  374  to  50  cts.  Cabbages,  per  dozen:  drumheads, 
37^  to  75  cts.;  Savoys,  37.^  to  50  cts.;  red  Dutch,  75  cts.  to  $1.  Celery, 
per  dozen  bunches,  $1  to  $l.bO.  Cauliflowers,  each,  12.^  to  37^  cts. 
Common  salad,  per  half  jieck,  25  cts.  Leeks,  per  dozen,  25  cts.  Sal- 
sify, per  dozen  bunches,  62.^  cts.     Pumpkins,  each,  12.^  to  50  cts. 

Fruit. — Apples,  per  barrel:  Rhode  Island  greenings,  $2.50;  Newtown 
pippins,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  Spitzcmberg,  $3;  Banderveres,  $3;  common, 
$L25to  $1.50.  Pears,  winter,  per  half  peck,  25  cts.  Cranberries,  per 
bushel,  $3.  Grapes,  foreign  :  white,  25  cts;  black,  372  cts.  Pine-apples, 
each,  50  cts.  Oranges,  per  dozen,  37^  to  62^  cts.  Lemons,  per  dozen, 
37i  to  62^  cts.  Cocoanuts,  per  dozen,  75  cts.  Chestnuts,  per  bushel, 
$b.  Hickory  nuts,  per  bushel,  §2.50  to  §3.00.  Black  walnuts,  per 
bushel,  50  to  75  cts. 

Remarks. — The  market  is  well  supplied  with  all  the  common  vege- 
tables, which  sell  at  reasonable  ))rices.  Brocoli  is  very  scarce.  Cauli- 
flowers have  been  rather  plentiful,  and  of  good  quality.  Salsify  is  rath- 
er scarce.  Celery  plenty,  and  of  good  quality.  Apples  are  plentiful 
and  at  reasonable  j)rices;  as  are  also  crrapes,  oranges  and  lemons. — 
Yours,  J.  H.,  New  York,  Dec.  22rf,  1837. 
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But  little  can  be  done  out  this  month,  unless  the  weather  is  remarka- 
bly mild.  Up  to  the  present  time  (Dec.  25th,  1837,)  it  has  been  cold, 
with  some  snow,  though  but  little  remains  upon  the  ground;  there  is 
now  some  appearance  of  mild  weather.  Where  it  is  desirable  to  have 
early  vegetables,  hot-beds  may  be  put  into  operation  early  in  the  month. 
Proi)er  directions  for  making  these,  and  the  forcing  of  cucumbers,  will 
be  found  detailed  in  vol.  II.  If  there  are  frames  containing  plants,  they 
should  be  properly  aired  every  fair  day,  and  covered  well  at  night.  In- 
doors' preparation  may  be  made  for  the  summer  season,  and  much  done 
to  facilitate  the  business  of  the  planting  season,  by  preparing  the  tal- 
lies for  marking  plants,  &,c.  Stakes  for  tying  up  plants  may  be  made 
and  [)ainted,  and  other  operations  done,  which  cannot  be  put  off  till  the 
spring  or  summer,  without  interfering  with  the  labor  of  the  garden. 

FRUIT     DEPARTMENT. 

The  only  things  that  can  be  done  in  this  department  is  the  forcing  of 
grapes  and  other  fruits,  in  the  hot-house,  the  pruning  of  vines  in  the 
green-house,  if  not  done  before,  and  the  forcing  of  strawberries  in  hot- 
beds. 

FLOWER,    DEPARTMENT, 

In  the  green-house,  the  plants  will  need  but  little  water;  all  dry  leaves 
should  be  picked  from  the  plants,  and  the  house  should  be  fumigated,  to 
destroy  lice,  &c. 

Camellias  are  about  the  only  plants  that  require  considerable  water 
this  month;  as  their  flower-buds  advance,  they  should  be  well  supplied. 
The  seeds  may  now  be  sown. 

Amaryllises  beginning  to  grow  should  be  potted. 

Erythrinas  that  flower  in  August  and  September,  and  that  have  since 
been  at  rest,  should  now  be  repotted  and  placed  in  a  brisk  heat,  until 
they  have  started  well,  when  they  may  be  put  in  a  warm  part  of  the 
green-house,  where  they  will  bloom. 

Heaths  should  be  watered  carefully. 

Dahlias,  for  early  flowering,  may  now  be  potted  and  plunged  in  a 
moderate  heat. 

Annuals,  for  early  blooming,  should  have  their  seeds  now  sown  in 
hot-beds. 

Schizanthuses,  and  other  annuals,  in  pots,  should  be  shifted  into  a 
larger  size. 

VEGETABLE    DEPARTMENT. 

Cucumber  seeds  should  now  be  planted  in  a  brisk  hot-bed  of  one  or 
more  lights,  as  the  quantity  is  wanted.  Make  preparations,  while  the 
seedlings  are  coming  on,  for  the  beds  for  ridging  the  plants  into. 

Radish  seeds  should  be  sown. 

Lettuce  seeds  may  be  also  sown. 

Asparagus  may  be  now  forced.  Full  directions  will  be  found  in  vol. 
Ill,  pp.  364,  444. 
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ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  On  the  Cultivation  of  Hedges  in  the  United  States. 
By  A.  J.  Downing,  Botanic  Garden  and  Nurseries,  New- 
burgh,  N.  Y. 

The  repeated  inquiries  made  of  us,  in  relation  to  live  fences, 
induce  us  to  make  them  the  subject  of  a  few  remarks  in  this 
Magazine.  In  many  sections  of  the  Union,  where  timber  is  be- 
coming scarce,  and  stone  for  fencing  does  not  abound,  a  substi- 
tute is  anxiously  sought  after,  and  must  be  found  in  some  species 
of  plant,  capable  of  making  a  close  and  impenetrable  hedge. 
The  advantages  of  live  fences  are,  great  durability,  impervious- 
ness  to  man  and  beast,  a  trifling  expense  in  keeping  in  order,  and 
the  great  beauty  and  elegance  of  their  appearance.  Harmonizing 
in  color  with  the  pleasant  green  of  the  lawn  and  fields,  they  may, 
without  (like  board  fences)  being  offensive  to  the  eye,  be  brought, 
in  many  places,  quite  near  to  the  dwelling-house.  The  delight- 
ful verdure,  and,  when  in  blossom,  the  exquisite  perfume  of  the 
hedges  in  England,  have  been  celebrated  by  many  of  the  poets: 

How  rich  the  gale  ! 


Far  off  I  scent  the  hawthorn's  bloom." 

J\Iay  is  the  beautiful  appellation  familiarly  bestowed  on  the 
hawthorn  in  many  parts  of  England;  and  the  snowy  whiteness  of 
its  flowers,  deep  green  of  its  verdure,  and  brilliant  crimson  of  its 
berries,  unite  in  making  the  hedges  composed  of  it  among  the 
finest  objects  in  that  highly  cultivated  country. 

Tile  Ent!;lish  hawthorn  is,  however,  unsuited  to  the  United 
States.  We  make  this  remark,  afier  witnessing  nunierous  trials 
in  its  cultivation  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  We  say  unsuit- 
ed, because,  although  a  hedge,  and,  with  great  care,  a  good  hedge, 
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may  be  formed  of  it  in  many  places,  yet  it  is  so  evidently  infe- 
rior to  some  other  varieties  of  native  hawthorn,  that  it  is  unwor- 
thy of  extensive  culture  here.  Our  summers  are  too  hot  and 
dry  for  a  plant,  whose  most  genial  home  is  in  the  moist  and 
showery  climate  of  England.  In  the  spring  months  nothing  can 
exceed  the  freshness  of  the  soft  green  of  the  English  hawthorn. 
But  the  moment  the  hot  July  sun  bursts  out,  the  growth  is  check- 
ed, the  leaves  begin  to  turn  brown,  and,  before  the  middle  of 
August,  two  thirds  of  the  hedge  is  bare  and  defoliated.  This 
want  of  vigor  also  gives  room  for  the  successful  operation  of  a 
host  of  aphides,  and  other  insects,  which  prey  upon  it,  and  often 
destroy  many  of  the  plants. 

There  are  about  twenty  species  of  hawthorn  growing  wild  in 
North  America,  and  among  them  may  be  found  some  of  the  finest 
hedge  plants  in  the  world,  suited  to  the  peculiarities  of  every  cli- 
mate and  soil,  from  Maine  to  Florida.  With  a  more  luxuriant 
and  rapid  growth  than  the  English  thorn,  they  combine  greater 
strength  and  closeness  of  branches,  stronger  thorns,  and,  when 
properly  trimmed,  present  a  more  impenetrable  barrier  to  man  or 
beast.  During  the  hottest  period  of  summer  they  retain  their 
foliage  in  all  its  vivid  brightness,  and  add  to  the  beauty  of  the 
garden  or  fields,  late  in  the  season,  by  the  beautiful  crimson  of 
their  autumnal  foliage. 

We  have  in  different  stages  of  growth,  at  this  establishment, 
six  different  kinds  of  hedges,  and  have  found  none  to  surpass  in 
excellence  the  Js^ewcastU  thorn,  (Cratae'gus  Crus-galli.)  It  is 
largely  cultivated  in  the  south  of  New  Jersey,  and  some  parts  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  makes  a  close,  durable,  and  impenetrable 
hedge,  suitable  for  the  most  exposed  situations.  Our  common 
thorn  (C.  punctata)  resembles  it  in  many  respects,  and,  as  we 
have  tested,  is  capable  of  making  a  hedge  far  superior  to  the 
English  hawthorn,  for  this  climate,  and  may  be  grown  in  at  least 
two  thirds  the  time.  Another  species,  known  as  the  Washing- 
ton thorn,  (Cratae^gus  populifolia,)  much  planted  near  Philadel- 
phia, though  not,  perhaps,  quite  equal  to  the  Newcastle,  yet 
makes  a  very  handsome  and  valuable  hedge.  We  have  about 
eight  hundred  feet  planted  with  this  thorn,  and  consider  it  equal, 
in  beauty  of  foliage  and  appearance,  to  any  other  thorn,  though 
not  naturally  so  thick  in  its  growth  as  the  Newcastle. 

Almost  every  district  of  country  abounds  in  some  native  spe- 
cies of  thorn;  and  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  farmers 
and  landed  proprietors,  in  districts  remote  from  nurseries,  to 
gather  the  berries  in  autumn,*   and  rear  from  them  live  fences  of 

*  The  haws,  or  berries,  should  be  scalded  in  hot  water,  to  loosen  the 
pulp,  and  then  planted  before  winter.  In  planting  the  hedge,  the  thorns 
should  be  two  years  old,  and  planted  in  double  rows  about  ten  inches 
apart,  not  opposite,  but  alternate  or  quincunx. 
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the  greatest  durability,  which  will  add  much  to  the  value  of  their 
lands.  In  some  parts  of  the  Western  states,  where  fencing  ma- 
terials are  scarce,  their  place  may  be  well  supplied  by  reari»^g 
live  hedges  from  the  seeds  of  the  wild  thorns  abundant  the  /e. 
Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  or  beautiful  on  those  smooth 
and  widely  extended  prairies,  which  nature  has  made  to  resemble 
vast  lawns  and  parks,  and  which  should  be  disfigured  by  unsightly 
fences  as  little  as  possible. 

In  some  situations,  as  in  the  division  of  meadow  or  tillage 
ground  of  extensive  farms,  a  material  is  wanted  for  hedges  which 
shall  grow  rapidly,  without  much  preparation  of  the  soil,  and 
which,  not  being  intended  as  a  defence  against  the  smaller  ani- 
mals, but  merely  cattle,  need  not  be  kept  so  thickly  furnished 
with  branches  near  the  ground.  The  best  plant  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  for  such  Iwdges,  is  the  three-thorned  acacia,  (Gle- 
ditsch/a  triacanthos.)  The  foliage  is  beautiful,  the  growth  ex- 
ceedingly rapid,  and,  when  kept  well  trimmed,  it  forms  a  very 
stout  and  hardy  hedge.  It  is  easily  reared  from  seed,  and  grows 
well  in  almost  any  soil. 

The  buckthorn  (/ihamnus  catharticus)  is  found  to  succeed 
well  in  some  parts  of  the  Union,  and  the  Osage  orange  (Madu- 
ra aurantiaca,)  a  beautiful  tree  from  Arkansas,  will,  south  of  the 
latitude  of  Boston,  form  a  very  handsome  and  efficient  hedge.  It 
is  well  armed  with  sharp  thorns,  and  the  foliage  has  all  the  beau- 
ty and  glossiness  of  the  orange. 

For  evergreen  hedges,  the  red  or  Virginia  cedar,  if  kept  low 
and  vi^ell  trimmed,  is  extremely  well  adapted.  The  arhorvitcs 
will  also  form  a  very  handsome  hedge  or  screen.  The  Euro- 
pean holly,  with  its  superb  dark  green  foliage,  and  bright  coral 
berries,  in  winter,  which  probably  forms  the  most  beautiful  ever- 
green garden  hedge  in  the  world,  unfortunately  for  us  will  not  en- 
dure the  rigors  of  our  winters  north  of  Philadelphia. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  a  great  length  of  time  is  necessa- 
ry for  the  growth  of  a  good  hedge.  With  the  ground  badly  pre- 
pared, and  a  plant  like  the  English  thorn,  unsuited  to  the  climate, 
this  is  undoubtedly  true.  But  if  the  soil  is  in  good  order  previ- 
ous to  planting  plants  of  American  thorns,  selected  and  well  cul- 
tivated, handsome  hedges  may  be  produced  in  four  to  six  years. 
When  fully  grown,  they  are  indisputably  the  finest  enclosures  for 
the  country  in  the  world.  The  wall  of  masonry,  the  iron  paling, 
or  the  wooden  fence,  may  be  well  suited  to  the  vicinity  of  houses 
or  crowded  towns;  but  for  harmony  of  color,  freshness  of  foliage, 
durability,  and,  in  short,  all  that  is  most  desirable  for  beauty  and 
protection,  the  verdant  hedge  is  without  an  equal.  In  the  spring 
the  air  is  sweet  with  the  perfume  of  its  blossoms;  in  summer  the 
eye  rests  with  pleasure  on  its  deep  green  foliage;  and  in  autumn 
its  blushing  berries  and  gaily  tinted  leaves  adorn  the  landscape. 
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*'  Birds  innumerable"  make  their  nests  in  its  tangled  recesses, 
filling  the  air  with  a  thousand  notes;  and,  under  its  shelter,  the 
first  buds  of  spring  open  to  the  soft  and  genial  air,  and  enliven 
the  green  turf  with  their  beauty. 

A.  J.  D. 


Art.  it.  Pomological  J^Totices;  or  J\''otices  respecting  new  and 
superior  varieties  of  Fruits,,  worthy  of  general  cultivation. 
JVotices  of  some  new  Plums,)  Pears,,  Strawberries,,  and  other 
Fruits.  By  Messrs.  C.  &  A.  J.  Downing.  JVotices  of  several 
new  varieties  of  Jlpplcs.     By  the  Editor. 

We  hav^e  not  quite  as  much  to  communicate,  under  this  head, 
at  the  present  time,  as  we  had  last  season,  respecting  new  fruits. 
Mr.  Manning's  paper,  in  our  last  volume,  describing  all,  or  near- 
ly so,  of  the  different  varieties  of  pears  which  he  had  proved 
with  any  certainty,  leaves  us  little  to  say  about  them.  There  re- 
mained, however,  twenty  kinds  or  more,  which  he  did  not  deem 
proper,  from  the  information  he  then  possessed,  to  mention. 
Another  season  of  bearing,  it  was  thought,  might  be  the  means  of 
proceeding  with  their  descriptions  with  more  accuracy,  and  de- 
tecting whether  they  were  mere  synonymes  or  distinct  varieties. 
Mr.  Manning  kindly  offered  to  communicate  to  us  his  remarks  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  season,  and  our  readers  may  anticipate  the 
pleasure  of  such  information.  From  various  engagements,  how- 
ever, he  has,  as  yet,  been  prevented  from  sending  us  any  thing 
in  relation  to  new  fruits  of  any  kind. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Manning's  remarks,  we  now  offer  our 
readers  some  few  pomological  notices  from  our  correspondents, 
Messrs.  C.  &  A.  J.  Downing,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  We  have 
no  doubt  but  that  they  will  be  read  with  great  pleasure  and  inter- 
est. The  fruits  they  mention,  with  the  exception  of  the  pears, 
are  quite  new  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and,  we  imagine,  are  but 
little  known  in  the  country  out  of  the  vicinity  of  Newburgh.  In 
addition  to  these,  we  have  supplied  some  notices  of  a  few  varie- 
ties of  apples  which  have  been  exhibited  before  the  INIassachu- 
setls  Horticultural  Society  the  past  year,  and  noticed  in  our  re- 
ports, and  which  have  been  pronounced  by  the  fruit  committee 
to  be  excellent  kinds,  and  worthy  of  very  general  and  extensive 
cultivation.       They  were  mostly   received  from  the  Rev.   H. 
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Ramsdell,  of  West  Thompson,  Connecticut,  and  were  produced 
from  trees  which  had  been  grafted  wiih  scions  which  Mv.  Rams- 
dell had  gathered  in  various  parts  of  the  country  which  he  had 
visited,  and  are  supposed  to  be  native  seedlings.  We  have  tast- 
ed most  of  them  ourselves;  and,  although  we  could  not  fully  de- 
cide upon  their  relative  merits,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating 
that  some  of  them  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  many  of  the  old 
sorts  which  have  been  so  highly  estimated.  They  are  all  worthy 
of  trial,  and  gentlemen  who  have  extensive  orchards  would  do 
well  to  engraft  such  trees  as  now  produce  inferior  sorts  with 
these  varieties. 

We  have  perceived  with  great  pleasure  that  some  new  varie- 
ties of  fruits  have  been  produced  from  seed  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  In  our  reports  of  the  various  horticultural  socie- 
ties in  the  Union  we  noticed  some  new  kinds  which  have  lately 
come  into  bearing.  We  certainly  hope  that  this  is  but  the  be- 
ginning. It  is  to  our  own  native  seedlings  that  we  must  look, 
especially  as  regards  apples,  for  superior  varieties  to  take  the 
place  of  the  great  number,  of  foreign  origin,  which  do  not  suc- 
ceed in  our  climate.  Many  of  the  English  varieties,  which 
have  been  reported  to  possess  very  high  qualities  abroad,  have, 
with  us,  been  pronounced  by  good  judges  as  only  second  or 
third  rate  fruits.  As  yet,  the  Baldwin,  Newtown  pippin,  and 
some  other  American  apples,  stand  before  all  foreign  produc- 
tions; and  there  is  no  reason  why,  with  such  parents,  a  progeny 
should  not  be  reared  in  this  country,  possessing  all  their  vigor 
and  hardiness,  with  an  increase  in  excellent  qualities.  We  hope 
our  cultivators  will  pursue  the  subject  with  that  zeal  which  they 
ever  manifest  in  the  cause  of  horticulture.  Aside  from  the 
agreeableness  which  always  attends  the  rearing  of  seedling  fruits, 
our  gardens  will  be  stocked  with  a  hardy  and  vigorous  race  of 
superior  varieties. — Ed. 

Coe''s  fine  late  red  plum. — This  fine  and  very  late  variety  has 
fruited  with  us  for  the  first  time  this  season,  and  is  worthy  of  ex- 
tensive cultivation.  The  fruit  is  oval,  from  three  fourths  to  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  of  a  dull  red  color.  It  ripens  here  the  last 
of  September  and  first  of  October,  and  if  plucked  from  the  tree 
it  may  be  kept  in  the  fruit-room  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
flavor  is  high,  and  the  fruit  juicy  and  sweet,  and  it  will,  no  doubt, 
be  a  valuable  variety  for  market.  We  received  it  from  Miller, 
of  the  Bristol  nurseries,  England. 

Frost  Gage. — This  plum,  but  little  known  out  of  this  district 
of  country,  we  consider  one  of  the  most  valuable  varieties  in  the 
whole  catalogue  of  fruits.  We  can  trace  its  origin  no  farther 
back  than  to  the  farm  of  !Mr.  Dubois,  of  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y., 
who  found  the  original  tree  upon  his  farm,    planted,  as  he  be- 
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Heves,  by  his  father.  The  fruit  resembles  in  form  the  yellow 
gage,  though  considerably  smaller  than  that  variety,  as  well  as 
larger  than  the  green  gage:  the  color  deep  purple,  with  a  faint 
suture  on  one  side  of  the  fruit.  It  is  a  sweet,  juicy,  and  high 
flavored  plum,  and  ripening  as  it  does,  about  the  first  of  October, 
is  a  most  invaluable  variety.  Mr.  Dubois  has  a  large  orchard  of 
the  trees,  and  sends  annually  a  crop  of  these  plums,  worth  three 
or  four  hundred  dollars,  to  the  markets  in  New  York.  We  have 
forwarded  some  of  the  trees  to  Mr.  JNIanning,  and  other  gentle- 
men in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and  think  it  will  succeed  well  in 
Massachusetts. 

The  Dutchess  d^Angoulerae,  heurre  Diel,  beurre  Spence,  and 
Easter  heurre  pears,  are  beginning  to  bear  w^ell  in  the  valley  of 
the  Hudson,  and  w'e  have  much  pleasure  in  saying  that  they  fully 
realize  our  expectations  respecting  these  highly  praised  fruits. 
We  particularize  these  varieties,  because  we  believe  them  to  be 
the  finest  late  pears  in  cultivation,  and  are  much  gratified  to  find 
that,  in  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  Middle  States,  so  different 
from  that  of  Europe,  and  without  walls,  these  pears  sustain  fully 
the  high  reputation  given  them  by  pomologists  abroad. 

Bishop^s  straxcherry. — This  is  the  finest  of  all  strawberries,  in 
our  estimation.  It  is  a  great  bearer,  which  the  famous  Keen's 
seedling,  Wilmot's,  &c.  are  not,  and  of  delicious  flavor,  not 
tasteless  and  hollow  at  the  core,  like  the  iNIethven,  while  the  size 
is  fully  equal  to  that  of  any  of  those  varieties.  The  color  of  the 
fruit  is  a  deep  glossy  crimson,  and  they  are  borne  in  rich  clusters, 
presenting  a  beautiful  appearance.  It  increases  rapidly  by  run- 
ners, and  appears  to  us  better  suited  to  our  climate  than  any  of 
the  large  strawberries  hitherto  imported  from  abroad. 

The  Cretan  red  raspberry. — This  is  another  fine  variety  of  the 
smaller  table  fruits,  little  known,  and  for  which  we  bespeak  a 
more  general  cultivation.  The  fruit  is  large  and  fine,  rather 
more  tart  than  the  Antwerp,  and  the  plant  continues  in  bearing  a 
long  time,  which  renders  it  doubly  valuable  for  family  use. 

Bergen's  yellow  peach. — A  new  and  most  excellent  Ameri- 
can freestone.  Size  large,  color  deep  yellow,  with  red  cheek, 
full  of  juice,  and  of  a  rich  and  most  delicious  flavor  and  perfume. 
It  has  borne  here  for  the  second  time  only,  and  the  fruit  equals, 
if  not  surpasses,  any  other  variety  in  beauty  and  excellence. 

Large  haw  or  thorn  apple. — Mr.  Longworth,  of  Cincinnati, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  horticulturists  of  the  West,  writes 
us,  in  a  recent  communication,  that  he  discovered,  in  the  interior 
of  Ohio,  twenty-five  years  ago,  a  variety  of  haw,  with  fruit  the 
size  of  a  crab-apple,  having  a  delicious  flavor.  He  has  lately 
rediscovered  it,  and  has  kindly  promised  to  forward  us  some 
grafts.  Should  it  prove  as  fine  as  he  anticipates,  it  will  be  quite 
an  addition  to  our  fruits,  as  it  is,  probably,  very  beautiful  in  ap- 
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pearance. — C.  Sf  Jl.  J.  Downing,  Botanic  Garden  and  JViirse- 
ricSj   J\''ewburgh,  JV.  Y. 

Jlpphs  in  the  collection  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ramsdell. — The  fol- 
lowing varieiies  were  forwarded  to  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society  for  exhibition  in  the  latter  part  of  October.  We 
give  the  ren:iarks  of  the  committee,  with  some  additions  of  our 
own.  We  name  in  course,  as  they  appeared  to  us  to  possess  su- 
perior merits. 

Winter  Chandler. — This  is  pronounced  a  first-rate  winter  va- 
riety, after  the  trial  of  two  seasons.  It  may  be  described  as  fol- 
lows:— Fruit  large,  round;  stalk  large,  quite  short,  and  set  in  a 
deep  cavity;  color  yellowish-green  and  dull-red,  with  various 
stripes  of  a  deeper  tint,  particularly  on  the  side  next  the  sun; 
flesh  firm  and  juicy,  with  a  very  rich  flavor,  equal  to  the  Bald- 
win; altogether  a  most  delicious  fruit.  The  tree  is  a  constant 
and  abundant  bearer,  and  in  eating  from  Decerriber  until  JNIarch. 

Enfield  pearmain. — Another  excellent  variety.  Fruit  medi- 
um size,  round;  flesh  juicy,  with  a  fine  flavor.  An  abundant 
bearer,  keeping  well  until  February  or  March.  It  is  very  highly 
esteemed  at  Enfield,  in  Connecticut,  from  whence  its  name. 

Winter  greening. — Fruit  above  medium  size,  very  fair,  of  a 
round,  but  rather  flattened  form;  stalk  remarkably  long;  color 
green,  with  a  slight  blush  on  the  sunny  side;  flesh  breaking, 
juicy,  sweet,  relieved  by  a  lively  and  somewhat  astringent  acid, 
w^ith  an  excellent  flavor.  A  great  bearer,  and  every  way  a  valu- 
able fruit. 

RamsdelVs  red  sweeting. — Fruit  above  medium  size,  of  a  con- 
ical form;  color  fine  dark  crimson,  covered  all  over  with  minute 
yellow  spots,  and  with  stripes  of  deep  crimson  on  the  side  ex- 
posed to  the  sun;  flesh  firm,  fine  and  mellow,  sometimes  crack- 
ing at  inaturity,  juicy  and  sweet,  with  a  delicious  flavor:  the 
whole  fruit  is  covered  with  a  dense  and  beautiful  blue  bloom,  like 
the  blue  pearmain.  The  tree  is  a  constant  and  abundant  bearer, 
and  the  fruit  is  considered  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  cultivation. 
In  eating  from  October  to  January.  Named  in  compliment  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Ramsdell,  by  the  committee,  for  his  exertions  in 
collecting  together  the  various  kinds  of  apples  which  he  has  twice 
forwarded  to  the  Society  for  exhibition. 

Red  pumpkin  sweet. — Fruit  very  similar  in  form  to  Rams- 
dell's  sweet,  and  of  the  same  size;  color  fine  dark  crimson,  with 
stripes  of  a  deeper  tint,  and  minute  black  dots  or  points;  flesh 
fine  and  mellow,  with  a  sweet  and  delicious  juice.  Ripe  in  Oc- 
tober, and  in  eating  until  January.  The  tree  is  an  enormous 
bearer,  producing  great  crops  every  year.  The  tree  from  which 
the  specimens  exhibited  were  taken,  required,  last  year,  twelve 
props  to  enable  it  to  bear  up  the  great  weight  of  fruit  with  which 
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the  branches  were  loaded.  It  is  stated  that  one  gentleman  has 
commenced  an  orchard,  to  be  planted  with  this  variety  alone,  be- 
ing persuaded  that  no  other  fruit  would  prove  so  profitable,  or 
yield  so  great  crops. 

Sioeel  winter. — Fruit  medium  size  and  round;  color  green 
and  pale  red,  faintly  striped  with  a  deeper  shade  on  the  side 
exposed  to  the  sun;  flesh  tolerably  firm,  sweet,  with  a  very 
slight  acid.  In  eating  from  December  until  May.  It  is  a  most 
productive  fruit,  and  worthy  of  cultivation. 

The  other  varieties  sent  by  Mr.  Ramsdell,  and  considered 
very  good,  were  the  porame  Royal,  Nichols's  sweet,  and  yellow 
gilliflower,  with  three  or  four  unnamed  kinds  of  some  merit. 

In  addition  to  these.  Dr.  Burnet  of  Southborough  communi- 
cated to  the  Horticultural  Society  some  new  varieties  of  apples, 
among  which  was  the  following: — 

Lyscom  apple. — Fruit  large,  round,  and  of  a  regular  form; 
color  green,  covered  nearly  all  over  with  broad  broken  stripes 
of  pale  red;  flesh  tender,  juicy,  sweet,  with  a  just  proportion  of 
acid,  and  a  delicious  aromatic  flavor.  In  eating  from  October  to 
November.  Pronounced  by  the  committee  to  be  a  noble  fruit. 
We  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  amateurs  and  nurserymen  for 
trial. 

Dr.  Burnet  first  introduced  to  notice  a  very  excellent  pear, 
which  was  named  by  the  Society,  in  compliment  to  him,  the 
Burnet  pear.     We  shall  notice  this  fruit  at  another  time. 

We  hope,  in  our  next,  to  present  our  readers  with  some  no- 
tices from  Mr.  Manning,  together  with  some  remarks  of  ours  up- 
on a  few  other  new  or  but  little  known  fruits. — Ed. 


Art.  III.  J^olices  of  Culinary  Vegetables,  new  or  recently  in- 
troduced, worthy  of  general  cultivation  in  private  Gardens,  or 
for  the  Market.     By  the  Editor. 

We  continue  to  offer  such  information  to  our  readers  as  we 
have  been  enabled  to  gather  together,  both  as  respects  the  culti- 
vation and  trial  of  new  varieties  of  vegetables  in  this  country,  as 
well  as  of  those  that  are  reported  abroad  to  possess  extraordinary 
merits.  New  varieties  of  superior  vegetables  are  not  rapidly  pro- 
duced, and  after  they  are  once  introduced  into  cultivation,  it  is 
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long  before  they  become  generally  grown  and  properly  apprecia- 
ted. Probably  if  as  ranch  attention  had  been  given  to  the  hybri- 
dization of  vegetables,  as  has  been  bestowed  upon  fruits,  the  va- 
rieties would  have  been  more  numerous  than  they  now  are,  and 
their  qualities  far  better;  the  method  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  but  little  practised  in  the  culinary  department.  As  the 
taste  for  superior  articles  becomes  more  extended,  the  demand 
will  be  greater,  and  gradually  the  old  kinds  will  be  discarded  for 
new  ones;  finally,  the  desire  for  still  more  excellent  specimens 
will  induce  cultivators  to  make  more  frequent  attempts  to  procure 
something  new;  the  result  will  consequently  be,  as  it  has  been  in 
other  departments  of  gardening,  the  production  of  a  race  of  new 
varieties,  far  better  than  those  previously  known. 

We  are  glad  to  notice,  in  the  various  exhibitions  of  the  past 
year,  which  have  taken  place  throughout  the  country,  an  account 
of  nearly  all  of  which  will  be  found  at  the  close  of  the  third  vol- 
ume, and  in  the  commencement  of  this,  that  the  cultivation  of 
vegetables  is  attracting  the  attention  of  the  respective  societies 
before  which  they  were  exhibited.  Liberal  premiums  have  been 
awarded  for  the  most  excellent  and  best  grown  specimens,  and 
the  articles  exhibited  have  been  of  much  finer  quality  than  those 
heretofore  grown.  These  have,  indeed,  in  many  instances,  been 
the  produce  of  the  gardens  of  private  gentlemen  and  amateurs, 
though,  in  some  instances,  of  regular  market  gardeners.  It  is 
with  the  gentleman  and  the  amateur,  however,  that  reform  in  cul- 
tivation must  begin:  the  market  gardener  will  generally  be  the 
last  to  adopt  any  new  mode  in  growing  a  vegetable,  or  to  make  a 
trial  of  a  new  variety:  when  he  sees  that  gentlemen  are  produc- 
ing for  their  tables  a  much  better  article  than  his  own,  and  thus, 
through  a  circle  of  acquaintances,  preparing  the  public  to  better 
appreciate  what  is  superior,  he  will  be  induced  to  make  some  ef- 
forts to  supply  himself  with  the  best;  but  not  till  then  will  he,  in 
scarcely  a  single  instance,  be  persuaded  that  it  is  for  his  interest, 
as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  to  cultivate  new  and  su- 
perior varieties. 

We  have  introduced  this  article,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
better  known  new  varieties,  with  the  hope  that  cultivators,  par- 
ticularly market  gardeners,  may  see  what  there  is  that  is  new,  and 
what  has  been  proved  to  be  worthy  of  general  growth,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  old  kmds.  We  shall  endeavor  to  introduce,  annually, 
the  names  of  all  that  may  be  reported  to  possess  excellent  merits; 
and  those  that  we  know,  from  experience  or  from  the  advice  of 
friends,  on  whom  we  can  rely,  to  be  first-rate,  we  shall  make  no 
hesitation  in  so  recommending.  Those  which  may  be  merely 
mentioned  one  season,  will  the  next,  if  they  have  been  tried,  be 
noticed  at  length,  and  their  qualities  commented  upon. 

The  past  year  there  has  not  been  many  new  varieties  of  vege- 
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tables  introduced,  and  but  few,  if  any,  originated  in  this  country. 
Our  notices  now  will  therefore  not  be  very  extended,  particular- 
ly as  our  remarks  last  year  were  made  at  length,  and  embraced 
about  all  the  kinds  that  were  then  known.  We  sliall  take  the  ar- 
ticles in  an  alphabetical  order,  so  that  they  may  be  more  easy  to 
refer  to. 

Beans. — We  do  not  know  of  any  remarkable  new  sorts; 
nothing,  certainly,  among  the  running  kinds  which  will  equal  the 
Lima;  but  as  this  variety  scarcely  attains,  in  the  latitude  of  Bos- 
ton, to  an  eating  state,  unless  forced,  a  substitute  is  much  sought 
after.  The  only  new  kind  which  comes  any  where  near  it  in 
quality  is  the  Soissons  bean.  We  named  this  last  season,  and 
we  only  mention  it  now  to  add,  that  the  past  summer  we  had  an 
abundance  of  fine  pods  as  early  as  August,  while  the  Limas,  which 
stood  close  by  the  side  of  them,  did  not  produce  a  pod  fit  for 
shelling  until  the  latter  part  of  September.  Its  quality  is  excel- 
lent, and  it  is  fast  coming  into  cultivation.  They  are  also  stated 
to  be  very  superior  to  boil  when  dry. 

The  prolific  Lima  bean. — This  is  said  to  be  very  inferior, 
possessing  little  or  no  merit.      See  p.  28. 

Brocoli. — This  very  fine  vegetable  has  been  cultivated  con- 
siderably the  past  season,  and  some  monstrous  sized  ones  have 
been  raised.  During  the  winter,  nearly  up  to  this  time,  as  will 
be  seen  by  our  reports,  the  market  has  been  tolerably  supplied. 
The  purple  Cape  has  been  the  principal  sort  cultivated,  and  it  is 
an  excellent  kind;  but  we  find  the  following  names  of  new  varie- 
ties in  an  English  catalogue  for  this  year  :  Summer^s  superb 
white,  Hoivden''s  superb  purple,  and  the  new  Imperial  winter. 
We  know  nothing  of  their  qualities,  but  presume  they  are  good. 
No  doubt  the  seed  will  be  introduced  by  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co., 
or  other  seedsmen,  and  a  trial  made  of  their  merits,  of  which  we 
shall  inform  our  readers. 

Cabbages. — We  have  little  to  note  respecting  the  trial  of  any 
new  kinds,  besides  the  continued  cultivation  of  the  Vanack,  which 
has  eiven  very  general  satisfaction  to  all  market  gardeners  who  have 
grown  it.  We  mentioned  some  new  sorts,  which  were  recom- 
mended last  year,  as  being  superior,  but  we  have  no  information 
respecting  their  real  merits.  The  following  are  the  names  of 
other  new  varieties,  which  appear  in  the  catalogues  for  1837  and 
1838,  viz.  new  early  J^onpareil,  and  early  new  Waterloo.  We 
hope  the  seed  will  be  introduced,  and  their  qualities  tested,  be- 
fore the  return  of  another  year. 

Cauliflower. — Gradually,  upon  the  increase  in  cultivation, 
this  most  excellent  vegetable  will,  before  a  long  time,  be  gene- 
rally sought  after  in  the  market.  Fine  heads  have  been  supplied 
the  past  fall,  and  during  the  winter,  up  to  this  time,  and  they  are 
now  to  be  found  throughout  nearly  the  whole  season.     The  com- 
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mon  early  and   Jate   varieties  have  been    exclusively  cultivated. 
We  would  now  notice  the  new  early  German^  a  variety  advertis 
ed  in  the  English  catalogues.     If  early,   and  at  the  same  time  ol 
good  size,  it  will  be  a  fine  acquisition   to  the  culinary  depart- 
ment. 

Celery. — It  is  with  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  that  we  are 
enabled  to  inform  our  readers  of  the  ready  sale  of  the  new  giant 
celeries.  Nothing  can  better  display,  at  once,  the  prejudice 
which  many  market  gardeners  labor  under  than  the  mere  relation 
of  a  fact  which  occurred  the  past  season.  In  1836,  some  tolera- 
ble (by  no  means  fine)  specimens  of  the  giant  celeries  were  first 
introduced  to  the  market.  The  varieties  were  thought,  by  those 
who  were  more  particular  in  their  purchases  of  this  excellent 
vegetable,  to  have  the  appearance  of  coarseness,  so  different  were 
they  from  the  old  pipy  kinds  in  general  growth.  But  by  re- 
quest some  individuals  were  induced  to  make  a  trial  of  a  few 
roots:  the  result  was  highly  favorable;  they  were  not  only  pro- 
nounced better  than  the  old  sorts,  but  so  veiy  superior,  that  those 
who  had  eaten  them  came  at  once  to  the  conclusion,  never,  if  the 
giant  celery  could  be  had,  to  purchase  the  common  varieties. 
From  this  fact,  the  beautiful  appearance  and  the  very  ready  sale 
of  the  giant  sorts,  a  dealer  endeavored  to  persuade  an  old  market 
gardener  to  raise  him  a  large  quantity  of  the  giant,  stating  to  him 
that  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  would  sell  more  readily 
and  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  old  kinds.  But  his  persuasions  had 
no  effect  whatever;  he  was  sure  of  his  disposing  of  all  he  could 
raise  of  the  old  varieties,  and  he  might  not  be  enabled  to  sell 
perhaps  a  root  of  the  new  sorts;  he  preferred  to  go  on  in  his  old 
track.  But  so  certain  was  the  dealer  that  the  giant  varieties 
would  sell,  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  the  common,  that  he 
agreed  with  the  raiser,  if  he  would  undertake  it,  to  guarantee  him 
against  any  loss  on  his  part.  On  these  terms  alone  he  set  to 
work  to  grow  a  large  quantity.  We  need  scarcely  mention,  that 
it  is  eagerly  sought  after,  sells  rapidly  at  a  considerable  advance 
on  the  common  kinds,  and  is  preferred  by  all  who  have  given  it  a 
trial.      These  two  varieties  are  Baileyh  red  and  lohite  Giant. 

In  addition  to  these,  we  mention  the  following  as  for  sale  by 
the  English  seedsmen: — Large  Russian  pink,  and  Law'^s  Giant 
white.  When  we  have  any  correct  information  of  tlieir  merits, 
from  our  own  experience  or  from  that  of  our  friends,  we  shall 
present  it  to  our  readers. 

Cucumber. — Excepting  varieties  for  forcing,  we  believe  there 
is  nothing  particularly  new.  For  the  former  object,  there  has 
been  some  new  varieties  originated,  and  some  that  have  been 
made  trial  of  have  been  incidentally  noticed  by  us  in  our  third 
volume. 

Walktr^s  long  green. — A  most   excellent   variety,   growing 
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from  eighteen  to  twenty-six  inches  in  length,  and  possessing  all 
the  good  properties  of  a  cucumber.  For  forcing,  it  is  well 
known.  We  notice  it  now  more  particularly,  to  state  that  we 
raised  some  fine  specimens  in  the  open  ground  last  summer,  in  a 
warm  and  somewhat  sheltered  situation.  No  other  than  ordinary 
care  was  bestowed  upon  them;  but  the  vines,  when  cut  down  by 
the  early  frost  of  October,  were  crowded  with  young  fruits  in  all 
stages  of  growth. 

Among  some  new  varieties,  which  we  have  seen  enumerated, 
we  notice  the  Sion  house,  Spink''s  long  frame,  and  new  large 
Prizefighter. 


Art.  IV.     Remarks  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Genitana  acaulis. 
By  S.  Walker. 

So  named  from  Gentius,  king  of  Illyria. — French,  la  gen- 
tiane. — Italian,  la  genziana.  By  the  English  it  is  sometimes 
called  feelwort,  or  baldmoney.  The  species  of  this  beautiful 
plant  are  very  numerous.  It  is  a  genus  of  the  class  Pentandria, 
order  Digynia.  Generic  character:  Calyx,  perianth,  five- 
parted,  sharp ;  divisions  oblong,  permanent.  Corolla,  petals 
one,  tubular  at  bottom,  imperforate  at  top,  five-cleft,  flat,  wither- 
ing, various  in  form.  Stamina,  filamenta  five,  subulate,  shorter 
than  the  corolla;  antheras  simple.  Pistil,  germen  oblong,  cylin- 
dric,  length  of  the  stamina;  styles  none;  stigmas  two,  ovate. 
Pericarp,  capsule  oblong,  columnar,  acuminate,  slightly  bifid  at 
the  tip,  one-celled,  tvvo-valved.  Seeds,  numerous,  small,  fixed 
all  round  to  the  walls  of  the  capsule;  receptacles  two,  each  fas- 
tened longitudinally  to  a  valve.  Observe,  the  figure  of  the  fruit 
is  constant;  but  both  that  and  the  flower  varies  much  in  the  dif- 
ferent species,  as  Avell  in  number  as  in  form.  Some  species  ex- 
clude a  fifth  part  of  the  number  in  the  flower.  One  adds  three 
parts  of  the  number  in  the  flower.  One  species  has  the  neck  of 
the  corolla  spreading;  a  second  has  the  neck  closed  with  hairs; 
a  third  has  the  segments  of  the  corolla  ciliate;  a  fourth  has  a  bell- 
shaped  upright  plaited  border;  in  a  fifth  it  is  starred  with  small 
segments,  interposed  between  the  larger  ones;  some  have  a  bell- 
shaped,  and  others  a  funnel-shaped  corolla.  Essential  char- 
acter: Corolla,  monopetalous.  Capsule,  superior,  two-valved, 
with  two  longitudinal  receptacles. 
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I  shall  confine  my  present  remarks  to  the  species  Gentidna 
acaulis;  Dwarf  Gentian,  or  Gentianella.  "  This  plant,"  says 
Green,  "in  its  natural  alpine  situation,  has  little  or  no  stem, 
whence  its  trivial  name;  but  it  acquires  one  in  a  state  of  cultiva- 
tion." In  England  it  flowers  in  April  and  May,  and  sometimes 
a  second  time  in  the  autumn.  In  this  section  of  the  country  it 
flowers  about  the  first  of  June.  The  flowering  time  in  the  Alps 
is  in  June,  July  and  August.  Ray  observes,  that  although  it  be 
a  native  of  the  highest  Alps,  yet  it  readily  admits  of  cultivation. 
It  was  much  sought  after  in  his  time,  by  gardeners  and  florists, 
for  the  beauty  of  the  flower;  and  is  still  much  esteemed  for  the 
brilliant  azure  of  its  flower,  so  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  plant.  As  yet,  it  is  but  little  known  among  the  cultivators  in 
our  country;  and,  from  this  fact,  I  have  thought  a  few  remarks 
might  not  be  unacceptable  to  your  readers. 

The  propagation  of  this  plant  is  by  parting  the  roots;  but  it 
should  not  be  parted  or  transplanted  often;  in  order  to  have  it 
flower  strong,  it  should  have  a  loamy  soil  and  a  shady  situation. 
It  may  also  be  increased  by  seeds  sown  in  the  autumn:  the  plants 
will,  if  sown  in  a  good  soil,  be  strong  enough  to  flower  the  sec- 
ond year;  the  seedling  plants  will  flower  stronger  than  those 
propagated  from  offsets.  I  would  recommend  the  following 
compost,  viz.  one  half  good  rich  loamy  soil,  one  quarter  bog 
earth,  and  one  quarter  well  rotted  cow  manure;  to  which  add,  in 
proportion  to  the  whole,  one  tenth  part  of  fine  sand.  In  com- 
mon with  other  Alpine  plants,  this  plant  loves  a  pure  air,  an  ele- 
vated situation,  and  a  moderately  moist  soil;  so  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  that  they  should  flourish  in  a  pot,  confined  to 
the  green-house  or  parlor,  or  in  the  confined  gardens  in  large 
cities.  Ray  observed  it  growing  upon  the  highest  parts  of 
Mount  Jura.  Native  of  Switzerland,  Austria,  Carniola  and  Si- 
lesia. 

By  an  examination  of  your  former  volumes,  I  find  this  plant 
noticed  in  pages  262  and  418,  of  vol.  II;  and  also  in  page  235, 
vol.  Ill;  to  which  I  would  refer  your  readers  for  some  addi- 
tional information. 

There  are  other  species  of  this  genus,  well  deserving  the  at- 
tention of  the  lover  of  flowers.  It  would  give  the  writer  great 
pleasure  to  learn,  from  some  of  your  scientific  correspondents, 
how  many  species  of  the  gentian  they  cultivate,  with  remarks  as 
to  propagation,  soil,  &c.  &c. 

Yours,  S.  Walker. 

Roxbury,  Dec.  29th,  1837. 

By  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Walker  has  referred  the  read- 
er to  some  remarks  made  upon  this  fine  species  of  gentian  by  a  corres- 
pondent and  by  ourselves;  and  we  here  deem  it  important  to  correct  an 
error  which  we  accidentally  committed  in  speaking  of  it  in  vol.   Ill, 
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p.  235.  We  there  stated  that  it  had  not  flowered  to  our  knowledsre  in 
the  vicniity  of  Boston,  unless  at  tlie  Botanic  Garden  at  Canibridjre,  un- 
til it  flowered  witli  us.  We  overlooked  the  .short  notice  sent  us  by  a 
correspondent,  (vol.  H,  p.  262)  who  saw  it  in  Idoom  at  Mr.  Walker's. 
We  some  time  since  detected  our  error,  and  had  it  in  our  mind  to  make 
the  correction  once  or  twice;  but  each  time  it  escaped  our  attention. 
We  therefore  take  the  present  opportunity,  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Walker's  remarks,  to  state  that  the  G.  acaulis  flowered  in  his  warden 
year  before  last,  at  which  time  our  plants  were  but  seedlings.  It  iy  such 
an  elegant  plant,  and  its  cultivation  so  delicate,  that,  thouirh  so  sli-jht  a 
mistake,  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Walker  to  jjive  him  the  credit  of  blooming  it 
previous  to  ourselves.  We  hope  his  remarks  on  its  growth  will  induce 
others  to  add  it  to  their  collections  of  hardy  perennial  plants. — Ed. 


Art.  v.  jyotices  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in  the 
London  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Magazines;  with  some 
Jlccount  of  those  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens. 

Edwards^s  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and 
Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  eight  figures  of  Plants 
and  Shrubs.  In  monthly  numbers;  4s.  colored,  3s.  plain.  (Ed- 
ited by  John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  University  of  London. 

Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine,  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  con- 
taining eight  plates.  In  monthly  numbers;  3s.  6d.  colored,  3s. 
plain.  Edited  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  L.L.  D.,  F.  R.  A., 
and  L.  S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow. 

Paxton^s  Magazine  of  Botany,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants. 
Each  number  containing  four  colored  plates.  In  monthly  num- 
bers; 2s.  6d.  each. 

The  Horticultural  Journal,  Florist's  Register,  and  Royal  Ladies' 
Magazine.  Dedicated  to  the  Queen,  Patroness,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Errol,  President,  and  the  Vice  Presidents  of  the 
Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists  and  Amateurs.  In  monthly 
8vo  numbers,   with  a  plate;  Is.  each. 

Botanical  intelligence. — Dr.  Torrey  states,  in  the  preface  to 
the  Catalogue  of  Plants,  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Nevvbern,  N.  C. 
by  H.  B.  Croom,  Esq.,  and  alluded  to  in  our  last,  that  among 
the  new  plants  discovered  by  JMr.  Croom  are  "a  beautiful  ever- 
green Andromeda;  an  arborescent  taxus,  allied  to  T.  canaden- 
sis, but  attaining  to  the  height  of  tliirty  feet;  a  noble  new  genus 
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of  ConiferfE,  with  the  fohage  of  taxus,  and  a  fruit  as  large  as  a 
nutmeg,  which  Dr.  Arnott  wiU  shortly  pubhsh  under  the  name  of 
Torreyo;  and  a  very  distinct  new  genus,  to  which  I  have  given 
the  name  of  Croomia,  in  honor  of  my  departed  friend." 

Many  new  and  rare  plants  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Croom, 
the  specimens  of  which,  together  with  his  valuable  observations 
on  them  were  kindly  presented  to  Dr.  Torrey,  with  permission 
to  use  them  for  the  benefit  of  science.  These  Dr.  Torrey  will 
soon  publish  in  a  paper  by  themselves.  Mr.  Croom  left  a  valua- 
ble monograph  of  the  genus  Sarracenia,  which  will  appear  in  the 
forthcoming  volume  of  the  Annals  of  the  J\'ew  York  Lyceum. 

Dicotyledonous,  Polypetalous,  Plants. 
Ternstromikcex. 

CAME'hLIA. 

We  had  intended  to  have  given  a  list  of  the  finest  new  varie- 
ties which  will  be  in  flower  this  month  in  this  vicinity;  but  we 
have  been  prevented  from  various  circumstances.  A  greater  part 
of  the  flowers  will  open  this  month,  which  is  rather  earlier  than 
usual.  Plants  generally  made  such  an  early  growth  last  spring, 
that  their  flower-buds  swelled  rapidly  in  the  fall,  before  the  plants 
were  taken  into  the  house.  This,  together  with  the  late  unpre- 
cedented mild  weather,  for  the  season,  has  made  them  push  their 
buds  very  rapidly. 

At  Mr.  Wilder^s,  Camellia  japonica  Donckelaeri,  francofur- 
tensis,  delicatissima,  imbricata  alba,  and  many  other  fine  new 
ones,  we  believe,  are  showing  buds.  A  continuation  of  Mr.  Wil- 
der's  paper,  describing  the  varieties,  will  appear  in  our  next. 

At  Hovey  ^'  Co.''s,  C.  j.  Floyi,  elegans,  imbricata,  and  others 
equally  beautiful,  with  the  C.  reticulata,  will  bloom  superbly  this 
month. 

Fhiladelphidcece. 

PHILADE'LPHUS  (a  clnssical  name  of  i--ome  'doubtful  shrub.     The  application  of  tlie  term  is 
unknown;  it  lilcr;illy  means  friendly  brother.) 
specirisus  Sckrad.    Showy  8yrln<;a.     A  hardy  shrub;  growing  from  eight  to  ten  feet  highj 
with  white  flowers;  appearing  in  June.     Bot.  Reg.,  2003. 

A  most  beautiful  species  of  the  syringa;  surpassing,  in  the 
size  of  its  flowers,  any  of  the  others.  It  grows  to  the  height  of 
eight  or  ten  feet,  "and  by  no  means  stiff  or  formal,  but  with 
gently  bending  branches,  loaded  with  snow-white  flowers  of  the 
largest  size,"  and  destitute  of  fragrance.  It  is  less  cultivated 
than  any  of  the  other  species,  although  it  is  by  far  the  handsom- 
est. Its  mode  of  inflorescence  is  like  the  common  kinds  in  gen- 
eral cultivation.  We  think  this  species  is  not  yet  in  American 
collections. 

Dr.  Lindley  states,  that  this  beautiful  genus  is  but  imperfectly 
known,  even  to  botanists,   and  to  cultivators  so  little  that  it  is 
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hardly  possible  to  procure  the  species  with  any  certainty  from 
the  nurseries,  unless  from  the  Messrs.  Loddiges.  He  therefore 
proposes  to  gradually  give  the  figures  of  the  species,  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  them  may  be  more  apparent.  The  P.  specio- 
sus  is  generally  called  P.  grandiflorus,  but  it  is  entirely  unlike 
the  other  plants  so  called,  and  which  are  neither  the  true  grandi- 
florus. Probably  as  hardy  in  our  climate  as  the  common  P.  co- 
ronarius.      [Bot.  Reg.,  Nov.) 

FabdcecB^  or  Leguminbsce. 

VAXIE'SM 
lalitdUa.  R.  Brinon    Broad-leaved.  Unvipsia.     A  (rreen-hoiise  plant;  growing  about  three  feet 
iiiuli;  witli  oratige  and  lirmvn-coKired  tlowers;  aii|)earinj;  from  i\Jay  to  August;  a  native  iif 
Van  DiL'man's  Land;  irilroduced  in  ]80o;  prirpauated  by  cuttings,  and  cultivated  in  sandy 
peat  anil  loam.    Pax.  Aiag.  Bot.,  vol.  IV^.,  p.  :i2;i. 

A  fine  green-house  shrub,  producing  axillary  solitary  heads  or 
racemes  of  exquisite  orange-colored  flowers,  marked  with  deep 
brown.  The  leaves  are  alternate  and  oval.  Like  all  the  New 
Holland  plants,  this  species  requires  considerable  care  in  cultiva- 
tion. The  shiftings  should  not  be  often,  or  the  plants  placed  in 
too  large  pots.  Water  should  be  given  often,  but  not  in  such 
quantity  as  to  endanger  the  roots.  This  species  should  be  in  all 
collections.      [Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  vol.  IV,  p.  223.) 

^CA'CIA 
loniiiol.a  Z)o7i  LongZeauci  Acacia.    A  green-house  shrub;  growing  from  six  to  ten  fret  high; 
vvitli  yellow  flowers;  appeal  ins  in  spring:  a  native  of  New  Holland;    grown    in    strong 
loam  and  i)eat;  jiropacated  by  cuttiiius.     Pax.  Mas.  Bet.,  vol.  IV.,  p.  179. 
Synonymes:   iMini6^a  longiflira  Jiiidrewd' Hot.  hep.,  107.     M.  niacrosldcliya  Pair.,   Sup.,  p.  61, 

The  common,  well  known,  beautiful,  and  fragrant  species, 
found  in  all  good  collections.  The  plants  are  of  vigorous  growth, 
and  attain  the  height,  under  favorable  circumstances,  of  eight  or 
ten  feet.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  abundance,  upon  ail  the 
branches,  and  spring  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  thus  giving 
them  the  appearance  of  huge  spikes  of  blossoms.  The  leaves 
are  lanceolate  and  entire.  The  plant  has  an  erect  and  fine  habit. 
Mr.  Paxton  states,  that  it  does  best  planted  out  in  a  conservato- 
ry, where  the  roots  have  room  to  ramify,  and  its  branches  to 
flourish.  It  is  easily  raised  from  seeds  or  cuttings.  Mr.  Paxton 
gives  a  list  of  upwards  of  twenty-five  species,  for  the  green-house, 
all  of  which  are  fine  flowerers  and  of  easy  cultivation.  {Pax. 
Mag.  Bot.j  Oct.) 

pulchella  Pretty  zig-zas-spined  Acacia.  A  green-house  shrub:  growing  from  fonr  to  lix  feet 
high;  with  yellow  flowers;  appearing  in  May  and  June,  A  native  of  Hew  South  Wale*. 
Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  vol.  IV.,  p.  l'J8. 

A  pretty  species,  but  far  less  brilliant  than  the  ^.  longifolia. 
The  plant  forms  a  small  prickly  bush,  with  delicate  pinnate  leaves, 
producing  an  abundance  of  little  globular  heads  of  flowers,  which 
appear  at  the  base  of  nearly  every  leaf.  Its  blossoms  are  slight- 
ly fragrant.  Like  the  Jl.  longifolia,  it  flourishes  in  loam  and 
peat,  and  is  increased  by  cuttings.  It  is  a  desirable  plant  in  a 
collection.     (Pax.  Mag.  Bot..,  Oct.) 
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SIPHOCA'.MPYLOS    (From  sfpfton,  a  tube,  and  inm/»//(/s,  curved,  in  referonce   to  the  curv- 
ed tul)e  of  tlie  corolla.) 
bicolor  Twa-f.nlnred  Siphocamp.vlos.      A  liardy  pi-reiinial   plant;  Erowing  three  feet  hich; 
with  scarlet  and  yellow  11  .>ver5;  appcarins  in  A(!ril;  a   native   of  Georgia;  propagated  by 
seeds  and  division  of  the  roots,     lav.  ilafr.  Bot.,  vol.  IV.,  p.  1!)5. 

Found  by  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Alexander  Gordon,  in 
Georgia,  from  whence  the  seeds  were  sent  to  Messrs.  Lowe  & 
Co.  of  Clapton,  who  raised  the  plants,  and  in  whose  collec- 
tion they  flowered  in  April  last.  This  is  the  only  species  of  the 
genus.  The  stem  is  erect  and  branched;  haves  distant,  alter- 
nate, with  short  footstalks,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  and  unequally 
serrated;  flowers  axillary,  on  gracefully  pendant  peduncles;  calyx 
green,  pubescent,  with  five  short  acute  teeth;  corolla  more  than 
an  inch  long,  somewhat  curved,  cylindrical,  divided  at  the  edge 
into  five  segments;  stamens  five;  /i/aoienis  cohering;  «n//iers  pale 
yellow,  collected  into  a  tube.  This  is  a  very  interesting  plant, 
and  would  probably  require  the  same  protection  that  the  lobelias 
from  the  same  section  of  that  country  do.  The  profusion  of  yel- 
low and  scarlet  blossoms,  hanging  gracefully  on  slender  peduncles 
at  the  axil  of  each  leaf,  renders  it  desirable  in  collections.  It  will 
probably  produce  seed,  and  soon  become  generally  cultivated. 
{Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  Oct.) 

Plunibaginidcece. 

STA'TICE 
arborea    Trca-like  Statice.    A  green-hoiisf!  or  conservatory  shrub;  cr'iwing  to  tht^  heizlit  of 
SIX  feet;  with  vvli  tt^  llower>-,   appearing  all   the  year;  a  native  of  Ten  ritie;  cultivated  in 
sandy  heath  mould,  U>:ini,  and  rolten  leaves.     Tax.  ^iag.  Hot.,  vcl.  r\'.,  p.  217. 

"  Statice  arborea  is  one  of  those  plants  of  which  no  drawing 
can  convey  an  adequate  idea;  in  truth,  it  is  almost  im|)ossible  for 
any  artist  to  give  the  light  and  airy  elegance  of  its  widely  spread- 
ing panicles  of  flowers,"  which  are  produced  in  such  great  pro- 
fusion. "  One  of  the  most  interesting  permanent  conservatory 
plants  ever  brought  to  this  country,"  [England.]  It  was  dis- 
covered in  the  Isle  of  TenerifFe,  although  Humboldt  and  Bon- 
pland,  who  botanized  this  island,  and  published  the  result  of  their 
labors,  do  not  mention  a  single  specimen  of  *Statice  growing 
there.  It  is  luxuriant  in  its  growth;  leaves  varied  at  the  margin, 
oblong,  obtuse,  smooth,  ten  inches  in  length,  upper  surface  of  a 
glaucous  green,  and  pale  beneath.  The  calyx  is  lavender  color- 
ed, the  flowers  white.  It  branches  freely  in  all  directions,  and 
it  appears  one  mass  of  snowy  blossoms,  so  numerous  are  the 
j)anicles,  the  stems  of  which  are  two  or  three  feet  long.  "As  a 
specimen  plant  in  a  pot,  as  a  conservatory  plant  planted  out  in  a 
bed,  or  as  a  summer  border  jilant  to  decorate  the  flower  garden  in 
the  open  air,  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  to  be  compared^'  with 
its  striking  beauty.  Flourishes  in  a  temperature  of  from  45°  to 
55°;  requires  plenty  of  moisture  when  in  a  growing  state,  with 
frequent  syringings  of  water.      The  figure  was  taken  from  a  spe- 
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cimen  grown  by  Messrs.  Lucombe  &  Pince  of  Exeter.     (Pax. 
Mag.  Bot.,  Nov.) 

Asleracea. 

CINERA'RIA 

?  VVaterhoiHidna  P.ixt.  Waterlioine's  Iiybrid  Cineraria.  A  green-houfe  plant;  erowins; 
from  OUR  to  nv'i  f.'et  high;  with  crimson  flowers;  ap)  earing  iu  IMarcii;  increased  by  ofl- 
setts,  in  light  ricli  mould.     Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  vol.  IV.,  p.  219. 

The  beautiful  genus  Cineraria  has  been  greatly  improved  under 
the  hands  of  the  skilful  gardeners  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  but  a 
short  time  since  that  only  eight  or  ten  species  were  in  cultiva- 
tion; now  the  species,  and  hybrids  between  them,  number  up- 
wards of  twenty.  The  C.  cruenta  is  about  the  only  species 
which  we  have  ever  seen  in  collections  in  this  country,  but  it 
seems  to  be  little  admired,  and  is  not  often  met  with  in  very 
great  perfection.  It  is  a  handsome  plant,  but  by  no  means  to 
be  compared  to  some  of  the  hybrid  varieties,  particularly  the 
subject  alluded  to  above. 

The  practice  of  hybridization  is  now  carried  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  practical  gardeners  of  England;  and  the  new  and  beautiful 
flowers  which  are  continually  produced,  attest  that  it  is  a  sure 
method  of  procuring  novelties,  when  a  greater  part  of  the  civiliz- 
ed world  has  been  travelled  over  by  botanical  collectors,  and  the 
chance  of  finding  new  species,  of  any  beauty,  is  so  rare.  The 
most  common  flowers  of  the  garden  have  not  escaped  attention, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  flower  border  has  been  doubly  enhanced 
by  the  production  of  new  varieties.  In  the  green-house,  the 
more  magnificent,  as  the  camellia,  the  genanium,  and  the  rhodo- 
dendron, have  heretofore  been  subjected  to  the  skill  of  the  garden- 
er, to  the  neglect  of  others;  but  now  the  less  beautiful,  though  not 
less  interesting,  as  contributing  to  the  gaiety  of  the  green-house 
at  all  seasons,  have  begun  to  receive  attention.  And  no  tribe 
has  been  more  improved  than  the  cinerarias.  Displaying  their 
starry  blossoms  in  profusion  from  February  to  June,  they  are 
objects  always  desirable,  and,  as  they  are  easily  cultivated  from 
seeds,  they  will  repay  all  the  care  and  trouble  bestowed  upon 
them. 

The  present  variety  is  a  very  elegant  plant;  the  flowers  are  of 
a  deep  rosy  crimson,  and  quite  large.  The  foliage  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  C.kissilagofolia,  from  which  and  the  C.  cruenta  it  was 
produced.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  .James  Tate,  gardener  to  John 
Waterhouse,  Esq.,  after  whom  it  is  named.  The  greatest  num- 
ber of  new  hybrids  have  been  grown  by  the  Messrs.  Henderson, 
of  Pine-apple  Place,  several  of  which  are  very  superb.  As  we 
have  observed,  the  cinerarias  are  too  little  cultivated  in  our  col- 
lections of  plants.  It  cannot  be  because  they  are  diflicult  to 
grow,  as  ihey  are  increased  by  seeds  or  by  ofisets;  but  the  for- 
mer make  the  handsomest  plants.  With  the  desire,  however,  to 
see  them   more  general  favorites,  if  any  information  upon  their 
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cultivation  will  do  so,  we  extract  the  following,  furnished  by  Mr. 
Paxton : — 

After  stating  that  the  C.  cruenta  is  one  of  the  bestsjoecies  to  save 
seed  from,  he  remarks  that  it  ripens,  "in  general,  in  April  and 
May,  when  it  should  be  immediately  sown;  for  we  always  find  it 
the  best  way  to  raise  young  plants  from  seed  every  season;  and,  as 
this  species  is  liable  to  sport  a  good  deal  from  seed,  we  take  care 
to  mark,  when  they  are  in  bloom,  those  which  produce  the  larg- 
est corymbs,  and  when  the  seed  is  ripe,  it  is  carefully  collected 
and  sown,  by  which  the  flowers  of  the  succeeding  season  come 
much  superior.  The  seed  should  be  sown,  as  soon  as  ripe,  in 
good  sized  pots,  of  light  rich  mould,  and  placed  in  a  gently  heat- 
ing hot-bed,  where  they  will  soon  vegetate;  when  they  have 
made  two  or  three  leaves,  they  should  be  transplanted  into  small 
sixties,  using  the  same  light  rich  compost  as  before  recommend- 
ed, and  replaced  in  the  frame;  in  a  short  time  they  will  require 
a  larger  sized  pot,  which  should  be  immediately  given,  and  so  on 
till  they  reach  the  size  of  thirty-two,  in  \\hich  they  may  be  al- 
lowed to  flower.  Towards  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  October, 
if  they  have  had  proper  attention,  such  as  water,  air,  pot  room, 
&c.,  they  will  commence  throwing  up  strong  flower-stalks  from 
the  centre,  when  they  should  be  placed  in  a  .light  part  of  the 
green-house,  where  they  will  begin  flowering  in  December,  and 
continue  beautiful  for  several  months.  To  have  them  in  a  flow- 
ering state  in  May  and  June,  the  following  simple  method  should 
be  followed.  Sow  the  seeds,  as  before  directed,  about  May, 
and  when  the  young  plants  are  sufficiently  strong,  they  should  be 
potted  into  sixty  sized  pots,  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  where 
they  should  stand  all  winter  in  no  larger  sized  pot  than  a  forty- 
eight.  In  the  spring,  (March,)  they  should  be  shifted  into  thL- 
ty-two  sized  pots,  and  still  kept  in  a  frame;  in  a  month  or  six 
weeks  they  will  begin  flowering,  when  the  lights  of  the  frame 
should  be  tilted,  so  as  to  admit  an  abundance  of  air;  in  order;  - 
have  the  plants  dwarf,  the  head  broad,  and  the  flowers  well  ex- 
panded, they  should  stand  as  near  the  glass  as  possible;  when  the 
flowers  are  open,  they  should  be  taken  into  the  green-house, 
where  they  will  be  quite  ornamental." 

Any  varieties  that  it  is  desirable  to  increase  should  be  separa- 
ted at  the  roots  in  August,  potted,  and  managed  like  the  young 
seedlings. 

The  cinerarias  are  also  valuable  plants  for  turning  into  the  bor- 
der in  spring,  where  they  make  a  gay  appearance  all  the  summer. 
Plants  for  this  purpose  should  be  raised  from  seeds  in  May,  pre- 
served in  a  cold  frame  during  winter,  and  turned  out  of  the  pots 
into  the  border  in  spring,  where  they  will  flower  abundantly. 
{Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  Nov.) 
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PedalidcecE. 

AIARTVNM    (Named  by  Hnui^ton   in   cnmplinient  to  liis  friend  John  Marlyn,  Professor  of 
Boicuiy  al  C:imbrida;e.) 
diiiidra   JVilld.    Diandrons  Marlyiii.i.     A  tender  annual:  crowing  from  two  to  three  feet 
iiigli ;  with    deep  crimson,  p-il:-   pink  and  yellow  flowers;  a  native  of  Vera  Ciuz;  iii- 
crcasfil  liy  seeds.     Hot.  Ket'.,  2001. 
Syuonyiiie  :  Martynia  angnlosa  Lanark. 

A  rather  interesting  plant,  with  beautiful  blossoms,  pendulous, 
upon  erect  axillary  racemes,  of  a  most  delicate  pink,  fading  to 
while,  with  the  lips  of  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  deeply  stained 
with  crimson,  and  a  bright  streak  of  yellow  passing  down  the 
tube  from  the  middle  of  the  lip.  The  foliage  is  coarse,  and 
an  unpleasant  odor  is  emitted  from  the  whole  plant,  as  in  the 
common  Martynia.  Excepting  this,  we  think  it  would  be  a  gen- 
eral favorite.  It  is  tender,  and  requires  the  same  treatment  as  a 
balsam  or  coxcomb.  The  drawing  was  taken  from  a  specimen 
which  grew  in  the  garden  of  the  late  Mr.  Rothschild.  [Bot.  Reg., 
Nov.) 

BignonidcecB. 

TE'COJiLi  (An   improvement  tipon  the  Mexican  name  Tecomaiclii'd,  apiilied  to  one  of  the 

specirs.) 
jasminoides    Lindl.     .Tnsmine-^cmfrf  Tecnma.      A  beautiful    erren-hou?e   climliine  fhrnb; 
gn.wing  six   or  eislit  feet  hiph;  with  white  and  crimson  flowers;  appearing  in  Autust; 
a  native  of  New  Holland.     Kot.  Rpl'.,  2002. 
Synonyme:    Kiijiioiim  ja^mino)des  Horl. 

One  of  the  most  elegant  green-house  climbers  we  are  acquaint- 
ed with.  The  flowers  appear  in  dense  terminal  panicles, 
gracefully  pendulous;  coralla  tubulous,  campanulate,  the  limb 
plane  and  sub-equal,  divided  into  six  segments,  of  a  pure  white, 
and  the  tube  inside  of  a  deep  crimson;  leaves  pinnate,  glaucous  and 
shining.  Nothing  could  exceed,  judging  from  the  representation 
of  the  specimen  figured,  a  plant  of  the  T.  jasminoides  in  full 
flower.  Its  numerous  snowy  corols,  heightened  with  rich  crim- 
son, are  charming  in  an  eminent  degree.  It  is  stated  to  be  not 
uncommon  in  English  collections,  but  is  a  very  shy  flowerer.  It 
is  supposed  a  native  of  New  Holland,  and  to  have  been  original- 
ly received  at  the  royal  gardens  at  Kew.  The  drawing  was 
made  from  the  nursery  of  the  Messrs.  Chandler,  Vauxhall,  in 
whose  collection  it  blossomed  last  August.  It  is  undoubtedly  as 
easy  of  cultivation  as  the  common  T.  capensis.  [Bot.  Reg. 
Nov.) 

Ytrhenaeem. 

PE'TRE.4  L.    (In  honor  of  Lord  Tetre,  who  died  in  1742,  and  of  whom  T.inna?us  speaks  as 
one  of  the  preate.st  los.^es  botany  or  cardenine  ever  felt  in  Uritaiii.) 
StapiJktffi  Part.     Stapelia.flojrcrfrf  Petrea.     A  twinina  stove  shrnb;   growing  from  eight  to 
ten  feet  hiL'h;  wilh  pale  pnrple  flowers;  appearing  in  June;   inrrea.-td  by  cutliiigs.  and 
flourishes  in  loam  and  sandy  jiea'.     Pax.  Mag.  But.,  vol.  IV,  p.  199. 

A  very  singular  stove  twiner,  with  oblong  acute  leaves,  wilh 
prominent  veins  on  the  under  surface,  and  of  a  yellowish-green 
color;  calyx  five-parted,  pale  blue;  corolla  five-parted,  pale  pur- 
ple. The  plant  produces  pendant  racemes  of  flowers  from  the 
extremities  of  the  branches,   which  remain  beautiful  for  a  long 
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time.  It  is  stated  to  be  an  ornamental  plant  for  the  back  wall  of 
a  stove,  for  a  trellis,  or  for  iraining  up  a  rafter,  lis  cultivation  is 
simple.  It  delights  in  open  loam,  with  a  little  sandy  peat,  and 
when  growing  should  be  freely  watered;  but  at  other  times  with 
great  caution.  It  requires  to  be  kept  constantly  in  the  stove. 
Mr.  Paxton  states  that  this  species  has  long  existed  in  collec- 
tions under  the  above  name.  It  flowered  in  June  last,  in  the 
nursery  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  from  which  specimen  the 
drawing  was  taken.      [Pax.  JMag.  Hot.,  Oct.) 

Mo^"ocoTYLEDO^•ous  Plants. 
Orchiddceoi. 

CIRRH^'A 
obtiisata  Linrf/.    Blunt-petalled  CWrhxn.     A  stove  ep'phyte;  growing  six  or  eislit  inches  high; 
with  yellow  and  oransie  flowers;  appearing  in  liarch;  anativeofRioJuiie.ro.    Bot.  Reg., 
2005. 

A  pretty  species,  "  a  good  deal  like  C.  fusco-Iutea,  for 
which  I  at  first  mistook  it;  but  it  seems  sufficiently  distinguished 
by  its  much  more  obtuse  petals  and  smaller  flowers."  Dr.  Liud- 
ley  states,  however,  that  he  is  "  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the 
goodness  of  such  distinctions  among  these  plants,  and  is  inclined 
to  fear  that  we  sometimes  trust  to  them  too  much."  The  flow- 
ers of  the  C.  obtiisata  are  collected  into  a  dense  pendulous  ra- 
ceme. The  drawing  was  taken  from  a  specimen  which  flow- 
ered in  the  collection  of  Richard  Harrison,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool. 

Among  several  species  which  flowered  with  the  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges last  March,  was  one  which  differed  from  all  the  rest,  ex- 
cept the  C.  obtusata,  in  the  form  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  lip; 
this  Dr.  Lindley  called  C.  pallida.  It  only  differed  from  the 
former  in  having  the  petals  and  sepals  acuminated,  and  the  lobe 
of  the  labellum  placed  in  a  slender  unguis.  "  The  value  of  these 
distinctions  must  remain  for  future  inquiry."    (Bot.  Reg.,  Nov.) 

ONCI'DIUM 

deltoiilium  LiniU.  Trian2ular-/i>pprf  Oncidium.  A  green-house  (?)  plant;  growini  abnnt  two 
fi^ethish;  with  yellow  and  orange  tlowers;  appearing  in  tfepteniljer.  A  native  of  Peru. 
But.  Reg.,  2.I0G. 

A  rare  and  very  elegant  species,  with  large  and  spreading  pan- 
icles of  yellow  flowers,  spotted  with  orange.  It  is  nearly  related 
to  O.  divaricatum,  from  which  its  narrow  leaves  and  differently 
formed  labellum  sufficiently  separate  it.  It  is  also  closely  allied 
to  O.  macranthum.  The  species  was  sent  from  Lima  by  John 
McLean,  Esq,  to  Mr.  Joseph  ^Myers,  Esq.  of  Aighhurgh,  near 
Liverpool,  in  whose  collection  it  flowered  last  Sej)tcmber,  and 
from  which  specimen  the  drawing  was  taken.  The  arrival  of  this 
species  in  a  living  state.  Dr.  Lindley  remarks,  "  should  be  a  fresh 
stimulus  to  those  w^ho  have  mercantile  relations  with  Peru,  to 
procure  orchideous  plants  from  the  west  side  of  the  Cordilleras, 
for  many  of  them,   especially  those  from  the  valley  of  the  Lloa, 
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are   of  singular  beauty.     Hitherto   scarcely  any  of  them   have 
found  their  way  into  our  [English]  gardens." 

"  It  may  be  expected  that  this  species  will  grow  well  with  the 
heat  of  a  green-house.  1  found  it  among  a  general  collection  of 
green-house  j)lants,  in  Mr.  IMyer's  garden,  and  it  was  in  such 
good  health,  that  I  can  hardly  doubt  its  preferring  the  cool  tem- 
perature in  which  Cape  and  New  Holland  plants  thrive,  to  the 
excessive  heai  and  damp  to  which  Orchidacea?  are  commonly 
subjected."  If  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  it  will  be  a 
valuable  species,  as  few  of  the  tribe  will  flourish  in  that  situation; 
and  therefore  amateurs  and  others,  who  do  not  possess  a  stove, 
are  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  their  singular  and  splendid 
flowers.     {Bot.  Reg.,  Nov.) 

J\Tarantkcex. 

CA'NXA 
Keev^sij  Lindl.     Mr.  Rfeves's  Indian  Phot.     A  ereen-hoiise  (?)  plant;  growing  foxnC?)  feet 
high;  with  yellow  flowers;  appearing  in  liny;  a  native  of  C'liiiia;   increased  by  seeds. 
Bot.  Res.,  2004. 

"  A  most  beautiful  species  of  Canna,  drawings  of  which  were 
long  since  sent  to  England  from  China;  and  of  which  seeds  have 
been  at  length  procured  by  Mr.  Reeves,  to  whom  we  owe  so 
many  of  the  finest  Chinese  plants  now  in  the  gardens  of  Europe." 

This  species  is  near  C  flaccida,  according  to  Redonte's  fig- 
ure and  description.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  lanceolate,  and 
acute;  the  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  yellow.  The  drawing  was 
made  from  a  specimen  which  flowered  in  the  garden  of  the  Lon- 
don Horticultural  Society,  which  was  produced  in  a  stove;  but 
Dr.  Lindley  thinks  a  green-house  would  suit  this  species  as  well. 
The  cannas  are  not  highl}^  valued,  as  stove  plants,  by  our  ama- 
teur gardeners  and  lovers  of  plants.  They  possess,  however, 
much  beauty,  particularly  the  handsome  kinds;  and  their  vigorous 
growth  and  large  foliage  contribute  to  render  them  interesting  at 
all  seasons.  None  are  more  elegant,  as  respects  their  flowers, 
than  the  subject  here  spoken  of,  which  deserves  general  cultiva- 
tion, if  it  will  thrive,  as  has  been  hinted,  in  the  green-house.  (Bot. 
Reg..,  Nov.) 

Ijilidcex. 

il'LTtlM 
spPCKisum  Morren    Crimson  Japan  Lily.     A  ereen-house  or  frame  hull);  growing  two  f?) 
fei't  hiu'h;  with  crimson  fiowers;  appearing  in  August;  anative  of  Japan.    Bot.  Reg.  2000, 
Syn:   /.iliiim  Sli|i6rbuni     Thunb.  Fl.  Japan. 

One  of  the  most  superb  lilies  ever  yet  introduced  into  Europe, 
throwing  "  quite  into  the  shade"  all  previously  known  species. 
The  stem  is  erect;  leaves  scattered  upon  the  stem,  ovate,  ob- 
long, nerved;  flowers  solitary;  sepals  reflexed.  "  Not  only  is 
it  handsome,  beyond  all  we  before  knew  in  gardens,  on  account 
of  the  clear  deep  rose  color  of  its  flow^ers,  which  seem  all  rugged 
with  rubies  and  garnets,  and  sparkling  with  crystal  points,  but  it 
has  the  sweet  fragrance  of  a  petunia.     Well  might  Kajmpfer 
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speak  of  it  as  '  flos  magnificeae  piilchritudinis;'  for,  surely,  if  there 
is  any  thing  not  human,  which  is  magnificent  in  beauty,  it  is  this 
plant." 

"  Beyond  its  own  country,  it  has  no  rival;  but  in  Japan  there 
are  others,  that  will  scarcely  yield  even  to  it.  Kaempfer  tells  us 
of  the  Oni  Jiiri,  or  Devil's  lily,  W'ith  a  showy  flower,  a  span  in 
breadth,  the  flowers  all  stained  and  mottled  with  crimson  and 
purple  and  minium;  of  the  Fime  Juri,  a  dwarf  species,  daggled 
with  marks  of  blood,  its  purple  flowers,  moreover,  spotted  with 
crimson;  and  of  the  Fi  Juri,  or  fiery  lily.  Can  these  be  among 
the  twenty  species  of  lily  which  Dr.  Von  Siebold  is  said  to  have 
brought  alive  from  Japan  to  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Ghent  .'^" 

It  flowered  in  Belgium  as  long  ago  as  1832,  and  several  ac- 
counts of  it  have  been  published  there,  but  they  appear  not  to 
have  found  their  w^ay  to  England.  Kaempfer  learned  that  the 
Japanese  obtained  the  roots  from  Corea;  and  Thunberg  states 
that  he  saw  it  about  Xegasci  and  elsewhere,  but  always  cultivated. 

It  flowered  last  August  in  England,  in  the  nursery  of  the 
Messrs.  Rollisons  of  Tooting,  where  the  drawing  was  made. 
Paxton  speaks  of  it,  in  the  Magazine  of  Botany,  as  the  L.  lanci- 
folium  rubrum,  but  the  lancifolium  is  a  different  species. 

If  the  glorious  specimens  which  Kaempfer  mentions  above  are 
among  those  introduced  by  Dr.  Von  Siebold,  it  will  be  as  great 
an  acquisition  to  this  tribe  as  the  beautiful  new  camellias,  which  he 
brought  from  China,  are  to  the  camellia  family.  The  plants  will, 
undoubtedly,  thrive  with  the  same  treatment  as  that  given  to  the 
L.  japonicum;  that  is,  to  plant  them  in  a  glazed  pit,  in  good 
light  loamy  soil,  where  they  can  be  protected  from  frost;  or  in 
pots,  and  sheltered  in  a  frame;  or  in  the  green-house.  (^Bct. 
Reg.,  Nov.) 


Ap.t.  VI.     Notes  on  Gardens  and  Nurseries, 

After  a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  w^e  resume  our  notices  of/rardens 
and  nurseries.  We  were  in  hopes  to  have  been  enabled  to  have  given 
tlioiu  at  considerable  Iciiijth  at  this  time;  but,  with  tiie  press  of  matter 
and  engagements  which  prevented  us  from  visiting  the  gardens  at  this 
season,  we  have  been  compelled  to  defer  a  portion  of  them  till  our  next. 

After  what  we  have  stated  in  our  article  on  the  progress  of  gardening, 
during  thf>  past  year,  and  our  list  of  plants  which  have  been  introduced, 
a  tolerable  estimate  can  i)e  made  of  the  interest  which  the  collections 
possess,   into  which  such  plants   have  found   their  way.     Many  of  the 
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plants  will  not,  probably,  bloom  for  some  length  of  time;  but  there  are 
others,  which  will  display  their  beauty  the  ensuing  spring  and  summer, 
and  a  notice  of  their  merits  will  undoubtedly  prove  interesting.  It  will 
be  our  constant  aim,  in  these  notes,  to  mention  every  thing  new  and 
rare,  or  worthy  of  cultivation. 

Jlmateur  garden  of  Mr.  Sweetser. — Since  our  last  notice  of  Mr. 
Sweetser's  garden,  he  has  added  several  new  and  beautit'ul  plants,  but 
more  particularly  of  camellias,  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  and  cactuses: 
of  the  azaleas  he  has  upwards  of  a  hundred  species  and  varieties,  many 
of  which  will  bloom  soon.  The  rhododendrons  are  the  same  as  those 
enumerated  in  the  list  at  p.  20;  they  are  in  good  health,  though  quite 
small  plants,  and  it  will  he  some  time  before  they  will  flower.  Among 
the  camellias  are  many  of  the  newest  and  most  splendid  varieties.  Mr. 
Sweetser's  collection  of  cactuses,  cereuses,  opuntias,  &c.  &c.  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  complete  and  best  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
and,  we  might  almost  say,  in  the  country.  The  specimens,  it  is  true, 
are  not  large,  but  there  are  a  great  number.  As  Mr.  Sweetser  has  kindly 
offered  to  give  us  a  complete  list  of  all  he  possesses,  together  with  his 
mode  of  growing  the  plants,  we  defer  enumerating  any  of  them  for  the 
present:  it  will  probably  appear  in  the  course  of  the  current  volume. 
Of  ericas  there  is  a  small  but  good  collection  of  healthy  seedling  plants; 
one  called  E.  consolvita,  (?)  not  more  than  six  inches  high  and  but  eigh- 
teen months  from  the  seed,  is  completely  covered  with  umbels  of  its  tiny 
pale  pink  bells.  It  is  a  most  charming  little  species.  E.  arborea,  six 
ieet  and  upwards  high,  is  beautiful  with  its  racen)es  of  exquisite  white 
corols.  A  year  hence,  we  anticipate  a  rich  treat  from  the  inspection  of 
the  various  collections  of  £ricea^,  which  are  now  being  made  by  ama- 
teurs and  others:  the  distribution  of  the  seeds,  received  from  the  Baron 
Von  Ludwig,  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  has  given  a 
great  imjiulse  to  their  jrrowth.  Among  the  camellias,  we  noticed  im- 
bricata,  Triphosa,  sj)eci6sa,  Vandesm  carnea,  elegans,  &c.  Psebuia 
joapaveracea,  and  p.  var.  Banksire,  and  Rawesu  will  each  bloom  in  the 
course  of  the  month.  A  fine  plant  of  i?hododendron  hybridum  is  also 
showing  fine  larire  buds.  E'pacris  grandiflora,  paludosa,  and  /imiperina 
will  soon  bloom.  A  beautit^ul  variety  of  the  JVereum,  N.  odora  var. 
RichanhVmuHi,  with  very  large  pale  rose-colored  flowers,  is  just  ex- 
panding. 

In  the  stove  the  cactuses  are  in  a  most  vigorous  and  healthy  state; 
we  have  never  seen  any  in  a  more  flourishing  condition:  plants  which 
were  mere  cuttings  last  spring  are  now  one  or  two  feet  high;  all  of 
them  are  neatly  tied  up,  and  their  a])|)earance  reflects  much  credit  upon 
the  taste  of  Mr.  Sweetser.  The  |)lants  being  yet  young,  are  encouraged 
by  shiftings  to  obtain  a  larger  size:  still  we  have  no  doubt  many  of  them 
\vill  show  flowers  in  the  spring.  Epiphyllum  truncatum  is  now  ex- 
panding its  exquisite  blossoms.  Amaryllis  brasiliensis  has  thrown  up 
fine  flower-stems,  and  some  buds  have  already  o])ened.  A.  formosissi- 
nia,  and  some  others,  show  buds.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  nume- 
rous other  i)lants  in  bloom,  which  we  have  no  room  to  enumerate  now. 

Residenr.e  of  J.  D.  fViHinms,  Esq.,  Roxbiiry. — In  our  vol.  Ill,  p.  30, 
we  noticed  the  erection  of  a  fine  green-house,  by  Mr.  Williams,  and  in- 
tended to  have  given  a  description  of  it  during  the  past  sunnner;  but  we 
were  prevented.  Mr.  Williams  has  kindly  permitted  us  to  take  a  ])lan 
of  it,  and,  as  soon  as  it  is  in  our  power,  it  will  appear,  with  the  descrip- 
tion annexed.  We  shall  therefore,  at  this  time,  omit  saying  any  thing 
in  respect  to  the  construction  of  the  house,  otherwise  than  the  mode  of 
heating,  but  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  the  plants.  The  green-house 
is  upwards  of  sixty  feet  long,  and  about  fourteen  wide.  It  is  warmed 
by  a  brick  flue  and  hot  water  pipes;  the  latter  constrncted  on  a  plan  en- 
tirely different  from  that  of  any  other  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.     It  an- 
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svvers  completely  the  purpose  of  heating  the  house,  and,  although  there 
is  a  greater  surface  ofjiluss  exposed  to  the  air  than  in  any  other  green- 
house that  we  have  ever  seen,  of  the  same  dimensions,  the  temperature 
is  easier  kept  up,  and  with  less  expense  of  fuel.  We  shall,  in  our  de- 
scription of  the  green-house,  endeavor  to  make  the  mode  distinctly  un- 
derstood.    It  is  wholly  of  Mr.  Williams's  invention. 

The  house,  iulernally,  is  fitted  up  with  a  back  stage,  and  a  pit  in 
front,  hetween  which  runs  the  walk  from  one  end  to  the  other.  In  the  pit 
lettuces  were  growing,  and  some  of  the  larger  rhododendrons,  camel- 
lias, and  other  plants,  were  plunged  into  it.  Mr.  Williams  has  no  pro- 
fessed gardener,  but  his  whole  farm  (of  many  acres)  is  under  th;^  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Burns,  who  also  manages  the  irreen-hou^e;  and,  though  he 
has  but  little  tinie  to  devote  to  it,  and  notwithstanding  his  limited  know- 
ledge of  green-house  plants,  they  all  look  very  well.  Some  large  speci- 
mens of  ericas  were  in  perfect  health. 

The  most  conspicuous  plants  were  the  camellias,  of  which  there  are 
several  of  the  best  kinds  in  the  collection;  imbricata,  punctata,  eclipse, 
and  fine  double  whites,  were  in  flower.  The  number  of  plants  is  yet 
limited;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Williams  will  soon  add  other 
fine  varieties.  The  most  beautiful  plant  we  noticed,  of  the  one  which 
we  should  certainly  value  as  highly  as  any  other,  was  an  Erica  bac- 
cans,  between  five  and  six  feet  high,  handsomely  shaped,  and  almost  ev- 
er_v  branch  terminated  with  a  cluster  of  buds,  some  few  of  which  had 
begun  to  show  color.  We  cannot  imagine  a  more  lovely  object  than 
this  will  present,  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  or  more.  E.  mammosa 
was  exquisite,  with  a  few  clusters  of  its  elegant  drooping  tubulous  flow- 
ers :  w^e  also  found  fine  plants  of  E.  ventricosa  superba,  colorans, 
caftYa  (?),  arborea,  and  mediterranea,  the  two  latter  in  flower;  cafi^ra, 
so  called,  was  at  least  four  feet  high,  and  thickly  branched;  it  will  be 
one  sheet  of  bloom  in  a  few  weeks,  /ieliotropium  peruvianuin"  and 
grandiflorum  were  both  in  bloom;  the  latter  is  much  finer  than  the 
former;  the  flowers  are  larger,  and  the  color  fine  lavender,  breathing  as 
sweet  an  odor  as  the  peruvianum.  Metrosideros  saligna  was  covered 
with  its  crimson  whorls  of  flowers;  Diosma  capitata  was  also  prettv. 
Avery  large  plant  of  .-Acacia  longifolia  was  completely  covered  with 
buds.  In  addition  to  these  there  was  an  abundance  of  stocks,  oxalises, 
roses,  &c.  and  some  very  handsome  carnations  in  bloom. 

In  the  pit  before  mentioned,  between  the  plants  which  were  plunged, 
a  eood  crop  of  lettuces  were  growing,  and  plenty  of  nmshrooms.  Mr. 
Williams  had  culled  from  one  end  of  the  pit,  perhaps  a  space  of  a  dozen 
feet,  since  the  early  part  of  last  month,  as  many  as  he  has  wanted  for  his 
own  use,  besides  ojcasionally  sending  some  to  his  friends.  We  are  glad 
to  see  the  mushroom  attracting  attention.  They  might,  we  believe,  be 
profitably  grown  by  our  market  gardeners  for  the  market,  where,  we 
have  no  doubt,  they  would  command  a  fiiir  price,  and,  if  well  grown, 
sell  rapidly.  Mr.  I3urns  communicated  to  us  his  mode  of  proceeding, 
and  we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  presenting  it  to  our  readers, 
that  those  who  have  a  desire  may  make  trial  of  his  system. 

Under  the  sta2e,and  over  the  flue  (which  runs  across  the  house  once,) 
Mr.  Burns  showed  us  twenty  or  thirty  pots  of  rhubarb  for  an  early  crop; 
some  of  the  crowns  were  already  pushing;  last  season  he  had  an  abun- 
dance in  this  way.  A  new  variety,  which  will  be  noticed  in  a  future 
number,  has  been  raised  in  England,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  cul- 
tivation in  pots:  it  is  stated  to  be  some  weeks  earlier  than  any  other 
sort. 

In  the  back  shed  we  noticed  thousands  of  plants  of  the  common  daisy, 
which  were  taken  up  in  lar-je  patches,  anti  there  laid  in  a  mass  upon  the 
ground  in  a  moist  place.     These  Mr.  Burns  intends  to  use  as  edgings  to 
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the  flower  borders;  birt,  as  our  winters  are  so  severe  as  to  destroy  the 
plants,  if  left  standing  out,  he  adopts  this  mode,  and  we  should  think  a 
most  safe  one,  to  preserve  them.  The  plants  will  flower  full  as  well,  if 
not  better,  for  being  removed.  Numerous  layers  of  carnations  he  had 
also  in  pots,  which  looked  strong  and  healthv. 

In  the  forcins  grounds  Mr.  Burns  has  already  put  up  several  hot-beds; 
in  one  of  these  lettuces  were  just  breaking  the  ground,  and  another  was 
prepared  for  cabbages.  In  a  small  one-light  frame  he  had  thirty  or  forty 
pots  of  cucumbers,  which  had  just  been  potted;  they  were  planted  about 
the  10th  or  12th  of  January.  Mr.  Williams  is  a  great  amateur  in  farm- 
ing, and  raises  bushels  of  cucuujiters  every  season;  he  intends  to  have 
some  twenty  or  thirty  frames  hilled  out  with  the  above  plants,  in  the 
course  of  a  lew  weeks.  Mr.  Burns  is  a  very  industrious  gardener;  and, 
although  the  late  open  weather  has  kept  his  attention  directed  towards 
the  farming  department,  the  green-house  will  not  suffer  in  neatness  and 
cleanliness,  compared  with  those  under  the  care  of  more  experienced 
gardeners.  We  have  no  doubt  that,  when  confidence  in  trade  shall  be 
restored,  and  the  effects  of  the  late,  and,  indeed,  yet  existing,  commer- 
cial troubles,  shall  have  passed  away,  that  our  amateurs  will  be  induced 
to  enrich  their  collections  with  all  the  new  plants.  There  are  few  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston,  who  are  more  liberal,  or  who  have  more  ample 
means  to  do  so,  than  Mr.  Williams;  and  we  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  his  collection  will  be  one  of  the  richest  and  most  complete.  What 
is  gratifying,  in  a  great  degree,  is,  that  Mr.  Williams  is  above  the  petty 
practice  of  dealing  in  plants,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses 
attendant  upon  the  keeping  in  good  order  collections  of  plants;  being 
convinced  that  it  is  destroying  the  trade  of  those  who  make  the  busi- 
ness their  profession. 

Mr.  Miller's  garden. — Our  readers  have  no  doubt  seen  our  occasion- 
al notices  of  Mr.  Miller's  fine  seedling  pinks,  which  were  exhibited  be- 
fore the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  Mr.  Miller  is  an  elderly 
man,  and  spends  a  great  portion  of  his  time  in  cultivating  his  little  gar- 
den, to  which  he  has  a  green-house  attached,  adjoining  his  dwelling, 
about  twenty  feet  long,  and  nine  or  ten  wide.  It  is  stocked  with  a  pretty 
collection  of  various  plants,  which  are  in  very  good  health  and  well 
grown.  We  observed  one  treasure  which  he  possessed,  which  we  be- 
lieve is  in  no  other  collection:  this  was  a  fine  plant  of  the  Chymocar- 
puspentaphyllus  Don  (TropseNdum  pentaphyllum,)  which  had  straggled 
up  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  was  covered  with  a  profusion  of  its  cu- 
rious and  beautiful  blossoms.  Fuchsza  globosa  and  microphylla  were 
each  in  full  flower:  several  plants  of  £rica  arborea,  with  their  slender 
stems  and  snowy  flowers,  were  towering  above  the  other  plants.  Salvia 
fulgens  was  showing  its  spikes  of  flowers,  and  .;3cacia  longifolia  was  full 
of  blossoms;  camellias,  roses,  primroses,  stocks,  &.c.  8tc.,  innumerable, 
contributed  to  render  the  house  as  gay  as  the  garden  in  summer.  Mr. 
Miller  showed  us  a  great  number  of  seedling  cyclamens,  which  he  had 
raised,  and  which  were  now  flowering  abundantly;  he  has  also  a  num- 
ber of  seedling  ericas.  We  wish  there  were  more  such  select  little  col- 
lections of  plants.  How  much  delight  and  innocent  pleasure  might  be 
derived  from  one  even  as  circumscribed  as  this. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

Decay  of  Trees. — A  distinguishing  knowledge  of  the  health  and  decay 
of  some  of  the  most  important  trees,  medicinally,  may  be  derived  from 
some  of  the  lichens,  which  are  never  known  to  attack  a  plant  until  it  is 
in  a  state  of  putrefaction.  Several  species  of  the  Rhizomorpha  family 
are  certain  indicaters  of  decay,  and  when  one  of  this  species  is  seen  upon 
the  Peruvian  bark,  it  may  be  declared  unfit  for  medicine.  The  Himan- 
tia  cinchonar«m,  the  Hypochnis  riibro  cinctus,  and  the  Opegrapha  vizi- 
cola  and  fissiira  are  only  found  when  a  tree  has  lost  its  vitality,  and  13 
on  the  j)oint  of  decomposition.  (^Address  of  Dr.  Sigmond  before  the 
Medico-Botanical  Society.)  [The  horticulturist  should  bear  this  in 
mind,  as  such  distinguishing  knowledge  is  as  important  to  him  as  to  the 
medical  botanist.  How  many  thousands  of  trees  are  there  in  culti- 
vation, whose  trunks  are  covered  with  various  lichens — nay,  whose 
branches  and  spray  are  so  thickly  coated  as  to  preclude  almost  all  possi- 
bility of  vegetation;  and  yet  scions  are  taken,  time  after  time,  from  trees 
more  or  less  covered  with  lichens,  and  inserted  upon  healthy  and  vigo- 
rous stocks.  The  young  grafts  are  carefully  tended,  and  the  soil  in 
which  the  stocks  grow  properly  prepared;  but  before  the  trees  attain, 
perhaps,  a  bearing  state,  they  already  show  signs  of  premature  decay; 
the  annual  growths  are  short  and  weak,  the  bark  of  a  dull  shade,  and  in 
a  short  period  the  lichens  attack  the  young  plants,  and  prevent  them 
from  making  any  farther  progress.  They  soon  assume  the  decrepit  ap- 
pearance of  the  old  trees,  though  yet,  in  reality,  young,  and  their  fruit, 
if  they  produce  any,  is  hard  and  tasteless.  It  is  a  practice  to  scrape 
trees  annually,  to  prevent  lichens  from  making  any  progress  upon  the 
branches.  It  is,  doubtless,  a  judicious  mode.  But  they  should  be  kept  in 
such  a  vigorous  and  healthy  state,  that  they  will  never  need  to  have  the 
operation  performed  on  them,  unless  to  remove  the  old  bark.  We  have 
seen  young  trees,  not  ten  feet  high,  covered  with  lichens,  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  to  the  tips  of  the  branches,  wholly  arising  from  neglect. 
It  should  be  considered  as  an  uncontrovertable  axiom  with  the  horticul- 
turist, that  scions  cut  from  a  tree  upon  whose  trunk  or  branches  lichens 
may  be  found,  will  never  flourish  when  grafted  into  old  stocks,  howev- 
er so  healthy  and  vigorous;  but  that  the  first  germs  of  decay  are  there 
laid  which  will  eventually  prove  fatal. — Ed.] 

Vitality  of  Seeds. — On  opening  an  ancient  British  tumulus,  some 
small  seeds  were  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  human  skeleton,  which 
must  have  been  eaten  and  lain  there  two  thousand  years.  Some  of 
these  were  planted  by  Professor  Lindley,  in  the  London  Horticultural 
Society's  garden,  and  have  germinated  and  produced  fruit.  They  prove 
to  be  the  common  raspiierry. — {Newspaper.) 

The  felling  of  the  Mahogany  tree. — The  following  account  of  the 
felling  of  the  mahogany  tree  in  Honduras  we  have  found  in  a  foreign 
periodical;  and  as  we  believe  it  will  prove  interesting,  we  present  it  to 
our  readers. — Ed. 

"  Throughout  Honduras  there  are  two  seasons  in  the  year  for  felling 
the  mahogany  tree;  the  first  commencing  shortly  after  Christmas,  or  at 
the  conclusion  of  what  is  termed  the  loet  season;  the  other  about  the 
middle  of  the  year.  Setting  out  on  a  mahogany  expedition  resembles, 
in  some  degree,  the  de|)arture  on  a  long  voyage,  the  preparations  for 
both  being  somewat  similar:  indeed,  the  dreary  time  that  must  be  passed 
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in  the  woods,  in  this  employment,  may  not  unaptly  be  compared  to 
what  is  felt  hy  many  duriiij^  a  lon^  confinement  on  shiplioard.  Christ- 
mas, however,  is  the  season  wliicli  brings  all  ranks  toiiCther — the  bond 
and  free;  and  the  hilarity  which  prevails  amongst  the  slaves  caiuiot 
possihly  be  more  largely  partaken  of  by  any  beings  in  the  world.  The 
young,  the  old,  the  decrepit — all  unite  in  contributing  to  render  this  ])e- 
riod  joyous,  happy  and  noisy.  Af;er  a  w  eek  or  ten  days  of  the  most 
unbounded  hosj)itality,  festivity,  and  relaxation  from  every  care,  all  be- 
comes activity  and  preparation  for  the  labors  of  ihe  mahogany  harvest; 
of  which,  the  felling  of  the  trees  and  the  trimming,  marking,  and  truck- 
ing out  of  those  that  have  been  felled,  form  the  chief  employments. 
Some  of  the  wood  is  rough  squared  on  the  spot;  but  this  part  of  the 
work  is  getierally  suspended  unfi!  the  logs  have  been  rafted  to  the 
mouths  of  the  several  rivers.  These  rafts  often  consist  of  more  than 
two  hundred  logs,  which  are  generally  floated  at  least  as  many  miles. 
When  the  floods  are  unusually  rapid,  however,  it  very  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  labor  of  a  whole  season,  or  perhaps  of  several  seasons, 
is  at  once  destroyed  by  the  breaking  asunder  of  the  rafts;  the  whole  of 
the  logs  being  thereby  precipitated  into  the  sea,  and  consequently  lost 
forever  to  the  owners. 

"The  gangs  emj)loyed  in  this  work  consist  of  from  ten  to  fifty  ne- 
groes; each  having  one  belonging  to  it  who  is  styled  the  hxmlsman.  He 
is  generally  selected  from  the  most  intelligent  of  his  fellows;  and  his 
chief  occu[)ation  is  to  search  the  woods,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  the  bush,  to 
find  labor  for  the  whole.  About  the  middle  of  January,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  August,  the  huntsman  is  despatched  on  his  errand;  and,  if  his 
master  be  working  on  his  own  estate,  this  is  seldom  an  employment  of 
much  delay  or  difliculty.  He  cuts  his  way  through  the  thickest  of  the 
woods,  to  the  highest  spot,  and  climbs  the  highest  tree  he  can  find,  from 
which  he  minutely  surveys  the  surrounding  country'.  In  August  the 
leaves  of  the  mahogany  tree  are  invariably  of  a  yellow-reddish  hue; 
therefore,  an  eye  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  exercise  can  easily  discov- 
er, at  a  great  distance,  the  places  where  the  wood  is  most  abundant. 
Having  descended,  on  descr3nng  the  desired  object,  he  bends  his  step 
thitherward,  and,  without  com|)ass,  or  other  guide  than  Avhat  observa- 
tion has  imprinted  on  his  mind,  he  never  fails  to  reach  the  exact  point 
at  which  he  aims.  It  not  unfrequently  happens,  however,  that  when 
the  huntsman  has  been  very  successful  in  finding  a  large  clumj),  or  body 
of  trees,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  contest  with  his  conscience  whether  he 
shall  disclose  the  fact  to  his  master,  or  sdl  the  knowledge  thereof  to  his 
master's  neighbor — a  liberal  equivalent  for  this  breach  of  fidelity  being- 
always  punctually  and  immediately  discharged.  Those,  however,  who 
afford  encouragement  to  such  treacherous  practices,  are  generally  paid 
back  in  their  own  coin. 

"  On  some  occasions  no  ordinary  stratagem  is  requisite,  on  the  part 
of  the  huntsman,  to  |)revent  others  from  availing  themselves  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  discovery;  for,  if  his  steps  be  traced  by  those  engaged 
in  the  same  pursuit,  which  is  a  very  common  thing,  all  his  ingenuity 
is  requisite  to  beguile  them  from  the  true  scent.  In  this  exertion  of 
cunning,  however,  he  is  not  always  successful;  for  he  is  often  watched 
and  followed  by  those  who  are  well  aware  of  all  the  arts  he  is  capable 
of  using;  the  eyes  and  ears  of  these  are  so  quick,  that  the  slightest  turn 
of  a  leaf,  or  the  faintest  impression  of  his  foot,  is  imerringly  [icrceived 
and  noted;  and  even  the  dried  leaves  strewed  on  the  ground,  frequently 
assist  in  conducting  to  the  secret  spot.  Patents  for  discovery  having 
never  been  contemplated  by  the  wood-cutters  of  Honduras,  any  inva- 
sion of  rights  a])pertaim'ng  to  the  same  has  seldom  been  very  scrupu- 
lously regarded,  or  attended  to  by  them;  and  it  therefore  happens  that 
persons  so   engaged  must  frequently   undergo  the  disappointment  of 
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findinj;  that  the  advantage  of  a  valuable  discovcrj^,  which  they  have 
naturally  promised  to  themselves,  is  suddenly  seized  on  by  others,  even 
before  the  slaves  of  the  former  have  time  to  arrive  at  the  spot  to  cut 
down  the  timber, 

*'  The  mahogany  tree  is  felled,  generally,  about  twelve  feet  from  the 
ground^  and  a  stage  is  previously  erected  for  the  axe-men  emi)loycd  in 
ievelling  it:  this,  to  an  observer,  would  appear  a  labor  of  much  danger; 
but  accidents  rarely  occur  to  those  engaged  in  it.  The  body  of  the 
tree,  from  the  dimensions  or  quantity  of  the  wood  which  it  furnishes, 
is  deemed  more  or  less  valuable;  nevertheless,  for  ornamental  })urpo.ses, 
the  branches  or  limbs  are  generally  preferred,  the  grain  of  these  being 
much  closer,  and  the  veins  more  rich  and  variegated. 

"  The  mahogany  tree  is  seldom  found  in  clusters  or  groups,  being 
much  ujore  frequently  single  and  widely  dispersed;  w'hatj  therefore,  is 
denominated  a  'mahogany  work,' usually  comprehends  an  extent  of 
several  miles.  The  growth  of  this  tree  is  considered  rapid,  but  that  of 
logwood  is  much  more  so;  the  latter,  it  is  said,  attafninij  matin-ity  in 
five  years.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  nuihogany  which  is  felled 
between  the  months  of  February  and  September,  is  very  liable  to  split; 
the  same  observation  also  extends  to  that  which  grows  in  rocky  or 
mountainous  situations.  This  is  the  'bayman's'  greatest  evil;  for,  un- 
fortunately, the  wood  more  fjarticularl}'  subject  to  this  inconvenience  is 
invariably  the  largest,  and  of  the  finest  quality.  There  is  but  one  pre- 
caution against  this,  whenever  the  tendency  towards  it  is  discovered; 
this  is,  to  keep  the  tree  immersed  as  closely  as  possible  in  deep  water. 

*'  The  last  day  of  falling,  if  the  negroes  have  not  been  disturbed  in 
their  labor,  is  invariably  one  of  festivity  and  merriment;  for  they  are 
now  able  to  think  of  coinlbrts  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  indulge 
<lurin!j  the  progress  of  their  work.  Some  are  now  busily  emj)Ioyed  in 
the  improvement  of  their  dwellings,  which  are  merely  huts  or  wigwams, 
conqjosed  of  a  few  sticks  and  leaves;  that  of  the  master  himself  being 
seldom  formed  of  better  materials.  Others  search  the  woods  for  game, 
•which  is  very  abundant;  and  the  more  ingenious  turn  their  attention  to 
other  suiall  articles,  from  the  less  valuable  mahogany  for  domestic  uses, 
either  as  presents  to  their  wives  and  children,  or  for  sale  on  their  return 
from  the  woods  to  the  '  bay.' 

"  The  logs  are  usually  i)rought  out  of  the  forest  by  cattle,  and  drawn 
■on  trucks  to  the  water-side,  or  to  the  barquadier,  as  it  is  termeil,  which 
has  been  previously  pre[)ared  by  the  foreman  of  the  works  for  their  re- 
ception. When  the  distance  is  great,  this  is  a  labor  of  infinite  and  te- 
dious difficulty.  So  soon  as  a  sufiicient  number  of  logs  ore  collected 
tf»  form  a  raft,  and  the  waters  have  gained  a  sufiicient  h.'ight,  they  are 
thrown  sinirly  from  the  banks,  and  rc(|uire  no  other  aid  or  guidance 
than  the  force  of  the  current  to  float  them  to  the  booms  or  lar<;e  c;ihles 
which  are  placed  across  the  rivers,  at  certain  eddies  or  fills:  here  they 
are  once  more  collected,  each  jjarty  claiming  his  own  from  the  aeneral 
mass,  and  forming  them  into  separate  rafts  for  their  final  destination. 
Sometimes  more  than  a  thousand  logs  tofrether  are  supported  by  these 
booms;  and  the  catastrophe  attendant  on  their  breaking  asunder,  which, 
during  extraordinary  floods,  frequently  happens,  is  leally  tremendous, 
and  in  its  consequences  is  truly  ruinous  to  the  woodman;  for,  thereby, 
the  labors  of  perhaps  two,  three,  or  more  seasons,  become  lost  to  him 
forever. 

"The  mahogany,  when  disposed  of  at  Honduras,  produces  from  £16 
to  £30  (Jamaica  currency)  per  one  thousand  square  i'eet;  th<^  price, 
however,  can  seldom  be  fixed,  as  it  generally  fluctuates  according  to 
the  quality,  size,  and  scarce  or  plentiful  season.  To  give  some  idea  of 
the  profit  (though,  perhaps,  the  instances  of  such  success  are  not  nu- 
merous,) which  attends  the  felling  of  mahogany,  it  may  be  stated  that 
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a  single  tree  has  been  fount!  to  contain  twelve  thonsnnd  superficial  feet, 
and  these  to  produce  uj)war(ls  of  one  thousand  pounds  sterling!  The 
shippiuir  of  mahogany  to  Europe,  however,  especially  during  the  late 
war  with  France,  was  seldom  found  to  be  advantageous,  except  to  a 
few  individuals  who  had  succeeded  in  establishin?  a  preference  in  the 
London  market.  Its  exportation  to  the  American  States  would  be  high- 
ly beneficial  to  the  settlers,  were  there  less  restriction  as  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  those  pieces  which  are  permitted  to  l)e  carried  thither;  the 
same  not  being  permitted  to  exceed  twenty  inches  in  the  widest  parts. 
Those  American  vessels,  however,  which  import  such  mahojxany  into 
the  States,  are  allowed,  for  every  ten  thousand  feet,  the  privilege  of 
taking  three  tons  of  log  or  other  dye-wood."     (Hort.  Jour.) 

Victbriii  regulis. — We  noticed  the  discovery  of  this  splendid  lily,  in 
our  III.  p.  426.  Mr.  Schomburgh  has  given  the  following  account  of 
his  surprise,  when  he  first  beheld  it.  "A  vegetable  wonder!  All  ca- 
lamities were  forgotten;  I  felt  as  a  botanist,  and  felt  myself  rewarded;  a 
gigantic  leaf,  from  five  to  six  feet  in  diameter,  salver-shaped,  and  with  a 
broad  rim,  of  a  light  green  above,  and  a  vivid  crimson  below,  resting 
upon  the  water^  Quite  in  character  with  the  wonderful  leaf  was  the 
luxuriant  flower,  consisting  of  many  hundred  petals,  passing,  in  alternate 
tints,  from  pure  white  to  rose  and  pink.  The  smooth  water  was  cover- 
ed with  them,  and  I  rowed  from  one  to  another,  and  observed  always 
something  new  to  admire.  The  leaf  on  its  surface  is  of  a  bright  green;  in 
form  orbiculate,  with  this  exception — opposite  to  its  axis,  where  it  is  slight- 
ly bent  in,  its  diameter  measured  from  five  to  six  feet.  Around  the  margin 
extended  a  rim  about  three  to  five  inches  hiiih;  on  the  inside  light  green, 
like  the  surface  of  the  leaf;  on  the  outside  like  the  leaf's  lower  part,  of  a 
bright  crimson.  The  stem  is  an  inch  thick  near  the  calyx,  and  is  studded 
with  sharp  elastic  prickles,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length. 
The  calyx  is  four  leaved,  each  upwards  of  seven  inches  in  length  and 
three  in  breadth  at  the  base;  they  are  thick,  white  inside,  reddish  brown 
and  prickly  outside.  The  diameter  of  the  calyx  is  twelve  to  thirteen 
inches;  on  it  rests  the  magnificent  flower,  which,  Avhen  fully  developed, 
covers  completply  the  calyx  with  its  hundred  ])etals.  When  it  first 
opens,  it  is  white  with  pink  in  the  middle,  w  hich  spi*eads  over  the  w  hole 
flower  the  more  it  advances  in  age,  and  it  is  generally  found  the  next 
day  of  pink  color.  As  if  to  enhance  its  beauty,  it  is  sweet  scented. 
Like  others  of  its  tribe,  possesses  a  fleshy  disc,  and  petals  and  stamens 
pass  gradually  into  each  other,  and  many  petaloid  leaves  may  be  ob- 
served, which  have  vestiges  of  an  anther.  We  met  them  afterwards 
frequently;  and  the  higher  we  advanced  the  more  gigantic  they  became. 
We  measured  a  leaf  which  was  six  feet  five  inches  in  diameter,  its  rim 
five  and  a  half  inches  high,  an<l  the  flower  across  fifteen  inches.  The 
flower  is  much  injured  by  a  beetle,  Thrincia  species,  which  destroys  com- 
pletely the  inner  part.  We  have  counted  from  twenty  to  thirty  in 
one  flower."     (Gard.  Gaz.) 

Impregnating  plants  ivith  strong  or  peculiar  odors. — The  daj^  has 
pone  by  for  believing  the  impositions  practised  by  a  few^  gardeners  to 
deceive  the  multitude;  but  by  attentively  studying  the  ])rocess  of  vege- 
tation, certain  ])henomeiia  will  appear  which  are  not  so  easy  to  explain, 
even  with  the  assistance  of  ))l]ysiology;  and  it  is  still  more  diflicult  to 
give  a  decided  opinion  on  the  subject.  For  example:  at  first  sight  the 
assertion  of  Mr.  John  Murray,  of  giving  the  smell  of  the  onion  to  the 
rose,  ])y  beinij  fdanted  near  it,  aj)pears  ridiculous;  and  yet,  even  the  cel- 
ebrated De  Candolle,  in  his  Pliysiologie  Vegetale,  omits  giving  an  opin- 
ion on  the  subject — a  proof  that  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  veg- 
etable physiology,  and  particularly  as  it  regards  smell  and  taste.  For 
my  part  1  can  tell  you,  as  a  fact,  and  a  well  established  one,  that  all  the 
"wine  merchants  abstain  from  going  to  a  particular  part  of  the  province 
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of  Vieenza  for  their  wine;  and  t!ie  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  wine  there 
smells  of  the  wahiut,  because  the  peasantry  have  a  custom  of  traitiini^ 
their  vines  on  wahuu  trees,  iustead  of  using  vine  props.  Tiiis  smell 
may  arise  from  different  causes;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the 
wahiut  does  not  always  irive  its  flavor  to  the  grapes  it  supports,  but,  in 
general,  only  to  those  which  have  grown  on  light  and  dry  soils,  when 
the  vine  has  received  any  bruise  or  wound,  such  as  Ijy  a  severe  shower 
of  hail,  or  by  the  roots  having  been  injured  by  the  plough.  It  thus  ap- 
j)ears  to  me,  that  whenever  the  wine  tastes  of  the  walnut,  the  spongi- 
oles  of  the  vines  could  not  have  been  in  a  healthy  state:  the  greater 
j)art  of  them  must  have  been  decayed:  and,  froni  the  connection  be- 
tween the  root  and  the  stem,  when  the  hail  injures  the  shoots  of  a  plant, 
even  the  fibrils  of  the  roots  suffer,  and  are  ])robably  destroyed.  It  is 
evident  that  the  mutilation  which  the  vine  sustains  by  the  plough  must 
also  destroy  the  fibrils;  and,  in  both  cases,  a  section  of  the  main  root 
becomes  the  opening  through  which  the  juices  of  the  soil  are  absorbed; 
aud  instead  of  these  juices  being  digested  and  projjerly  prej)ared  by  the 
spon<rioles,  they  are  conveyed  to  the  plant  through  the  decayed  or  nui- 
tilated  roots,  either  by  capillary  attraction,  or  by  the  absorbent  i)ower 
of  the  roots,  in  a  greater  quantity,  and  in  a  comparatively  raw  state. 
As  the  roots  of  the  walnut  which  communicate  with  the  water  are 
known  to  give  it  their  smell,  all  the  moisture  which  comes  in  contact 
with  the  roots  of  the  vine  is  im])regnated  with  this  flavor;  and  being 
absorbed  and  transmitted,  without  digestion,  through  the  truncated 
roots,  jt  gives  the  same  flavor  to  the  grapes.  In  the  Nouveau  Cows  d? 
AgricuUure,  under  the  head  of  "  Parsley,"  you  will  see  it  remarked, 
that  if  the  celery,  (sedano,)  is  covered  with  new  dung,  it  will  taste  of 
it.  I  have  mentioned  this  in  a  paper  which  I  have  written  on  celery, 
in  the  Giornale  ..igrario  Lomhardo — Veneto;  and  shown  how  much 
the  French  gardeners  are  in  error,  in  taking  up  or  transplanting  celery; 
by  which  method  few  or  none  of  the  plants  have  their  roots  entire. 
Keeping  these  examples  and  principles  in  view,  and  following  the  same 
process,  who  can  say  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  smell  of  the  onion 
may  not  be  given  to  the  rose,  and  the  taste  of  the  wormwood  to  the 
peach.''     (S.  Manelli,  in  Gard.  J\Iag.) 


Art.  II.     Foreign  Notices. 
ENGLAND. 

Dahlia  Exhibitions,  and  Prizes. — In  our  vol.  Ill,  p.  430,  we  mention- 
ed several  of  the  principal  horticultural  and  floricultural  societies  in 
England,  which  had  advertised  dahlia  shows.  We  have  received  the 
returns  of  most  of  the  exhibitions  of  these  societies,  and  from  them  we 
have  made  out  a  list  of  some  of  the  fine  flowers  that  are  known  here, 
which  have  gained  a  majority  of  prizes.  It  will  show  the  taste  which 
exists  among  the  florists  of  England,  in  regard  to  the  beauty  of  the  re- 
spective varieties. 

The  Birmingham  Grand  Show  was  held  on  the  20th,  21st,  and  22d 
days  of  Septemijer,  1837.  It  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  in  England, 
and  upwards  of  £100  was  awarded  in  various  ])rizes.  The  jiremier 
prize  (£20,)  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Brown  of  Slough,  for  the  best 
twenty-four  dissimilar  blooms.     They  were  as  follows: — 
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Mrs.  Wilkinson,  Brown's  Ton,  Conqueror  of  Europe^  Suflfollt  Hero, 
Coriol.-inus,  DodJs's  Mary,  Midcllesex  Rival,  To])az,  Sliakspeare,  Syl- 
via, Juliet,  L:uly  Amie,  Dr.  H.illpy,  Squibb's  purple  Perfection,-  golden 
Sovereign,  Elj)liinstone's  purple  Perfection,  Addi.son,  Sir  Henry  Fletch- 
er, Gem,  Glory  of  the  West,  Springfield  Rival,  Eionia,  Ruby  and  Jef- 
frie's Triumphant. 

At  the  Oxford  Grand  Dahlia  Show,  Mr.  Widnall  gained  the  premier 
prize  for  the  best  twent3-four  dissimilar  blooms,  which  were  the  foUow- 
inar: — 

Widnall's  Paris,  Marchioness  of  Tavistock,  Sylvia,  Glorieuse  and 
Juliet,  Springfield  Rival,  Middlesex  Rival,  lilac  Perfection,  Mrs..  Wil- 
kinson, Metropolitan  Perfection,  Clara,  Glory  of  the  West,  Marquis,. 
Lenstriatum,  Sir  H.  Fletcher,  Bride  of  Abydos,  Grant  Thorbarn,  Nim- 
rod.  Napoleon,  Shakspeare,  Topaz,  Exemplar,  Suffolk  Hero,  and 
Squibb's  purple  Perfection. 

Mr.  Widnall  gained  the  first  prize  at  the  Cambridgeshire  Hoinicultu- 
ral  Society,  and  the  second  at  the  Birmingham  Grand  Show  allyded  to 
above.  In  nearly  all  of  his  stands  we  notice  Lady  Dartmouth  and  Mar- 
chioness of  Tavistock. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  flowers  which  gained  a  majority 
of  prizes  at  Jive  of  the  principal  shows: — 


Lady  Dartmouth,       ...  28 

Marchioness  of  Tavistock,  10 

Dodds's  Mary,       ....  37 

Con(jueror  of  Europe,   .     .  19 

Juliet, 9 


Sir  H.  Fletcher,  .     .  .  3d 
El|)hinstone's  purple 

Perfection,   .     .     .  .  16 

Warminster  Rival,  .  .  22 

Sulphurea  elegans,  .  .  21 

Dodds's  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Mrs.  Broadwood,  Rosa  superba,. 
King  of  Beauties,  Princess  Victoria  and  Marquis  of  Northampton  each 
gained  prizes,  but  not  iu  any  number. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Dodds's  Mary  and  Sir  Henry  Fletcher  received 
the  greatest  number.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  they  have  been  in  the 
catalo^^ues  tivo  years,  while  each  of  the  others  were  "let  out"  for  the 
first  time  last  sprinsr,  and  some  of  them  comtnanded  three  times  the 
price  of  Mary  and  Sir  H.  Fletcher.  This,  of  course,  ])revented  their 
general  cultivation.  Probably,  in  the  shows  of  the  next  season,  the 
others  will  gain  the  greatest  number  of  prizes.  Lady  Dartmouth  was 
shown  in  stands  of  six,  twelve,  and  twenty-four  at  env.h  of  the  exhibi- 
tions. We  shall  notice  some  fine  new  ones  which  have  not  yet  been 
imported  to  this  country,  and  which  are  equally  as  fine  as  the  al)ove 
varieties,  in  our  next. — Ed. 

Neio  Method  of  destroying  Insects  in  Stoves  and  Green-houses. — 
A  ])aper  has  been  communicated  to  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
detailing  the  following  cheap  method  of  destroying  the  red  spider,  scale, 
thrips,  and  green  fly,  without  injuring  the  tenderest  plant: — "  Where 
there  are  but  few  plants  infested  with  either  kind  of  insect,  take  a  one- 
liiiht  frame  and  place  the  plants  inf(;sted  about  four  inches  a])art,  and 
then  piocure  from  one  to  two  gallons  of  green  laurel  leaves  and  well 
bruise  them;  immediately  place  them  between  the  pots,  and  close  the 
frame  with  the  least  i)ossil)le  delay,  taking  care  to  keep  the  frame  air- 
tight; at  the  expiration  of  one  hour  take  out  the  plants  infested  with 
the  red  spider  and  green  fly,  and  it  will  be  found  that  they  cease  to 
exist. 

"It  will  take  from  eight  to  twelve  hours  to  destroy  the  thrips  and  scale; 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time  take  out  the  plants,  jilace  them  in  a  warm 
and  exposed  situation,  and  iu  a  few  days  the  insects  will  all  dry  up  and 
fall  off. 

"When  plants  are  infested  in  stoves  or  irreen-houscs  with  either  insect, 
the  process  must  be  a  little  varied.     A  house  twelve  feet  by   twenty 
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will  require  about  two  bushels  of  leaves;  they  can  be  bruised  in  the 
house,  and  placed  in  a  tub  or  box,  and  covered  with  a  sack  or  cloth  un- 
til a  sufficient  quantity  is  bruised;  then  they  are  to  be  strewed  in  the 
paths,  and  between  the  pots  and  other  vacant  places,  and  the  house 
must  be  kept  as  close  as  possible  for  at  least  twelve  hours.  The  even- 
ing will  be  founti  the  best  time,  so  that  the  house  can  remain  closed 
and  covered  with  double  mats  all  night.  I  have  found,  by  rejieated 
trials,  that  the  plan  thus  described  answers  better  than  any  1  have  ever 
seen  or  heard  of." — (Hort.  Jour.) 

Monstrous  Pine-apple. — There  is  now  grownni,  at  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsl)nry's,  Alton  Towers,  Staffordshire,  a  pine-apple  of  a  mon- 
strous prodiictio!i;  it  may  be  said  to  have  fifteen  heads.  It  is  described 
as  follows: — There  is  no  crown  where  it  generully  is;  the  fruit  swells 
out  round  the  top  of  the  pine-apple,  leaving  it  hollow  where  the  crown 
should  be.  It  then  divides  into  four  parts.  It  then  subdivides  again 
into  eleven  divisions,  each  having  a  crown;  two  of  these  four  parts  are 
divided  into  four,  the  third  into  two,  and  the  fourth  into  one,  making 
in  all  eleven,  with  crowns.  From  the  bottom  of  the  fruit  there  are  four 
more  swellings,  which  almost  appear  to  be  distinct  fruit,  with  crowns 
to  each.  It  may  weigh  about  six  pounds,  and  appears  to  be  the  brown 
Antigua.     It  is  the  produce  of  a  small  plant. 

It  in  some  respects  corresponds  with  the  description  given  of  the  ex- 
traordinary monstrous  state  of  the  pine-apple  that  is  sometimes  found 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  in  China. — (Id.) 

Brugmdns\a.  W hymdnn. — A  plant,  under  this  name,  was  lately  ex- 
hibited at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
with  two  expanded  flowers  of  a  fine  purple  color.  It  is  stated,  as  a  cu- 
rious circumstance,  that  it  proved  to  be  only  the  old  Datura  Stramonium, 
the  seeds  of  which  were  formerly  sold  in  packets,  at  sixpence  each,  as 
a  tender  stove  plant,  while  plants  of  the  13.  Whymanusold  as  high  as 
three  pounds  three  shillings  each,  to  which  exhorbitant  price  their  title 
probably  materially  contributed. — (Id-) 

A  mushroom,  attaining  the  almost  incredible  size  of  three  feet  one 
inch  in  circumference,  and  from  which  very  nearly  a  ))iiit  of  ketchup 
was  extracted,  was  last  week  gathered  in  a  field  belonging  to  J.  P.  Bur- 
mau,  Esq.,  Harley  in  Arden,  Warwickshire.     {Morn.  Chron.) 

JAMAICA. 

The  siceet  Orange  (Citrus  Aurdnlium.) — Independently  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  fruit,  the  orange  is  among  the  most  ornamental  of  Jamaica 
trees.  It  is  graceful  in  its  port,  with  leaves  beautifully  formed  and  of 
a  rich  green;  and  it  fills  the  air  with  the  perfume  of  its  delicate  white 
blossoms.  In  the  parish  of  St.  John,  in  particular,  the  trees  may  be 
seen  in  thousands  in  the  parterres  and  in  negro  villages,  forming  beau- 
tiful objects  during  the  months  about  Christmas,  laden  w  ilh  their  golden- 
hued  fruit,  and  wdiich,  for  richness  of  flavor  and  for  sweetness,  cannot 
be  surpassed.  In  that  district  a  bitter  or  sour  orange  is  rarely  to  be  met 
with.  It  is  deserving  of  remark,  indeed,  that  the  sweet  orange  is  pro- 
duced in  its  greatest  perfection  in  districts,  which,  like  that  of  St.  John, 
belong  to  the  limestone  formations;  whereas  they  are  very  interior,  (be- 
ing more  or  less  sour  or  bitter,  even  when  raised  from  seeds  of  the 
sweetest  sorts,)  when  grown  where  any  of  the  other  rocks  prevail. 
Little  or  no  care  is  bestowed  in  Jamaica  on  the  cultivation  of  the  orange: 
as  the  fruit,  notwithstanding  this,  is  {jroduced  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
and  of  so  fine  a  quality,  it  nujst  appear  surprising  that  it  is  not  made  an 
article  of  exportation,  as  f^iw  of  our  objects  of  cultivation  would  give  a 
more  favorable  return.     Were  the  fruit  carefully  hand-picked  from  the 
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trees,  on  a  dry  day,  and,  after  being slijfhtly  papered,  packed  in  common 
flour  barrels,  on  the  spot,  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  would  bear  the  voy- 
age over  to  England,  and  arrive  in  a  marketable  condition.  Few  trees 
are  lon<;er  lived  than  the  orange,  those  of  the  orange  groves  of  Spain 
haviniT  survived  six  hundred  years;  and  few  are  more  jiroductive,  some 
individuals  having  been  known  to  produce,  in  one  year,  six  thousand 
oranges.  The  sweet  orange,  according  to  Dr.  Turner,  contains  malic 
acid;  and,  we  may  ask,  might  not  an  effervescing  liquor,  like  cider,  be 
obtained  from  the  juice?  As  a  fruit,  it  is  inferior  to  none.  The  pulp  is 
cooling  and  refreshing  in  fevers,  inflammations,  and  scurvy,  and  altera- 
tive in  phthisis  and  dyspepsia.  The  bitter  orange  is  employed  in 
making  the  well  known  |)reserve,  marmalade;  the  peel  is  an  aromatic 
bitter;  the  roasted  pul|)  is  an  excellent  application  to  fcetid  sores;  and 
the  negroes  employ  it  as  a  substitute  for  soap,  in  washing  their  coarse 
linens.  From  the  flower  a  distilled  water  is  prepared.  {Macfaylen^t 
Flora  of  Jamaica.) 


Art.  III.     Domestic  Notices. 


Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society. — The  following  are  the  names 
of  the  dahlias  which  gained  the  prizes  at  the  exhibition  of  this  Society, 
an  account  of  which  was  given  in  our  last  volume,  p.  452. 

First  Prize. — Best  twelve  dissimilar  blooms:  Mary,  (Dodds's,)  Coun- 
tess of  Orkney,  scarlet  Perfection,  (Brewer's,)  Granta,  Buist's  Daniel 
Webster,  John,  and  Washington,  yellow  Perfection,  Hermione,  lilac 
Perfection,  Hon.  Mrs.  Harris,  and  Metropolitan  Perfection,  R.  Buist. 

Second  prize. — Bestsix  dissimilar  blooms:  Marchioness  of  Abercorn, 
Lady  Northampton,  Hermione,  Levick's  superb  lilac,  John  Hampden, 
and  Romeo,  A.  Dryburgh. 

First  seedling  prize. — Best  parti-colored  bloom:  Buist's  Mrs.  Rush- 
ton,  R.  Buist. 

Second  seedling  prize. — Best  self:  Buist's  Washington,    R.    Buist. 
Some  account   of  the  Mrs.  Rushton   dahlia  will   be  found  in  page  9. 
It  w^ill   be   seen,  from  the  above,  that  Dodds's  Mar}-  stands  among  the 
best. — Ed. 

Erylhrma  Crista-gdlli. — This  species,  which  flowered  freely  with  me 
in  the  open  ground  last  September,  I  potted  early  in  the  winter,  and  it 
has  now  shoots  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length.  It  is  a  very  l)eautiful 
affair,  and  will  probably  be  grown  very  generally  another  season. — 
T.,  Ja7i.,  1838. 

Mt«m/ws  cardinulis. — I  have  this  species  in  the  window  of  my  parlor, 
between  two  and  three  feet  high,  grown  from  seed  sown  last  sunnner, 
late.  I  keep  it  there  ibr  the  musky  odor  it  ])Ossesses,  which  is  to  me  not 
disagreeable,  and  enhances,  I  think,  the  fragrance  of  its  neighbors  by 
combination,  as  was  very  evident  with  a  Daphne  odora,  which  I  had  in 
bloom. — Id. 

Camellias  in  parlors. — The  only  way  to  have  camellias  bloom  in  par- 
lors, (as  they  are  warmed  at  the  present  day,)  is,  to  anticipate  their 
usual  inflorescence,  and  cause  them  to  swell  their  bnds  in  the  fall.  Mine 
are  all  now  beginning  to  start  for  a  new  growth,  which  I  encourage,  as 
I  am  convinced  it  is  the  only  mode. — Id.  [Our  correspondent  is  right 
in  his  conjecture.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  a  bud  upon  a  camel- 
lia from  November  to  February  in  a  room  heated  to  the  temperature  of 
70^  or  73"^  with  anthracite  coal.     But  if  the  i)lants  make  an  early  growth, 
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Bet  their  flower-buds  in  season,  and  swell  them  to  a  good  size,  so  as  al- 
most to  show  color  by  November,  the  short  time  the  plants  remain  in  a 
dry  atmosphere  before  their  buds  expand  will  do  them  no  injury,  and  they 
will  open  freely.  At  some  future  time  we  shall  speak  of  this  mode  at 
lenj^th.— £f/.] 

Introduction  of  tropical  plants. — Dr.  Henry  Perrine,  whose  laudable 
exertions,  for  some  time  past  in  makinij,  known  the  value  and  importance 
of  the  vegetation  of  extra-tropical  America,  are  well  known  to  many  of 
us,  is  now,  we  believe,  before  Congress  with  a  petition  for  the  estal)lish- 
ment  of  a  ])ort  of  entry  at  Indian  Key,  in  Florida.  When  this  is  ac- 
complisiied,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  it  soon  will  be,  great  fa- 
cilities will  be  afforded  at  that  favorable  locality  for  the  thorough  natu- 
ralization and  propagation  of  the  niost  valuable  products  of  Mexico  and 
the  peninsula  of  the  Gulf.  Among  the.^e  the  far-famed  Sisal  hemp  ig 
not  the  least  important.  Coffee,  chocolate,  and  many  of  the  most  valu- 
ble  vegetable  products  of  the  West  Indies  can  also  be  acclimatized  there, 
and  their  cultivation  will  then  probably  extend  much  farther  north. — 
A.  J.  U.,  Botanic  Garden  and  Nurseries,  Neivtjurgh,  N.  Y. 

[We  are  highly  gratified  to  learn  that  this  important  subject  is  about 
to  attract  attention.  We  had  but  just  sent  the  above  notice,  by  our 
corresjjondent,  to  press,  when,  as  we  were  overlooking  our  agricul- 
tural papers,  our  eye  accidentally  fell  upon  the  letters  of  Dr.  Perrine, 
in  the  New  York  Farmer,  to  Mr.  McLane,  Secretary  of  State,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  matter.  We  have  been  exceedingly  interested  and  greatly 
pleased  in  their  perusal,  and  only  wish  that  our  limits  would  allow  of 
our  extracting  them  entire,  for  the  information  of  our  readers.  It  is  not 
only  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view  that  the  acclimization  of  the  tropi- 
cal plants  can  be  looked  upon  as  important:  many  of  the  most  beautiful 
plants,  of  which  our  stoves  can  boast,  are  natives  of  the  tropics,  anrl  if  the 
more  useful,  as  affording  commodities  for  the  comfort  and  sustenance  of 
life,  can  be  successfully  cultivated,  they  may  also  be  introduced  for  the 
beauty  and  ornament  of  the  garden.  We  have  often  wished  that  some 
enterprising  individuals  would  undertake  the  experiment  of  naturalizing 
the  tropical  plants  to  the  extreme  southern  portions  of  the  Union;  once 
introduced  there,  they  miiiht  gradually  become  inhabitants  of  a  slightly 
cooler  climate,  and,  ultimately,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  other  South- 
ern states,  miirht  be  enriched  with  the  splendid  productions  of  the  West 
Indies,  flourishing  with  vigor  in  their  naturalized  situation.  In  this  view 
it  is  important  to  the  horticulturist.  But  the  acclimization  of  the  staple 
products  of  the  tropics  will  be  of  immense  benefit  to  the  whole  country. 
With  a  climate  embracing  every  variety  of  temperature,  and  a  soil, 
from  the  richest  to  the  most  sterile,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  of  the 
accomplishment  of  these  objects.  Dr.  Perrine  has  shown,  conclusively, 
that  it  can  be  done;  he  states  that  the  banana  and  the  cocoa  palm,  the 
most  tender  of  all  tropical  plants,  are  now  flourishing  in  tropical  Flori- 
da. In  the  commencement  of  his  letter  Dr.  Perrine  remarks,  that  he 
wishes  to  show,  "  not  only  that  the  cultivation  of  tropical  staples  is 
practicable  in  our  territory, — but,  also,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessanj  for 
home  consumption — is  positively  jorq/i/n6/e  for  the  foreign  n)arket — and 
is  hiiMily  desirable,  in  other  resjjects,  to  promote  the  peace  and  pi'osperi- 
ty  of  the  Union."  We  have  but  little  sjjace  for  extracts,  but  we  cannot 
refrain  from  quoting  the  following  commencing  and  concluding  portioria 
of  his  letters: — 

'^  The  practicability  of  cultivating  tropical  productions  in  general,  he 
has  manifested,  with  the  fact,  that  the  peculiar  climate  of  the  tropics 
extends  beyond  the  astronomical  boundarj^,  several  degrees  north,  into 
our  peninsular  territory;  and  that  the  best  plants  of  the  tropics  arc  ac- 
tually flourishing  in    the  southern  portion   of  that   peninsula,  at   Cupe 
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Florida,  He  hr.s  not  only  shown  that,  below  28°,  Southern  Florifla 
enjoys  the  drj'  warm  winter — the  wet  refreshing  summer — the  breeze 
by  day  from  the  sea,  and  by  nii^ht  from  the  liiud, — and  the  trade  winds 
from  the  east,  which  are  commoji  to  troj.ical  couutiies  in  general; 
but  he  hiis  also  proved,  by  its  narrow  level  surface  stretching  south- 
eastwardly, — by  the  hot  ocean  river  running  north-westwardly.  along  its 
eastern  shores,  and  by  the  greater  steadiness  of  the  westwardly  winds  in 
those  latitudes;  that  tropical  Florida  is  even  superior  to  the  elevated 
islands  of  the  West  Indies,  and  to  the  broad  })eninsiila  of  Yucatan,  in  that 
uniformity  nf  temperature,  which  is  the  most  favorable  for  vegetalile 
growths,  animal  health,  and  physical  enjoyment.  He  has,  moreover,  not 
merely  shown  that  in  this  superior  climate  of  the  tropics,  are  already 
growing  various  common  vegetables  of  the  tropics,  ijut  he  has  lurther 
announced  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  tenderest  and  jet  most  pro- 
ductive plants  of  the  torrid  zone,  —  the  banana  plant,  and  the  cocoa 
))alm,  which  are  universally  pronounced  to  be  the  greatest  blessings  of 
Providence  to  man;  and  it  may,  hence,  be  considered  experimentally  de- 
monstrated, that  it  is  practicable  to  cultivate  all  tropical  productions  in  the 

soil  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula  of  East  Florida." 

******** 

"Our  moral  obligations  to  improve  the  condition  of  our  country,  are 
based  on  the  unparalleled  combination  of  advantages  with  which  it  has 
been  favored  by  Providence.  With  the  most  favorable  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  n'ost  productive  varieties  of  the  best  sj)ecies  of  the  human 
race,  we  have  all  the  soils  and  climates  of  the  earth,  and  the  consequent 
ability  to  cultivate,  most  profitably,  all  the  most  valuable  varieties  of  the 
best  species  of  the  vegetable  race.  It  hence  becomes  our  duty  to  com- 
bine within  our  territory  the  creation  of  the  greatest  possible  amount 
and  variety  of  cultivated  vegetable  products,  for  the  physical  enjoyment, 
not  merely  of  our  own  citizens,  but  also  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  extra- 
tropical  countries,  and  probably  even  the  natives  of  the  torrid  zone  itself. 
It  has  been  demonstrated,  that  with  a  natural  equality  of  soil  in  even 
our  extra-tropical  climates,  our  slave  labor  can  create  cultivated  tropical 
products  much  more  abundantlj'  and  cheajdy  than  either  the  free  or 
slave  labor  of  the  colored  natives  of  inter-tropical  climates;  that  many 
articles  of  tropical  cidture,  instead  of  deteriorating,  become  more  pro- 
ductive beyond  their  native  zone;  that  we  may  ultimately  ap))Iy  the  still 
more  productive  free  labor  of  our  white  citizens  to  the  cultivation  of 
tropical  staples;  and  that  such  laborers,  under  such  institutions,  cannot 
be  devoted  to  tropical  agriculture  in  anj'  other  part  of  the  world.  The 
great  equatorial  current  of  the  ocean,  after  cutting  oti"  New  Holland 
from  Asia,  wearing  its  way  round  Southern  Africa,  and  being  reflected 
by  tropical  America,  brings  to  our  shores,  under  the  name  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  the  accumulated  heat  of  the  torrid  zone,  to  encourage  our  cul- 
tivation of  the  valuable  vegetables  of  that  unproducing  belt  of  the  globe. 
The  white  population  on  its  borders  will  soon  be  forced  to  embark  on 
its  bosom  for  the  United  States.  Once  entirely  abandoned  by  tlie  skill 
and  capital  of  the  white  species,  the  colored  species  \\  ill  not  furnish  an 
adequate  quantity  of  even  uncultivated  ])roducts  ibr  extra-tropical  con- 
sumption. Even  logwood,  mahogany,  and  other  wW\  materials  for  the 
arts,  arc  diminishing  every  day.  The  Peruvian  bark,  sarsaparilla.  and 
other  spontaneous  medicines,  are  also  vani.-hing,  and  noxious  substitutes 
are  exporteil,  to  kill,  instead  of  cure,  our  fellow-citizens.  If,  therefore, 
■we  do  not  speedily  naturalize  all  useful  tropical  jilants  in  tropical  Flori- 
da, they  will  soon  disappear  from  the  surface  of  the  world." — Ed.'] 

Seckel  pear. — I  noticed,  in  the  last  number  of  your  Magazine,  that 
statement  from  the  Neio  Haven  Herald,  that  the  Seckel  pear  is  found  in 
the  woods  of  Connecticut.  The  storv  is  too  absurd  to  require  contra- 
diction.—Fours,  J.  A.  T.,  Hartford,' Conn.,  Nov.  15,  1837. 
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Art.  IV.      Queries,    Criticisms,  <S-c. 

Errata. — In  our  last,  p.  8,  ei:;ht  lines  from  the  bottom,  for  '•'  here" 
read  •'  her."  lu  p. ,25,  twenty  lines  from  the  toj],  "  Lanceawujji"  shoiihl 
1)6  in  small  t^pe,  to  represent  a  species  and  not  a  genus.  In  p.  SI,  last 
line,  for  "  unknown"  read  "known." 

Seckcl  pear. — In  your  Magazine  for  Xovember  you  mention  that  the 
"  Neiv  Haven  Herald  states  that  the  Seckel  pear  was  a  favorite  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Connecticut,  and  is  found  jrrowing  wild  in  the  woods  of 
that  State."  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  it  would  be  wrong  for  us  to  be  envious 
of  our  sister  city;  but  we  must  say  that  we  have  been  very  unjustly 
slighted,  if  in  that  region  they  have  been  blessed  with  so  delicious  a 
fruit  as  the  Seckel  pear,  and  we,  their  brethren,  for  two  hundred  years 
past,  have  not  been  invited  even  to  taste  a  specimen  of  their  wilding. — 
E.  W.  B.y  Hartford,  Dec.  18,  18S7. 


Art.  V.     Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Saturday,  Nov.  \lth,  1837. — Exhibited.  Fruits:  From  S.  Sweetsor, 
specimens  of  St.  Germain  pears.  From  E.  Bartlett,  hnndsorue  Dix 
pears.  From  S.  Freeman,  Sandwich,  by  Dr.  B.  Shurtleff,  of  Chelsea, 
Rhode  Island  greenin<rs,  and  unknown  a[)ples. 

Nov.  ]8!h. — Exhiljited.  Fruits:  From  L.  S.  Grosvenor,  specimens 
of  ths  S.mdfunl  ])ear,  rather  too  ripe;  also  fine  apples,  the  name  un- 
known; ])ronouncpd  by  the  committee  to  be  a  sufjerior  fruit.  From 
B.  V.  French,  ^^'ilkinson  ])ears.  From  J.  Boot,  of  Boston,  two  kinds 
of  aj)ples,  from  Newburport;  one  was  Moody's  seedlings  or  Grandfifher 
apple,  a  kind  esteemed  in  Essex  county.  From  S.  Pond,  beurre  Die! 
pears,  and  a  variety  not  in  eating,  the  name  unknown. 

At  this  meeting  a  vote  was  passed,  exy)ressing  the  deep  sympathy  of 
the  Soi-iety  wirh  the  family  and  relatives  of  the  late  T.  G.  Fessenden, 
£<(].,  ill  the  dispensation  of  Providence  which  has  inflicted  ypon  thein 
so  severe  a  loss. 

Dec.  1st. — Exhibited.  Fruits:  From  the  Pi-esident  of  the  Society, 
Lewis  pears,  and  nonsuch,  bellflower,  hawthorndean,  mariirold.  De 
AVitt  or  Doctor,  spice  gilliflower,  and  Gardener  sweeting  a|)ples.  From 
Jos.  Balch,  Moody  apples.  From  T.  Brewer,  Passe  Colmar  and  Vir- 
goulouse  pears;  also  Tolman  sweeting  and  river  apples. 

Dec.  9th. — Exhibited.  Fruits:  From  R.  Manninii,  Fisue  de  Naples 
and  Surpasse  St.  Germain  pears;  the  latter  sui)po-;ed  by  Mr.  .Manning 
to  be  the  true  kind  described  by  Mr.  Braddick;  also  fall  Harvey 
ap|)Ies,  believed  by  ISIr.  Manning  to  be  one  of  the  best  fall  and  early 
winter  varieties:  its  orisrin  is  not  known. 

Dec.  IGth. — Exhibited.  Fruits:  From  S.  Downer,  Lewis,  Dix,  Pas- 
se Colmar,  Bleeker's  Meadow,  Catillac  and  beurre  vans  pears;  alsi>, 
Nonsuch,  Otiey,  Brussels  pip!)ins,  two  kinds  of  Spitzembergs,  and  Lady 
apples;   Passe  C<dmar  pears  from  Mr.  Vose. 

Dec.  '20lh. — Exhibited.  From  S.  Walker,  a  beautiful  new  seedling 
P'lnsy,  called  Queen  Victoria.  It  was  decidedly  one  of  the  best  Mr. 
Walker  has  ever  raised.  Blooming  at  this  late  season,  the  plant  staiul- 
ing  in  a  pot,  the  size  of  the  flower  was  not  so  large  as  it  would  undoubt- 
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edly  attain  in  a  good  soil  in  the  open  air.  The  colors  are  very  fine  and 
distinct:  the  upjjcr  petals  are  of  a  deep  rich  velvety  purple;  the  lower 
ones  are  nearly  white,  elegantly  marked  with  the  same  color  os  the  up- 
per petals,  with  a  fine  eye,  slightly  and  beautifully  pencilled.  The 
form  approaches  nearer  to  the  hemispherical  than  any  of  his  seedlings 
we  have  seen.     It  is  a  great  acquisition  to  the  named  varieties. 


Art.  VI.     Faneuil  Hall   Market. 


From    To 


Roots,  Tubers,  ^-c.  '^  cts.'^  cts. 


Potatoes,  new  : 

^  C  per  barrel, . 

Common,  ■'  '^ 


1  00 

por  buslicl,  ....  1     40 

^,  <,  per  Ijanel,    .1  25 

Chenangoes,^j,^,.,^^^,^^,__,     3^^ 

tier  barrel, 2  00 

,  per  bushel, 1  00 

per  bushel, none. 

per  pock, none 

per  bushel, 50 

per  peck, 17 


Eastports, 
Sweet, 


Turnips, 

Onions : 


red,    per  bunch, 

white,  per  bushel,.  .  .  . 
Beets,  new,  per  bushel,. . 
Carrots,  per  bu!<hei,.  .  .  . 
Parsnips,  per  bushel,.  .  .  , 
Horseradish,  per  pound,. 
Radishes,  per  bunch,  .  .  , 

Siiallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 


4 
25 
50 
50 
75 

8 

12i 
20' 
14 


1  25 
50 

1  50 
50 

2  50 


75 
I     20 

I  6 
1  50 

I  75 
1  00 
i     12 


Cabbages,  Salads,  ^c. 


Cabbage?,  per  dozen  : 

Savovs, '  37i 

Drumheads, 1  00 

Red  Dutch, I  73 

Cauliflowers, each, I  I23 

Brocolis,  each, none. 

Lettuce,  per  head, \  10 

Celery,  per  root:  1 

Giant, I  8 

Common, I  6 

Spinach,  per  peck, 37^ 


Squashes  and  Pumpkins. 


Squashes,  per  pound: 
Autumnal  marrow,.  . 

Lima, 

Winter   crookneck,. 

Pumpkins,  each, 


4 
12i 


50 
25 
00 
25 

12 

12', 
10" 


Parsley,  per  half  peck,. 

Sage,   per  pound, 

Marjorum,  per  bunch,. 
Savory,  per  bunch,.  .  .  . 
Spearmint,  per  bunch,. 

Frtdts, 


Apples,  des.sert  : 

Comtnon.  5  P^''  '«■•>•«'" 


I  From  I    To 


Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs. 


«?CU.|$ 


50 

17 

6 

6 

6 


Russets 
Baldwins 


(  per  bushel, 
per  barrel,.  , 
per  bushel, 


cts. 

75 
20 
12 
12 


5  per  barrel,. 
'(I 


per  bushel,.  .  .  . 

Bua  V  Pfir  barrel,..  . 

jllflowers,  <  '      ,     .    I 

<  per  bus.iel,..  . 

Golden  pippins,  ])er  bushel, 

Pears: 

Passe  Colmar,  per  dozen,. . 

Chaumontel,  per  dozen,.  .  .  . 

St.  Germain,  per  dozen,.  .. 

Beurre  Diel,  per  dozen, 

Prince's  St.  Germain  pr  doz. 

Lewis,  per  dozen, 

TV  I  ■        ^  per  barrel, 

Bakinn;,  <  '       1     1    1 

=='  (  per  bushel, 

Quinces,  per  bushel, 

Pine-apples,  each, 

Grapes,  per  pound: 

Malaga, 

/-,,•(  per  bushel,.  . .  . 
Cranberries,  ■<  ■  ,    ' 

(  per  peck 

Oranges,  per  dozen, 

Lemons,  per  dozen, 

Cocoanuts,  each, 

Shaddocks,  each, 

Walnuts.  5  P«'- ''«■•' «^!. 

I  per  bushel, 

™     .     .      <  per  barrel, 

Chestnuts,  ^  H^^,.  ^^^,^,^^,'^ 


Almonds,  (sweet, )|)cr  pound,. 

Filberts,  per  pound, 

Castana, 


1  50 

2  CO 

75 

1  50 
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REM.iRKS. — The   remarkably  mild  weather  of  the  month,  up  to  this 
time,  is  almost  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  country.     Just  after 
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the  date  of  our  last,  moderate  weather  set  in,  and,  from  Christmas  to 
this  date,  it  has  been  uniformly  warm  and  delightfully  pleasant;  only  a 
few  days  of  cloudy  weather  havin/j  ensued.  Indeed,  some  of  the  dfiys 
have  been  characterized  by  the  blandness  of  the  month  of  May.  This 
weather  has  been  favorable  for  bringing  produce  from  the  country,  and 
the  consequence  has  been  a  continued  supjjly  of  the  various  productions. 
It  has  also  enabled  marketmen  to  forward  their  prejjarations  for  early 
vegetables;  and,  unless  very  severe  weather  should  occur,  a  good  sup- 
ply of  lettuces,  radishes,  Sic.  may  be  anticipated  rather  earlier  than  usu- 
al. On  the  other  hand,  the  warm  weather  has  been  unfavorable  to  the 
keeping  of  vegetables  and  fruits;  such  articles  as  cabbages,  squashes, 
&,c.  have  decayed  much  quicker  than  they  would  have  done  in  a  cooler 
temperature,  and  fruits,  j>articularly  apples,  have  been  much  injured. 

There  has  been  but  a  slight  alteration  in  the  prices  of  the  various  ar- 
ticles. January  is  a  dull  month,  but  it  has  been  particularly  so  this 
year,  no  doubt  arising  from  the  one  great  cause,  the  currency,  and  its 
disturbed  state.  The  high  jiriced  articles  are  but  little  called  for:  ship- 
ments of  fruits  or  vegetables  are  not  made  in  very  large  quantities,  and 
sales  generally  are  very  dull. 

Of  potatoes  an  abundance  is  laid  in.  New  Hampshire  has  given  us  a 
good  supply;  during  the  month  large  quantities  have  been  received  from 
that  state,  and  of  fair  quality;  there  have  been  no  eastern  arrivals,  and 
Eastports  have  continued  to  advance — the  only  alteration  in  potatoes. 
Sweet  are  gone.  Turnips  plentiful.  Onions  a  fair  supply,  and  good. 
Beets,  carrots  and  parsnips  remain  the  same.  The  first  radishes  of  the 
season  came  to  hand  a  few  days  since;  they  were  very  good.  Horse- 
radish has  been  received  in  plenty,  and  of  excellent  quality. 

Cabbages  are  tolerably  abundant,  although  rather  poor,  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  weather;  there  is  no  alteration  in  the  prices.  Caidiflowcrs 
are  scarce  and  nearly  gone.  No  brocolis  to  be  had.  Fine  lettuce  is  now 
received.  Celery  is  tolerably  plentiful,  but  there  is  considerable  poor  in 
the  market:  the  warm  weather  has  rotted  it  at  the  heart.  We  have 
enumerated  the  two  most  prominent  kinds  for  sale,  as  there  is  some  dif- 
ference in  the  price.     Spinach  has  come  to  hand. 

Squashes  have  decayed  very  rapidly,  and  but  few  of  first-rate  excel- 
lence are  to  be  found:  prices  have  sensibly  advanced.  There  has  not 
yet  been  any  arrivals  from  the  West  Indies.  A  variety  of  sorts  are  to 
be  found  in  the  market,  but  we  have  not  thought  fit  to  name  them;  they 
may,  however,  be  included  under  the  head  of  Limas. 

There  is  but  little  variation  to  note  in  fruits.  Apples  are  plentiful, 
abundantly  so,  and  sales  dull;  prices  remain  the  same.  Bellflowers  are 
about  gone;  and  but  few  golden  pippins  are  to  be  found.  Pears  are 
mostly  gone;  a  few  dozens  are  occasionally  brought  in.  It  will  be  seen 
that  St.  Germains  are  quoted  high;  but  a  few  have  sold  at  tho-  highest 
rates;  they  were  most  beautiful  specimens.  Foreign  grapes  are  rather 
scarce.  Pine-apples  gone.  Of  oranges  and  lemons  a  good  supply,  and 
but  few  sales  at  this  season.  Walnuts  continue  scarce:  the  only  first- 
rate  ones  which  have  been  received  in  this  market  were  brought  from 
the  state  of  Ohio.— Fours,  M.  T.,  Boston,  Jan.  23c?,  1838. 
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The  unprecedented  mild  weather  of  the  month  of  January,  up  to  the 
moment  we  now  write,  (26th)  has  enabled  the  gardener  to  make  prepa- 
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rations  for  forcing  with  great  facility.  In  most  warm  situatinnp  the 
frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  anrl  we  have  heard  of  many  farmers  ploiisrh- 
ing  their  hinds.  Certainly,  if  this  weather  continues,  it  can  as  well  he 
done  now  as  later.  In  the  forcin;;  srarden  it  has  saved  the  gardener 
much  lahor,  as  hot-beds  have  retained  their  heat  well,  and  have  needed 
much  less  lining.  Leituce  in  frames,  radishes,  &.c.  have  been  greatly 
benefited  by  the  mild  weather.  We  can  hardly  expect  a  continuance  ot 
it;  but  we  may,  with  good  reason,  consider  the  winter  as  in  a  degree 
broken  up.  February  is  a  short  month;  and  when  we  enter  upon 
March,  we  soon  find  spring  ai)})roaching  with  great  rapidity. 

FRUIT     DEPARTMENT. 

There  is  yet  but  little  doing  in  this  department,  except  in  the  green- 
house or  vinery.  In  the  latter,  grapes  may  be  introduced,  peach  trees 
in  pots,  and  sirawberiy  vines.  In  the  green-house  fruit  trees  ma}'  also 
be  introduced,  if  there  is  room  to  spare.  The  grape  vines  in  the  border 
will  not  start  until  about  March. 

Grape  cuttings  may  be  put  in  this  month  in  a  hot-bed. 

FLOWER    DEPARTMENT. 

As  the  season  advances,  vegetation  proceeds  more  rapidly,  and  the 
plants  in  the  green-house  and  stove  need  more  attention.  Seeds  also 
require  plantinir,  and  cuttings  of  various  species  and  varieties  of  plants 
put  in.     Both  departments  should   be  kept  clean,   and  free  from  insects. 

JlinartjUlses  commencing  to  grow  should  be  potted  now. 

Jihtramerias  should  now  be  potted,  and  they  will  flov.  er  strong  in  the 
spring. 

Cactuses  should  be  kept  dry,  and  placed  in  a  cool  part  of  the  green- 
house, if  thej'  are  wanted  to  bloom  well. 

Ericas  should  be  watered  carefully:  the  seeds  may  now  be  sown,  and 
cuttings  put  in. 

Camellias  will  continue  to  need  good  supplies  of  water,  until  they 
have  done  flowering  and  finished  their  growth.  Inarching  may  be  com- 
menced this  month.  Attend  to  the  impregnation  of  flowers  where  new 
kinds  are  wanted. 

Azaleas  should  now  have  considerable  water,  and  when  their  buds  ex- 
pand, it  should  be  given  in  quantities. 

Trevirana  coccinea:  the  small  imbricated  roots  of  this  pretty  plant 
should  now  be  potted  in  fresh  soil. 

Afiomatheca  cruenta  bulbs  should  now  be  planted  in  small  pots. 

Dahlias  for  blooming  early  should  now  be  potted  in  light  soil. 

Annuals^  of  all  kinds,  maj-  now  be  sown  in  hot-beds,  where  it  is  de- 
sirable to  have  them  early;  repot  those  in  small  pots  in  the  green-house. 

Geraniums :  repot  those  in  small  sizes,  into  larger  ones,  ia  a  good, 
rich,  light  soil:  they  will  flower  much  better. 

Nerium  splendens  may  now  be  propagated  from  cuttings. 

lianunculuses,  in  pots,  should  have  an  abundance  of  water,  when  they 
begin  to  throw  up  their  flower  buds. 

Ixias,  sparaxises,  and  other  cape  bulbs,  should  be  liberally  supplied 
with  water  after  they  show  their  flower  buds. 

Treepceonies,  in  pots,  may  now  be  brought  into  the  green-house  from 
the  cellar,  or  other  situations  where  they  may  have  been  placed,  and 
they  will  bloom  in  a  few  weeks. 
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ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  Pomological  JVotices:  or  notices  respecting  new  and 
superior  varieties  of  Fruits,  worthy  of  general  cultivation. 
By  the  Editor. 

The  past  season  was  a  very  favorable  one  for  most  fruits. 
Without  any  great  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  many  varieties  ap- 
peared to  ripen  better  than  in  those  seasons  when  sultry  days  and 
a  scorching  sun  have  been  more  frequent  occurrences  than  the  two 
or  three  past  years  have  witnessed.  Spring  set  in  tolerably  mild, 
though  not  early,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  dry  and  temperate 
summer,  and  a  fall  unclouded,  and  remarkable  for  the  very  few 
showers  which  fell  during  the  latter  season:  September  was  ex- 
ceedingly dry;  early  frosts  followed,  but  not  to  damage  any  fruit 
but  the  grape  crop,  which,  in  the  country,  was  almost  entirely 
cut  off.  Pears  were  abundant,  though  in  elevated  situations,  on 
hill-sides,  they  suflered  some  from  the  long  drought  in  August. 
Probably  a  greater  crop  of  fall  and  winter  varieties  never  ma- 
tured in  the  country.  Plums  bore  very  well.  Apples,  also, 
afforded  good  crops  and  of  fair  quality.  Grapes,  in  cities,  and 
in  latitude  south  of  i^ew  York,  ripened  very  well. 

The  dryness  of  autumn  was  highly  favorable  to  the  maturing 
of  the  young  wood  of  various  fruit  trees:  the  fall  previous,  1836, 
and  in  particular  that  of  1S35,  was  very  mild,  with  heavy  show- 
ers; this  caused  a  rapid  growth  of  the  young  wood,  which  was 
speedily  checked  by  early  frosts,  and  the  branches  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  destroyed.  The  sap  being  in  full  motion  so  late, 
the  wood  had  no  opportunity  to  acquire  that  ripeness  and  solidity 
which  enables  it  to  stand  the  winter,  otherwise,  successfully. 
From  this  cause  many  trees  were  partially  destroyed  or  conside- 
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rably  retarded  in  their  growth.  We  hope  ihat  the  past  summer, 
so  favorable  to  the  ripening  of  the  wood,  will  be  followed  by  a 
spring  and  summer  equally  favorable  to  the  development  of  their 
fruit. 

A  less  number  of  fruits  which  can  be  deemed  new  have  come 
into  bearing  the  past  year  than  the  season  previous.  Some 
kinds,  however,  which  are  not  new,  but  which  have  produced 
their  fruit  in  only  two  or  three  gardens,  have  again  borne  crops, 
and  afforded  better  evidence  of  their  superiority.  In  England 
some  of  Mr.  Knight's  pears  have  ripened  good  crops,  and  they 
are  pronounced  superior  fruits.  We  shall  mention  a  few  of 
them  in  our  remarks. 

The  Dix  pear  has  praved  fully  equal  to  the  high  character 
which  has  been  given  of  it:  until  the  past  year  very  few  fruits 
have  been  produced,  except  upon  the  original  tree  ;  grafts 
which  have  been  taken  from  it  not  having  come  into  bearing  till 
1836,  and  not  in  any  quantity  till  1837,  It  is  a  beautiful  fruit. 
Mr.  Manning  had  not  fruited  the  Dix  when  he  communicated  to 
us  the  list  of  pears  in  our  last  volume.  With  Mr.  Downer  of 
Dorchester,  who  has  some  fine  old  vigorous  trees,  with  nume- 
rous strong  grafts  upon  them,  the  specimens  were  exceedingly 
fine  the  past  year.     It  should  be  in  every  collection  of  fruits. 

Benrre  hose. — Specimens  of  this  fine  variety  were  exhibited 
at  the  ainiual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Socie- 
ty, by  Mr.  Manning.  It  is  pronounced  a  first-rate  pear  by  Mr. 
Thompson  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  su- 
perior in  all  respects  to  the  Marie  Louise.  We  shall  expect 
some  account  of  this  from  Mr.  Manning,  who  exhibited  speci- 
mens of  the  fruit  the  past  season. 

Cabot. — A  new  pear  under  this  name  has  been  raised  from 
seed,  the  produce  of  a  fruit  of  the  brown  beurre,  by  J.  S. 
Cabot,  Esq.,  an  amateur,  of  Salem.  Mr.  Manning  states  that 
it  is  a  great  bearer,  and  a  good  fruit. 

The  beurre  Duval  and  Gloria  have  each  produced  fruit  the 
past  year  with  Mr.  Manning.  Unripe  specimens  were  exhibited 
by  him  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society,  in  September. 

The  Fondante  d^AiUomne,  Mr.  Thompson  states,  in  a  late 
article  in  the  Gardener''s  MagazinCy  is  a  rich  and  most  delicious 
fruit.     He  highly  recommends  it. 

Winter  JVelis,  or  JYelis  d^hiver. — This  variety  Mr.  Manning 
has  fruited  for  two  or  three  successive  seasons.  He  at  first 
formed  a  rather  unfavorable  opinion  of  its  merits,  but  subse- 
quently, in  our  last  volume,  he  pronounced  it  a  superior  fruit. 
Jn  this  opinion  he  is  supported  by  Mr.  Thompson,  who  highly 
commends  it  as  one  of  the  best  winter  varieties. 

The  Louis  bonne  (of  Jersey,)  is  taking  the  place  of  the  Ma- 
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rie  Louise  in  the  northern  parts  of  England,  where  it  produces 
better  crops  and  with  much  more  certainty  than  the  latter. 

The  Eyeicood,  Jllthorp  crassane  and  Brougham  are  the  names 
of  three  of  Mr.  Knight's  best  seedlings,  which  have  produced 
fruit  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  garden.  They  are 
stated  by  Mr.  Thompson  to  be  valuable  varieties,  and  very  much 
hardier  and  better  adapted  to  the  climate  of  England,  where 
many  of  the  Elemish  kinds  will  not  produce  fruit  in  any  perfec- 
tion. The  Althorp  crassane  is  exceedingly  buttery,  melting  and 
highly  flavored.  The  Brougham  is  a  very  great  bearer,  and  fine 
fruit. 

The  Petre  pear. — This  variety  was  exhibited,  the  past  fall, 
before  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  by  Mr.  Man- 
ning: we  are  not  informed  whether  the  fruit  was  the  produce  of 
trees  in  his  garden,  or  whether  the  specimens  had  been  procured 
elsewhere.  We  had  the  opportunity  of  tasting  it,  and  we  con- 
sider it  a  very  fine  pear.  In  the  Gardener''s  Magazine.,  (vol. 
Vni,  p.  587,)  is  a  notice  of  this  variety,  by  Col.  Carr,  the 
proprietor  of  Bartram's  Botanic  Garden,  Philadelphia,  accom- 
panied with  a  cut  representing  the  outline  of  the  fruit.  From 
the  description  we  learn  that  the  tree  "was  raised  from  seed,  re- 
ceived in  a  letter  from  Lord  Petre,  of  England,  about  the  year 
1735,  and  planted  by  Mr.  Bartrani  near  one  end  of  the  dwelling- 
house,  at  the  edge  of  a  gravel  walk,  where  it  has  never  [in 
1832,]  received  any  manure  or  rich  earth.  The  roots  extend 
to  the  walls  of  the  house.  The  tree  has  never  been  subject  to 
blight,  and  has  not  once  failed  to  bear  in  the  last  thirty  years; 
some  seasons  producing  ten  or  twelve  bushels  of  fine  handsome 
fruit,  which  is  in  good  eating  from  the  middle  of  September  to 
Christmas."  The  stem  of  the  tree  in  1832  was  fourteen  inches 
in  diameter,  and  twenty-five  feet  high.  It  is  now  above  a  century 
old,  and  has  probably  borne  upwards  of  five  hundred  bushels  of 
pears.  The  tree  was  twenty-five  years  old  before  it  produced  a 
single  fruit,  and  barely  escaped  being  cut  down  as  barren. 

The  fruit  is  described  as  of  medium  size,  oboval,  truncate  at 
both  ends,  swelled  at  the  top,  and  three  to  four  inches  long. 
Skin,  thin,  greenish-yellow,  with  small  pale  spots.  Flesh,  white, 
soft,  juicy  and  buttery,  with  a  delicious  flavor,  peculiar,  very 
slightly  musky,  and  vinous.  The  fruit  is  produced  in  clusters 
of  two  or  three  each. 

We  have  copied  this  description,  as  we  believe  the  pear  is 
but  little  known.  Our  opinion  is  that  the  fruit  will  rank  with  the 
best  pears  of  the  season  in  which  it  ripens:  and  if  the  above  ac- 
count of  Col.  Carr  is  correct,  it  certainly  merits  general  culti- 
vation. 

Plums. — The  following;  varieties  are  all  we  have  room  to  no- 
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tice  at  the  present  time.  They  are  fine  fruits,  and  deserve  cul- 
tivation:— 

Denyerh  new  Victoria  plum. — A  new  variety  under  this  name 
has  been  raised  in  England  by  Mr.  Denyer,  nurseryman.  It  is 
of  a  large  size  and  delicious  flavor.  It  is  a  sure  and  free  bearer 
against  a  wall  in  any  aspect.  It  is  also  more  prolific  as  a  stand- 
ard than  any  other.  Mr.  Thompson  commends  it  to  the  notice 
of  all  cultivators.     We  hope  it  will  be  soon  introduced. 

Rivers'' s  early. — A  fine  early  plum,  raised  from  the  seed  of 
the  Precoce  de  Tours,  which  it  somewhat  resembles:  but  it  is 
earlier,  more  hardy,  and  very  prolific.  Fruit  medium  size,  oval: 
ripens  perfectly  as  a  standard.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  valuable 
kind. 

Coe''s  golden  drop. — Trees  of  this  fine  and  handsome  plum  have 
ripened  their  fruit  most  excellently  in  Salem,  while  in  Boston  and 
vicinity  they  have  rarely  produced  a  single  plum.  We  have 
trees  which  have  been  grafted  some  years;  but  the  fruit  drops 
before  it  attains  any  size. 

The  blue  fmperatrice. — The  Semiana  plum,  much  cultivated 
around  Boston,  Mr.  Manning  has  proved  to  be  synonymous  with 
the  Imperatrice.  The  name  should  consequently  give  way  to 
the  former.  The  catalogues  of  our  nurserymen  need  much  cor- 
recting. 

We  omit  the  notice  of  some  other  fruits  until  another  oppor- 
tunity. 


Art.  II.  JVotices  of  Culinary  Vegetables,  neic  or  recently  in- 
troduced., worthy  of  general  cultivation,  in  private  Gardens  or 
for  the  Market.     By  the  Editor. 

We  have  constantly  endeavored,  in  our  previous  volumes,  to 
impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  marketman  the  importance  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  most  superior  varieties  of  vegetables  for  the 
market;  and  not  only  to  marketmen,  but  to  gentlemen,  farmers, 
and  all  who  produce  their  own  vegetables  for  their  table.  We 
have,  during  this  time,  presented  our  readers  with  several  articles 
from  the  pens  of  practical  men,  and  we  believe  they  have  been 
duly  appreciated  by  many;  indeed,  we  have  known  some  instan- 
ces of  our  remarks  having  been  the  cause  of  great  improvement 
in  this  department  of  gardening.     We  shall  continue  to  offer  all 
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the  information  which  we  can  procure,  and  we  hope  that  our  ef- 
forts will  be  the  means  of  awakening  still  greater  attention  on  this 
important  subject.  This  article,  which  we  shall  annually  intro- 
duce, will  contain  all  that  we  can  collect  in  relation  to  new  and 
superior  varieties  of  vegetables,  and  we  shall  feel  gratified  if,  by 
our  labors,  we  add  one  superior  variety  every  season  to  our  al- 
ready cultivated  kinds,  or  displace  an  old  sort  by  the  introduction, 
into  general  growth,  of  one  of  more  excellent  merits. 

The  proper  cultivation  of  vegetables,  as  well  as  fruits  or  flow- 
ers, can  only  be  understood  by  some  theoretical  knowledge,  aid- 
ed by  constant  practice:  too  many  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the 
growth  of  vegetables  is  so  simple  in  its  nature,  that  the  most  un- 
informed on  all  subjects  upon  gardening,  even  those  who  can 
scarcely  tell  a  cabbage  from  a  cauliflower,  can  cultivate  a  vegeta- 
ble garden.  But  let  not  any  be  led  away  with  this  idea.  It  is 
true,  that  if  the  seed  of  a  plant  is  good,  when  committed  to  the 
earth,  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  will  grow,  and  with  even 
moderate  attention  it  will  "arrive  at  some  degree  of  perfection. 
This,  however,  is  not  understanding  the  cultivation  of  vegeta- 
bles. The  system  of  cropping — the  application  of  proper  ma- 
nures— the  choice  of  seed — the  merits  of  a  variety — and,  finally, 
the  routine  of  cultivation,  are  particulars  which  can  only  be  gath- 
ered by  experience,  assisted  by  some  knowledge  of  soils  and 
manures,  and  of  the  vegetable  system.  This  misunderstanding 
of  what  constitutes  the  art  of  culture  has  led  many  into  errors, 
which  have  been  continued  from  prejudice,  until  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  them  to  grope  their  way  out.  Mr.  Bridgeman  of 
New  York,  in  his  Gardenerh  Assistant^  has  done  much  to  re- 
move some  of  the  errors  and  prejudices  of  cultivators,  and  we 
hope  that  what  we  shall  contribute  will  hid  in  furtherance  of  the 
same  object.  But  we  leave  this  digression,  into  which  we  have 
been  led  by  a  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  turn  to  our  re- 
marks upon  the  new  or  more  recent  varieties  of  vegetables  in- 
troduced. 

Carrot. — The  old  long  Orange  has  been  so  long  and  almost 
exclusively  cultivated  in  this  country,  that  the  introduction  of  an 
entirely  new  sort  would  be  quite  a  novelty.  The  Altringham, 
and  scarlet  Studley,  have  been  more  or  less  grown  during  the 
three  or  four  past  years;  but  still  they  are  not  generally  known, 
or  their  qualities  properly  appreciated,  particularly  the  former. 
In  England,  where  immense  crops  ol  carrots  are  raised,  the  Al- 
tringham is  preferred  to  all  others  for  cattle,  producing  a  heavier 
and  better  crop.  In  truth,  it  is  nearly  exclusively  cultivated; 
single  roots  have  been  grown,  weighing  nine  pounds.  We  hope 
to  see  it  take  the  place  of  the  long  Orange  for  field  culture,  where 
it  produces  a  much  more  profitable  crop.  The  scarlet  Studley 
is  also  a  fine  variety,   which   deserves  to  be  extensively  grown. 
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both  for  its  excellent  qualities  and  for  its  beauty.  These  two 
varieties,  though  not  new,  we  have  thought  proper  to  mention, 
with  the  hope  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  rendering  them  more 
generally  known.  As  a  new  variety,  we  6nd  mentioned  in  Eng- 
lish publications  one  called  the  early  white  German;  but  we  have 
learned  nothing  of  its  merits.  Both  this  variety  and  the  scarlet 
Studley  are  advertised  by  foreign  seedsmen  as  choice  vegetable 
seeds. 

In  the  third  Report  of  Drummond's  Agricultural  Museum,  a 
work  containing  much  useful  information  upon  agriculture,  we 
find  the  following  notice  respecting  the  sowing  of  carrot  seeds: 
as  the  same  has  never  met  our  eye  in  any  American  publication, 
we  have  been  induced  to  copy  it,  that  our  farmers  may  try  the 
experiment,  and  ascertain  whether  it  is  important  to  the  agricul- 
turist. It  is  stated  that  the  carrot  crop  has  greatly  increased  in 
Scotland  within  a  few  years,  and  that  it  has  been  in  a  degree 
owing  to  the  method  of  successfully  vegetating  the  seed,  which 
was  first  published  in  the  above  report:  the  system  is,  to  "bring 
the  seed  to  the  point  of  vegetating,  before  sowing,  by  mixing  it 
with  sand  or  earth,  kept  moist  and  turned  occasionally  for  seve- 
ral days;  to  manage,  in  the  drills,  that  some  nourishing  compost, 
including  moss,  if  possible,  be  right  under  the  seed,  and  within 
reach  of  the  infant  plant;  and  we  may  add,  that  to  prevent  ver- 
min destroying  the  crop  in  its  early  state,  some  cultivators  find 
it  advantageous  to  mix  up  flour  of  sulphur  with  the  seed,  weight 
for  weight." 

Corn. — We  should  not  notice  this  article  now,  but  to  say 
something  in  regard  to  the  variety  called  the  Dutton.  Few  of 
our  readers,  we  apprehend,  look  into  our  pages  for  much  infor- 
mation concerning  the  practical  part  of  agriculture;  but  they  may 
well  suppose  that  we  should  occasionally  notice  its  progress,  and 
enumerate  any  very  important  improvements  made  in  the  art, 
which  are  not  only  of  benefit  to  the  farmer,  but  may  be,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  so  to  the  marketman,  or  the  cultivator  of 
vegetables  for  his  own  table.  This  variety,  which  we  believe  to 
be  nothing  more  than  the  old  kind  of  corn  well  known,  some  years 
ago,  as  the  Sioux,  has  since  acquired  the  local  names  of  the  Lath- 
rop  corn,  the  Colman  corn,  the  Buel  corn,  the  Phinney  corn,  and 
lastly  the  Dutton  corn,  under  which  name  much  has  been  said  re- 
specting it  in  the  agricultural  papers  of  the  past  season.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  valuable  kind,  and  yields  a  great  crop;  and  during  the 
last  cool  season  it  ripened  well  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  We 
should  recommend  it,  from  what  we  know  of  it,  to  farmers,  as 
the  best  variety  for  a  certain  and  profitable  crop.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  the  table,  to  be  used  when  green,  it  does  not  possess 
the  merits  of  the  old  and  well  known  varieties. 

Lettuces. — We  have  nothing  particular  to  add  respecting 
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lettuces  to  what  we  stated  last  season.  We  have  not  heard  of 
any  new  or  remarkable  kinds,  and  we  believe  that  none  of  any- 
great  merit,  (unless  a  few  new  Cos  lettuces,)  have  been  added 
to  the  already  mentioned  sorts.  What  we  have  before  stated  in 
regard  to  the  synonymous  names  in  catalogues  will  apply  with 
equal  force  at  the  present  moment:  but  we  look  forward  to  a  cor- 
rection of  the  many  errors  which  exist  in  the  catalogues  of  seeds- 
men. The  new  Cosses  are  called  the  new  Pearl  Cos  and  the 
fine  new  Brighton  Cos.  The  Cos  lettuces,  however,  are  not 
cultivated  much  in  this  country. 

Peas. — Since  our  articles  of  last  year,  one  of  the  kinds  we 
then  enumerated  has  been  tried  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  This 
was  the  Early  Warwick  pea;  and  a  friend  on  whom  we  can  rely 
for  information  states  to  us  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  profuse 
bearers  he  has  ever  grown;  and  that  the  peas  are  also  of  su- 
perior flavor.  It  will,  in  all  probability,  by  another  season,  be 
introduced,  as  it  should  be,  into  pretty  general  cultivation. 

Grooni's  superb  Dicarf  blue. — We  name  this  variety  again, 
that  it  may  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  are  desirous  of  pos- 
sessing such  an  excellent  pea. 

The  following  are  new  varieties: — Cedo  nulli,  said  to  be  re- 
markably early;  Smith's  superb  early  double  blossom,  new 
branching  Prolific,  and  the  new  transparent  Neapolitan:  we  have 
also  noticed  that  a  new  INIarrow  pea  of  great  merit  has  been 
raised,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  trade. 

Potatoes. — Since  the  introduction  of  the  forty-fold  potato 
there  has  not  been  any  new  variety  added  to  our  collections 
of  importance.  This  kind  is  gaining  favor,  and  has  been  quite 
extensively  cultivated  the  past  year.  The  produce  is  immensely 
great;  and  though  they  are  sometimes  small,  probably  arising 
from  a  too  light  soil  or  warm  situation,  or  flom  planting  too 
many  potatoes  in  a  hill,  yet,  when  properly  grown,  they  acquire 
a  good  size,  ripen  early  and  keep  well. 

The  Rohan  potato  is  the  name  of  a  new  variety  lately  men- 
tioned in  the  agricultural  papers.  Judge  Buel,  in  his  Cultivator, 
speaks  of  it  as  a  "species  [variety]  of  uncommon  size  and  pro- 
ductiveness." He  obtained  only  two  tubers  from  France,  in 
the  fall  of  1836,  but,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Thompson  of  Cat- 
skill,  he  says,  he  was  enabled  to  increase  the  quantity  to  twelve 
pounds.  The  tubers  were  divided  into  sets  of  two  eyes  each, 
and  one  planted  in  a  hill,  four  feet  apart,  in  a  piece  of  ground 
much  shaded,  and  in  a  low  situation:  the  crop  was  dug  in  Sep- 
tember, and  weighed  and  measured;  weight,  525  pounds — meas- 
ured 9  bushels;  thirty-five  of  the  largest  tubers  filled  a  bushel 
basket.  Of  the  quality  he  had  not  been  able  to  decide  in  No- 
vember, when  his  remarks  were  made.  Others,  however,  have 
pronounced  them  very  superior  for  the   table.     Judge  Buel,  in 
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conclusion,  states  that  they  are  "  undoubtedly  the  most  produc* 
tive  variety"  he  has  ever  met  with.  The  above  statement,  how- 
ever, does  not  make  them  so  productive  a  variety  by  more  than 
thirty  per  cent,  as  the  forty-fold,  the  latter  having  yielded  70 
lbs.  to  1  lb.  of  sets.  We  shall  notice  this  variety  again  when 
we  have  more  information  respecting  it. 

Our  readers  have  probably  noticed,  in  the  report  of  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  Columbian  Horticultural  Society  at  Washington, 
(p.  35,)  that  the  Ash-leaf  kidney  and  the  Mercer  potatoes  were 
exhibited  at  the  fall  show  of  that  society.  The  first  of  these  is 
said  to  be  a  fine  variety,  very  early,  waxy,  and  of  good  flavor: 
the  latter  is  somewhat  known,  and  is  also  a  fine  kind.  We 
hope  both  of  them  will  find  their  way  into  the  gardens  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  New  York  and  Boston. 

The  American  early  is  the  name  of  a  variety  which  is  con- 
siderably cultivated  in  Scotland:  the  seed  was  received  from 
New  York  a  few  years  since.  We  cannot  imagine  what  this  va- 
riety can  be,  unless  the  Nonpareil,  which  v.e  noticed  last  year; 
the  kind  was  stated,  when  sent  to  Scotland,  to  be  the  best  grown 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  We  notice  it,  that  any  of  our 
friends  in  the  latter  city  who  may  know  it,  or  those  who  sent 
the  seed  away,  will  inform  us  of  its  origin  and  its  qualities, 
and  under  what  name  it  may  be  known  at  the  present  time  in 
that  vicinity. 

IJiWs  early. — This  is  the  name  of  a  very  good  early  variety 
which  is  much  cultivated  around  Boston.  It  is  a  fair  looking 
potato,  of  good  quality,  and  is  well  deserving  of  growth  for  an 
early  crop. 

Rhubarb. — Since  the  introduction  of  Wilmot's  superb,  we 
believe  there  has  not  been  any  new  additions  to  our  gar- 
dens. This  variety  has  taken  the  place,  in  many  instances,  of 
the  formerly  cultivated  kinds,  and  it  is  considered  superior  in 
flavor,  more  tender,  and  very  much  earlier  in  its  growth.  From 
a  very  (ew  seeds,  which  were  first  received  in  the  country  in 
1834,  the  present  stock  has  arisen.  We  recommend  it  to  all 
who  are  forming  new  plantations. 

The  Goliah  and  Giant  rhubarbs  have  long  been  celebrated  in 
England,  and  we  should  be  happy  to  see  them  introduced  into 
this  country.  They  are  of  exceedingly  vigorous  growth,  and, 
withal,  tender  and  fine  flavored.  We  hope  that  this  notice  of 
them  will  excite  those  who  esteem  this  vegetable  (and  who  does 
not?)  to  make  some  exertions  to  procure  them. 

YoueWs  celebrated  Tobolsk  rhubarb. — This  is  an  entirely 
new  variety,  which  has  created  no  little  noise  among  the  horti- 
cultural community  of  England,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  pe- 
riodicals. It  is  brought  out  under  the  "especial  patronage  "  of 
the  queen,  to  wiiom  the  grower,  Mr.  Youeli,  sent  specimens  for 
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trial.  In  order  that  our  readers  may  know  everything  in  relation  to 
it,  we  extract  the  following,  from  Mr.  Youell's  advertisement: — 

"  This  highly  esteemed  variety  will  be  found  to  be  the  earliest 
of  all  early  sorts.  As  a  proof  of  its  extraordinary  precocity, 
it  was,  this  season,  [1837,]  ready  for  tarts,  &:c.  the  twen- 
tieth of  February^  on  the  open  border,  in  a  very  exposed  situa- 
tion, and  will  continue  to  produce  its  fine  large  stalks  till  Sep- 
tember. 

"  It  would  be  useless  to  eulogize  its  merits,  farther  than  the  great 
demand  for  it  last  season,  together  with  the  many  high  testimoni- 
als of  approbation  received,  claim  for  it  a  decided  superiority. 

"  The  Tobolsk  rhubarb  may  be  grown  in  boxes  or  pots,  in  any 
common  garden  mould,  or  enveloped  in  damp  moss,  and  placed 
in  a  closet,  dark  cellar ,  or  the  hack  jire-room  of  a  hot-house,  and 
watered  occasionally,  when  it  will  produce  the  stalks  of  a  beau- 
tiful transparent  delicate  pink,  containing  a  rich,  vinous,  juicy 
pulp;  and  when  cooked  retains  its  beautiful  color,  which  renders 
it  an  elegant  addition,  as  well  as  a  delicious  luxury,  to  the  table, 
at  a  season  when  fruits  are  unattainable.  Roots  planted  in  JS'o- 
vemher  will  he  ready  for  cutting  [the  stalks]  in  January.  A 
fresh  box  brought  in  every  three  weeks  will  afford  a  regular  sup- 
ply; and  the  plants,  when  done  with,  may  be  taken  out  of  the 
boxes  and  replanted  in  the  open  ground,  and  may  again  be  cut 
for  use  in  summer,  and  replaced  in  the  cellar,  &c.,  in  November. 

"  This  rhubarb  makes  an  excellent  preserve  Avhen  cut  into 
pieces  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  preserved  in  sugar." 

Thus  much  w-e  have  set  forth  in  the  advertisement,  and  the 
letter  communicated,  by  order  of  the  queen,  to  Mr.  Youell,  states 
that  "its  excellent  qualities  fully  justify  the  high  character"  he 
had  previously  given  it. 

Certainly  it  will  prove  a  valuable  variety,  particularly  for  forc- 
ing, as  in  our  climate,  however  so  early  it  might  be  in  that  of 
England,  we  should  never  expect  to  see  it  in  a  fit  state  for  cut- 
ting, in  the  open  ground,  without  artificial  means  of  some  kind, 
before  the  early  part  of  April:  but  as  it  can  be  so  easily  man- 
aged in  boxes,  in  almost  every  situation,  out  of  the  danger  of 
frost,  it  may  be  had  at  all  seasons:  besides  this,  it  has 
the  rare  property  of  retaining  its  beautiful  color,  (a  delicate 
pink,)  which  would  give  it  an  additional  and  decided  value,  were 
it  deficient  in  other  particulars.  We  certainly  hope  that  some 
of  our  enterprising  amateurs  or  seedsmen  will  introduce  this  va- 
riety; for  if  it  equals  the  description  given  of  it,  or  even  comes 
near  to  it,  it  will  be  a  most  important  acquisition.  Immense 
quantities  of  rhubarb  are  now  disposed  of  in  our  markets,  and  the 
sale  is  extending  every  year.  Could  it  be  supplied  in  quantity  dur- 
ing the  months  of  January,  February  and  March,  it  would  com- 
mand a  liberal  price.   By  the  return  of  another  season  we  hope  we 
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shall  be  able  to  give  some  account  of  this  variety,  gathered  from 
its  cultivation  in  our  own  gardens. 

Squashes. — The  autumnal  marrow,  noticed  by  us  in  our  I, 
p.  28,  has  become  a  very  favorite  variety.  In  Essex  County, 
and  particularly  around  Salem,  where  it  was  first  introduced, 
immense  quantities  have  been  raised  both  for  private  use  and  for 
the  market.  In  Lynn,  we  believe,  one  farmer  raised  twenty 
tons  the  past  year.  They  are  ripe  for  eating  very  early  in  Au- 
gust and  September,  on  good  soils,  and  keep  as  well  as  the 
crookneck.  They  also  command  a  very  good  price.  It  has 
been  stated  that  the  autumnal  marrow  was  superior  to  all  other 
squashes:  it  may  be  so  to  some;  but,  in  our  opinion,  a  true 
Canada  crookneck  is  a  far  more  excellent  vegetable;  but  as  the 
latter  is  so  apt  to  get  mixed  with  the  common  crookneck,  which 
is  much  coarser,  and  inferior  in  many  respects,  the  autumnal 
marrow  offers  an  excellent  substitute.  It  produces  great  crops, 
and  with  a  certainty  of  being  mostly  matured,  even  in  the  cold- 
est seasons,  if  the  two  last  may  be  considered  standards  from 
which  to  draw  conclusions.  It  should  be  strongly  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  those  who  cultivate  this  variety,  that  they 
must  either  procure  their  seeds  from  those  who  can  be  depended 
upon,  or,  should  they  raise  their  own,  they  must  be  particular  to 
save  only  from  such  as  could  not  have  had  their  blossoms  fertil- 
ized by  any  other  kind. 

The  apple  squash  is  the  name  of  a  fine  little  summer  variety, 
deserving  of  extensive  growth.  It  is  decidedly  superior  to 
either  the  common  bush  or  scollop,  or  the  summer  crookneck. 
We  believe  it  is  not  very  new,  although  it  is  rarely  met  with  ii* 
gardens;  it  is,  however,  too  valuable  to  suffer  such  neglect.  It 
may  be  also  used  as  a  winter  squash  in  the  early  months  of  that 
season,  when  it  will  be  found  a  capital  vegetable.  We  bespeak 
for  it  a  place  in  the  garden  of  every  cultivator  of  vegetables  for 
his  own  use. 

Tomato. — Some  time  since  we  received  a  few  seeds  of  th& 
small  yellow  fruited  tomato  from  our  friend  and  correspondent. 
Dr.  Ward,  of  Athens,  Ga.  This  variety,  he  informed  us,  was 
greatly  preferred  to  the  common  large  fruited,  in  that  section  of 
the  country,  and  was  cultivated,  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion 
of  the  latter.  Our  seeds  were  planted  so  late  in  the  spring,  and 
the  season  was  so  cold,  that  but  six  or  seven  of  the  fruits  ripen- 
ed; and  as  we  wished  to  preserve  them  for  the  seed,  we  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  fully  ascertain  their  merits;  but  from  a 
trial  of  one  or  two  of  these,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend this  variety  for  extensive  growth. 

We  had  intended  to  make  some  general  remarks  upon  the  past 
season  as  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  vegetables; 
but  we  have  already  occupied  so  much  room,  that  for  the  pres- 
ent we  close  this  article. 
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Art.  III.      Some  Observations  on,  and  Directions  for,  the  Cul- 
tivation of  Asparagus.     By  S.  Walker. 

e'^sparagus  officinalis  :  Common  Asparagus,  or  Sperage. 
This  delicious  and  valuable  vegetable  is  propagated  by  seeds, 
sown  in  the  spring,  on  a  bed  of  rich  earth,  either  in  rows  or 
broadcast,  as  the  taste  of  the  cultivator  may  direct:  it  must  be 
trodden  over,  to  bury  the  seeds,  and  during  the  summer  the  bed 
should  be  kept  clear  of  weeds.  Towards  the  end  of  October, 
or  the  beginning  of  November,  when  the  haulm  is  quite  withered, 
cut  it  off  close  to  the  soil,  and  cover  the  bed  with  two  inches  of 
manure,  over  which  spread  about  the  same  portion  of  loam,  and 
with  the  back  of  a  rake  smooth  over,  and  crown  up  the  bed  for 
the  winter.  This  covering  will  preserve  the  young  buds  from 
being  injured  by  the  frost.  In  the  following  spring  the  plants 
will  be  ready  to  transplant  into  the  permanent  bed. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  vegetable  more  improved  by  good  culture 
than  asparagus;  and,  as  the  future  supply  mainly  depends  on  a 
proper  preparation  of  the  bed  for  the  plants,  and  the  dressing 
thereof  from  year  to  year,  I  shall  endeavor  to  be  explicit,  and  at 
the  same  lime  as  concise  as  possible.  Prepare  your  bed  as  fol- 
lows:— 

In  the  spring,  (April,)  when  you  have  selected  the  spot  which 
you  intend  for  your  asparagus  bed,  say  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  long  by  four  feet  wide,  or  sixty  feet  long  and  eight  feet 
wide,  (I  intend  this  bed  for  a  family  of  seven  to  ten  persons; 
for  a  larger  or  smaller  family  continue  the  same  proportions,) 
trench  the  bed  two  good  spits,  and  throw  out  the  soil  into  one 
of  the  alley's;  cover  over  the  under  soil  (which  I  shall  call  your 
third  spitting,)  with  manure  about  four  inches;  incorporate  the 
manure  and  under  soil  well  together,  taking  out  the  stones,  if 
any,  and  then  replace  a  part  of  the  soil  thrown  out;  if  the  first 
or  top  spitting  is  the  best,  use  that,  with  about  an  equal  propor- 
tion of  manure,  until  the  bed  is  six  inches  above  the  level  of  the 
ground. 

Your  bed  will  now  be  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  plants 
from  your  seedling  bed,  which  you  will  take  up  carefully  with  a 
fork:  be  careful  not  to  injure  the  fibres,  or  roots,  of  the  plants, 
and  select  the  longest  plants  for  use.  Now  place  a  line,  (fig- 
1,  a,)  fifteen  inches  from  one  side  of  the  bed,  and  make  a 
trench  six  inches  deep,  and  wide  enough  to  receive  the  plants 
with  their  roots  spread  out  horizontally,  (which  must  be  done 
with  your  fingers,  keeping  the  crowns  of  the  plants  upright,  and 
placing  as  much  soil  about  them  as  will  keep  them  in  that  posi- 
tion until  you  cover  up  the  trench,  which  should  be  done  when 
you  remove  your  line;  place   the  plants   twelve  inches  ap!trt  in 
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the  rows;  having  completed   planting  the  first  row,  remove  your 
line  eighteen  inches,    [b,]   and   plant  as  before.     If  the  bed  is 


10  ft. 


only  four  feet  it  is  completed,  so  far  as  it  regards  the  planting: 
the  crowns  of  the  plants  will  be  covered  with  about  two  inches. 
If  the    bed  is  eight  feet  wide,    (fig.    2,)  you  will  remove  the 
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line  thirty  inches,  (c,)  and  plant  a  row;  and  again  eighteen  inch- 
es, (d,)  which  last  row  will  complete  a  double  bed,  with  an  alley 
of  thirty  inches  (c,)  in  the  middle,  and  sufficiently  wide  for  you 
to  go  up  the  centre,  and  cut  the  two  inner  rows,  without  treading 
on  the  plants.  The  beds  can  be  made  of  any  length,  to  suit  the 
•convenience  of  cultivators. 

After  the  planting  is  finished,  you  will  smooth  the  whole  over 
with  a  rake,  and  throw  out  a  small  quantity  of  the  soil  out  of  the 
centre  of  the  bed,  (which  will  form  a  sub-alley,)  upon  the  beds 
vight  and  left;  and  with  the  back  of  a  rake  round  off  the  two 
divisions  of  the  bed  so  as  to  give  each  a  gentle  slope  from  the 
centue  to  each  alley.     In  the  autumn  the  beds  will  have  settled 
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considerably;  at  which  time,  that  is,  as  soon  as  the  haulm  is 
withered,  you  will  cut  it  off  close  to  the  soil,  and  add  two  inch- 
es of  well  rotted  manure,  over  which  put  one  inch  of  good  rich 
loam,  and  crown  it  up  as  before  directed:  continue  to  do  this 
every  autumn;  and  every  spring  fork  the  bed  over,  taking  care 
not  to  injure  the  crowns  of  the  plants;  keep  your  bed  free  from 
weeds,  and  you  will  have  fine  large  spears,  and  plenty  of  them. 

I  am  under  the  impression  the  size  of  the  spears,  and  the 
quantity  of  asparagus,  depend  very  much,  if  not  wholly,  on  the 
cultivation:  it  loves  a  very  rich  sandy  loam.  When  persons 
wish  to  put  out  plants,  which  they  can  purchase  at  the  seed- 
stores,  instead  of  waiting  to  raise  plants  from  seed,  in  which  case 
they  gain  one  year,  I  should  prefer  the  plants  known  to  be  the 
proceed  of  seed  from  a  bed  producing  large  spears.* 

A  bed  planted  in  1838  should  not  be  cut  until  1340.  If  you 
cut  the  first  year  after  planting,  you  injure  the  bed  in  the  propor- 
tion you  cut;  and  if  you  cut  freely,  your  bed  will  be  ruined  for 
the  future.  After  the  second  year  you  may  cut  freely.  All  in- 
ferior spears  should  be  suffered  to  run  up,  as  they  will  strengthen 
the  roots.  Cut  sparingly  after  the  first  of  July,  as  late  cutting 
is  injurious  to  the  bed;  and  after  you  have  discontinued  to  cut 
be  careful  the  tops  are  not  injured  or  destroyed,  as  mutilation  of 
the  stem  is  very  injurious  to  the  bed.  When  you  cut,  have  a 
proper  knife,  quite  sharp,  which  place  to  the  side  of  the  spear, 
a  little  below  the  surface,  nearly  perpendicularly,  and  cut  the 
spear  in  a  sloping  direction.  If  you  hold  your  knife  horizontal- 
ly, you  will  often  cut  off"  other  buds  under  the  surface,  which 
you  do  not  see,  and  tlius  destroy  the  crop,  and  weaken  the  plants 
for  the  future. 

Yours,  &:c. 

S.  Walker. 

Roxbury,  Feb.  8,  1838. 

The  above  article  of  INIr.  Walker's  will,  we  apprehend,  be 
the  means  of  rendering  the  cultivation  of  this  most  excellent 
vegetable  better  known.  In  connection  with  one  drawn  up  by 
us,  from  data  furnished  by  Mr.  Pond,  (vol.  II,  p.  134,)  it  will 
afford  all  the  information   that  need  be   desired   to   grow  it  to  a 

*  Althouorh  I  consider  this  of  minor  importance,  when  compared  with 
the  rules  for  cultivation.  I  never  met  with  fine  large  spears  on  a  bed 
poorly  cultivated,  nor  did  I  ever  meet  with  poor  small  si)ears  on  a  bed 
well  taken  care  of.  I  wish  my  readers  to  bear  in  mind  this  fact.  You 
may  raise  giant  or  dwarf  asparagus  as  you  ])leasc.  Pay  attention  and 
cultivate  highly,  with  plenty  of  manure,  and  you  will  raise  giants— -nc- 
glect  your  bed,  and  it  will  produce  dwarfs.  [Fine  roots,  raised  from 
what  is  called  the  giant,  may  be  obtained  of  Hovey  &  Co.,  seedsmen, 
9  Merchants  Row,  Boston.] 
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great  degree  of  perfection.  The  cultivation  of  asparagus  is  not 
•sufficiently  understood — and  hence  the  abundance  of  poor  qual- 
ity which  is  to  be  found  in  our  markets.  New  beds,  properly 
made,  the  soil  sufficiently  nourishing,  the  roots  well  selected, 
and  their  after  culture  duly  attended  to,  would  throw  up  numerous 
spears  of  immense  size.  But  the  roots  are  too  frequently  planted 
in  a  shallow  soil,  and  afterwards  the  beds  receive  but  little  care, 
when  they  soon  lose  their  vigor,  and  produce  weak  shoots. 

It  is  from  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  that  we  have  the  giard  and 
'Common  kinds  of  asparagus,  the  former  of  which,  so  called  in 
the  vicinity  of  Boston,  we  now  believe  to  be  wholly  owing  to 
■cultivation.  Since  we  penned  the  article  before  alluded  to,  in 
our  second  volume,  we  have  been  convinced  of  this  in  more 
than  one  instance.  By  this  we  do  not,  by  any  means,  intend  to 
be  understood  as  saying  that  we  shall  not,  at  some  future  time, 
hsve  what  may  truly  be  denominated  giant  asparagus,  or,  in  oth- 
«r  words,  that  asparagus  may  not  be  very  greatly  improved  from 
«eed,  by  skilfid  practice.  Horticulture  has  made  such  rapid 
strides,  particularly  in  Britain,  of  late  years,  that  we  know 
not  where  improvement  will  find  its  bounds.  A  few  years,  or, 
if  not  in  so  short  a  time,  another  century,  may  find  the  gardens 
at  that  time  producing  asparagus  twice  or  three  times  as  large 
as  that  which  has  been  denominated  the  giant  of  our  gar- 
dens. It  is  not  at  all  unreasonable  to  suppose  this,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  in  our  day,  as  great,  or  more  important,  results  in 
other  vegetables,  as  well  as  fruits,  under  the  hands  of  skilful 
practitioners. 

When  we  drew  up  the  communication  of  IMr.  Pond's,  from  a 
few  notes  furnished  us,  we  did  not  inquire  from  whence  he 
liad  procured  his  seed.  We  saw  ourselves  that  the  asjDaragus 
was  extremely  large  and  handsome;  and  as  he  pronounced  it  the 
giant^  we  at  once  attributed  its  size  to  the  peculiar  kind,  rather 
than  to  its  vigor.  But  we  have  since  known  beds  which  have  been 
planted  from  his  seedling  roots,  which  possess  no  stronger  claims 
to  be  called  giant  than  that  which  has  been  called,  in  distinction, 
the  common  sort.  Ready  are  we  always  to  afford  our  aid  in  the 
dissemination  of  any  superior  new  variety  of  fruit  or  vegetable; 
and  equally  ready  shall  we  be  to  denounce  any  inferior  sort,  as 
well  as  all  attempts  at  making  neiv  names  to  old  varieties,  from 
interested  motives.  Let  all  who  wish  to  procure  fine  giant  as- 
paragus pay  the  same  attention  to  the  planting  of  the  roots  as 
has  been  directed  by  Mr.  Walker,  or  practised  by  Mr.  Pond, 
and  we  can  assure  them  that,  upon  the  care  bestowed  in  planting, 
the  choice  of  soil  and  situation,  the  age  of  the  roots,  &;c.,  will 
depend  the  procuring  of  giant  or  dwarf  asparagus. 

Mr.  Walker  has  grown  asparagus  for  a  long  period;  and 
although   he  has   not,    that   we   are  aware  of,   made   any   cxhi- 
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bition  of  specimens  of  his  cultivation,  yet  he  has  produced  that 
Avhich  would  equal  the  giant  of  his  neighbors.  His  mode  of 
making  the  beds  is  very  good,  and  answers  every  purpose:  they 
are  easily  weeded,  and  the  asparagus  can  be  cut  without  tramping 
the  soil  down  until  it  acquires  such  a  firmness  that  that  alone  is 
one  great  obstacle  to  the  health  and  success  of  the  roots.  Let 
all  remember,  who  are  about  forming  new  plantations  of  aspara- 
gus, that  a  little  extra  care  and  expense  will  lay  the  foundation  of 
beds  which  will  flourish,  with  the  greatest  vigor,  years  after  those 
have  ceased  to  produce  asparagus  which  were  carelessly  and  has- 
tily set  out, — Ed. 


Art.  IV.  Some  account  of  the  Papaw  Apple,  (Cdrica  Papaya,) 
and  its  fruiting  al  Hyde  Park,  JV.  Y.  By  James  Hogg, 
New  York. 

The  Carica  Papaya,  or  papaw  apple,  is  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies,  and  is  considered  a  very  delicious  fruit;  it  is  also 
grown  in  South  America  and  the  West  Indies.  The  fruit,  a 
drawing  of  which  I  send  you,  was  produced  upon  a  plant  in  the 
collection  of  the  late  Dr.  Hosack  of  Hyde  Park,  where  it  was 
raised  from  seed  sent  to  Dr.  Hosack  by  Dr.  Stevens,  from  the 
Island  of  St.  Thomas,  in  1831.  The  plant  has  now  upon  it 
three  more  fruits  like  the  present,  but  they  are  not  quite  ripe.. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  the  Carica  Papaya  has  fruited  in 
this  country,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  has  ever  ripened  in  the 
gardens  of  England.  Loudon,  in  hi&  Encyclopedia  of  Garden- 
ing, does  not  mention  it  among  his  exotic  fruits.  The  fruit  is 
of  a  bright  gold  color;  skin  smooth,  and  interspersed  with  httle 
russetty  spots.  -^ 

J.  Hogg. 
Miu  York,  Feb.,  1838. 

The  drawing  of  the  fruit  of  the  Carica  PapdyaL,,  kindly  sent 
us  by  Mr.  Hogg,  was  taken  by  a  lady  of  New  York,  of  its 
natural  size;  but  the  dimensions  of  our  page  would  not  al- 
low us  to  give  it  without  reducing;  the  annexed  engraving  (fig. 
3,)  is,  therefore,  three  quarters  of  the  natural  size  of  the  fruit, 
produced  on  the  above  named  plant,  which  measured  six  inches 
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in  length,  and  five  inches  in  diameter.  A  long  account  is  given 
of  this  fruit  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  in  the  Botanical  Magazine^ 
2898,  but  as  we  have  not  the  back  volumes  of  that  work  before 


us,  we  are  unable  to  make  any  remarks.  Dr.  Lindley  states,  in 
his  Introduction,  that  the  fruit  has  "  little  to  recommend  it." 
Its  great  peculiarities  are,  that  "  the  juice   of  the  unripe  fruit  is 
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a  most  powerful  and  efBcient  vermifuge:  the  powder  of  the  seed 
even  answers  the  same  purpose,  and  thus  a  principal  constituent 
of  this  juice  is  fibrine,  a  principle  otherwise  supposed  peculiar 
to  the  animal  kingdom,  and  to  fungi.  The  plant  has,  moreover, 
the  singular  property  of  rendering  the  toughest  animal  substances 
tender,  by  causing  a  separation  of  the  muscular  fibres:  its  very 
vapor  does  this;  newly  killed  meat,  suspended  among  the  leaves, 
and  old  hogs  and  old  poultry,  becoming  tender  in  a  few  hours, 
when  fed  on  the  leaves  and  fruit." 

The  genus  was  formerly  placed  in  the  order  Cucurbitaceae  of 
the  natural  system.  Dr.  Lindley  has,  however,  made  it  the 
type  of  a  new  order,  Fopaydcex.  In  this  opinion  he  is  sup- 
ported by  Auguste  St.  Hilloise.  The  plant  must  be  a  very 
beautiful  object  when  covered  with  its  monstrous  golden  fruit, 
and  would  be  a  great  ornament  to  all  stove  collections.  We  hope 
the  gardener  at  Hyde  Park  will  send  us  his  mode  of  treating  the 
plant  since  it  was  raised  from  the  seed. 

In  regard  to  the  fruiting  of  the  papaw  apple  in  England,  we 
have  ourselves  no  evidence.  We  find  it,  however,  enumerated 
in  the  catalogue  of  plants  in  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  collection, 
at  Woburn,  given  in  the  Hortus  Wohurnensis,  Loudon,  in  his 
Hortus  Britannicus,  states  that  it  was  introduced  to  England  in 
1690,  and  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Register,  459.  But  we 
have  not  the  first  series  of  this  work,  and  therefore  cannot  state 
whether  the  figure  was  from  a  British  or  foreign  specimen:  as 
many  tropical  plants  and  fruits  have  been  figured  both  in  the  Bo- 
tanical Magazine  and  Botanical  Register.,  from  drawings  taken 
in  their  native  countries,  that  of  the  papaw  apple  may  have  been 
made  in  the  same  manner.  If  the  gardener  at  Hyde  Park,  or 
Mr.  Hogg,  should  favor  us  with  its  management,  from  the  seed 
to  its  fruiting  state,  we  will  endeavor  to  append,  to  the  same,  some 
account  of  it  from  the  above-mentioned  works. — Ed. 


Art.  V.  Observations  on  the  Camellia  and  its  Varieties,  with 
some  account  of  its  introduction  into  Great  Britain  and  this 
country.     By  M.  P.  Wilder. 

[Continued  from  Vol.  Ill,  p.  1S6.] 

65.   Camellia  japonica  var.  Graya  nova.    French  Catalogues. 

This  is  a  fine  French   variety.      The   flowers   are  large,  of  a 
brilliant  crimson  color;  the  exterior  petals  are  in  two  or  three 
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rows,  heart-shape,  the  inner  ones  smaller,  undulated  and  twisted, 
forming  a  perfectly  full  double  flower. 

56.  Camellia  j.  var.  Vandesm  superba.      Hort. 

Comptesse  de  Vandes  superb  Camellia. 

j.\n  English  seedling,  raised,  with  another  named  Vandesia 
carnea,  (of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter,)  in  the  Comptesse 
de  Vandes  garden,  Bayswater,  near  London,  probably  about 
the  year  1828  or  29. 

This  is  a  robust,  strong  growing  variety:  the  flowers  are  quite 
large,  from  four  to  five  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  dark  orange 
scarlet  color.  The  outer  petals  are  in  two  or  three  rows,  broad 
and  flatly  expanded;  the  inner  ones  are  smaller,  unequal,  of  va- 
rious shapes,  intermixed  with  the  stamina,  and  sometimes  striped 
with  white;  a  remarkable  showy  variety. 

There  is  another  of  this  name  in  commerce,  which  is  not  a 
full  double  flower;  the  petals  are  k\v,  in  two  or  three  rows,  of 
a  bright  scarlet,  and  showing  the  sexual  organs. 

57.  Camellia  j.  var.  Colvillu.      Sweeps  Brit.  Fl.  Card. 

ColviWs  Carnation-flowered. 

Raised  at  Mr.  Colvill's  Nursery,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  Eng- 
land, in  1824.  "  The  petals  are  numerous,  and  of  a  lively  blush 
color,  spotted  with  innumerable  small  red  spots,  and  marked 
with  narrow  stripes  of  a  deeper  red,  approaching  to  crimson. 
Some  specimens  are  as  perfect  as  a  carnation,  to  which  the  flow- 
ers have  a  great  resemblance."     [Chandler  Sf  Booth's  III.) 

68.     Camellia  j.  var.  Buckliana.      Camellias  of  Bohciller. 

This  camellia  has  full  double  and  w^ell  formed  flowers,  of  a 
fine  crimson  color;  the  size  three  to  three  and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter.  The  outer  petals  are  round  and  slit  at  the  apex,  the 
inner  ones  more  or  less  irregular  in  shape;  the  whole  frequently 
marked  and  spotted  with  white,  and  sometimes  an  entire  petal  of 
the  same  color,  strongly  resembling  C.  j.  var.  Chandleri. 

59.  Camellia  j.  var.  venosa.     Fr.  Cat. 

This  flower  is  of  the  form  of  C  j.  var.  Pomponia,  the  color  a 
deep  blush,  almost  a  pink.  C.  j.  var.  intermedia  of  American 
catalogues  is  the  same  variety. 

60.  Camellia  j.  var.  Decandolleii.     Fr.  Cat. 

Syn:  C.  j.  var.     Candollekxia.  Fr.  Cat. 

A  very  pretty  variety,  and  remains  a  long  time  in  perfection 
on  the  bush.  The  color  is  a  very  bright  pink,  the  outer  petals 
large,  the  inner  ones  smaller,  spathula  form  and  twisted,  the  whole 
with  a  faint  watery  line  at  the  edge,  approaching  to  white. 
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61.  Camellia  j.  var.  marmoruta.     Fr.  Cat. 

This  is  a  double  flower,  but  not  quite  full,  of  a  crimson  color, 
spotted  with  white. 

62.  Camellia  j.  var.  rubricaulis.     Fr.  ^  Eng.  Cat. 

The  flower  of  this  variety  is  of  medium  size,  the  color  a  dark 
rose,  spotted  and  marbled  with  white.  The  petals  are  few,  but 
very  well  arranged,  after  the  manner  of  C.  j.  var.  coccinea;  a 
neat,  pretty  flower.  There  is  a  variety  in  the  trade  called  C.  j. 
var.  rubricaulis  variegata,  which  is  tlie  same  as  the  present  subject. 

63.  Camellia  j.  var.  Sweetidna.      Sioeet''s  Brit.  Fl.  Gard. 

Siceet^s  painted-Jloivered  Camellia. 
Raised  at  the  Colvill  nursery,  from  pompone  and  double-strip- 
ed. It  is  described  by  Mr.  Sweet  as  a  "flower  bearing  a  strong 
resemblance  to  a  beautiful  variegated  rose,  generally  very  double, 
more  spreading  than  many  varieties,  and  elegantly  marked  and 
variegated  with  white,  blush  and  a  deep  rosy  red." 

64.  Camellia  j.  var.  Svveetii,  or  Sweetidna.     Fr.  Cat. 
This   is  a  very   different    flower  from    the   English  camellia 

Sweetid?ia,  just  described,  and  not  less  beautiful.  The  color  is 
dark  crimson;  petals  very  numerous,  regularly  laid  over  each 
other,  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre,  notched  at  the  apex, 
and  beautifully  spotted  with  clear  white. 

65.  Camellia  j.  var.  gloria  mundi.     Fr.  Cat. 

Glory- of -the- world  Camellia. 
A  good   double  well-formed  camellia;  color  a  fine  crimson, 
spotted  with  white,  much  like  Chandleri  and  rubricaulis. 

66.  Camellia  j.  var.  alba  variegata  nova.      Fr.  Cat. 

This  flower  is  single,  of  medium  size,  of  a  pure  white  color, 
singularly  splashed  and  striped  with  dark  rose.  The  petals  are 
very  prettily  cupped,  and  retain  their  form  until  the  flower  drops. 
It  is  truly  a  lovely  variety. 

67.  Camellia  j.  var.  Gilesii.      Cliand.  S^  Booth^s  III. 

Syn:  J^ancy  Dawson  of  French  Catalogues. 
A  new  English  seedling  of  great  merit.      The  flower  is  de- 
scribed as  being  quite  large,  from  four  to  five  inches  in  diameter, 
of  a  dark  scarlet  color,  spotted  and  striped  with  white,  and  usu- 
ally having  as  much  of  the  white  as  red. 

68.  Camellia  j.  var.  comete.     Fr.  Cat. 

This  is  a  new  French  variety  of  the  single  white.  It  has  one 
row  of  exterior  petals:  the  stamens  are  not  in  a  compact  col- 
umn, as  is  usual  in  single  flowers,  but  are  diverging  from  the  pis- 
til, and  radiating  outward  to  the  circumference,  representing 
more  the  figure  of  a  star  than  a  comet. 
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69.  Camellia  j.  var.  punctata  simplex.     Eng.  ^  Fr.  Cat. 

Single-white  striped. 

A  very  large,  broadly  expanded,  single  camellia,  the  color  a 
light  blush,  spotted  and  striped  with  rose. 

70.  Camellia  j.    var.  latifolia  nova.     L\1bhe  Berlese  Mono- 

graph. 

This  is  of  recent  introduction.  The  flower  is  of  a  bright 
rose  color,  spotted  and  marbled  with  white.  It  has  two  or  three 
rows  of  large  outer  petals,  and  the  centre  is  filled  up  with  small- 
er ones  of  irregular  shape,  forming  a  full  double  flower. 

71.  Camellia  j.  var.  Roi  de  Pays  Bas.     Fr.  Cat. 

King  of  the  Low  Country. 
The  color  of  this  camellia  is  very  deep  crimson,  with  darker 
prominent  veins,  and  rejuains  a  long  time  in  perfection.      The 
petals  are  not  numerous,  but  very  regularly  arranged. 

72.  Camellia  j.  var.  rosea  nova  (of  China.)      Fr.  ^  Eng.  Cat. 
This  camellia  has  been  recently  introduced   into  Europe  from 

China,  and  is  no  doubt  a  true  Chinese  variety.  The  flower  is 
of  medium  size,  of  a  delicate  rose  or  pink  color.  The  petals 
are  as  numerous  as  those  of  the  old  double-white,  and  as  per- 
fectly arranged  over  each  other  to  the  very  centre.  It  is  repre- 
sented as  being  the  most  sure  and  indefatigable  bloomer  we  are 
acquainted  with. 

The  following  varieties,  from  No.  73  to  77  inclusive,  are  gen- 
erally termed  sijigle  flowers,  having  an  outer  jow  of  from  five  to 
seven  very  large  guard  petals.  Where  the  stamens  are  not  trans- 
formed into  petals,  they  are  called  single  flowers;  but  where  they 
are  petaloid  and  diversified  in  color,  making  up  a  full  conical 
centre,  they  are  called  semi-double,  or  double  flowers.  All  this 
class  of  flowers  are  excellent  for  producing  seed. 

73.  Camellia  j.  var.  papaveracea.      Fr.  Cat. 

A  very  large,  broadly  expanded,  dark  red  single  flower,  meas- 
uring from  five  to  six  inches  in  diameter. 

74.  Camellia  j.  var.  Baumanniana.     Camellias  of  Bolwiller. 
Raised  from   seed    by   the   brothers   Baumann   of   Bolwiller, 

France.  The  color  is  a  bright  cherry  red,  the  centre  filled  with 
transformed  stamens,  some  of  which  are  striped  with  white. 

75.  Camellia  j.  var.  grandissima.      Fr.  Cat. 

A  large  and  beautifully  formed,  single,  dark  orange  scarlet  ca- 
mellia. 

7.6.     Camellia  j.  var.  delecta.     Fr.  Cat. 

This  is  similar   to  the  Baumanniana,  except  that  the  petaloid 
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stamens  are  mostly  of  a  clear  white  color,  which  gives  the  flow- 
er a  very  unique  appearance. 

77.     Camelh'aj.  var.  spathulata.     Fr.  Cat. 

This  is  also  a  large  single  dark  red  flower,  measuring  four  to 
five  inches  in  diameter. 

M.  P.  Wilder. 

Dorchester,  Fck,  1838. 

[To  be  continued.'] 


Art.  VI.  Moiices  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in  the 
London  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Magazines;  with  some 
Account  of  those  lohich  ii  ivould  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens. 

Edwards's  Botamcal  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and 
Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  eight  figures  of  Plants 
and  Shrubs.  In  monthly  numbers;  4s.  colored,  3s.  plain.  Ed- 
ited by  John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  University  of  London. 

Curfis's  Botanical  Magazine,  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  con- 
taining eight  plates.  In  monthly  numbers;  3s.  6d.  colored,  3s. 
plain.  Edited  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  L.L.  D.,  F.  R.  A., 
and  L.  S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow. 

Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants. 
Each  number  containing  four  colored  plates.  In  monthly  num- 
bers; 2s.  Gd.  each. 

The  Horlicultural  Journal,  Florist's  Register,  and  Royal  Ladies' 
Magazine.  Dedicated  to  the  Queen,  Patroness,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Errol,  President,  and  the  Vice  Presidents  of  the 
Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists  and  Amateurs.  In  monthly 
8vo  numbers,   with  a  plate;  Is.  each. 

Botanical  intelligence. — We  have  received  from  Dr.  Torrey 
of  New  York,  a  copy  of  a  paper,  which  will  appear  in  the  next 
volume  of  the  Annals  of  the  New  York  Lyceum,  to  be  published 
soon,  describing  several  new  genera  and  species  of  North  Amer- 
ican plants.  In  the  absence  of  our  foreign  periodicals,  we  have 
annexed   some    account   of  each  of   the    species    enumerated. 
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Those  who  wish  to  see  the  generic  and  specific  distinctions 
complete,  must  consult  the  above  work. 

JYew  J^ortli  American  plants  described  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  Jlnnals  of  the  New  York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History: — 

Cruciftracece. 

LEAVENWO'KTHM  (In  honor  of  Dr.  M.  C.  Leavenworth,  of  the  U.  S.  nrmy,  an  indi  fali- 
gnblR  hotani-it,  vvlm  his  l:ir!;ely  contributed  to  our  knowledge  of  the  plants  of  Arkansas, 
Louisiana  and  Flnrida  Torrcij.) 

Generic  character.  Calyx,  somewhat  erect,  equal  at  the  base. 
Petals,  equal,  cuneiform,  truncate  or  emarginate.  Filaments, 
distinct,  toothless.  Silique,  sessile,  oblong,  linear,  somewhat 
inflated  and  torulose;  valves  indistinctly  nerved.  Style,  distinct, 
or  almost  wanting.  Stigma,  minutely  bidentate.  Seeds,  in  a 
single  series,  flattened,  with  a  broad  winged  margin.  Funi- 
culus, free.  Embryo,  nearly  straight,  or  with  the  radicle  some- 
what bent  on  the  cotyledons:  the  radicle  very  short,  conical, 
pointing  obliquely  upwards,  towards  the  hilum.  Cotyledons, 
orbicular.  Dissepiment,  1-nerved,  minutely  reticulated;  the  are- 
olce  transversely  linear-oblong.  Herbaceous,  annual:  flowers 
on  long  subradical  peduncles,  or  in  loose  racemes,  yellow. 

L.  a  urea  Torrey 

Root,  straight.  Plant,  2 — 6  inches  high.  Leaves,  mostly 
radical.  Racemes,  4 — 10  flowered.  Flowers,  in  the  young 
plant,  solitary,  on  long,  erect,  naked  peduncles;  in  advanced 
specimens,  racemose.  Petals,  yellow,  tapering  to  a  long  cune- 
ate  base.  Stamens,  distinct.  Ovarium,  sessile,  oblong.  Si- 
lique, rather  more  than  an  inch  long.  Dissepiment,  thin  and  trans- 
parent.     Seeds,  usually  5. 

This  species  inhabits  wet  places  on  the  prairies,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  Towson,  Arkansas:  also  in  Texas,  and  in  Jefferson 
County,  Alabama,  where  it  was  observed  by  Dr.  Leavenworth. 
Of  only  botanical  interest. 

L.  Michaiixit  Torrey 

Syn:  Cardamine  uniflora  Michx.l  Fl.  Bor.  Am.  II,  p.  29; 
Pursh,  Fl  II,  p.  439,  D.  C!  Syst.  II,  p.  251. 

Found  on  rocks  about  Knoxville,  Tennessee  Michx.!  v.  s.  in 
Herb.  Mus.  Paris.  On  wet  rocks,  Kentucky;  very  rare  Dr. 
Short. I 

Extremely  similar  to  the  L.  aurea,  but  appears  to  be  distinct. 
Resembles  it  in  the  form  and  size  of  the  leaves  and  flowers. 
The  style,  however,  is  very  evident  in  the  latter,  but  is  always 
wanting  in  Michauxit. 

Dr.  Torrey  states  that  this  is  the  only  species  of  this  family 
with  which  he  is  acquainted,  in  which  the  embryo  (except  in  its 
earliest  state,)  is  straight.  Thus,  according  to  De  Candolle, 
the  plant  cannot  be  referred  to  either  of  his  great  suborders  of 
Cruciferaceas,    Pleurorhizse   and   Nortorhiza;.      Respecting    the 
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value  of  characters  derived  from  the  embryo  as  the  basis  of 
classification  in  this  large  order,  there  is  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion  among  botanists;  and  Dr.  Torrey  quotes  the  ideas  of 
several.     He,  however,  seems  to  adopt  De  Oandolle's  system. 

The  affinities  of  the  order  are,  disregarding  the  peculiarity  of 
the  embryo,  the  only  tribe  of  Plemorhizae  with  which  it  can 
compared  is  .^rabideae,  among  Nortorhizs.  Jt  has  but  little 
resemblance  to  any  except  a  small  section,  (Arabidopsis,)  to 
the  genus  Sisymbrium,  all  of  which  have  white  flowers.  Dr. 
Torrey  considers  it  more  nearly  related  to  Selenirt  jYutt.  than  to 
any  other  known  genus.  Like  the  L.  aurea,  only  interesting  in 
botanical  collections. 

Y,mpetrdcea:. 

EfMPETRVM  Conradii  Torrey 

Specific  character.  Evergreen,  procumbent,  and  much  branch- 
ed; branches  verticillate  and  fasciculate.  Leaves,  coriaceous, 
crowded  towards  the  summit  of  the  branches,  opposite  somewhat 
verticillate,  and  alternate.  Male  Flowers,  sessile  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves  of  the  lower  branches.  Perianths,  composed  of 
five  or  six  oblong  or  obovate  oblong,  smoothish  scales,  the  inner 
ones  scarcely  petaloid,  forming  an  oval  bud,  from  the  apex  of 
which  the  stamens  protrude.  Stamens,  mostly  three,  sometimes 
four;  filaments,  two  lines  long,  slender,  smooth,  inserted  into  a 
minute  receptacle;  anthers,  roundish,  2-celled,  opening  longi- 
tudinally on  the  outside,  no  rudiment  of  an  ovary.  Fertile 
Flowers,  inconspicuous,  collected  in  very  small  heads  at  the 
summit  of  the  branches.  Each  head  composed  often  or  twelve 
flowers,  surrounded  with  a  number  of  short,  brownish,  concave 
bracts.  Scales  of  the  perianth,  about  five,  obovate,  obtuse;  the 
inner  ones  smaller,  tinged  rose-color,  nearly  smooth.  Ovary^ 
obovate,  3 — 4  celled,  each  cell  containing  a  single  ovule;  style 
three  times  as  long  as  the  ovary,  purplish-red,  cleft  below  the 
middle. 

This  species  inhabits  sandy  fields  in  pine  barrens,  near  Cedar 
Bridge,  Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey!  also  near  Pemberton 
Mills,  about  ten  miles  from  Burlington  in  the  same  state. 

A  pretty  and  interesting  plant,  first  discovered  by  the  late  S. 
W.  Conrad,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  short  time  before  his  death.  Dr.  Torrey  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  plant: — 

"  My  friend  Dr.  Pickering,  of  Philadelphia,  supplied  me  with 
some  of  Mr.  Conrad's  specimens,  on  which  were  a  few  male 
flowers,  and  afterwards  the  same  plant,  without  fructification,  was 
communicated  to  me  by  INIr.  Rafinesque.  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  scanty  materials  placed  in  my  hands,  soon  convinced 
me  that  this  little  evergreen  belonged  to  the  order  Empetrese  of 
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Nuttall,  and  that  it  was  a  new  species  of  jE'mpetrum  itself,  or 
possibly  of  Ceratiola;  but  the  want  of  more  perfect  specimens, 
and  especially  of  the  fertile  flowers,  prevented  my  determining- 
the  genus  with  certainty  until  the  present  spring.  About  two- 
years  ago  I  made  a  visit  to  the  locality  at  Cedar  Bridge,  pointed 
out  to  me  by  Mr.  Rafinesque,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
fruit.  A  large  patch  of  it  was  found  about  one  hundred  yards 
south  of  the  western  tavern,  near  the  road-side,  and,  on  further 
search,  a  considerable  quantity  was  discovered  about  four  hun- 
dred yards  south-east  of  the  same  tavern,  in  an  open  sandy 
space;  but  I  was  unsuccessful  in  my  search  for  the  fructification. 
It  is  a  true  evergreen,  growing  prostrate  in  the  pure  white  sand 
of  that  singular  region,  and  forming  dense  circular  mats,  a  yard 
or  two  in  diameter.  The  following  year  I  procured  a  supply  of 
the  living  plants,  which,  under  the  care  of  my  friend  A..  J. 
Downing,  Esq.,  of  Newburgh,  have  lately  produced  abundance 
of  pistillate  blossoms,  but,  for  want  of  the  staminate  flowers, 
they  will  prove  abortive." 

It  seems  singular  that  such  a  plant  should  have  remained  sa 
long  unknown,  when  New  Jersey  has  been  explored  by  so  many 
botanists;  but  many  of  the  plants  of  the  pine  barrens  are  ex- 
tremely local.  De  la  Pylaie,  in  an  account  of  his  botanical  dis- 
coveries in  Newfoundland,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Linnaan  Society  of  Paris^  enumerates  the  E.  rubrum,  noticed 
in  our  I,  p.  423.  It  possibly  may  be  the  E.  Conradri;  for,  if 
identical  w'ith  the  E.  rubrum,  a  South  American  species,  it  af- 
fords a  remarkable  example  of  the  geographical  distribution  of 
plants.  We  hope  Mr.  Downing  will  give  us  some  account  of 
the  success  which  he  experienced  in  cultivating  the  E.  Conradii.. 

ScrophularidcccB. 

MACRA'NTHERA  Lecuiitu  Torrey 

Specific  character.  Root,  perennial.  Stem,  herbaceous,  from 
two  to  three  feet  high,  simple,  somewhat  pubescent,  obtusely 
quadrangular.  Leaves,  nearly  smooth  on  both  sides.  Flowers^ 
in  a  terminal  raceme,  erect.  Peduncles,  about  an  inch  long,  de- 
clined at  the  base,  and  curved  upwards  towards  the  summit. 
Calyx,  sub-campanulate,  deeply  cleft,  about  one  third  the  length 
of  the  corolla.  Corolla,  deep  yellow,  an  inch  long,  and  2 — 3 
lines  diameter,  somewhat  cylindrical  and  incurved,  of  a  thick 
and  pretty  form  and  texture;  border  5-toothed;  segments  ovate, 
oblong,  spreading.  Stamens,  nearly  equal,  at  first  included,  but 
at  length  much  exserted,  scarcely  declined;  filaments,  woolly, 
rather  thick;  anthers,  sagittate.  Ovary,  ovate.  Style,  long  and 
slender.      Stigma,  simple.      Capsule,  short,  ovate. 

A  most  beautiful  plant,  found  in  dry  pine  woods,  on  the  Alta- 
maha,  in  Liberty  Country,   Ga.,   by   Major  Le  Conte,   and  in 
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bogs  in  Middle  Florida,  by  Dr.  Clapman.  Flowers  in  Septem- 
ber. 

Dr.  Torrey  received  specimens  of  this  plant  from  Major  Le 
Conte,  marked  "a  new  genus,  allied  to  Gerardia."  He  proposed 
for  it  the  name  of  Macranthera;  "but  refrained  from  publishing 
it,  in  the  expectation  that  the  discoverer  himself  would  describe 
it,  which,  however,  he  declined  doing,  kindly  permitting  me  the 
favor  of  making  known  to  botanists  this  interesting  addition  to 
our  Flora."  A  second  species  was  a  short  time  after  received 
from  Dr.  Gates  of  Alabama,  specimens  of  which  were  distrib- 
uted by  Dr.  Torrey,  under  the  name  of  Macranthera;  but  be- 
fore he  was  prepared  to  publish  his  account  of  the  new  genus, 
Mr.  Nuttall  described  it  in  the  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Phil- 
adelphia, (vol.  VIII,  p.  88,  t.  2  and  12,)  under  the  name  of 
Conradia  fuchsioic/cs,  he  not  being  aware  that  there  was  a  ge- 
nus by  this  name.  Mr.  Bentham,  in  his  revision  of  the  order 
Scrophulariaceae,  has  adopted  Dr.  Torrey's  name  as  Mr.  Nut- 
tail's,  but  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  has  corrected  the  error  in  the 
Companion  to  the  Botanical  Magazine,  in  a  recent  synopsis 
of  the  Gerardiece. 

Macranthera  differs  from  Gerardia  in  its  deeply  parted  calyx; 
tubular  corolla,  with  a  small  spreading  border  and  exserted  sta- 
mens. Like  most  of  the  tribe  Gerardieoj,  both  species  of  the 
Macranthera  turn  black  in  drying.  It  is  a  fine  plant,  and  if  it 
can  be  made  susceptible  of  cultivation  we  hope  it  will  soon  be 
introduced  to  our  gardens.  We  hope  Dr.  Torrey  will  furnish 
some  of  his  friends  with  the  seeds  of  the  M.  Lecontn  if  he  has 
them. 

A.MPHIA'NTHUS  pusillus   Torrey 

An  annual  herbaceous  plant,  throwing  up  filiform  scapes,  with 
solitary,  minute  white  flowers.  Found  in  small  excavations  on 
flat  rocks,  when  the  soil  is  wet,  during  the  summer  flowering 
season:  Newton  County,  Ga. :  flowers  in  March  and  April:  by 
Dr.  Leavenworth.     We  annex  the  characters  of  the  genus  only. 

Generic  character.  Calyx,  5-parted  and  unequal.  Corolla, 
tubular,  infundibuliform:  limb  somewhat  bilabiate,  4-lobed;  infe- 
rior lobe  somewhat  larger.  Stamens,  two,  superior  included: 
inferior  ones  wanting.  Style,  simple;  stigma,  minutely  bifid. 
Capsule,  obcordate,  compressed,  2-valved,  opening  at  the  sum- 
mit; valves  entire.      Seeds,  numerous,  naked,  anatropous. 

Nearly  allied  to  Veronica,  but  differs  in  its  tubular  infundibuli- 
form, 5-lobed  and  somewhat  bilabiate  corolla.  The  most  re- 
markable character  of  the  plant  is  its  two-fold  inflorescence,  on 
short  naked  pedicils,  which  originate  among  the  radical  leaves, 
while  others  are  supported  on  long,  capillary,  bibracteate  scapes. 
The  flowers  in  both  situations  perfect.  Probably  of  but  little 
beauty,  from  its  minute  flowers,  but  interesting  to  botanists. 
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This  species  has  hitherto  been  found  only  in  one  spot,  where 
it  occupies  a  space  of  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  plants.  At  first  sight  it  resembles  a  Callitriche, 
and,  when  overflowed,  the  slender  scapes  probably  become  na- 
tant. 

The  JE'mpetrum  Conradii  and  Macranthera  Lecontii  are  two 
species  deserving  of  introduction  into  our  gardens. 
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Mr.  Towne'^s^  Snowhill  Street. — Since  we  last  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  visiting  Mr.  Towne,  he  has  added  many  new  species  of 
heaths  to  his  already  choice  and  varied  collection  of  this  tribe. 
Some  are  seedlings,  and  may  not  prove  to  be  true  to  the  names 
attached;  but  they  are  entirely  different  from  the  others  both  in 
foliage  and  in  growth.  We  believe  Mr.  Towne's  collection  has 
tended  greatly  to  increase  the  taste,  which  is  now  spreading,  for 
this  lovely  group  of  plants;  for  it  is  here  that  many  of  the  finest 
kinds  have  been  received  and  bloomed  for  the  first  time  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston.  We  do  not  know  exactly  the  number  of 
species  and  varieties  the  collection  contains,  but  it  is  upwards, 
we  believe,  of  sixty;  Mr.  Towne  has,  however,  promised  us  a 
list  of  all  that  he  has,  which  we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity 
to  present  to  our  readers. 

Mr.  Towne,  besides  adding  to  his  heaths,  has  been  very  zeal- 
ous in  introducing  many  of  the  New  Holland  shrubs,  such  as  the 
chorizemas,  pimeleas,  polygalas,  &c.  &c.,  and  he  has  some  very 
choice  specimens.  In  calceolarias  he  has  done  considerable: 
many  beautiful  varieties  will  flower  in  the  spring.  But  his  room 
is  so  circumscribed,  that  he  has  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  pos- 
sessing many  beautiful  things. 

Among  the  heaths  we  found  several  in  flower:  E.  tubiflora, 
two  plants  of,  were  truly  elegant  objects;  and  a  plant  of  E.  pu- 
bescens,  about  three  feet  high  and  well  branched,  was  one  mass 
of  bloom,  disputing  the  palm  with  the  tubiflora:  we  cannot  say 
which  we  admired  most;  the  former,  with  its  thousands  of  tiny 
bells,  exquisite  under  the  most  minute  inspection,  or  the  latter, 
bearing  up  its  tall  erect  spikes  of  gracefully  pendant  tubular  co- 
rols;  both  should  be  in  every  collection  of  heaths  laying  any 
claim  to  choiceness.    E.  persoluta  is  another  charming  species, 
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somewhat  similar  to  the  one  called  caftra,  but  with  pale  pink  or 
flesh-colored  bells;  it  is  called  the  garland  flower,  and  well  de- 
serves the  name:  E.  riibida  and  versicolor  were  in  flower,  but 
the  plants  were  not  strong,  and  consequently  not  fair  specimens: 
metuheflora,  a  very  fine  one,  and  mammosa,  have  been  superb 
all  the  fall  and  early  part  of  winter.  Arborea  had  been  pretty, 
but  the  flowers  were  now  nearly  gone:  plants  of  the  caff^ra  were 
blooming  beautifully;  this,  though  one  of  the  most  common 
about  Boston,  is  yet  one  of  the  most  pleasing — it  is  a  rapid 
grow-er  and  early  bloomer,  and  of  easy  culture;  some  species 
are  so  difficult  of  growth  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep 
them  alive;  and  when  one  of  this  kind  gets  into  a  collection,  it  is 
apt  to  dishearten  the  cultivator,  or  give  him  an  impression  that 
the  tribe  is  one  of  difficult  management:  such,  therefore,  as  are 
handsome,  and  at  the  same  time  of  easy  growth,  should  be  first 
sought  for,  and  the  more  delicate  ones  afterwards.  E.  baccans, 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  of  all,  does  not  seem  to  flourish  with 
Mr.  Towne,  while  with  us  it  appears  to  require  little  attention 
to  grow  it  well.  To  understand  the  management  of  heaths,  per- 
fectly, much  practice  and  careful  observation  is  necessary:  some 
flourish  in  a  very  sandy  soil,  while  others  require  a  stronger  one; 
some  require  but  little  water,  while  others  need  a  more  liberal  sup- 
ply. It  cannot  be  said  that  the  plants  are  as  easy  to  grow  as  a 
camellia  or  a  geranium;  but  they  are  not  so  difficult  of  cultivation 
but  what  a  little  experience  will  overcome  a  major  part  of  the 
obstacles  to  their  successful  management. 

Among  the  other  plants  in  bloom  we  noticed  Polygala  cordi- 
folia,  Indigofera  coccinea,?  Crotalaria  elegans,  a  beautiful  plant, 
Diosma  capitata,  and  Gnidia  pinifolia,  lovely  with  its  heads  of 
snowy  blossoms.  Prostranthera  purpurea  and  Corrffi^rt  pulchella, 
speciosa  and  viridiflora,  each  of  which  had  been  superb,  but 
rather  past  bloom  now;  Lechenault/a  formosa,  in  flower  the  whole 
season  ;  Kennedya  coccinea,  monophylla  and  monophylla  var. 
Towneii,  a  seedling,  from  the  monophylla  impregnated  with 
some  other  variety,  raised  by  Mr.  Buist;  it  is  very  similar  to  its 
parent.  .Acacia  verticillata,  a  small  plant  of,  was  covered  with 
bloom.  Pimelea  rosea  and  decussata  will  both  be  in  flower  by 
the  time  this  appears  in  jirint.  Azalea  hybrida  was  finely  in 
flower;  Mr.  Towne  prefers  this  to  the  phoenicea,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  buds  expanding  before  the  leaves  appear  and  the  great 
exuberance  of  its  blossoms,  which  give  the  plant  the  appearance  of 
being  one  mass  of  flowers.  We  have  never  seen  a  plant  of  the 
E'pacris  grandiflora  so  truly  splendid  as  one  in  this  collection; 
some  of  the  branches  were  thickly  and  regularly  clothed,  with  its 
beautiful  blossoms,  for  more  than  fifteen  inches  in  length.  The 
camellias  have  been  handsome,  but  a  great  portion  of  Mr.  Towne's 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  heaths,    which  are    admirably  grown. 
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When  the  old  plants  become  straggling  and  unsightly,  as  they 
always  will,  they  are  replaced  by  young  and  thrifty  ones,  raised 
either  from  layers  or  cuttings;  by  this  mode  his  collection  is  al- 
ways in  health  and  vigor,  and  no  naked  branches  and  sickly  fo- 
liage are  to  be  seen,  to  impair  the  freshness  of  the  luxuriant  plants. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  fine  things  crowded  into  this 
small  house,  but  we  have  not  the  time  nor  room  to  enumerate 
only  the  more  interesting.  When  the  calceolarias  are  out  there 
will  be  a  rich  treat. 

Mount  Washington  ga^'den,  South  Boston,  JMr.  JMcCullough. 
— Last  year  we  noticed  the  establishment  of  this  garden,  and 
intended,  long  ago,  to  have  given  our  readers  some  informa- 
tion respecting  it;  but  we  have  from  time  to  time  put  off  our 
visit,  from  other  engagements,  until  the  present  moment.  Our 
account,  however,  though  rather  brief,  will,  we  hope,  be  not  the 
less  interesting. 

The  range  of  houses  comprises  two  separate  buildings,  each 
divided  into  two  compartments.  The  first  is  the  green-house, 
which  is  one  hundred  and  tAvo  feet  long,  and  about  fifteen  feet 
wide.  The  other  is  the  forcing-house,  and  is  seventy  feet  long, 
and  of  nearly  the  same  width  as  the  green-house.  They  are 
neatly  erected,  with  a  good  slope  to  the  roofs,  and  are  warmed 
with  brick  flues.  The  compartments  are  divided  by  glass  par- 
titions. 

The  inside  of  the  green-house,  which  w'e  shall  speak  of  first, 
is  fitted  up,  in  one  part,  with  a  back  and  front  stage,  with  a  walk 
between  and  a  walk  in  front;  in  the  other  there  is  a  stage  at  the 
back,  corresponding  with  the  one  in  the  first  part;  but,  in  place 
of  the  front  stage,  there  is  a  pit  for  the  purpose  of  growing  vege- 
tables, or  for  plunging  plants  in  pots.  A  small  place  at  one  end 
of  this  pit,  over  the  flue,  is  partitioned  ofi'  and  covered  with  a 
sash,  for  the  purpose  of  striking  cuttings  of  various  plants,  winch 
was  at  this  time  filled  with  heaths,  diosmas,  &:c.  Both  ranges 
are  entered  from  the  ends,  upon  a  level  with  the  ground,  and  are 
only  slightly  sunk,  so  as  to  enable  persons  to  stand  in  the  front 
walk,  without  inconvenience.  The  walks  are  laid  with  strips  of 
plank,  so  as  to  allow  the  water  to  pass  ofi'  freely. 

In  the  first  green-house  the  back  stage  is  filled  with  camellias, 
rhododendrons,  acacias,  and  miscellaneous  plants,  in  excellent 
health,  ^cucialongifolia,  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  reaching  to 
the  roof,  w  as  blooming  beautifully :  a  smaller  one  was  also  handsome. 
Sparrmannr«  africuna,  a  plant  which  should  beoftener  seen  in  col- 
lections, was  about  throwing  up  flower-buds.  Some  of  the  camel- 
lias, most  of  which  were  white  ones,  were  blooming.  One  of 
the  most  vigorous  growths  we  ever  observed  on  a  camellia  we 
noticed  on  a  large  plant  here:  two  years  ago  the  plant  was  im- 
ported; it  lost  all  its  leaves  and  many  of  the  terminal  wood-buds, 
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and  all  the  branches  were  immediately  cut  in;  the  first  season 
some  of  the  young  wood  measured  fifteen  inches  in  length,  and 
the  second  the  growth  was  still  greater,  the  wood  of  both  years 
measuring,  in  some  of  the  strongest  branches,  three  feet  or  more 
in  length,  and  nearly  half  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  base  of  each. 
CamelHas,  when  unsightly,  from  their  crooked  branches,  should 
be  always  well  pruned,  and  they  may  be  brought  into  almost  any 
shape  the  cultivator  may  fancy:  when  in  ill  health  the  surest 
method  of  a  speedy  recovery  is  to  lop  off  all  the  branches;  if 
the  roots  are  in  tolerable  order,  and  the  plant  carefully  repotted, 
a  good  growth  is  generally  a  certain  result:  no  plant  that  we  are 
acquainted  with  appears  to  bear  the  knife  better  than  the  camel- 
lia, excepting,  however,  the  C.  reticulata. 

Mr.  McCuUough  has  a  very  good  collection  of  geraniums, 
which  occupy  all  of  the  front  stage,  except  that  part  which  is 
covered  with  a  small  collection  of  heaths.  They  are  exceeding- 
ly well  grown;  indeed  we  have  rarely  seen  geraniums  with  the 
wood  so  stocky  and  short  jointed.  Of  heaths,  the  collection  is 
somewhat  reduced,  from  the  sale  of  many  of  the  best  specimens; 
and  few  were  left  of  sufficient  size  for  blooming.  A  small  plant 
of  E.  cafFra.''  in  flower,  and  a  large  one  with  the  buds  not  yet 
open,  were  all  that  will  make  any  display.  Among  the  small 
plants  we  noticed  E.  mammosa,  ventricosa  and  ventricosa  su- 
perba,  cruenta,  herbacea,  arborea,  and  seedlings  of  a  species 
with  white  flowers,  with  foliage  like  triumphans.  We  were  hap- 
py to  learn  from  Mr.  McCullough  that  the  sale  of  the  plants  has 
been  beyond  his  expectations,  and  he  intends  to  lay  in  a  large 
stock  for  next  season. 

In  the  second  compartment  we  found  the  pit  filled  with  roses, 
for  cutting  the  flowers,  which  were  opening  finely.  The  kinds 
were  principally  the  common  cabbage  or  undulata,  and  the  san- 
guinea,  which,  for  its  profuse  and  constant  flowering,  is  not  ex- 
celled by  any  rose:  Lady  Banks's  yellow  and  white  roses  were 
also  showing  buds  on  small  plants  in  pots.  The  place  being  a 
new  one  and  the  houses  large,  Mr.  McCullough  was  under  the 
necessity  of  preserving  more  common  plants  to  fill  the  house 
than  he  otherv^ise  would  have  done.  Geraniums,  however,  are 
a  very  saleable  plant.  Under  the  stage,  planted  in  the  earth, 
and  not  in  pots,  as  at  Mr.  Williams's,  we  observed  a  quantity  of 
roots  of  the  rhubarb;  they  were  just  pushing  their  leaves.  A 
fine  crop  was  procured  last  season  in  this  manner. 

Passing  into  the  forcing-house,  which  has  pits  both  at  the  back 
and  in  front,  we  found  it  filled  with  radishes,  lettuces  and  parsley. 
The  first  pit  at  the  back  was  planted  with  radishes,  some  twenty 
or  thirty  dozen  having  been  already  pulled:  that  in  front  was 
filled  with  parsley;  in  the  second  a  crop  of  radishes  had  been 
pulled,  and  another  was  just  coming  on;  in  the  front  pit  lettuces 
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had  just  been  set  out,  and  rnuslirooms  were  springing  up  in  abun- 
dance from  the  spawn  which  was  in  the  manure  with  which  the 
pits  were  partly  filled.  For  the  latter  Mr.  McCullough  has 
found  a  ready  sale. 

The  place  is  yet  so  new,  that  not  much  can  be  expected  from 
it;  but  taking  into  consideration  the  embarrassed  state  of  the  times 
for  about  a  year,  of  the  less  than  two  of  its  existence,  and  we 
must  award  to  Mr.  McCullough  much  industry  and  perseverance. 
Every  thing  in  the  houses  looked  in  good  health,  and  cleanliness 
and  neatness  are  preserved  in  every  part.  We  have  no  doubt 
that,  ultimately,  it  will  yield  a  handsome  income  to  him  for  his 
labor,  and  prove  a  source  of  attraction  to  the  beautiful  house  to 
which  it  is  attached,  but  by  its  name  only.  To  the  Mount  Wash- 
ington House,  during  the  summer  season,  will  resort  many  of  the 
Southern  and  Western  travellers,  who  usually,  either  for  pleasure 
or  business,  visit  this  part  of  the  country;  and  this  garden  will 
form  a  pleasant  morning  or  evening  walk  to  those  Avho,  either 
from  interest  or  inclination,  may  frequent  it.  A  good  collection 
will  serve  to  spread  a  taste  for  plants,  and  many  persons  may  be 
induced  to  purchase  who  would  otherwise,  perhaps,  have  never 
scarcely  looked  at  a  plant.  Its  proximity  to  the  city,  and  the 
easy  and  convenient  conveyance  thereto  at  all  times,  will  also 
render  it,  particularly  in  summer,  a  place  of  great  attraction.  We 
wish  Mr.  McCullough  every  success. 

Ckarlestoicn  Vineyard,  JMessrs.  JMason. — We  found  but  little 
here  to  attract  attention;  the  house  is  filled  with  various  plants, 
including  an  abundance  of  roses,  geraniums,  stocks,  &c.  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  bouquets;  but  Mr.  Mason  junior  informed  us 
that  they  had  never,  since  they  had  carried  on  the  place,  done 
so  little  in  this  way;  indeed,  the  call  for  bouquets  has  been  so 
limited,  that,  for  the  last  few  weeks,  thej'^  have  not  been  called 
upon  to  furnish  but  two  or  three  ordinary  sized  ones.  The 
white  camellias  were  falling  from  the  bushes.  Thus  we  see  the 
effects  of  the  deranged  state  of  business  upon  the  nurserymen: 
there  are  other  causes  which  have  tended  to  diminish  the  sale  of 
bouquets,  but  the  main  one  has  been,  the  past  winter,  owing  to 
the  almost  universal  stagnation  of  trade,  the  very  few  private 
parties  and  public  balls,  and  the  little  desire  individuals  have  to 
purchase  luxuries,  when  the  difficulty  seems  to  be  to  procure 
the  necessaries  of  life.  But  we  look  to  the  brighter  side  of  the 
picture,  and  hope  for  a  renewed  and  active  state  of  things,  when 
the  present  gloomy  times  shall  have  passed  away. 

When  we  said  that  we  found  but  little  that  was  interesting 
here,  we  intended  to  except  a  most  superb  hybrid  rhododendron 
now  in  bloom.  The  plant  is  not  more  than  four  or  five  feet  high, 
and  well  branched,  and  has  now  open  upon  it  about  twenty-five 
heads  of  its  brilliant  blossoms,  and  upwards  of  twenty  more  will 
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be  expanded  by  the  time  this  notice  sees  the  Hght,  forming  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  objects.  The  plant  stands  in  a  pot  not 
more  than  a  foot  across,  and,  from  the  cramping  of  its  roots, 
Mr.  Mason  attributes  its  piofuse  flowering:  the  fohage  of  the 
plant,  however,  shows  the  effect  of  their  confinement  in  so  small 
a  space.  It  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  question,  upon  which  culti- 
vators are  divided,  whether  rhododendrons  should  be  planted  in 
large  pots,  and  allowed  a  vigorous  growth,  or  whether  they  should 
be  kept  in  small  ones,  to  make  them  produce  their  flowers.  We 
can  hardly  say  that  we  are  ready  to  give  our  opinion.  We  have 
seen  them  managed  in  both  ways,  and  with  good  success;  with 
the  Nepaul  species  we  do  believe  that  the  plants  should  be  al- 
lowed an  abundance  of  pot  room;  but  with  the  hybrid  varieties 
between  that  and  the  maximum  and  catawbiense,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  their  natural  habits  to  con- 
fine the  roots.  We  have  seen  the  R.  maximum  growing  on  the 
pine  barrens  in  New  Jersey,  where  it  would  seem  that  its  roots 
could  not  procure  the  least  nourishment  whatever;  still  the  plants 
were  from  six  to  ten  feet  high,  and  every  branch  terminated 
with  a  bud:  thus  it  would  appear  that  they  require  less  nourish- 
ment for  their  roots  than  some  would  suppose.  Whatever  may 
ultimately  be  found  the  most  successful  mode  of  growing  rhodo- 
dendrons in  pots,  we  must  own  that  we  have  never  seen  a  plant, 
of  twMce  the  size  of  Mr.  Mason's,  which  exhibited  such  a  quan- 
tity of  flowers. 

Among  the  plants  in  flower  we  noticed  J5Jrica  baccans,  arbo- 
rea  and  mediterranea.  t^cacia  longifolia,  azaleas.  Calceolaria 
pallida,  Jl/imulus  Smithw,  &c.  Virgih'a  lutea  had  been  beau- 
tiful with  several  racemes  of  its  elegant  yellow  flowers.  Messrs. 
Mason  have  a  good  stock  of  purple  and  white  azaleas,  roses,  in- 
cluding the  Lamarque  and  other  fine  ones,  and  an  abundance  of 
the  more  common  plants.  The  house  is  kept  rather  cool,  so  as 
not  to  excite  the  vines,  which  are  of  more  importance  than  the 
plants.  The  wood  is  large  and  well  ripened,  and  a  fine  crop  is 
anticipated.  In  the  peach-house,  in  the  rear  of  the  green-house, 
the  trees  began  to  swell  their  buds  during  the  warm  weather  of 
January. 

Hawthorn  Grove,  Mr.  Wilder^ s. — Since  the  fall  of  1836  we 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  fine  collection  of 
plants  here  but  once;  this  was  in  the  succeeding  spring,  but  we 
had  no  time  to  enumerate  any  thing  except  the  camellias  which 
would  then  bloom,  and  of  which  a  list  was  given  in  vol.  Ill, 
p.  68. 

Since  our  last  visit  ^Iv.  Wilder  has  made  some  alteration  in 
the  internal  arrangement  of  the  house.  In  the  camellia  compart- 
ment, between  the  stove  and  green-house,  the  back  stage  has 
been  entirely  removed,   and  a  border  substituted,  on  which  the 
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plants  stand;  to  make  this  of  proper  width,  the  walk,  which  for- 
merly ran  directly  from  one  end  of  the  range  to  the  other,  (see 
plan,  vol.  II,  p.  203,)  has  been  removed  farther  front,  so  that, 
upon  entering  from  the  first  apartment,  or  what  was  once  the 
stove,  it  turns  to  the  left,  and  the  eye  rests  upon  the  camellias 
now,  where  it  once,  at  the  first  view,  discerned  only  the  walk. 
In  the  place,  too,  of  the  old  front  stage  and  walk,  a  small  stage 
is  now  erected,  which  slopes  up  from  the  walk  to  the  front  of 
the  house.  In  the  stove  there  is  a  pit  in  the  centre,  about  five 
feet  wide,  and  a  walk  around  three  sides  of  it:  against  the  back 
wall  is  a  low  stage,  about  four  feet  wide,  on  which  are  placed  the 
large  plants.  By  referring  to  our  plan  of  the  range,  except  the 
stove,  which  has  been  added  since,  some  idea  will  be  formed  of 
the  alteration  in  the  camellia-house,  which  we  think  vastly  for 
the  better;  it  is  what  we  informed  Mr.  Wilder  he  woiild  ulti- 
mately have  to  do;  for  it  could  not  but  be  foreseen  that  the  large 
plants  could  not  be  placed  on  stages  without  touching  the  roof. 
In  describing  jNIr.  Sweetser's  house,  in  our  second  volume,  (p. 
5,)  we  have  advanced  our  ideas  on  this  subject. 

The  first  part  of  the  range,  which  has  two  stages,  one  in  front 
and  one  at  the  back,  is  filled  principally  with  geraniums  and 
heaths.  About  the  whole  of  the  back  stage  is  devoted  to  gera- 
niums, one  or  two  of  which  had  just  begun  to  open  their  flow- 
ers. INlr.  Wilder  has  been  at  some  trouble  and  considerable  ex- 
pense to  procure  the  finer  vaiieties,  and  probably  possesses  the 
iaest  collection  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  Mr.  Donald,  the  gar- 
dener, has  raised  forty  or  fifty  seedling  plants  the  past  year, 
which  give  promise  of  being  fine:  they  were  raised  from  seed  of 
superior  kinds,  which  were  impregnated  with  others  equally  fine: 
a  few  were  raised  from  Dennis's  Perfection,  which  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  finest.  We  hope  we  shall  have  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  them  when  in  bloom.  The  heaths,  which  were  most- 
ly raised  from  seed,  were  looking  well,  but  not  so  vigorous  as 
we  should  like  to  have  seen  them:  few  were  in  bloom.  Some 
of  these  were  injured  last  summer  by  mildew.  E'pacris  im- 
pressa  and  paludosa  had  both  been  beautiful,  but  were  now  fad- 
ing. Gnidia  pinifolia,  several  pots  of,  was  one  of  (he  most 
charming  things  in  the  house;  it  should  be  found  in  all  collec- 
tions. Corrae^rt  speciosa,  one  of  the  best  grown  specimens  we 
have  ever  seen,  was  also  full  of  flowers.  One  of  the  most 
showy  plants  was  the  Rlbes  speciosum;  two  years  since  it  was 
imported,  and  was  but  about  six  inches  high;  it  now  has  two 
branches  about  four  feet  high,  which  were  covered,  from  the  pot 
to  the  tips  of  the  shoots,  with  its  beautiful  drooping  scarlet  flow- 
ers, very  much  resembling  a  fuchsia;  though  considerably  coarser 
in  its  foliage,  the  flowers  contrast  with  more  effect,  with  its  deep 
green,  than  the  fuchsia,  with  its  brown  and  rusty  leaves.     Mu- 
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raltia  Heisten'a,  Prostranthera  purpurea,  and  several  other 
plants,  were  beginning  to  flower,  and  Lechenaultia  formosa  has 
been  in  bloom  all  the  fall  and  winter:  it  is  an  exquisite  little 
plant. 

Passing  into  the  camellia-house,  the  coup  deceit  was  delightful. 
We  were  struck  with  surprise  at  the  great  quantity  of  fine  speci- 
mens which  Mr.  Wilder  has  spared  no  pains  nor  expense  to  pro- 
cure. The  standard  plants,  which  we  have  before  noticed,  were 
mostly  in  bloom;  two  of  them  in  particular,  florida  and  Wel- 
bankii,  were  indeed  magnificent.  We  have  never  seen  such 
flowers  as  were  produced  on  these  plants.  On  Welbank/i  we 
counted  upwards  of  twenty,  some  of  which  were  between  five 
and  six  inches  across;  the  plant  was  literally  white  with  the  abun- 
dance of  blossoms:  Greville's  red  and  Lady  Hume's  blush  had 
each  been  superb,  but  were  now  past  their  height  of  bloom.  Of 
the  smaller  plants,  arranged  in  front  of  the  tall  ones,  C.  reticulata 
was  the  most  prominent.  Two  plants  had  each  two  flowers  ex- 
panded, and  for  gorgeousness  none  of  the  other  species  or  vari- 
eties anything  equal  it;  one  of  the  flowers  measured  six  inches 
across:  they  were  easily  seen  nearly  the  length  of  the  house.  A 
specimen  of  this  species,  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  with  twenty  or 
thirty  flowers  open,  would  be  a  grand  object.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  enumerate  all  the  camellias  that  we  observed  in  flow- 
er, but  we  add  a  few  of  the  best;  C.  j.  var.  Vandesia  was  ex- 
ceedingly elegant;  concinna  superb;  some  of  the  flowers  had 
been  on  the  plant  for  weeks:  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  Chandler's 
seedlings:  Buckliana  is  a  French  one  of  much  merit.  Dorsettii 
has  also  been  fine:  one  called  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  spotted 
somewhat  in  the  way  of  a  fine  double-striped:  two  plants  of  im- 
bricata  will  soon  be  superb.  The  more  rare  ones,  still  to  flow- 
er, were  francofurtensis,  rosea,  (of  China,)  Donckelaer?,  &c. 
Many  of  the  French  varieties  are  synonymous  with  the  English 
names,  and  many  of  them  are  single  ones;  a  few  only  will  rank 
high  in  comparison  with  the  English  sorts:  they  will  all  be  de- 
scribed in  Mr.  Wilder 's  papers,  one  of  which  will  be  found  in  a 
preceding  page.  While  speaking  of  camellias,  we  may  mention 
that  Mr.  Wilder  has  lately  received  from  the  continent  a  lot  of 
plants,  embracing  varieties  which  are  now  selling  at  enormous 
prices.  He  has  briefly  described  several  of  these  already,  p. 
22.  The  plants  are  remarkably  small,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
and  if  the  weak  ones  succeed,  he  will  have  a  most  magnificent 
addition,  if  we  can  place  any  confidence  in  the  foreign  descrip- 
tions: ochroleuca,  Palmer's  Perfection  and  King  were  mere 
buds,  with  scarcely  a  leaf;  the  two  latter  are  now  selling  at  from 
two  hundred  to  four  hundred  francs  each  in  Germany,  no  larger 
than  Mr.  Wilder's.  Some  of  the  plants  have  started  well,  and 
we  hope  they  will  all  succeed.  Mr.  Wilder  showed  us  some 
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seedlings  of  the  present  season  about  three  inches  high,  which 
had  the  appearance  of  partaking  of  the  character  of  the  C.  reti- 
culata; the  stems  were  pubescent  and  reddish,  and  the  leaves 
somewhat  reticulated.  A  seedling  of  Colvillu,  impregnated 
with  elegans,  will  be  likely  to  produce  something  fine. 

Since  last  season  we  think  the  health  of  the  camellias,  under 
the  care  and  attention  of  Mr.  Donald,  has  been  improved  in  a 
great  degree;  and  they  now  present  a  most  luxuriant  appearance; 
a  few  plants  look  ill,  as  there  always  will  be  some  in  great  col- 
lections; but,  taken  as  a  whole,  few  equal  Mr.  Wilder's. 

But  the  camellias  were  not  the  sole  attractions  of  this  depart- 
ment. Three  or  four  acacias  appeared,  from  the  loveliness  and 
delightful  odor  of  their  blossoms,  to  vie  with  the  superb  camel- 
lias; nor  could  they  be  considered  less  attractive.  Jl.  lanceola- 
ta  was  an  exquisite  one;  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  plant, 
which  was  eight  feet  high,  and  to  the  tips  of  all  the  lateral  shoots, 
extended  the  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  small  racemes, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  of  a  very  pale  yellow 
tint;  rigida,  with  stiff  and  spare  foliage,  but  with  axillary  balls 
of  deep  yellow  flowers,  was  charming:  but  the  two  best  were 
the  ^.  pubescens  and  conspicua;  the  foliage  of  the  former  is 
charming,  and  the  flowers  also  are  most  delicate;  yet  the  con- 
spicua excels  all  the  others;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  small 
globular  heads,  in  very  large  pendulous  clusters,  presenting  one 
mass  of  odorous  deep  yellow  blossoms.  The  Jl.  spectabile  is 
a  lovely  one,  but  hardly  so  superb  as  this.  Mr.  Wilder  also  has 
several  which  he  raised  from  seeds  which  have  not  yet  flowered. 
We  hope  that,  now  we  have  the  fine  kinds  introduced,  they 
will  become  general  favorites:  no  plants  can  give  more  satisfac- 
tion in  a  collection  than  the  acacias. 

iJhododendron  hybridum,  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  was  covered 
with  buds,  which  will  be  out  by  the  time  this  appears  in  print. 
Magnolia  Soulangeiana  was  breaking  one  or  t\\;o  buds,  but 
they  were  not  open  sufficiently  to  judge  of  its  beauty.  Azalea 
punicea,  hybrida,  &c.  will  each  be  elegant  in  a  few  days.  A. 
indica  Smithu  coccinea  was  blooming  charmingly,  as  was  the 
indica  ignescens,  which  greatly  resembles  the  former.  Mr. 
Wilder  showed  us  a  plant  of  the  Bignonia  jasminoides,  which 
we  noticed  a  short  time  since.  One  charming  plant  we  had 
nearly  forgotten;  this  was  the  Camellia  euryoides  var.  rosea: 
it  has  the  same  pendant  and  graceful  habit  as  the  euryoides,  but 
the  flowers  are  of  a  soft  and  lively  pink.  It  is  probably  the 
first  time  it  has  ever  flowered  in  this  country.  We  could  men- 
tion many  other  things  in  the  camellia-house,  hut  we  have  no 
room. 

The  stove  is  so  full  of  various  plants,  including  some  of  the 
new  camellias,   that  Mr.  Wilder  informed  us  he  had  found  no 
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room  to  place  his  beautiful  amaryllises:  they  have  consequently 
lain  in  the  back  shed  all  the  season.  Of  the  more  showy  things, 
Jlfyrtus  tomentosa  has  reached  the  height  of  six  feet  and  up- 
wards. Brugmansi'a  sanguinea  has  opened  some  flowers,  and 
had  numerous  buds  upon  the  plant;  it  is  a  handsome  species. 
Bletia  TankervilltE  had  thrown  up  three  spikes  of  its  superb 
flowers.  The  Doryanthes,  Strelitzia  augiista,  &;c.  have  made 
very  luxuriant  growths,  and  are  in  fine  condition.  A  fine  Pan- 
ddnus  has  been  added  to  the  collection.  Clianthus  puniceus, 
planted  in  the  border,  and  brought  through,  into  the  stove,  and 
trained  up  a  rafter,  has  made  an  excellent  growth,  but  shows  no 
signs  of  flowering.  This  INIr.  Wilder  attributes  to  the  heat  of 
the  stove  being  too  great  for  the  plant,  which  keeps  it  constantly 
growing.  It  has  been  very  generally  flowered  in  England  the 
past  year,  and  we  hope  soon  to  see  its  noble  blossoms  ourselves. 
Two  species  of  Limonia  were  bearing  each  a  large  and  rich 
looking  fruit;  they  were  the  L.  monstrosa  and  rubescens.  Epi- 
phyllum  trunc'dtum,  grafted  on  Cereus  triangularis,  had  made  a 
fine  head  and  blossomed  well  the  past  winter;  we  have  before 
recommended  this  mode  of  cultivating  the  truncatum.  Justicia 
coccinea  w^as  just  showing  a  spike  of  its  brilliant  corols.  The 
orchideous  plants  were  doing  very  well,  as  were  all  the  plants. 
We  have  not  noticed  half  of  the  fine  things,  but  want  of  room 
compels  us  to  abridge  our  remarks,  much  against  our  will. 

We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Wilder  has  so  good  a  gardener  as  Mr. 
Donald,  and  we  are  sure  that  Mr.  Donald  could  find  no  one  who 
would  better  appreciate  his  labors  than  Mr.  Wilder.  The  col- 
lection of  plants  is,  however,  so  much  increased,  that  it  requires 
great  attention  and  constant  labor  to  keep  every  thing  in  proper 
order.  When  plants  are  imported  at  great  expense,  alive,  it  is 
disheartening  to  lose  them  by  bad  management,  and  we  are  grati- 
fied to  believe  that  this  w'ill  not  often  be  the  case  with  those  urn^ 
der  the  care  of  Mr.  Donald.  It  must  be  a  source  of  no  little 
pride  with  him  to  have  the  charge  of  so  fine  a  collection. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     Domestic  Notices. 

Climate  of  St.  Augustine,  Florida. — After  giving  the  extracts  from 
Dr.  Perrine's  letters  in  our  last,  the  following,  which  we  extract  from  a 
daily  paper,  will  be  read  with  interest.  In  such  a  delightful  climate  the 
raising  of  the  mulberry  and  the  producing  of  silk  must  be  a  successful 
and  profitable  employment. 
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"  I  believe  I  informed  you  that  I  had  about  twenty  acres  of  land  in 
the  city,  with  an  orange  nurser}^,  and  also  one  of  mulberry.  I  found 
the  ditficulties  connected  with  building  so  great,  that  I  embraced  an  op- 
portunity of  ])urchasing  a  good  new  house,  with  a  garden  well  filled 
(yes,  in  January,)  with  vegetables  ready  for  use,  and  we  are  now  snug- 
ly located  in  our  own  domicil,  on  the  margin  of  the  bay,  within  a  hun- 
dred feet  of  the  sea  wall,  and  in  plain  view  of  the  ocean,  and  have 
abundance  of  peas,  turnips,  radishes,  cabbages,  &c.  &c.  in  the  highest 
perfection  in  our  garden.  I  have  got  my  planting  and  farming  under 
good  way;  have  succeeded  in  hiring  a  few  good  men;  have  planted  my 
early  potatoes,  and  begun  to  set  out  orange  trees,  and  next  week  will 
commence  making  garden  for  spring. 

"  In  this  climate  there  are  two  regular  seasons  for  gardening,  and 
peas  can  be  raised  every  month  in  the  year.  I  have  them  full  grown, 
and  also  in  blossom,  in  my  garden  at  this  time.  The  orange,  fig  anil 
olive  thrive  here  well.  The  frost  which,  in  1834,  for  the  first  time  in 
ninety  years,  destroyed  the  orange  trees,  spared  the  fig.  Little  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  growing  them.  I  shall  plant  an  acre  or  two  in 
fiffs,  and  ten  acres  in  orange  trees,  this  winter.  This  will  not  lessen 
the  value  of  the  land  for  corn,  vegetable  or  cotton  crops.  I  can  also 
plant  about  five  thousand  mulberries  along  my  fences,  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  I  have  growing,  will  furnish  leaves  say  for  two  hundred 
thousand  worms.  The  leaves  will  be  fit  for  use  the  first  of  April,  or 
perhaps  the  middle  of  March,  and  continue  until  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber, so  that  several  crops  of  silk  can  be  obtained  during  the  season.  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  test  in  a  small  way  the  ada])tedness  of  the  country 
to  the  silk  business.  I  subjoin  a  statement  of  the  temperature  of  the 
weather,  since  the  year  commenced.  You  will  be  astonished  that  we 
are  here  in  the  midst  of  summer,  while  you  are  shivering  around  your 
fires,  and  pitying  the  poor  who  have  none.  The  poor!  what  a  country 
this  for  the  poor.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  there  is  not  a  beggar  seen, 
nor  a  person  supported  by  charity,  in  this  city.  The  aged  and  infirm 
are  supported  by  friends  or  relatives,  and  the  healthy  can  raise  vegeta- 
bles, and  take  fish  and  oysters  so  easy,  that  begging  would  indeed  save 
them  but  little  labor,  and  clothes  to  cover  their  nakedness  is  all  that 
they  require. 

"  You  may  think  me  dealing  in  fiction — not  so,  nor  do  I  wish  to  rep- 
resent this  as  a  paradise;  there  are  some  discomforts;  now  and  then  a 
mosqueto,  an  ant,  a  cockroach,  a  lizard,  and  a  few  other  of  the  reptile 
and  insect  families,  more  than  desirable  in  summer,  (not  in  winter.) 
But  even  these  may  be  thinned  oft".  A  society  in  London  for  the  pro- 
motion of  natural  science,  has  sent  out  a  Mr.  Doubleday  to  catch  in- 
sects, who  is  now  in  the  country;  but  if  the  bugs  are  as  unwilling  to 
leave  Florida  as  the  Mickasoukies,  and  as  good  at  hiding,  he  will  get 
but  a  few,  and  those  by  stratagem. 

*  #  *  *  *  * 

"You  may  suppose,  that  although  the  winters  here  are  so  delightful, 
the  summers  are  the  same  as  in  New  Orleans,  or  other  southern  cli- 
mates. Not  so.  It  is  the  exemption  of  this  place  from  every  kind  of 
sunnner  fevers  which  prevail  on  all  the  southern  rivers,  which  makes 
it  the  fit  abode  for  the  invalid.  I  do  not  include  the  interior  of  Florida, 
but  this  and  some  other  points  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  whole  low 
country  west  of  the  St.  John,  and  the  low  country  of  Georgia,  South 
and  North  Carolina,  and  even  a  part  of  Virginia,  is  so  sickly  dining  the 
summer  months,  that  those  who  can,  leave  the  coimtry,  and  retire  to 
the  highlands,  or  to  the  seashore,  and  even  some  of  the  sea  ishinds  are 
not  considered  safe  for  summer  residences;  but  this  place  has  been  no- 
ted as  a  healthy  post.     When  under  the  Spanish,  and  during  its  occu- 
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paney  by  the  British,  they  had  extensive  accommodations  provided  for 
the  invalids,  particularly  the  officers  of  both  army  and  navy,  who  re- 
sorted here  from  Eiiji^land,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  United  States,  be- 
fore and  during  the  revolutionary  war.  Several  gentlemen  who  reside 
here,  have  travelled  for  their  iiealth  over  the  south  of  Europe,  South 
America,  and  the  West  Indies,  and  give  a  decided  preference  to  this 
place  over  all  others,  for  a  summer  and  winter  residence.  Persons  vis- 
iting this  place  as  a  remedy  for  pulmonary  complaints,  ought  by  all 
means  to  spend  the  summer,  which  they  can  do  as  safely  as  in  Boston 
or  Nantucket.  Physicians,  and  those  invalids  who  have  recovered  their 
health  here,  all  concur  in  the  opinion  that  a  summer  residence  is  more 
favorable  to  health  than  even  the  winter.  An  impression  has  prevailed 
that  East  Florida  is  a  barren,  sandy  plain,  interspersed  with  swamps, 
or  hammocks  and  lagoons,  and  can  be  but  partially  inhabited.  This  is 
a  great  mistake.  True,  (and  strange  it  is  so,)  but  little  of  the  country 
has  ever  been  until  recently  explored  by  white  men,  and  very  much  of 
that  is  sandy  and  poor.  But  even  in  the  portion  of  the  country  well 
known,  much  valuable  hammock  land  is  found,  both  on  the  coast  and 
between  that  and  the  St.  Johns,  and  also  west  of  it.  But  the  recent 
discoveries  of  the  sources  of  the  St.  John,  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred miles  south  of  Lake  George,  (its  supposed  head  until  lately,)  has 
given  a  new  and  highly  interesting  character  to  this  country.  Large 
tracts  of  the  richest  sugar  land,  heavily  timbered  with  live  oak,  hickory, 
ash  and  magnolia,  are  found.  This  |)art  of  Florida  lies  south  of  the 
region  of  frost,  and  here  the  fig,  citron,  orange,  date,  olive,  plantain 
and  banana  will  find  their  natural  soil  and  climate,  and  in  a  few  3'ears 
render  the  United  States  independent  of  foreign  countries  in  the  sui)ply 
of  these  articles.  Florida,  and  particularly  the  newly  discovered  por- 
tions of  it,  will  undoubtedly  settle  rapidly  as  soon  as  the  Indians  are 
disposed  of,  and  a  most  favorable  opportunity  will  be  presented  for 
those  to  settle  in  this  country  whose  health  requires  a  southern  climate. 

"  January,  1838 — Thermometer,  noon,  above  zero — 
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Jlncient  Pear  tree. — There  is  now  growing,  near  the  house  of  Mr, 
Kenney,  in  Eastham,  Mass.,  a  pear  tree,  imported  from  England  by 
Governor  Prince,  and  planted  by  him.  Governor  Prince  removed  from 
Duxbury  to  Eastham,  in  1640  or  1645,  and,  leaving  Eastham,  return- 
ed to  Plymouth  in  1665,  so  that  the  tree  is  at  least  one  hundred  and 
eight)',  and  probably  two  hundred  years  old.  It  appears  to  be  in  a 
sound  and  perfectly  healthy  state,  very  loft}',  and  near  the  ground  is  of 
the  circumference  of  ten  feet.  The  fruit  is  small,  but  very  fine,  and 
the  tree,  according  to  the  statement  of  a  very  aged  man,  had,  ever 
since  his  recollection,  borne  on  an  average  fifteen  bushels  annually ;  and 
that  tradition,  going  back  more  than  one  hundred  years  before  his  re- 
membrance, represented  the  tree  as  equally  productive;  so  that  this 
tree  must  have  borne  about  three  thousand  bushels  of  this  delicious 
fruit  since  it  was  first  transplanted. — (  Yarmouth  Register.) 

Extraordinary  rapidity  in  the  <j;rowth  of  a  Cucumber. — A  little  time 
since  a  bet  of  £b  was  made  with  Mr.  Ely,  that  he  could  not  produce 
by  his  system  of  culture  a  cucumber  twenty  inches  in  length,  in  the 
space  of  eight  days  from  the  time  of  setting  the  blossom.  The  wager 
was  accepted;  and,  within  five  hours  of  the  perioil  named,  as  choice 
and  handsome  a  fruit  as  was  ever  seen,  and  in  length  twenty-one  inch- 
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es,  was  cut  from  the  vine.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  no  lining  was 
used,  and  that  the  frame  in  which  it  was  grown  was  of  the  commonest 
description,  and  not  the  better  for  its  wear.— (.Sj/^oZ/c  Chronicle.)  [Mr, 
Editor:  The  above  scrap  1  copied  out  of  an  EngHsh  paper.  Can  you 
explain  what  Mr.  Ely's  system  of  culture  is?— Yours,  G.  jB.] 


Art.  II.     Faneuil  Hall  Market. 


Roots,  Tuber t,  Si'c. 


Potatoes,  new 


Common 


^  per  barrel, . 
'  (  per  bushel, 


Chenancroes 


C  per  barrel, 
'^perl      • 


bushel, , 

_  C  per  barrel,.  . 

Eastports,  ^  j;^,.  ^,^,g,,gl^_  _ 

Sweet, 


C  ))er  bush(;l,. 
'  \   |jer  peck. 


„  .  ,  per  busliel,.  .. 
Turnips,    ^  |,e,  peek, 

Ruta  Baga,  per  bushel,. 
Onions  : 

red,   per  bunch, 

white,  per  bushel, 

yellow,  per  bushel, 

Beets,  new,  per  bushel,. . . 

Carrots,  per  bushel, 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

Horseradish,  per  pound,.. 

Radishes,  per  bunch, 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 


.  From    To 

kets.  ??cts, 


1  00    1 

40  i 

1  25    1 
37.V 

2  00' 2 
1  00  I 
none, 
none. 

50 
17 
50 

4 

none. 

1  25 

50 

50 

75 

8 

20 
14 


Cabbages,  Salads,  4*c. 

Cabbages,  per  dozen  : 

Savoys, 

Drumheads, 

Red  Dutch, 

Cauliflowers,  each, 

Brocolis,  each, 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Cclerv,  per  root: 

Giant, ,     ° 

Common, j     6 

Spinach,  per  peck, 50 

Rhubarb,  per  lb 37i 


50 
1  00 
75  !1 
12^ 

none. 
10 


Squashes  and  Ptimpkins. 

Squashes,  per  pound: 

Autumnal  marrow, 


Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs. 


Parsley,  per  hall" peck,. 

Sage,  per  pound, 

Marjorum,  per  bunch,. 
Savory,  per  bunch,.  .  .  . 
Spearmint,  per  bunch,. 

Fruits. 


Apples,  dessert  : 

1  50  '2  00 

75  I  50 

per  barrel, 12  00  2  25 


75 
25 
00 
25 

12 

12\ 
10 


^  ^  per  barrel. 

Common,  <  ^     ,     i    i 
'  I  per  bushel, 


From 

To 

$  as. 

^  cts 

50 

75 

17 

20 

6 

12 

6 

12 

Russets 


•4 


busliel 


C  per  barrel,.  . 
^'  \  per  bushel,.  . 


1  00 

|2  00 
[1  25 
none. 


1  50 


none. 
4 


20 


Baldwins 

C  pe 
r>  ua  5  Pf^r  barrel,.. 

B-"«°"«»^'Uer  bushel,...! 
Golden  pippins,  per  bushel,  1  50 
ears :  | 

Chaumontel,  per  dozen,. ...       37^ 
St.  Germain,  per  dozen,.  . .  |     75 
Prince's  St.  Germain  pr  doz.  none. 

Winter  Katin,  per  doz i     25 

n  ,  .        (  per  barrel, .5  00 

^^•^'"g'  I  per  bushel, 2  00 

Quinces,  per  bushel, none. 

Pine-apples,  each, 25 

Grapes,  per  pound:  | 

Malaga, j     25 

per  bushel, 2  00 

per  peck,.  .  .  . 

C  common,  per  doz. 

'   (  Havana,  per  doz. 

Lemons,  j)er  dozen, 

Cocoanuts,  each, 

Shaddocks,  each. 


Cranberries,  ■ 


Oranges, 


50 
25 
50 
25 
6 
25 
.  5  00 


H7-  1     .      5  per  barrel,. 

Walnuts,  ^[,p,i,,„,,e,, 2  00 

_,  ,      <  per  barrel, 

Chestnuts,  ^  j,^,  ^..^hd, 4  00 

Almonds, (sweet, )per pound,.  .1  12 

Filberts,  per  pound, 4 

Castana, 4 

English  walnuts,  per  lb 54 


50 
£0 


6  00 


60 


2  50 

I     75 

I     50 

75 

37i 

6 

00 
00 

00 
14 


Lima, •    I        . 

Winter   crookneck, | 

Pumpkins,  each, ^ 

Remarks  —A  duller  month  than  the  present,  up  to  this  date,  has  not 
been  experienced  for  a  long  time.  The  weather  has  been  steadily  cold, 
totally  unlike  the  warm  days  of  last  month,  and  no  activity  seems  to 
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have  animated  buyers  or  sellers.  Very  little  has  been  done  in  exports, 
as  the  Southern  markets  seem  to  be  tolerably  well  filled  with  the  stock 
sent  away  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  We  have  never  known  two 
successive  months  when  the  prices  of  productions  did  not  undergo  a 
greater  change  than  durin;^  the  last  and  present.  Usually  the  supply 
of  many  vegetables  and  fruits  is  brought  down  rather  low  by  February; 
and  if  the  weather  is  cold,  so  as  to  prevent  farmers  and  marketmen 
from  bringing  in  their  articles  freely,  the  prices  soon  advance.  But 
there  seems  to  be  scarcely  one  thing  which  commands  a  higher  price 
now  than  it  did  in  December.  In  truth,  were  the  sup|)ly  extremely 
small  just  now,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  saying  the  article  was  all  sold 
to  greatly  increase  the  price;  as  purchasers  appear  to  have  a  limit 
Avhich  they  will  not  go  beyond,  whether  what  they  want  is  to  be  had  in 
scarcity  or  abundance. 

Potatoes  are  dull:  none  of  any  conse(]uence  have  been  received  since 
our  last,  but  yet  there  appears  a  plentiful  stock;  no  alteration  of  prices. 
The  Swedish  turni|)s,  or  Ruta  Bag.is,  were  very  large  and  fine  last  sea- 
son: this  vegetable  is  getting  into  more  extensive  cultivation,  as  it 
should.  No  white  onions  in  the  market;  of  yellow  and  red  a  good 
supply  in  bunches.  Radishes  come  to  han<l  slowly,  in  sufficienc}',  how- 
ever, for  all  demands  at  the  present  moment.  Cabbages  are  abundant 
enough,  cxce|ning  Savoys,  which  have  been  pretty  much  sold  off,  es- 
pecially the  best;  they  have  slightly  improved.  Lettuce  is  most  excel- 
lent and  cheap  for  the  season.  Good  celery  is  getting  scarce.  But  lit- 
tle spinach  has  been  received.  Some  excellent  forced  rhubarb  has  come 
to  hand  this  week,  it  being  probably  the  earliest  of  any  that  was  ever 
brought  into  the  market. 

The  stock  of  squashes  is  more  reduced  than  usual.  There  has  not 
been  one  received  from  the  West  Indies  for  a  long  time;  autumnal  mar- 
rows and  Limas  are  both  about  gone;  only  now  and  then  one  can  be 
had,  and  all  that  remain  are  a  few  superior  common  crooknecks,  which 
command  our  quoted  prices  freely.  A  stock  is  anticipated  from  the 
West  Indies:  if  a  quantity  comes  to  hand  prices  will  diminish. 

There  is  very  little  doing  in  fruit;  a])ples  of  all  sorts  remain  the  same 
and  sales  dull;  the  Baldwins  are  all  i)icked  over  with  great  care.  Pears 
are  about  done:  a  few  of  the  "  Winter  Katins  "  remaining.  A  few 
dozen  pine-a|)ples  have  been  received  from  Havana.  Grapes  are  scarce. 
Cranberries  have  advanced  a  mere  shade  for  good  quality:  ordinary 
may  be  had  at  the  rates  in  our  last.  Some  beautiful  Havana  oranges 
have  come  to  hand,  and  sold  quickly.  Walnuts  and  chestnuts  continue 
scarce.  Of  castana,  filberts,  &c.  &c.  a  great  abundance. —  Yours,  M. 
T.,  Boston,  Feb.  23,  1838. 


HORTICULTURAL  MEMORANDA 

FOR    MARCH. 


March  is  a  busy  month  with  the  gardener.  Hot-beds  should  be  pre- 
pared, seeds  sown,  &c.  The  green-house  at  this  time  requires  more 
attention  to  airing  and  watering,  and  inarching,  grafting,  propagating  by 
cuttings,  &c.  should  now  be  done.     The  quicker  the  better:  an  open 
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month,  or  mild  weather  at  the  close,  will  draw  attention  to  the  open 
garden,  if  it  is  of  any  size,  and  the  consequence  will  be  a  neglect  of 
other  things. 

FRUIT     DEPARTMENT. 

Grape  vines  in  green-houses  will  be  soon  starting:  keep  the  branches 
tied  down,  to  make  them  bre;ik  even;  but,  as  soon  as  the  eyes  fairly 
burst,  tie  them  neatly  and  carefully  up  to  the  trellis  or  rafters.  If  the 
house  should  be  dry  syringe  once  a  week.  Cuttings  may  be  put  in  in 
hot-beds,  and  plants  in  pots  may  be  introduced  into  the  green-house,  if 
there  is  room.  Native  kinds,  where  neglected  in  the  fall,  may  now  be 
pruned.  Uncover  foreign  kinds  in  the  open  air  at  the  close  of  the 
month. 

Raspberry  vines  should  be  uncovered  the  last  part  of  the  month. 
Strawberry  beds  should  also  be  uncovered  unless  very  cold. 
Gooseberry  plants  should  be  dug  between  as  early  as  the  ground  will 
permit. 

FLOWER    DEPARTMENT. 

Camellias  now  begin  to  shoot  and  make  new  wood :  repot  such  as  need 
it,  and  give  an  abundance  of  water.  Inarching  should  now  be  performed. 

Dahlia  roots,  wanted  for  early  flowering,  should  now  be  brought  into 
the  green-house.     Sow  seeds  in  pots  now  for  producing  new  sorts. 

Tulip  arid  hyacinth  beds  should  be  uncovered  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  if  mild. 

Amaryllis  formosissima  should  now  be  set  out  in  pots  for  early  flow- 
ering. 

Azaleas  should  now  have  considerable  water. 

Polyanthus  and  auricula  seeds  should  be  sown  this  month. 

Amaryllis :  continue  to  pot  all  that  show  buds. 

Alstrcemerias  should  now  be  potted  in  rich  light  turfy  soil.         ♦ 

Heaths  coming  into  bloom  should  be  watered  carefully.  Cuttings 
may  now  be  put  in  successfully  and  the  seeds  sown. 

Pansy  seeds  now  planted  in  pots  will  bloom  early  and  fine  if  trans- 
planted into  the  border. 

Chinese  primrose  seeds  should  be  carefully  looked  after. 

Ixias  and  other  Cape  bulbs  should  receive  a  good  supply  of  moisture. 

Cactuses  should  yet  be  kept  dry  and  cool  until  they  show  their  flower- 
buds. 

Oxalises,  in  pots,  should  be  sparingly  watered. 

Annual  seeds  of  many  kinds  may  now  be  sown. 

VEGETABLE    DEPARTMENT. 

Cucumber  seeds  should  now  be  sown  in  a  brisk  hot-bed.  For  direc- 
tions see  Vol.  II. 

Radishes,  lettuce,  ^c.  should  now  be  planted  for  early  crops. 

Celery,  for  an  early  crop,  should  be  planted  now. 

Tomato  and  egg  plants  should  be  planted  immediatel}'. 

Asparagus  beds  will  need  forking  over  lightly  the  latter  part  of  the 
month. 

Rhubarb  in  the  open  ground  may  be  forwarded,  towards  the  close  of 
the  month,  by  placing  over  the  I'oots  a  tub  or  pot,  and  around  this  two 
wheel-barrows-fuU  of  fresh  manure. 
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ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.     Live  Hedges.     By  Wm.  Kenrick,  Newton. 

Live  hedges  constitute  the  most  durahle  and  effectiial,  as 
well  as  the  most  beautiful  fences  known,  when  properly  managed 
and  trained.  A  perfect  hedge  should  form  a  barrier,  close  and 
compact  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  But  every  thing  depends 
on  proceeding  aright  in  the  beginning;  it  is  rarely  we  see  a  hedge 
perfectly  well  trained,  and  managed,  in  all  respects,  as  it  ought 
to  be. 

Mr.  Russell,  in  one  of  your  late  numbers,  has  given  some  ex- 
cellent directions  for  their  management, — -I  have  therefore  little 
only  to  add,  and  shall  make  but  a  very  few  bri  f  remarks. 

The  most  suitable  time  for  planting  a  hedge  is  in  spring.  The 
ground  should  be  prepared  in  the  autumn  previous,  by  throwing 
out  the  upper  or  black  soil  to  the  width  of  three  feet:  this  may 
be  in  part  effected  by  the  plough.  The  yellow  or  sub-soil  is 
next  to  be  cast  out,  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches  from  the 
surface,  and  to  be  thrown  away  to  a  distance.  Early  in  spring, 
fill  in  the  trench  with  black  loam,  intermixed  with  a  suitable  por- 
tion of  compost  manure,  the  whole  to  be  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated with  the  soil. 

The  plants  should  be  strong,  of  two  or  three  years  growth^ 
and  such  as  have  been  before  transplanted  are  to  be  preferred. 
These  are  to  be  sized;  all  of  equal  size  being  placed  contigu- 
ous; one  third  of  their  tops,  and  no  more,  may  be  cut  off  at  the 
time  of  planting.  The  trees  are  to  be  set  in  a  single  row,  at 
the  distance  of  eight  or  nine  inches  asunder,  by  a  stretched  line. 
Larly  in  the  spring  of  the  second  year  from  |)lanting,  proceed  tf) 
fill  all  gaps,  from   trees  which   should   always  be  in  reserve,  and 
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shorten  every  tree  to  within  three  or  four  inches  of  the  ground, 
and  during  summer  they  will  each  throw  up  from  two  to  four 
strong  shoots.  This  operation  should  never  be  performed  at  the 
time  of  planting,  as  trees  thus  shortened,  and  cut  down  at  plant- 
ing out,  and  befoie  they  have  taken  root,  are  liable  to  die,  or  to 
become  stinted,  growing  feeble  and  throwing  out  not  more  than 
two  or  perhaps  only  one  feeble  shoot. 

In  the  third  year,  and  early  in  spring,  cut  down  anew  those 
few  over  bearing  shoots,  as  Mr.  R.  has  directed,  which  incline 
to  ascend  above  the  rest;  and  give  the  hedge  a  very  moderate 
pruning,  with  a  sharp  and  keen  instrument,  in  form  of  a  bill, 
striking  upwards,  and  never  apply  the  shears  to  a  hedge.  Lower 
the  top  shoots  a  little,  to  compel  the  hedge  to  expand  at  the 
sides,  rising  to  a  point  at  top,  and  assuming  the  precise  form  of 
a  very  sleep,  sharp-pointed  roof;  this  form  is  given  to  the  hedge 
by  the  eye,  and  is  to  be  forever  preserved. 

Early  in  spring,  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  is 
the  most  suitable  time  to  prune  the  hedge,  lowering  the  top  at 
each  annual  pruning,  sufficient  to  cause  suitable  expansion  at  the 
sides.  Thus,  in  about  five  or  six  years  from  planting,  a  hedge 
the  most  beautiful  may  be  formed,  of  as  many  feet  in  height, 
which  will  finally  become  impassable  to  man  or  beast.  So  im- 
passable may  a  hedge  be  formed  by  this  mode,  as  to  exclude 
even  a  rabbit  or  a  cat. 

During  the  first  kw  years,  the  ground  must  be  kept  clean  to 
the  distance  of  three  feet  on  each  side,  until  of  sufficient  strength, 
and  cattle  must  be  excluded  until  this  period.  When  hedges  are 
pruned  flat  on  the  top,  and  vertically  at  the  sides,  snow  is  not 
only  liable  to  lodge  on  the  top  during  winter,  but  the  lower  limbs 
perish  for  want  of  sun  and  air,  and  rain  and  dew,  and  the  hedge 
becomes  imperfect  at  bottom;  and  in  time  the  lower  limbs  inva- 
riably perish,  leaving  naked  and  unsightly  stems. 

Early  in  spring,  and  just  after  the  frost  is  out  of  tlie  ground, 
and  before  vegetation  commences,  is  the  most  suitable  time  to 
shorten  in  the  hedge  on  both  its  sides,  and  to  cause  it  gradually 
to  assume  the  suitable  form  as  before  described.  Straggling 
shoots  may  be  occasionally  shortened  during  summer.  But  a 
regular  and  complete  pruning,  or  dressing,  should  never  be  given 
to  a  hedge  during  the  summer  months,  or  during  the  occasion  of 
its  rapid  growth,  as  this  causes  a  sudden  stagnation  of  the  sap, 
and  operates  to  stint  or  to  ruin  the  growth  of  the  hedge.  A 
tree  cut  down  early  in  spring,  will  start  up  vigorously  from  the 
root;  but  a  tree  cut  down  or  severely  topped  during  June,  July 
or  August,  commonly  dies  outright,  or,  if  it  lives,  it  sustains  ir- 
reparable injury. 

The  English  white  thorn  docs  not  bear  well  our  summer's 
sun,  and  is  therefore  unsuitable.      It  is  also  liable  to  be  annoyed 
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and  devoured  at  the  root  by  the  borer.  The  Washington  thorn, 
so  called,  grows  vigorously  and  forms  an  excellent  hedge,  but  is 
also  liable  to  the  attacks  of  ihe  same  destructive  insect. 

The  Osage  orange,  (Maclurrt  aurantiaca,)  is  a  native  of  Arkan- 
sas; the  leaf  is  beautiful,  of  a  deep  shining  green,  resembling 
that  of  the  orange,  and  the  wood,  like  that  of  the  orange,  is  cov- 
ered with  loiig  sharp  spines.  It  is  said  to  form  the  finest  hedge  in 
the  world.  On  my  hill  I  have  trees  over  a  dozen  feet  high,  which 
have  borne  the  winter  uninjured  during  eight  years;  but  in  my 
low  grounds,  during  the  winier  of  1836—7,  I  left  five  thousand 
very  small  trees  exposed, — these  were  killed  quite  down  in  that 
winter,  but  grew  again  vigorously,  in  the  following  summer,  and 
this  winter  they  escaped,  with  a  partial  injury  at  the  tips.  There- 
fore the  Osage  orange  can  only  be  recommended  in  high  grounds, 
where  I  am  persuaded  it  will  answer  well. 

Mr.  Russell  and  many  other  gentlemen  have  recommended 
the  buckthorn,  i^hamnus  catharticus,  as  the  most  suitable  of  all 
plants  for  our  climate.  This  plant  has  much  to  recommend  it. 
It  is  perfectly  hardy;  it  grows  well  in  all  soils,  and  even  rapidly 
in  a  soil  that  is  moist;  it  is  never  browsed  by  cattle,  on  account 
of  the  extreme  bitter  taste  and  medicinal  qualities  of  the  bark 
and  wood;  and  owing  to  this  cause  it  is  never  annoyed  either  by 
mice  or  the  borer.  The  thorns  of  this  plant  are  few  in  number, 
and  these  grow,  like  those  of  the  pear  tree,  only  at  the  tip  ends 
of  the  twigs. 

The  cockspur,  or  Newcastle  thorn,  (Cratse^gus  Crus-galli,)  is 
a  handsome  plant,  perfectly  hardy,  and  well  suited  to  our  cli- 
mate; of  rapid  growth;  the  leaves  are  very  beautiful,  dark  green 
and  shining;  the  thorns  numerous,  very  sharp  and  strong.  It 
makes  a  hedge  the  most  beautiful  and  substantial. 

John  Prince,  Esq.,  of  Jamaica  Plain,  has  tried  a  hedge  of 
this  thorn  during  nineteen  years,  and  esteems  it  the  best  of  all 
thorns  for  a  hedge;  and  though  his  grounds  were  much  infested 
by  the  borer,  they  have  never  touched  this  plant.  I  think  this 
thorn  and  the  buckthorn  the  most  suitable  and  valuable  for  our 
climate  of  all  I  have  ever  seen  tried.  The  red  cedar  is  said  to 
make  a  fine  hedge,  if  properly  trained. 

William  Kenrick. 

J^onantum  Hill.,  JS'^eidon,  ) 
March,  1838.  ] 

[Those  of  our  readers  who  arc  seeking  for  information  on 
planting  hedges,  will,  we  doubt  not,  feel  highly  gratified  for  the 
addition  of  Mr.  Kenrick's  remarks  to  those  of  Mr.  Downing 
and  Mr.  Russell.     They  are  in  themselves  complete.' — Ed.] 
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Art.  II.      On  the  Pruning  of  Apple  Orchards,  with  hints  on 
Pruning  Trees  in  general.     By  J.  W.  Russell. 

Sir, — Passing  through  Brighton  and  Brookline,  to  Roxbury, 
about  a  fortnight  since,  I  noticed  several  old  orchards  of  apple 
trees.  One,  in  particular,  in  the  last  mentioned  place  but 
one,  close  to  the  side  of  the  road,  attracted  my  attention. 
The  trees  were  promiscuously  scattered  over  a  grass-field, 
and  had  evidently  been  the  tenants  of  the  soil  fifty  or  sixty 
years  :  the  pruner  was  at  uork,  cutting,  apparently,  without 
paying  any  regard  to  age  or  quality;  for  aged  they  assuredly 
were,  and,  as  to  the  quality  of  the  fruit  they  bear,  no  person,  I 
should  suppose,  could  possibly  entertain  a  doubt  of  its  goodness, 
owing  to  the  situation  being  not  more  than  five  miles  from  Bos- 
ton, where  there  is  every  chance  of  obtaining  scions  from  the 
Horticultural  Society's  room,  from  the  seed-stores,  or  from  ama- 
teurs and  nurserymen,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  at  a  cheap  rate, 
— therefore,  taking  into  consideration  the  ease  and  facility  of 
procuring  scions  of  the  very  best  sorts  of  apples,  as  well  as  any 
other  kinds  of  choice  fruits,  and  the  trees,  from  the  best  of  my 
judgment,  not  having  the  slightest  appearance  of  having  been 
grafted  or  renovated  the  last  twenty  years,  I  concluded  that  the 
fruit  they  produced  was  of  a  good  quality. 

"What  can  be  the  motives  of  this  man,"  said  I  to  my  brother, 
who  accompanied  me,  "  for  lopping  off  those  large  branches, 
that  look  so  clean  and  healthy,  and  so  thickly  studded,  too,  with 
fruit  buds,  when  all  that  is  really  necessary  to  be  done  to  such 
old  trees  is  simply  to  take  out  the  dead  wood,  and  those  branch- 
es that  cross  and  rub  against  each  other,  and  the  summer  shoots, 
that  spring  from  the  main  stems,  in  the  centre  of  the  trees?"  The 
suckers,  that  spring  from  the  roots,  should  be  also  carefully 
grubbed  up;  and  the  rough  bark  ought  to  be  scraped  from  the 
trunks  and  stems  of  the  trees,  in  order  to  dislodge  the  eggs  of 
insects  which  are  generally  deposited  in  such  places. 

The  cutting  out  of  large  branches,  (from  four  to  six  inches 
diameter,)  from  trees  the  age  spoken  of,  is  in  my  humble  opinion 
an  unpardonable  fault,  i.  e.  if  the  trees  are  worthy  of  remaining  in 
the  ground  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  by  taking  off  a  branch  the 
size  just  mentioned,  the  wound  will  hardly  if  ever  heal  over; 
therefore,  if  a  number  of  such  cuts  are  made  on  the  same  tree, 
the  injury  done  is  irreparable,  and  finally  premature  disease  and 
death  are  the  consequence.  In  the  second  place,  by  divesting 
the  tree  of  its  arms,  as  it  were,  the  protection  that  it  has  been 
wont  to  have  heretofore,  in  storms  and  sunshine,  is  gone,  and 
the  poor  helpless  old  tree  is  buffeted  about  by  every  strong 
wind  that  blows,  to  its  no  little  injury. 
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However  simple  ths  pruning  of  fruit  trees  may  appear  to  some 
persons  to  be,  I  still  think  we  have  much  to  learn;  trees  that 
have  been  for  a  number  of  years  neglected,  and  left  togrowmVrf, 
should  by  no  means  be  thinned  out  so  much  as  appears  to  be 
necessary,  either  the  firsts  second  or  third  season.  A  tree  ought 
to  be  brought  into  a  good  shape  by  degrees,  by  the  cutting  out 
of  a  small  portion  only  of  the  useless  branches  annually:  by  so 
doing  the  tree  is  hardened  gradually,  which  should  be  borne  in 
mind  to  be  a  very  necessary  process.  The  practice  of  cutting 
probably  one  half  of  the  branches  from  a  tree,  the  first  year, 
cannot  be  too  much  deprecated;  for  by  so  doing  the  tree  is  too 
suddenly  exposed  to  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun,  which  burn  or  scald 
the  main  stems,  which  may  be  readily  known  by  their  turning 
black,  and  the  bark  blistering  and  cracking.  The  frequent  prac- 
tice of  not  cutting  close  to  the  part  from  whence  the  branch  is 
taken  should  never  be  overlooked;  indeed,  no  person  can  have 
the  least  pretensions  of  being  a  pruner  of  trees  who  is  not  al- 
ready acquainted  with  this  fact. 

By  proper  attention  being  paid  to  the  apple  orchard  annually, 
there  will  seldom  be  any  necessity  to  take  off  any  thing  but 
suckers,  and  such  annual  growths  as  may  impede  the  well  doing 
of  the  trees.  I  would  by  no  means  recommend  the  system  of 
dishing  an  apple  tree  in  the  centre,  like  a  bowl,  or,  in  other 
words,  leaving  the  tree  open  in  the  centre.  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  understood  as  preferring  an  apple  tree  to  be  formed  like  a 
button-wood  or  Lombardy  poplar;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  an  ad- 
vocate for  a  spreading  habit.  All  I  contend  for  is,  the  fdllng  up 
of  the  centre  of  the  tree,  as  a  partial  shade  from  the  hot  rays  of 
the  sun  which  affect  the  main  branches  that  ramify  ofi' horizontally. 
I  am  convinced,  from  general  observation,  that  the  main  stems 
that  are  naked,  in  the  centre  of  an  apple  tree  of  spreading  habit, 
ought  (in  this  country)  to  be  partially  shaded  from  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun,  more  especially  if  the  season  is  hot  and  dry.  Finally, 
a  medium  system  of  pruning  is  much  the  best  in  this  climate:  al- 
lowing trees  to  grow  close  and  crowded,  or  to  be  pruned  out 
very  thin  and  open,  are,  both,  equally  objectionable. 

J.  W.  Russell. 
Mount  Jluburn,  March  10</i,  1838. 

[The  above  remarks  of  Mr.  Russell  are  founded  in  truth. 
American  cultivators  have  been  guided  altogether  too  much  by 
English  practices.  In  our  climate,  where  the  sun  shines  not 
only  much  more  intensely  but  ten  times  as  much,  a  tree  does 
not  require  to  be  pruned  as  openly  as  in  England,  where  everything 
is  done  to  catch  the  least  ray  that  glistens. — Ed.] 
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Art.  III.      ObservatiGns  on  the   Cultivation  and  Management 
of  Dahlias.     By  the  Editor. 

The  dahlia  is  so  well  known  and  generally  cultivated,  that  it 
may  seem  almost  superfluous  to  devote  an  entire  article  to  their 
management.  Already  several  papers  have  appeared  in  our  pre- 
vious volumes,  in  which  have  been  detailed  their  propagation  and 
growth,  and  some  account  of  the  first  introduction  of  the  origi- 
nal species  into  Europe.  With  the  information  contained  in 
these  articles,  which  have  been  contributed  by  the  most  success- 
ful growers,  it  would  seem  that  any  one,  who  has  had  much  ex- 
perience in  gardening,  might  gather  a  knowledge  therefrom  sufii- 
cient  to  render  his  practice  successful,  and  that  even  those  who 
have  never  cultivated  a  plant  at  all,  by  following  the  rules  laid 
down  would  meet  with  partial  success.  But  the  dahlia,  like  ev- 
ery other  plant,  has  its  favorite  soils  and  situations,  and  there  are 
many  circumstances  connected  with  their  growth,  which  often, 
under  what  would  appear  the  very  best  management,  cause  them 
to  fail  altogether. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  double  dahlia  was  first  intro- 
duced to  this  country;  but  so  safely  are  the  roots  conveyed  to 
any  distance,  with  such  facility  are  they  increased,  and  so  easily 
are  they  cultivated,  that  they  have  been  spread  from  one  end  of 
the  Union  to  the  other.  In  town  and  in  city — decorating  alike 
the  cottage  of  the  humble,  and  the  mansion  of  the  wealthy — often 
flourishing  w-ith  the  same  vigor  on  the  partially  barren  plain  as  in 
the  highly  cultivated  garden,  they  have  become,  as  their  splen- 
dor fully  entitles  them,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  valuable  or- 
naments of  the  garden.  Blooming  at  a  season  when  the  flower 
border  is  fast  fading  in  beauty,  increasing  in  splendor  until  the 
frosts  and  chilling  winds  of  autuinn  cut  them  suddenly  off",  and 
more  varying  in  the  richness  and  brilliancy  of  their  colors  than 
any  other  plant,  they  can  justly  claim  a  great  portion  of  attention 
at  the  hands  of  the  cultivator. 

But  we  need  not  stop  here  to  eulogize  their  merits;  what  all 
concede  to  be  superb,  who  have  ever  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  flowers,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  praise.  The  varieties  in- 
crease in  splendor  every  year,  and  to  such  perfection  has  their 
cultivation  arrived,  that  it  is  difficult  to  select  out  of  thousands 
of  seedlings  only  a  few  which  are  superior  or  even  equal  to  those 
previously  produced.  Hitherto  the  production  of  seedlings, 
particularly  of  those  considered  by  good  judges  as  worthy  of 
cultivation,  has  been  confined  almost  wholly  to  England.  The 
Dutch  florists  and  the  French  amateurs  and  nurserymen  have 
each  raised  thousands  of  very  elegant  double  dahlias;  but  for 
symmetry  of  form,  variety  of  color,    and   elegance  of  habit,  the 
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English  have  very  far  exceeded  the  Continental  growers.  Be- 
fore the  properties  of  a  dahlia  were  established  by  the  English 
gardeners,  a  double  one,  no  matter  how  irregular  its  petals,  was 
considered  as  a  flower  of  great  beauty.  Acres  of  seedlings  are 
now  grown  every  season. 

In  this  country  few  persons  have  attempted  to  produce  seed- 
lings, with  a  view  to  raise  those  which  would  excel  the  English 
varieties.  Mr.  Buist  and  Mackenzie  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr. 
Feast  of  Baltimore,  are,  we  believe,  the  only  growers  who  have, 
as  yet,  produced  any  that  are  remarkable:  those  of  Mr.  Buist 
are  highly  spoken  of,  (vol.  Ill,  p.  457,)  and  some  of  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie's were  exhibited  last  season,  and  commanded  a  great  deal 
of  admiration.  The  encouragement  is  not  sufficient  here  to 
warrant  their  growth.  In  England,  where  there  is  such  a  num- 
ber of  the  trade  to  supply,  a  superior  new  variety  is  sold  at  the 
liberal  price  of  £10,  and  the  whole  stock  of  a  kind,  unless  very 
extensive,  is  seldom  ever  sufficient  to  supply  all  demands.  It  is 
there  made  a  profitable  business,  while,  with  us,  such  practices 
are  generally  confined  to  amateurs  and  others,  who  have  plenty 
of  leisure  time,  and  who  raise  new  varieties  for  their  novelty, 
rather  than  their  intrinsic  value.  Still,  we  believe,  the  time  is  at 
hand  when  our  own  gardens  will  produce  dahlias  equalling  the  Eng- 
lish. The  demand  is  rapidly  increasing;  and  when  the  dahlia 
shall  be  as  generally  cultivated  as  in  England,  and  the  same  en- 
couragement afforded  by  our  Horticultural  Societies,  we  may 
expect  first  rate  American  varieties. 

We  have  said  that  the  cultivation  of  the  dahlia  was  of  the 
most  simple  nature.  We  have  seen  the  plants  flourishing  in  dry 
soils  and  wet  soils,  in  exposed  and  sheltered  situations,  in  sunny 
and  shaded  aspects,  and  without  the  least  care,  and  apparently 
in  such  splendor  as  to  force  one  to  believe  that  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity of  extra  pains  to  procure  an  abundance  of  blossoms. 
We  have  also  seen  them  in  the  same  soils,  the  same  situation, 
and  nurtured  with  unusual  care,  as  barren  of  flowers  as  if  it  was 
not  the  nature  of  the  plants  to  produce  any.  Like  almost  every 
plant  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  they  often  present  these  pe- 
culiarities of  culture;  but  that  the  roots  have  a  preference  to  par- 
ticular soils  and  situations,  in  which  they  will  invariably  flourish, 
is  as  certain  as  that  they  can  be  made  to  grow  at  all. 

In  detailing  our  mode  of  cultivation  we  shall  divide  our  sub- 
ject into  several  heads,  in  order  to  be  more  distinctly  understood. 
These  will  be  as  follows: — Soil  and  situation;  Mode  of  propa- 
gation; Planiing  the  roots;  Summer  management.  Pruning,  &c.; 
Taking  up  the  roots,  and  best  method  of  preserving  them  during 
winter. 

Soil  and  situation. — Soil  is  the  most  important  thing,  in  our 
opinion,  in  the  cultivation   of  the   dahlia:  something  depends  on 
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the  situation  and  other  circumstances,  but  if  the  soil  is  good  and 
of  a  nature  suited  to  the  plants,  they  will  flower  in  good  perfec- 
tion. In  connection  with  this  it  may  not  be  out  of  the  way  to 
notice  some  facts  connected  with  our  own  experience.  Three 
years  since,  when  dahlias  were  first  extensively  cultivated  around 
Boston,  we  procured  one  of  the  best  collections  to  be  found. 
Relying  upon  making  a  superb  display,  the  roots  were  planted 
with  what  we  thought  to  be  the  greatest  attention;  the  plants 
were  turned  out  of  the  pots;  they  soon  rooted,  grew  finely  for 
a  week  or  two,  and  then  all  at  once  came  to  a  stand;  they  were 
duly  watered,  occasionally  with  liquid  manure,  but  all  seemed 
to  have  no  effect.  The  lateral  shoots  soon  commenced  to  grow; 
these  were  trimmed  out,  in  hopes  of  starting  the  main  shoot; 
but  in  scarcely  an  instance  did  it  have  any  effect.  Thus  the 
plants  lingered  through  the  summer  and  fall,  only  a  few  out  of 
upwards  of  a  hundred  producing  blossoms,  and  those  miserable 
specimens:  in  fact,  some  of  the  plants  were  no  higher  at  the  end 
of  the  season  than  when  planted,  though  they  were  much  more 
stocky,  or  rather  stumpy.  What  could  be  the  occasion  of  this 
we  could  not  conceive.  The  soil  where  they  were  planted  was 
a  light  sandy  loam,  about  twelve  inches  deep,  on  a  dry,  firm, 
sandy  bottom:  when  they  were  planted  holes  were  dug  fifteen 
inches  deep,  and  filled  with  manure,  and  the  soil  taken  out  mix- 
ed together;  the  plants  were  carefully  transplanted.  The  roots, 
when  taken  up,  were  not  more  than  half  grown,  and  many  died 
during  the  winter. 

The  spring  arrived,  and  we  were  determined,  if  possible,  not 
to  again  suffer  such  disappointment.  The  ground  was  prepared 
for  planting;  a  good  quantity  of  old  manure  was  spread  on,  and 
the  surface  spaded  over.  In  the  mean  time  we  endeavored,  if 
possible,  to  discover  from  what  cause  the  plants  failed  the  pre- 
ceding year;  and  after  looking  through  all  the  various  English 
works,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  shallow  soil  alone  pre- 
vented their  success.  Upon  this  we  decided  to  have  the  ground 
trenched.  It  was  done.  The  loamy  soil  was  thrown  into  the 
bottom  of  the  trench,  (two  feet  deep,)  and  the  sand  at  the  top; 
a  light  dressing  of  manure  was  then  dug  into  the  sand,  and  when 
the  holes  for  the  plants  were  marked  out,  and  dug,  they  were 
also  partly  filled,  at  the  top,  with  very  rotten  manure.  The 
plants  were  set  out  and  grew  vigorously;  week  after  week  they 
continued  to  advance  rapidly,  and  August  found  them  well  bud- 
ded. In  September  they  were  in  full  bloom  all  the  month.  The 
roots  ripened  very  well,  considering  the  early  frost  of  that  year. 

The  last  spring  the  same  ground  that  was  trenched  the  pre- 
vious season,  after  being  lightly  manured  was  trenched  again, 
and  the  sand  and  soil  well  incorporated  to  the  same  depth  as  be- 
fore.     The  plants  were  raised  in  pots,   as  usual,  and  turned  im- 
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mediately  into  the  soil.  No  plants,  we  will'  venture  to  say,  ever 
grew  more  thrifty  than  these:  the  leaves  were  large  and  of  a  deep 
color,  the  stems  short-jointed  and  stout,  and  the  roots  soon  made 
their  appearance  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  plants  were 
treated  precisely  as  in  the  year  previous,  and  as  we  shall  soon 
particularly  notice,  hut  they  produced  a  much  greater  abundance 
of  blossoms;  indeed  we  doubt  whether  a  more  profuse  display 
of  perfect  flowers  was  ever  seen  on  plants.  From  this  ex- 
periment, and  others  which  we  have  tried,  and  from  tlie  various 
success  of  plants  which  have  come  under  our  observation,  (and 
they  have  not  been  few,)  we  draw  our  conclusions  as  to  the  kind 
of  soil  a  dahlia  most  delights  in. 

A  greater  portion  of  the  Enghsh  writers  upon  dahlias  invaria- 
bly recommend  a  rich  loam,  varying  in  depth  from  ^ghteen  to 
thirty  inches.  For  peculiar  kinds  leaf  mould  and  heath  soil 
have  been  stated  to  answer  a  good  purpose,  but  not  for  general 
cultivation.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  good  light,  deep, 
loam,  upon  a  dry  sub-soil,  is  as  favorable  a  soil  as  can  be  selected 
for  the  dahlia:  but  it  does  not  follow  that  without  a  "rich  loam" 
they  cannot  be  grown  in  perfection;  we  have  shown  to  the  con- 
trary. In  old  gardens,  in  low  situations,  where  the  soil  (which 
is  generally  black  and  fine,)  has  been  m.ade,  by  repeated  additions, 
the  dahlia  does  not  flourish  well.  The  plants  grow  luxuriantly 
and  rapidly,  are  exceedingly  brittle,  and  the  branches  are  broken 
by  the  slightest  wind.  What  flowers  may  be  produced,  and  they 
are  generally  but  few,  often  show  a  yellow  disk.  We  would 
caution  cultivators  to  avoid  such  a  soil  as  much  as  possible.  The 
greatest  attention  in  planting  often  ends  in  disappointment. 

There  is  scarcely  a  garden  but  what  has  several  varieties  of 
soils:  when  a  choice  can  be  made,  we  should  always  give  pre- 
ference to  that  which  is  sandy  and  light;  if  shallow  it  can  be 
easily  trenched  and  enriched,  and  made  one  of  the  most  suitable; 
if  loamy,  all  that  need  be  done  is  to  dig  and  manure  its  surface, 
unless  heavy,  when  the  plants  will  flourish  all  the  better  if  it  is 
trenched.  A  cultivator  of  our  acquaintance,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston,  who  gives  much  attention  to  his  dahlias,  trenched  a  bor- 
der, composed,  naturally,  of  a  rich  loam,  to  the  depth  of  three 
feet!  The  result  was,  as  might  be  expected,  an  unusual  display 
of  blossoms.  The  one  great  cause  of  failure,  among  dahlia  grow- 
ers, is  simply  the  neglect  of  planting  in  a  soil  sufficiently  deep 
for  the  fibrous  roots  to  run  and  ramify,  and  gather  nourishment. 
Too  many  there  are  who  imagine  that  a  hole,  a  foot  wide  and  ten 
or  fifteen  inches  deep,  answers  every  purpose.  W^hatever  the 
soil  may  be,  whether  rich  or  poor,  it  should  be  light  and  deep. 

The  best  manure  for  dahlias  appears  to  be,  as  lar  as  our  prac- 
tice extends,  that  from  old  hot-beds;  or,  if  this  cannot  be  readi- 
ly procured,  well  decomposed   stable   dung   of  any  kind.     De- 
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cayed  leaves  are  also  an  excellent  manure,  and  are  the  most  suit- 
able of  any  for  placing  immediately  around  the  rools,  especially 
when  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  a  small  plant.  We  have  expe- 
rienced very  bad  efiects  from  the  too  free  use  of  strong  heating 
manures;  when  the  young  roots  come  in  contact  with  such,  they 
are  apt  to  rot  and  lose  their  extremities.  Street  sweepings  should 
be  used  very  sparingly.  An  amateur  friend  of  ours  tried  that 
fertilizing  substance,  bone  <lust,  the  past  season,  with  very  good 
effect.  Let  such  manure  as  is  made  use  of,  in  all  cases  be  well 
rotted,  and  no  fears  may  be  entertained. 

There  are  various  opinions  respecting  the  situation  and  expo- 
sure of  dahlias;  all  agree  that  it  should  be  sheltered  from  the 
winds  as  much  as  possible.  Some  prefer  a  very  sjmny  aspect, 
others  a  partially  shaded  one;  some  plant  exposed  to  the  North, 
others  to  the  South  and  West.  For  our  own  part  we  prefer  a 
perfectly  open  situation,  where  the  air  circulates  freely,  and,  if 
there  is  any  choice,  a  Southerly  aspect.  We  never  plant  near 
high  fences,  or  under  the  drip  of  trees,  unless  with  some  poor 
sort,  which  we  are  indifferent  about,  merely  to  fill  up  a  border. 
In  both  places  they  draw  up  slenderly,  the  colors  of  the  flowers 
are  faint,  and  the  branches  weak.  We  have  always  noticed  that 
an  airy  situation  is  the  most  beneficial.  Wlien  planted  in  beds 
we  prefer  to  have  the  rows  and  walks  run  from  East  to  West. 

Propagation  of  the  roots. — After  what  has  been  given  by  Mr. 
Putnam  and  Mr.  Mackenzie,  (vol.  I,  pp.  130  and  172,)  it  would 
be  mere  repetition  for  us  to  detail  the  various  modes  of  propaga- 
tion. By  cuttings  and  separation  of  the  roots  are  the  methods. 
For  all  ordinary  purposes  the  dividing  of  the  roots  answers  well; 
if  the  object  is  simply  to  duplicate  or  triplicate  a  variety,  sepa- 
rate the  roots,  which  can  be  done  without  trouble;  but  if  the 
object  is  to  raise  plants  to  sell,  especially  of  rare  varieties,  they 
should  be  grown  from  cuttings.  Let  it  be  always  borne  in  mind, 
when  cutting  the  roots  asunder,  to  leave  a  prominent  eye  on  each 
tuber.  Cuttings  cannot  be  easily  rooted  without  the  aid  of  a 
hot-bed.  Some  cultivators  prefer  cuttings  ;  others  tubers. 
Either  the  one  or  the  other,  properly  treated,  will  produce  an 
abundance  of  flowers. 

Planting  the  roots. — We  will  suppose  the  plants  to  be  stand- 
ing in  pots:  whether  raised  from  seed,  cuttings  or  tubers,  is  im- 
material. We  will  also  suppose  the  soil  to  have  been  duly  pre- 
pared, as  we  have  before  mentioned.  Mark  out  the  rows  where 
the  plants  are  to  stand;  dig  the  holes,  and,  carefully  turning  the 
plants  out  of  the  pots,  place  them  therein;  fill  up  with  fine  soil, 
and  finish  with  a  light  watering.  The  depth  of  planting  depends 
somewhat  upon  the  plant;  we  generally  set  from  one  to  two 
inches  deeper  than  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pots:  if  the 
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stems  are  weak  we^  increase  the  distance  slightly;  if  tubers  are 
set  out,  they  should  be  covered  about  two  inches. 

The  planting  season  may  commence  early  in  May,  and  be 
continued  until  July.  A  succession  of  roots  may  be  set  out 
every  fortnight  for  six  weeks;  for  a  main  bloom,  however,  to 
be  in  full  splendor  by  the  middle  of  September,  from  the  1st  to 
the  15th  of  June  is  the  most  proper  time,  that  is,  suppos- 
ing the  plants  to  be  growing  and  well  rooted  in  pots,  and  four  or 
five  inches  high.  We  have  some  data,  which  have  been  taken 
by  ourselves,  of  the  progress  of  plants.     They  run  thus: — 

Dahlias  planted  the  20th  of  June  were  budded  the  first  of 
August,  and  in  full  flower  about  the  25th  of  September. 

A  few  plants  set  out  the  5th  of  July,  and  carefully  attended, 
were  in  bud  the  10th  of  August,  and  in  full  bloom  the  oOth  of 
September. 

A  few  others  planted  the  ISth  of  July,  and  encouraged  as 
much  as  possible,  flowered  in  good  perfection  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember; these  were  dwarf  varieties,  (about  three  feet.) 

But  we  merely  insert  these  facts,  that  those  who  desire  it  may 
have  some  guide  to  the  time  of  their  flowering,  from  the  period 
of  setting  out  the  roots. 

Summer  management,  pruning,  ^-c. — Considerable  depends, 
for  the  well  doing  of  the  plants,  upon  the  summer  culture,  prun- 
ing, &c.  Few  cultivators  trim  off  the  branches  sufficiently  to 
keep  the  plants  in  good  shape;  and  a  larger  portion  of  the  growers, 
in  this  country,  never  take  a  single  lateral  shoot  from  a  plant.  Some 
kinds  need  but  little  pruning,  whileothers  require  a  monthly  cutting 
away  of  half  the  superfluous  branches.  We  shall  mention  some 
varieties  which  particularly  need  it.  After  the  plants  have  be- 
come established,  and  acquired  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  inch- 
es, they  should  each  be  carefully  staked  with  strong  poles,  cut 
to  or  near  the  various  heights  which  it  is  supposed  the  respect- 
ive varieties  will  attain.  These  should  be  driven  into  the  ground 
sufficiently  to  hold  them  firm:  tie  the  plJints  neatly  to  them  as 
they  advance,  and  allow  no  lateral  shoots  to  grow  within  three  or 
four  feet  of  the  surface  of  the  soil,  for  the  tall  growing  kinds, 
nor  within  fifteen  or  twenty  inches  for  the  dwarfs.  If  the  weath- 
er should  be  dry  they  will  need  water,  and  some  old  coarse  ma- 
nure, laid  at  and  around  the  base  of  the  stems,  will  keep  the  soil 
cool  and  moist,  and  enhance  the  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  the 
blooms.  When  the  buds  appear  occasional  supplies  of  liquid 
manure,  perhaps  twice  a  week,  will  also  be  very  beneficial. 
Keep  down  all  weeds,  and  no  other  care  is  requisite  until  the 
roots  are  taken  up. 

To  prune  dahlias  judiciously  requires  some  judgment  and  con- 
siderable practice:  it  is  always  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side;  and 
to  cut  away  too  much  is  worse  than  too  little.     Commence  with 
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lateral  shoots:  only  one  main  stem,  in  any^  case,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  grow;  when  the  laterals  appear,  nip  them  out  with  the 
thumb  and  finger,  in  preference  to  using  the  knife,  up  to  the  de- 
sired distance  from  the  soil.  Three  or  four  should  then  be  suf- 
fered to  proceed  and  be  carefully  tied  to  the  stake;  when  these 
in  their  turn  throw  out  their  laterals,  they  should  also  be  divested 
of  them  to  a  degree,  and  the  centre  of  the  plant  kept  open  to 
the  sun  and  air;  not  so  much  open,  we  do  not  mean,  as  to  lake  out 
the  whole  centre  of  the  bush,  but  to  cut  away  all  cross  branches 
and  weak  shoots.  Dodds's  ISlary  is  an  example  of  excessive 
growth  and  profusion  of  both  branches  and  buds;  and  without 
considerable  trimming  the  blooms  are  very  inferior.  Criterion 
is  another,  and  we  might  name  many,  but  these,  we  presume, 
will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  our  remarks.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  require  but  little  pruning;  Princess  Victoria,  (Widnall's,) 
Rising  Sun,  King  of  Dahlias, '&c.  should  be  cut  very  cautiously. 
It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  rules  for  pruning,  otherwise 
than  to  note,  that  those  which  are  disposed  to  branch  very  freely 
require  the  most;  and  those  which  make  erect  growths  with  [ew 
laterals  the  least.  Once  a  fortnight,  certainly,  the  plants  should 
be  looked  carefully  over,  pruned,  divested  of  superfluous  buds, 
(particularly  imperfect  ones,)  and  tied  up  safely  to  the  stakes. 
One  sudden  and  violent  wind,  when  unprepared,  might  destroy 
all  the  labors  and  cherished  expectations  of  a  whole  season. 

Suckers  often  spring  from  the  root,  and  if  allowed  to  grow 
take  away  considerable  nourishment,  which  would  otherwise  pass 
into  the  main  stem.  When  such  suckers  begin  to  grow  they 
should  be  imnjediately  taken  off.  If  it  is  desirable  to  increase  the 
variety,  a  small  portion  of  the  root  should  be  slit  off  with  the 
sucker;  plant  in  a  pot,  and  with  proper  attention  it  will  form 
handsome  tubers  by  October.  If  plants  are  not  wished  for,  cut 
them  off  close  up  to  the  place  from  whence  they  issue.  Some 
kinds  appear  to  throw  up  suckers  from  a  constitutional  habit. 
Jupiter  (Widnall's,)  and  Dodds's  Mary  are  two  of  this  character. 

In  dry  soils  moss  may  be  used  very  advantageously.  The 
past  season  we  spread  about  two  inches  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil  around  the  plants;  this  kept  the  earth  constantly  moist,  thus 
not  subjecting  the  roots,  which  always,  when  the  plants  are  vigor- 
ous, approach  the  surface,  to  the  alternations  of  drought  and  wet. 
It  also  prevents  the  soil  from  becoming  baked,  as  it  frequently 
will  when  the  plants  are  abundantly  watered.  In  the  moss  the 
roots  run  freely,  and  when  the  water  is  administered  the  points, 
or  spongioles,  as  they  are  termed,  take  it  up  more  readily  than 
they  would  if  turned  upon  a  dry  surface,  where  it  immediately 
passes  away,  or  is  quickly  evaporated.  We  have  only  tried  the 
experiment  one  season:  we  shall  endeavor  to  continue  it  the 
coming  summer,  and  we  would  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  cul- 
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tlvators,  more  particularly  amateurs.  Continual  watering  washes 
the  soil  from  the  roots,  and  disfigures  the  appearance  of  the  beds, 
while  clear  moss  has  a  freshness  and  neatness  about  it  which  am- 
ply repays  for  the  trouble  of  procuring  it. 

Taking  up  the  roots,  their  preservation,  <^'C. — We  have  thus 
arrived  at  the  close  of  the  season — to  the  time  of  taking  up  the 
tubers.  There  are  various  opinions  respecting  the  time  of  tak- 
ing up  the  roots;  some  cultivators  say  as  soon  as  the  branches 
are  destroyed  by  frost,  and  others  not  until  cold  sets  in  and  the 
ground  freezes.  The  advocates  of  the  former  system  state  that 
the  roots  immediately  push  new  shoots  if  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  ground,  while  those  who  advocate  the  latter  affirm  that  they 
are  better  ripened,  and  thus  rendered  more  certain  of  being 
safely  kept  during  the  winter.  We  have  tried  each  mode,  but 
not  sufficiently  to  pronounce  the  one  or  the  other  to  be  the  most 
safe;  considerable  depends  upon  the  growth  of  the  plants  and 
the  dryness  or  wetness  of  autumn.  If  the  autumn  has  been  very 
dry,  and  the  plants  have  suffered  for  water,  until  the  time  when 
the  frost  has  killed  the  tops,  and  heavy  rains  ensue  afterwards, 
it  would  most  certainly  be  a  judicious  mode  to  take  them  up  im- 
mediately; but,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  fall  has  been  wet,  and, 
after  frost,  dry  and  fine  weather  ensues,  then,  undoubtedly,  it 
would  be  as  well  or  better  to  let  the  tubers  remain  a  few  weeks 
in  the  ground.  Judgment  alone  is  the  guide  in  this  case  as  in 
others:  to  be  on  the  safest  side,  we  should  prefer  taking  up  early 
than  late.  The  most  important  thing  to  guard,  against  is  the  pre- 
mature starting  of  the  eyes  of  the  tubers. 

When  the  frost  has  destroyed  the  leaves  and  stems  they  should 
be  immediately  cut  away  as  close  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  as 
possible,  below,  if  it  can  be  done,  where  the  frost  has  reached; 
then  let  a  little  earth  be  drawn  over  the  crowns  of  the  root,  so 
as  to  throw  off  the  rain,  and  all  is  done  till  such  time  as  the  ope- 
ration of  taking  up  is  decided  upon.  For  this  purpose  a  dry 
day  should  be  selected,  and  the  work  carefully  performed.  With 
a  spade  take  away  the  soil  from  the  roots:  lift  them  steadily,  and 
shake  off  as  much  of  the  soil  as  possible.  Carry  them  into  an 
airy  shed  or  other  dry  situation,  out  of  the  way  of  the  hot  sun, 
and  there  let  them  remain  a  few  days:  then  pack  them  away  in 
the  cellar,  the  green-house,  or  wherever  it  is  intended  to  keep 
them. 

The  modes  of  preserving  dahlias  during  winter  are  many  and 
various.  If  the  roots  are  well  grown,  well  ri|)ened,  and  well 
taken  up,  they  will  keep  almost  any  where  out  of  the  danger  of 
frost.  But  this  is  so  seldom  the  case,  that  some  more  particular 
precautions  appear  to  be  necessary  for  their  safety  during  their 
dormant  season.  One  cultivator  has  informed  us  that  he  barrels 
the  roots  up,  like  potatoes;  another  that  he  packs  or  throws  them 
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in  with  potatoes  :  a  tliird  places  them  in  dry  sand  in  a  dry- 
cellar;  a  fourth  keeps  them  on  trellised  shelves  in  the  same  situ- 
ation; a  fifth  under  the  stages  of  a  green-house,  and  others  in 
ovens,  &c.  &c.  We  have  generally  kept  ours,  or  at  least  the 
more  choice  ones,  in  the  green-house,  where,  we  think,  if  it  is 
a  dry  one,  they  keep  as  well  as  any  where:  we  have  also  kept 
them  in  a  cellar,  laid  on  shelves,  with  good  success.  In  cellars 
where  there  are  furnaces  they  keep  remarkably  well.  But  as 
there  are  but  few  cultivators  who  possess  green-houses,  and  fewer 
who  have  cellars  with  furnaces,  we  can  only  say  that,  as  far  as 
we  are  informed,  they  will  keep  well  in  boxes,  or  on  shelves  in 
any  ordinary  dry  cellar.  In  a  damp  one  they  are  almost  sure 
to  perish.  In  whatever  situation  they  may  be  placed,  no  frost 
or  dampness  should  be  allowed  to  penetrate.  Look  them  over, 
at  least,  onct  a  month,  and  if  any  sign  of  decay  appears  it  should 
be  cut  away-      Preserve  their  names  carefully. 

We  have  thus  been  explicit,  though  at  the  sacrifice  of  consid- 
erable space,  in  order  that  every  thing  in  relation  to  their  culti- 
vation might  be  understood.  Many  of  our  friends  have  given 
up  the  growth  of  this  most  splendid  flower,  on  account  of  the 
ill  success  which  they  have  experienced.  We  hope  that  what 
■we  have  said  will  explain  away  all  the  difficulties  in  cultivation 
which  have  been  encountered.  We  are  confident  that  the  dahlia 
can  be  grown  in  any  soil,  even  where  it  is  not,  naturally,  more 
than  six  inches  in  depth:  and  the  want  of  proper  soil,  we  believe, 
has  been  the  one  great  obstacle  to  their  growth.  Insects  have 
been  supposed  to  have  caused  disappointment  in  many  instances, 
but  we  are  firm  in  the  belief  that  the  dahlia  is  so  rapid  a  grower, 
when  flourishing  in  vigor,  that  the  attacks  of  these  insidious  foes 
are  rendered  comparatively  harmless.  I^he  worst  results  which 
Ave  have  ever  experienced  by  them,  has  been  the  destruction  of 
the  petals  of  some  choice  and  beautiful  flower,  upon  which  we 
had  set  our  hopes,  while  anxiously  awaiting  its  full  expansion. 
But  in  one  night  all  our  highest  expectations  have  been  destroy- 
ed, and  morning  has  revealed  to  our  eyes  a  disfigured  flower, 
which,  the  evening  previous,  bid  fair  to  excel  all  that  we  had 
imagined  lovely  in  the  dahlia.  The  first  time  we  have  perceived 
these  insects  was  the  past  season,  and  so  late  that  we  had  not 
time  to  institute  any  experiments.  In  England  they  are  troubled 
in  this  way  with  eanoigs,  which  they  catch  by  hanging  some  hol- 
low reed  upon  the  stake,  into  which  they  enter  during  the  day, 
and  are  thus  entrapped  and  destroyed. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  we  should  say  a  few  w'ords  respecting 
the  new  varieties.  But  every  year  brings  forward  something 
superior  in  beauty,  and  we  have  thought  it  best  not  to  occupy 
our  pages  with  mere  catalogue  descriptions.  Hoping  that  what 
we  have  written  may  be  the  means  of  extending  the  cultivation 
of  this  magnificent  flower,  we  close  our  observations  at  this  time. 
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Art.  IV.     Jfotes  on  Gardens  and  J^^rseries. 

Belmont  Place,  Mr.  Cushhvg''s,  Feb.  28//i. — We  have  never 
visited  this  fine  place  when  the  collection  of  plants  looked  belter 
than  they  do  at  the  present  moment.  The  specimens  of  the  va- 
rious plants  have  continued  to  increase  in  size,  and  have  now  ac- 
quired sufficient  strength  to  bloom  abundantly  and  with  full  vigor. 
Some  new  additions  have  been  made,  though  not  to  any  great 
extents,  and  those  who  seek  for  new  varieties  will  find  less  at  Mr. 
Cushing's  than  at  some  other  private  gardens  and  nurseries. 

Several  improvements  have  been  made,  the  past  year,  on  the 
place.  Since  our  last  visit  JMr.  Gushing  has  erected  a  large, 
convenient  and  well  constructed  dwelling  for  Mr.  Haggerston, 
at  the  opposite  point  from  where  he  formerly  resided,  situated 
on  the  main  road  to  West  Cambridge:  attached  to  the  dwelling 
is  a  fine  dairy,  erected  in  a  beautiful  style,  and  finished  in  a 
superior  and  w^orkmanlike  manner.  It  will  serve  as  a  model  to 
all  who  may  feel  desirous  of  adding  such  structures  to  their 
farms.  We  hope,  at  some  future  time,  by  permission  of  Mr. 
Gushing,  to  ofi^er  our  readers  a  pl^n  of  this  building.  Many 
more  improvements  are  contemplated  and  making;  the  more  im- 
portant of  these  is  the  erection  of  a  new  mansion,  upon,  or  near, 
the  site  of  the  present  one,  which,  we  have  understood,  will  be 
razed  to  the  ground  in  the  spring.  But  we  reserve  our  remarks 
on  this  subject  until  another  opportunity. 

The  green-house,  or  large  centre  house  of  the  main  range, 
which  we  entered  first,  is  arrapged  in  excellent  order.  Gerani- 
ums and  roses  cover  the  two  first  stages,  and  the  miscellaneous 
plants  occupy  the  back  stage:  one  of  the  small  end  stages  is 
filled  wMth  heaths,  and  the  opposite  one  with  various  plants, — the 
whole  flourishing  in  full  health,  and  displaying  one  dense  mass  of 
luxuriant  foliage  and  beautiful  flowers.  Entering  the  house  from 
the  front,  the  first  plants  that  strike  the  eye  are  an  Azalea  indica 
hybrida,  and  A.  ledifolia,  both  covered  with  a  profusion  of  crim- 
son and  white  blossoms.  A  plant  of  jErica  concolor,'  about  five 
feet  high,  and  one  sheet  of  bloom,  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  surpassingly  elegant  objects  we  have  ever  seen.  The  flow- 
ers are  produced  in  threes  upon  the  point  of  every  terminal 
shoot;  they  are  tubular,  slightly  curved  downward,  a  little  open 
at  the  mouth,  of  a  brilliant  and  glossy  red,  tipped  with  pale  yel- 
low. It  is  decidedly  one  of  the  showiest  in  cultivation:  the 
plant  was  imported  from  Liverpool  two  years  since,  and  is 
probably  (with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  small  plants,)  only 
in  this  collection.  On  the  back  stage,  immediately  in  the  rear 
of  these  plants,  the  lemons  and  oranges  were  literally  loaded 
with  their  golden  fruit:  sisveral  small   plants  of  rhododendrons 
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were  superb  with  from  three  to  ten  heads  of  flowers  each;  we 
could  not  observe,  out  of  several  plants  in  bloom,  any  two  which 
were  alike,  though  they  were  mostly  imported  for  one  kind. 
One  received  for  the  R.  Russellidniou  has  not  proved  to  be 
true. 

The  geraniums  had  scarcely  begun  to  open  their  buds,  but  a 
fine  show  may  be  expected  from  the  middle  of  March  until  the 
middle  or  end  of  May.  The  heaths  looked,  generally,  very 
well,  and  several  were  in  flower.  E.  caffra?  and  persoluta  both 
charming,  as  was  also  the  arborea,  which  was  raised  from  seed: 
E.  resinosa,  which  we  Imve  heretofore  called  ardens,  has  been 
lovely  for  a  long  period,  and  will  remain  so  for  some  time  to 
come;  it  is  one  of  the  most  desirable:  E.  Bowiedna,  with  white 
flowers,  had  been  elegant:  E.  ventricosa  superba  was  finely  in 
bud.  Mr.  Haggerston  informs  us  that  he  cannot  see  any  dilfer- 
ence  between  this  and  the  ventricosa;  at  any  rate  ii  is  a  valuable 
plant,  and  should  be  extensively  spread  about  in  all  collections. 
Azalea  indica  var.  Smithu  coccinea  and  ignescens  were  each 
coming  into  flower:  they  somewhat  resemble  each  other  both  in 
the  color  of  the  flowers  and  the  habit  of  growth;  the  former  is, 
liowever,  the  most  abundant  Iploomer,  often  producing  six  to  eight 
blossoms  in  a  cluster.  A  strong  plant  of  either  kind  would  have 
an  imposing  effect  in  full  bloom,  and  contrast  finely  with  the 
snowy  blossoms  of  the  ledifulia,  or  the  light  rosy  purple  tints  of 
the  indica  hybrida. 

But  the  most  gorgeous  of  all  the  plants  was  the  i?hododen- 
dron  hybridum,  the  largest  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  The 
plant  has  been  in  ill  health,  but  is. now  fast  recovering.  Two 
years  since,  in  the  winter,  at  wliich  time  we  made  mention  of 
it,  this  very  plant  was  turned  into  the  border,  in  one  of  the  com- 
partments next  to  the  green-house;  but  it  soon  showed  signs  of 
disease,  and  Mr.  Haggerston  had  it  taken  up  and  potted:  it  soon 
began  to  mend,  and  every  branch  has  produced  a  cluster  of  buds, 
which  were  now  expanding:  more  ihan  forty  of  its  brilliant  hued 
umbels  presented  as  magnificent  a  sight  as  could  be  imagined, 
and  more  than  fifty  more  will  be  added  to  this  great  number  by 
the  middle  of  March;  and  from  that  period  until  early  in  April 
it  will  preserve  all  its  attractions.  No  one  who  looks  upon  this 
plant,  and  possesses  a  green-house,  can  be  contented  to  rest 
satisfied  until  he  obtains  one;  and  indeed  those  who  do  not 
own  so  desirable  a  structure  need  not  be  denied  the  gratification 
of  beholding  its  great  beauty,  for  any  ordinary  cellar  will  pre- 
serve a  plant  in  good  health,  which  will  display  its  blossoms  by 
being  brought  into  the  parlor  in  March,  or  in  the  open  air  in  the 
month  of  May. 

In  small  pots,  upon  the  front  shelves,  plants  of  the  Lobelia 
bicolor  were  profusely  laden  with   its  blue   and   silver  flowers: 
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gracefully  declined  in  its  habit  of  growth,  but  with  the  flowers 
on  upright  peduncles,  it  formed  one  of  most  exquisite  objects 
which  we  noticed.  Gnidia  jjinifolia  here,  as  well  as  at  other 
places,  we  found  in  full  Hovver.  The  double  furze,  or  whin,  of 
which  there  is  here  a  small  but  thrifty  plant,  added  gayness,  by 
its  golden  tints,  to  the  sombre  foliage  of  the  camellias,  rhododen- 
drons, &c.  A  species  of  Spirae'a  from  China,  which  we  have 
also  previously  noticed,  v.as  full  of  its  pretty  flowers.  But  we 
need  not  enumerate  all  the  plants,  as  they  have  principally  been 
noticed  at  length  heretofore.  On  the  rafters  ^Ir.  Haggerston 
has  trained  a  Greville,  multiflora  and  Lady  Banks's  yellow  and 
white  roses,  and  the  Wistaria  Consequana.  The  Lady  Banks's 
w'hite  had  opened  a  cluster  of  its  tiny  blossoms,  and  in  a  (ew 
weeks  there  will  be  a  very  pretty  display.  The  multiflora  reach- 
es to  the  top  of  the  house.  We  hope  Mr.  Haggerston  will  bud 
the  strong  shoots  of  this  plant  with  the  various  tea  roses  the 
coming  season;  nothing  could  exceed  it  in  beauty  when  in 
flower. 

In  the  compartment  adjoining  the  green-house,  between  that 
and  the  stoves,  where  the  large  rhododendron,  just  mentioned, 
was  formerly  planted,  and  which  at  this  time  has  two  large  ca- 
mellias growing  in  the  border,  we  found  two  splendid  paeonies 
in  bloom;  P.  JMoulan  papaveracea  had  upwards  of  fifteen  flow- 
ers expanded,  and  some  buds  yet  to  open,  and  the  var.  Banksice 
was  literally  breaking  down  with  more  than  twenty-five  blossoms, 
fully  open,  some  of  which  would  measure  twenty-five  inches  in 
circumference:  so  heavy  were  the  flowers,  that  some  of  the 
greatest  of  them  it  was  found  necessary  to  tie  up  to  stakes,  to 
prevent  them  from  drooping,  and  to  make  them  show  to  advan- 
tage. The  papaveracea  was  equally  as  superb,  and  we  scarcely 
know  which  we  should  choose  were  we  compelled  to  cultivate 
but  one  of  the  two.  Both  varieties  are  among  the  showiest 
plants  which  ornament  either  the  green-house  or  the  conserva- 
tory. It  is  true  their  blossoms  are  rather  fugitive,  but  their 
enormous  size  and  the  profusion  of  them  repay  in  a  degree  their 
short  duration.  The  large  single  camellia  which  Mr.  Haggers- 
ton inarched  last  season  had  been  in  great  beauty,  from  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  its  blossoms:  many  of  the  inarchirigs  flowered 
very  handsomely.  Some  peach  trees  in  pots,  standing  here,  were 
setting  their  fruit  finely.  A  Greville  rose,  trained  to  the  back 
wall,  was  showing  several  clusters  of  buds. 

The  stoves  afford  less  gratification,  now  that  the  pines  take 
up  so  much  room,  than  heretofore:  what  space  there  is,  how- 
ever, on  the  shelves  on  the  back  wall  and  the  curb  to  the  pit, 
is  stocked  with  pretty  things.  Among  others  Bletia  Tanker- 
v\\\(B  was  very  conspicuous.  Allamanda  cathartica,  with  its 
yellow  blossoms,  was  beautiful.     Petunia  Block/,   raised  from 
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seed  last  summer,  and  a  very  handsome  variety,  made  a  fine  ap- 
pearance. Passiflora  phoenicea,  which  was  received  from  Liv- 
erpool about  two  years  since,  has  not  yet  flowered;  the  plant 
has  made  a  very  vigorous  growth,  and  Mr.  Haggerston  hopes  to 
see  its  blossoms  the  coming  summer,  which  are  said  to  be  the 
most  elegant  of  all  the  species.  P.  Kermeslna  is  so  weak  a 
growing  species,  that  notwithstanding  the  individual  beauty  of  the 
blossoms  it  will  not,  we  fear,  become  a  very  great  favorite  in 
collections.  It  probably  requires  a  somewhat  dilierent  treatment 
from  the  quadrangularis  and  its  allies. 

Combretum  purpureum  was  just  putting  out  its  new  wood, 
and,  in  a  few  instances,  its  flower  buds.  Astrapse^a  Wallichu 
has  flowered  the  present  season.  The  cactuses  are  looking  well 
and  showing  flower  buds.  Cereus  phyllanthoides  flowered  here 
not  long  since,  and  the  tube  of  the  blossom  was  upwards  of  ten 
inches  in  length;  Mr.  Haggerston  informs  us,  however,  that  it  is 
not  worth  growing,  and  the  plant,  which  is  large,  will  be  grafted 
in  a  few  weeks.  On  a  plant  of  C.  speciosisslmus  Mr.  Haggers- 
ton has  been  trying  an  experiment;  this  is  to  give  it  a  sunny  and 
warm  situation,  so  as  to  harden  and  ripen  wood,  when,  it  is 
stated,  it  will  produce  flowers  as  freely  as  the  Epiphyllum  spe- 
cidsum.  Mr.  Haggerston  has,  as  well  as  ourselves,  much  doubt 
respecting  its  utility:  it  is  wholly  artificial,  and  will  not  answer 
any  good  purpose.     Cereus  grandiflorus  has  ripened  seed. 

The  pines  are  doing  well,  and  are  preparing  to  throw  up  fine 
buds.  On  the  rafters  the  vines  had  pushed  several  inches,  and 
were  showing  many  fine  clusters  of  buds,  and  a  good  crop  may 
be  anticipated  very  early.  We  shall  endeavor  to  note  Mr.  Hag- 
gerston's  practice,  in  order  to  see  what  success  will  attend  the 
raising  of  grapes  in  pineries. 

From  the  stoves  we  visited  the  graperies,  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  range.  Here  we  found  the  experiment  about  being  put 
into  operation  for  the  retarding  of  the  grape  crop.  The  mode 
is  that  communicated  by  Dr.  Torrey,  at  page  12  of  the  present 
volume,  translated  from  the  German.  It  is  gratifying  in  a  high 
degree  to  see  this  system  about  to  be  tested  here,  and  we  are 
glad  that  Mr.  Gushing  is  the  first  one  to  make  the  attempt;  if  it 
succeeds,  as  we  have  no  doubt  it  will,  (and  whether  it  does  or 
not  we  shall  inform  our  readers,)  we  shall  feel  gratified  in  know- 
ing that  through  our  Magazine  the  method  was  given  to  Ameri- 
can cultivators.  Mr.  Haggerston  will  pursue  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent course  from  that  of  the  system  alluded  to;  it  is  this:  the 
vines  are  already  buried  in  the  earth,  and  as  soon  as  warm  weath- 
er advances  he  intends  to  cover  the  border,  as  well  as  the  plants, 
with  ice;  on  this  leaves,  and  on  the  whole  boards. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that,  last  year,  the  crop  was  considera- 
bly retarded   by   simply  covering  the  house  and   border  with 
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boards:  this  will  be  favorable  to  the  success  of  the  system  now 
under  practice,  as  the  vines  will  not  be  near  so  easily  excited  as 
those  grown  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Wr.  Haggerston  stated  to 
us  that  grapes  were  cut,  in  most  excellent  order,  from  these  very 
vines,  as  late  as  \he  first  of  February  of  the  present  year.  We 
feel  a  great  degree  of  interest  in  this  experiment,  and  shall  en- 
deavor to  make  ourselves  informed  of  the  progress  of  the  vines 
through  the  season;  and  we  shall,  if  possible,  induce  Mr.  Hag- 
gerston  to  give  us  a  diary  of  the  daily,  or,  at  least,  monthly,  pro- 
gress of  the  vines  subjected  to  the  new  system. 

In  the  back  sheds  of  the  hoiises  we  found  two  fine  beds  of 
mushrooms,  which  have  produced  freely  all  the  winter:  bushels 
have  been  picked  from  them.  We  were  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  grown  upon  the  place,  and  we  are  glad  to  find 
that  they  are  getting  to  be  an  indispensable  article  for  the  table. 
W^e  wish  to  see  them  grown  for  the  market,  and  hope  jMr.  jMc 
Cullough  or  Mr.  Mason  will  take  the  hint  from  this  to  do  so. 
The  pits,  in  the  forcing  ground,  are  in  operation,  and  we  found 
two  different  plantations  of  cauliflowers  coming  on;  the  plants  of 
one  of  them  were  quite  large.  Beans,  in  pots,  were  also  coming 
forward,  and  at  one  end  of  the  pit  preparations  were  making  for 
planting  cucumbers.  This  pit  answers  every  purpose  for  early 
forcing. 

Mr.  Haggerston  intends  making  a  short  visit  to  New  York  in 
a  few  days.  We  have  no  doubt  he  will  be  highly  pleased  with 
his  journey.  Every  head  gardener  of  such  places  as  Mr.  Cush- 
ing's  and  Col.  Perkins's  should  make  at  least  one  annual  visit  to 
New  lork  and  Philadelphia.  Their  employers,  as  well  as 
themselves,  would  reap  great  advantages  from  such  visits.  We 
wish  him  a  pleasant  journey. 

Oakley  Place,  Afr.  PraWs,  Feb.  2. — The  collection  here 
has  received  but  few  additions  during  the  past  two  years.  There 
are,  however,  some  excellent  specimens  of  various  plants;  among 
others  two  white  azaleas,  which  we  have  before  noticed:  one 
was  at  this  time  displaying  its  snowy  blossoms  in  great  profu- 
sion; the  other  was  coming  forward:  a  very  large  phoenicea  was 
also  nearly  in  bloom.  The  large  ^^cacia  longifolia,  which  has 
been  repeatedly  headed  down,  was  showy  with  its  yellow  racemes 
of  flowers.  A  very  pretty  species  of  Babidna^  with  large  deep 
blue  flowers,  also  attracted  our  attention.  Lady  Banks's  double 
white  rose  had  expanded  a  cluster  of  blossoms:  Mr.  McLennan 
showed  us  a  plant  upwards  of  four  feet  high,  which  has  been 
grown  from  a  bud  since  last  July,  at  which  time  a  Boursalt  rose 
in  a  pot  was  made  use  of  for  the  stock.  The  plant  is  full  of 
buds,  which  will  open  in  a  few  weeks:  it  is  trained  round  a  few 
stakes,  and  will  be  a  lovely  object.  We  cannot  too  highly  re- 
commend the  practice  of  budding  the  weaker  growing  roses  on 
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strong  growing  stocks;  all  the  tea  roses,  particularly  the  yellow, 
the  noisettes,  and  many  others,  produce  much  finer  specimens 
of  flowers.  The  Lady  Banks  rose,  both  the  white  and  yellow, 
are  shy  in  producing  flowers  on  small  plants,  but  when  budded 
they  bloom  the  first  season. 

But  the  finest  display  which  will  be  made  here  will  be  the 
Wistaria  Consequana,  which  is  trained  to  the  trellis  on  the  back 
wall:  it  has  now  upwards  of  thirty  large  clusters  of  buds  upon 
it,  and  it  is  probable  it  will  be  the  first  plant  which  has  flowered 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  except  the  premature  blossoms  of  one 
or  two  plants  in  small  pots.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  green-house 
climbers  known,  and  no  one  should  be  without  a  plant.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  all  who  see  this  plant  when  in  full  beauty  will 
be  anxious  to  possess  it.  We  have  before  alluded  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  stood  out  in  New  York  for  several  years,  and  flower- 
ed well  every  season:  it  will  undoubtedly,  with  slight  protection, 
succeed  as  well,  and  flower  equally  abundantly,  planted  on  a  South 
border,  where  it  could  be  trained  to  a  wall  or  fence.  It  is  of 
slow  progress  until  it  attains  a  little  size,  when  it  is  one  of  the 
most  rapid  growers. 

The  camellias  have  flowered  well,  but  were  now  done.  Po- 
jygala  grandiflora  was  opening.  Mr.  McLennan  has  raised  some 
seedling  heaths,  which  look  exceedingly  well:  we  hope  there 
will  be  some  new  kinds;  it  is  desirable  that  seeds  of  all  the  more 
choice  should  be  procured  from  abroad,  as  it  is  next  to  impossi- 
ble to  import  a  plant  alive.  We  predict  a  pretty  general  cultiva- 
tion of  the  heaths  when  they  are  known,  and  we  are  anxious 
that  many  of  the  best  should  be  introduced  by  the  means  of  seeds. 
An  abundance  of  stocks,  roses,  geraniums,  &c.  were  blooming 
finely.  The  grape  vines  on  the  rafters  were  breaking  well, 
and  denoted  a  good  crop.  Every  thing  is  kept  in  the  nicest 
order  by  Mr.  McLennan. 

In  the  forcing-ground  Mr.  McLennan  showed  us  cucumber 
plants  in  pots,  which  were  throwing  out  their  second  rough 
leaves.  The  beds  were  ready  for  hilling  out:  a  warm  day  was 
all  that  was  wanting  to  perform  the  operation  of  transplanting. 
Mr.  McLennan  always  produces  cucumbers  in  good  season,  and 
raises  very  beautiful  specimens. 

Messrs.  Hovcy^s^  Cambridgeport. — The  largest  sale  collection 
of  heaths  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  is  to  be  found  here,  embracing 
several  of  the  most  beautiful  kinds.  E.  tubiflora,  pubescens,  pu- 
bescens  major,  cafl'ra.'',  herbacea,  arborea  and  bdccans,  are  now 
in  bloom.  The  plants  of  the  latter  are  large  and  well  formed, 
and  are  entirely  covered  with  its  charmingly  beautiful,  globular, 
rosy  corols:  though  less  brilliant  than  the  E.  concolor,  which 
we  have  before  mentioned,  it  is  not  less  attractive:  there  is  a 
grace  in  the  formation  and  disposition  of  the  flowers,  and  a  live- 
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liness  in  their  rich  tints,  which  are  found  in  but  few  species. 
The  only  objection  to  it  is,  the  faded  appearance  of  its  fohage, 
when  the  plants  begin  to  form  their  buds,  and  until  they  have  finish- 
ed their  blooming;  but  this  is  mote  than  a  hundred  times  compen- 
sated by  its  every  other  claim  to  admiration.  This  species  has 
also  been  found,  so  far,  in  this  collection,  of  simple  culture,  the 
only  precaution  necessary  being  to  water  cautiously,  and  to  give 
the  pots  a  good  drainage  of  nearly  or  quite  half  their  depth.  E. 
concinna,  conferta,  ericoides,  gilva,  margaritacea,  and  many  oth- 
ers, are  growing  vigorously,  and  will  probably  attain  sufficient 
size  to  flower  profusely  next  season.  Azalea  indica  phoenicea, 
and  p.  elegans,  Gillingliamt',  pulchra,  Young/,  hybrida,  &c.  are 
each  in  flower.  The  phoenicea  still  stands  superb,  and  we  are 
not  sure  that  it  would  not  bear  away  the  ])alm  from  every  other 
variety. 

Harrison's  yellow  rose,  budded  on  a  tall  stock,  and  placed  in 
the  green-house,  has  been  very  gay  with  an  abundance  of  its 
golden  flowers,  which,  we  think,  open  better  in  the  month  of 
March,  in  a  cool  green-house,  than  they  do  in  the  open  air,  dur- 
ing the  hot  weather  of  June  and  July.  Several  pots  of  sparax- 
ises,  ixias,  &c.  are  now  beginning  to  throw  up  their  flower- 
spikes;  and  some  buds  have  already  opened:  there  will  be  a 
pretty  display  in  a  few  days. 

In  the  stove  that  new  and  desirable  plant,  the  Ferbena  Tweed- 
ieajja,  (of  which  there  is  here  a  flne  stock,)  is  displaying  its  ex- 
quisite deep  crimson  blossoms,  almost  approaching  scarlet.  The 
chamaedrifolia,  though  more  dazzling  in  its  tints,  is  yet  less  beau- 
tiful, both  on  account  of  its  spare  blooming,  the  smallness  of  its 
flat  umbels,  and  its  straggling  and  shabby  habit,  especially  during 
winter;  while  the  former  is  a  most  abundant  bloomer,  nearly  to 
a  fault,  the  umbels  very  large,  compact,  and  handsomely  shaped, 
and  the  habit  erect,  with  neat  foliage,  of  a  deep  green  shade.  It 
does  not  seem  near  so  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  red  spider  as 
the  chamsedrifolia;  it  also  flowers  well  in  a  much  lower  temperature 
than  that  species,  and  is  kept  through  the  months  of  December  and 
January  in  any  good  green-house.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  ac- 
<]uisiiions  to  our  collections  which  has  been  lately  made.  Lan- 
tana  Sellowi  is  a  decidedly  fine  plant  at  this  season;  it  is  also 
stated  by  Mr.  Paxton,  in  a  late  number  of  his  JMagazine  of  Bot- 
any^ to  be  peculiarly  suited  to  the  open  garden,  where  it  may  be 
planted  in  a  dry  situation,  and  the  shoots  pegged  down  like  the 
Ferbena  chamaedrifolia,  with  which  its  beautiful  purple  heads  of 
flowers  form  a  pleasing  contrast.  Manettia  cordifolia,  just  com- 
mencing to  flower,  after  a  lapse  of  about  two  months,  is  a  fine 
twining  plant  for  the  stove;  its  scarlet  tubular  blossoms,  on  long 
slender  peduncles,  produced  plentifully,  have  a  rich  appearance. 
It  should  be  found    in    every  green-house  collection,  where, 
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during  summer,  it  would  form  one  of  the  showiest  ornaments. 
Burchella  elegans  and  Jl/yrtus  tomentosa  have  both  been  pretty. 
Amarylh'5  Jolinsoni  and  some  others  liave  also  added  to  the  dis- 
play. Brugniansm  sanguinea  and  other  new  things  are  show- 
ing buds.  In  live  course  of  a  (ew  weeks  the  cactuses  will  begin 
to  open  their  blossoms. 

^t  Mr,  Leathe''s  green-house  there  is  now  a  fine  display  of 
cactuses.  Cerens  Vandesia,  Jenkensoni,  Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  Ack- 
ermani  and  speciosissimus  will  each  be  in  splendor  for  some 
time.  Echinocatus  Eyriesii  is  also  budded  strongly,  and  will 
undoubtedly  produce  some  fine  large  flowers.  They  are  the 
principal  objects  of  attraction,  excepting  a  few  geraniums,  among 
which  are  some  very  fine  kinds. 

J\Ir.  Winchester'' s,  Franklin  Place. — We  have  been  highly 
gratified  with  a  view  of  this  fine  private  collection.  Since  last 
season  many  beautiful  plants  have  been  added,  and  the  house  is 
now  filled  to  overflowing.  The  camellias  have  blossomed  well, 
and  at  this  time  Amaryllis  psittacina,  »^cacia  longifolia,  Paeonia 
Moutan  ;)apaveracea  var.  Banksice,  and  many  other  other  pretty 
things,  were  expanding  their  flowers.  Innumerable  quantities 
of  bulbs,  of  all  sorts,  particularly  hyacinths,  have  enlivened  the 
house  by  the  elegance  and  odor  of  their  blossoms.  We  have 
often  been  astonished  to  see  how  few  hyacinths  are  cultivated: 
when  good  kinds  are  procured,  and  they  are  well  grown,  we  do 
not  know  of  a  richer  addition  to  the  green-house  than  a  few  mix- 
ed in  with  the  other  plants,  diffusing  their  grateful  odor  through- 
out the  house,  and  in  the  beauty  of  their  flowers  equalling  many 
a  new  or  rare  plant. 

Mr.  Winchester  has  already  become  satisfied  of  the  want  of  a 
larger  house,  and  he  informs  us  that,  the  ensuing  fall,  it  is  his  in- 
tention to  enlarge  it  to  more  than  twice  its  present  size.  It  will 
be  attached  to  the  dwelling,  and  thus  be  of  easy  access  throughout 
the  winter.  We  shall  notice  it  more  at  length  at  another  time. 
—Ed. 

Salem,  March,  1838. — A  few  days  ago  we  embraced  a  favor- 
able opportunity  to  look  into  the  private  collections  of  several 
individuals  in  our  goodly  and  ancient  city.  The  first  that  at- 
tracted our  attention  was  that  of  E.  Hersey  Derby,  whose  gar- 
den and  whose  success  in  the  growth  of  the  buckthorn  for  hedges 
are  both  so  familiar  to  the  lover  of  horticulture.  The  two 
houses  are  separated  by  a  high  brick  wall,  on  which  we  noticed 
some  very  fine  peaches,  apparently  well  covered  with  fruit  buds, 
and  on  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  very  handsome 
fruit  last  summer.  The  success  in  growing  the  peach  on  brick 
walls  seems  encouraging  to  the  lovers  of  this  fine  fruit,  who  have 
been  deterred  by  the  inaptitude  of  past  seasons  to  its  producis  on 
standards.     Probably  high  fences  would  answer   the  same  pur- 
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pose,   as  affording  temporary  protection  from   the  late  vernal 
frosts. 

The  green-houses  were  in  good  condition.  We  were  happy 
to  meet  with  an  old  acquaintance  in  Mr.  VVillott,  (so  well  known 
to  gardeners  and  lovers  of  fine  flowers,)  whose  services  Mr. 
Derby  has  secured.  The  collection  of  geraniums,  and  indeed 
of  most  of  the  plants,  was  of  the  older  kinds  and  varieties,  but 
well  grown.  We  noticed  several  new  and  undetermined  spe- 
cies of  New  Holland  and  other  shrubs,  which  were  raised  from 
seed,  and  whose  names  were  either  lost,  or  were  not  sent. 
jBulbine  speciosa,  with  its  pretty  golden  flowers,  not  unlike  the 
asphodel,  has  been  sending  up  prolific  spikes  during  the  entire 
winter.  A  fine  plant  of  Passiflora  racemosa  cserulea?  was  train- 
ed to  the  wall.  We  noticed  Soplwra  austrulis  shooting  from  the 
root,  and  making  it.s  second  growth,  \oung  seedlings  of  Zeph- 
yranthes  Jilamasco^  sown  last  December,  were  vigorous,  and 
had  produced  three  and  four  leaves.  Much  taste  was  displayed 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  stages  and  plants:  and  as  a  private 
conservatory,  it  afibrds  an  agreeable  recreation  and  employment 
amid  many  a  cheerless  day  of  winter. 

Our  next  call  was  on  ]\Ir.  Wm.  Gardner,  whose  floral  taste 
is  better  know^n  among  his  friends  than  it  is  abroad.  This  gen- 
tleman has  been  unusually  successful  in  the  growth  of  the  camel- 
lia, and  showed  us  numerous  fine  seedlings  which  promise  much, 
raised  from  impregnated  seed.  Very  many  others  were  rising 
in  his  seed-bed,  which  is  very  ingeniously  supplied  with  con- 
stant heat  by  the  use  of  steam  circulating  under  the  pots.  Aza- 
lea phoenicea  was  superb.  Pelargoniums  of  many  of  the  finer 
sorts,  exceeded,  in  size  of  leaf,  anything  we  ever  witnessed: 
the  foliage  of  P.  Daveydnwm  was  so  excessive  in  luxuriance  as 
to  have  completely  rendered  it  undistinguishable  to  a  common 
observer,  regarding  its  identity.  A  few  only  were  showing 
flower,  the  house  being  not  forced  during  the  winter.  A  beau- 
tiful Melaleuca  retained  a  few  lingering  blossoms.  A  large  plant 
of  the  far-famed  Greville's  rose  was  showing  its  semi-double  and 
varied  colored  flowers.  Pots  of  healthy  t/1/imuli  were  conspicu- 
ous, among  other  herbaceous  and  pretty  annuals.  The  old 
Primula  prae^nitens  retained  its  place  near  the  newer  variety  with 
fimbriated  flowers.  The  collection  will  probably  increase  in 
number  and  variety,  by  the  choice  taste  of  its  {)roprietor. 

In  the  comparatively  new  formed  collection  of  JMr.  W.  W. 
Palfray,  very  prettily  arranged  in  a  house  erected  during  the  past 
summer,  we  observed  many  beautifiil  and  some  interesting  speci- 
mens. His  pot  roses,  budded  on  other  varieties,  somewhat  after 
the  plan  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Russell,  (superintendent  of  INIount  Au- 
burn, [vol.  I,  p.  217,])  looked  finely,  and  were  showing  good 
flowers  and  strong  shoots.  W^e  observed  a  flower  on  a  pale 
straw-colored  China  rose,  either  the  yellow  tea  or  something  re- 
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lated  to  it,  of  great  size,  and  proliferous  in  the  calyx  leaves  is- 
suing from  the  centre,  affording  an  instance  of  the  proof  De 
Candolle  affords,  of  the  theory  that  petals  are  nothing  but  col- 
ored and  metamorphosed  leaves!  Mr.  Palfray's  amaryllises 
were  looking  well,  and  some  were  pushing  up  flowers.  Several 
cacti  were  producing  fine  fruit.  Primula  pres^nitens  var.  fimbri- 
ata  was  making  good  seed.  O'xalis  cernua  was  exuberant  in 
flowers  and  strength.  Several  beautiful  mesembryanthemums 
were  in  full  blossom.  We  trust  that  the  success  of  Mr.  P.  in 
the  occupation  of  floriculture,  as  an  elegant  relaxation,  will  en- 
courage him  to  renewed  efforts,  to  keep  pace  with  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  in  the  acquisition  of  whatever  is  beautiful  and  lovely  in 
the  kingdom  of  Flora. 

A  peep  into  the  compact  and  crowded  house  of  Messrs.  Put- 
nam, revealed  to  us  very  many  attractive  and  superb  specimens. 
For  pelargoniums  the  public  demand  was  so  great  this  spring  as 
to  nearly  drain  his  stock.  Superb  roses  were  blooming,  on  the 
stage,  amid  which  were  the  tall  sterns  of  Amaryllis  psittacina, 
and  a  good  seedling  of  Colville's,  raised,  as  we  should  judge, 
from  impregnated  seed  of  the  first  mentioned  species.  It  pos- 
sessed the  figure  of  A.  psittacina,  but  only  exhibited  an  uniform 
color,  having  none  of  the  beautiful  markings  peculiar  to  the  origi- 
nal. Passiflora  alata  looked  vigorous.  The  finer  Cacte^ae  were 
in  excellent  condition.  Cereus  Mallasoni  was  showing  large 
buds  nearly  expanded,  and  the  long  pendant  stems  of  C.  flagelli- 
formis  were  covered  with  crimson  flowers.  Messrs.  P.  excel 
in  their  Cacte^ae,  both  as  regards  their  cultivation  and  number  of 
varieties.  Great  number  of  pots  of  Cyclamen  persicum  were 
fading  after  profuse  flowering.  Azalea  phoenicea,  so  attractive 
every  where,  lost  none  of  its  interest  here.  We  were  struck 
with  seedling  paeonies,  from  carefully  selected  seed,  several 
months  old,  and  having  several  vigorous  leaves  each.  Perchance 
from  some  one  of  these  individual  plants  these  gentlemen  may 
give  to  this  city  its  paeony,  as  well  as  its  dahlia,  known  to  culti- 
vators as  the  Beauty  of  Salem. — *** 

[We  are  exceedinjfly  happy  to  receive,  from  our  kind  correspondent, 
so  agreeable  an  account  of  the  pron^ress  of  horticulture  in  our  sister 
city.  We  have  already  stated  that  a  taste  for  horticulture  was  rapidly 
gaining  ijround  here,  and  wc  are  glad  to  offer  so  gooil  evidence  that 
we  were  not  mistaken  in  our  remarks.  Mr.  Derby,  with  Mr.  Willott 
to  manage  his  fine  collection  of  ])lants,  will  be  able  to  offer  to  the  citi- 
zens a  good  example  of  neatness,  and  what  a  green-house  should  be; 
and  an  insjjection  of  some  of  the  fine  specimens,  under  Mr.  Willott's 
attentive  management,  will  undoubtedly  be  the  means  of  creating  a 
greater  desire  to  excel  in  cultivation.  Messrs.  Putnam's  collection  of 
plants  embraces  many  fine  things,  and  they  are  continually  adding  many 
new  and  choice  articles,  which,  through  them,  will  be  diffused  among 
all  the  amateur  cultivators.  We  hope  Messrs.  Putnam  will  favor  us 
with  their  mode  of  cultivating  the  family  of  cactuses,  in  which  they 
greatly  excel — Ed.] 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art,  I.     General  Notices. 

Effect  of  Carbonic  acid  on  vegetation. — M.  Treviranus,  in  his  Phy- 
siologie  Vegetale  has  stated  that  vegetation  i.s  not  so  active  near  springs 
where  carbonic  acid  Is  disengaged.  In  reply  to  this  assertion,  M.  Sehlei- 
den  has  inserted,  in  Wiegmann's  Journal  of  Natural  History,  a  note  to 
prove  to  the  contrary.  Accordin'j  to  M.  Scliieiden,  the  numerous  springs 
in  the  valley  of  Gixttingen  contain  a  <freat  quantity  of  disengaged  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  and  sonje  car!)onate  of  lime  in  solution  ;  and  the  vegeta- 
tion of  their  waters  and  on  tlieir  si<lcs  is  always  vigorous,  more  advanc- 
ed in  spring  and  prolonged  in  autunni,  than  in  other  situations.  Amongst 
the  plants  growing  in  water  was  Slum  angustifolium  ;  and  among  those 
growing  on  the  sides  of  the  springs  Avcre  i?anunculus  lanuginosus,  the 
pilewort,  the  Marsh  inarygold  and  Primula  elatior.  It  ap|)ears  from 
this,  that  carlionic  acid,  either  when  disengaged,  or  when  al)sorbed  by 
water,  exerts  a  beneficial  influence  on  vegetation. —  (Gard.  Mag.,  trans, 
from  the  French.) 

Silkworms  fed  upon  Rice. — In  a  Chinese  work  on  the  culture  of  the 
silkworm,  lately  translated  into  French  by  M.  S.  Julien,  a  curious  pro- 
cess is  mentioned,  the  correctness  of  which  has  been  proved  by  experi- 
ment. It  is  said  that  in  China,  in  order  to  supply  more  nourishment  to 
the  silkworms,  the  mulberry  leaves  upon  which  they  feed  are  powdered 
with  the  flour  of  rice.  But  M.  Bonafons  of  Turin,  who  translated  the 
work  into  Italian  from  the  French,  wishing  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
Chinese  process,  jjowdered  the  mulberry  leaves  with  the  flour  of  rice, 
with  wheat  flour,  and  with  other  fecula;  and  found  that  these  various 
substances,  which  otherwise  are  not  eaten  by  the  silkworms,  become,  in 
this  case,  excellent  nourishment,  and  cause  the  worms  to  develop  tliein- 
selves  more  rapidly.  The  cocoons  of  the  silkworms  fed  upon  rice  flour 
are  much  finer  an(l  heavier  than  usual.  The  other  kinds  of  fecula  did 
not  produce  a  satisfactory  result  ;  but  it  is  to  be  ho[)ed  that,  by  experi- 
ments made  anions  European  gro\vers  of  silkworms,  with  diflerent  fari- 
naceous substances,  some  sidistitute  may  be  found  for  the  rice. 

Preservation  of  Plants. — M.  D'Eaubonne  prejiared  a  case  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  entirely  exclude  the  air  ;  he  then  mixed  potters'  clay  and 
cows'  dung  to:rether,  with  water  enough  to  render  them  liquid  ;  with 
this  he  covered  the  stems  of  some  young  trees  which  he  wished  to  con- 
vey to  the  Mauritias,  and  he  also  steejied  in  it  the  roots;  he  then  cover- 
ed them  with  connnon  moss,  and  filled  u|)  all  the  interstices  with  straw. 
He  closed  the  case  hermetically  ;  and,  when  it  was  opened  at  the  end 
of  the  voyaae,  not  only  were  the  trees  alive,  but  bearing  both  leaves  and 
blossoms. — {Athenamm.) 

Errors  of  the  French  Florists  and  Nurserymen. — Mr.  Rivers  states, 
in  his  new  work  on  roses,  that  "in  fornunga  collection  of  roses  from  the 
French  gardeners,  great  difficulty  is  often  ex[)eriencrd  by  then*  incor- 
rectness in  the  muiies  of  their  plants;  this  inattention,  to  call  it  by  no 
worse  name,  has  long  been  the  banc  of  commercial  garilening.  In  this 
country  [Fjigbind]  almost  every  nurseryman  is  now  aware  of  the  great 
responsibility  he  is  under  as  to  correct  nomenclature.  But,  in  France, 
they  manage  things  differently,  certainly  not  'better;'  for  if  a  Parisian 
cultivator  raises  a  L^ood  rose  from  seed,  and  aivrs  it  a  pof)ular  name,  a 
provincial  florist  will  immediately  give  some  of  his  seedlings,  j)erha]is  a 
very  inferior  rose,  the  same   name,  so  that  there  are  often  two  or  three 
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roses  bearing  the  same  name;  and,  if  the  original,  or  most  superior  va- 
riety, is  ordered,  ten  to  one  it"  you  can  tjet  it;  iis  the  French  florist  ccn- 
erally  ^ives  you  that  which  is  most  convenient  for  him  to  send,  quite 
regardless  of  what  you  wish  for.  This  is  carried  to  an  extreme  of  which 
only  those  well  and  intimately  acquainted  with  roses  can  form  a  just 
idea." — {Gard.  Mag.)  [We  have  found  this,  ourselves,  to  be  precisely 
the  case.  But  not  oidy  does  the  practice  prevail  with  roses,  but  with 
almost  every  class  of  popular  plants.  The  catalogues  of  camellias,  in 
particular,  abound  with  synonyms:  we  have  known  one  kind  to  have 
benn  received  under  four  names.  AVe  have  been  disajipointed  in  the 
same  way  in  which  Mr.  Rivers  remarks;  out  of  a  large  collection  of 
superb  roses  which  were  received,  but  few  of  them  were  distinct.  The 
penchant  of  the  French  florists  to  acqiiire  a  speedy  fortune  and  then 
to  retire  from  the  trade  is  so  great,  that  they  resort  to  every  means  to 
do  so.  The  English  gardeners  have,  heretofore,  had  but  little  to  do 
with  the  French  cultivators,  on  this  account,  except  in  roses,  in  which 
flower  they  so  greatly  excel.  Those  who  import  plants  fron)  the  French 
nurserymen  must  prepare  themselves  for  disa])pointment. — £c?.] 

Discrimination  of  Soils. — "  Define  your  terms."  Nothing  can  be 
wiser  than  this  precept;  for  "confusion  worse  confounded"  cannot  be, 
than  that  which  prevails  in  the  attemjits  made  to  describe  soils.  Loams 
of  all  textures,  marls,  chalky,  sandy  soils,  all  are  involved  in  ])erploxity 
and  mystery;  and  these  can  only  be  removed  by  a  due  attention  to 
chemical  analyses.  On  one  subject  only  it  is  the  object  of  the  present 
notice  to  insist;  because  it  may,  without  much  waste  of  room,  be  imme- 
diately understood. 

Gardeners  are  constantly  using  the  word  peat'  Now  what  do  they 
intend  to  ex|)ress.''  Peat-=-properly  so  called — is  the  stiff"  adhesive  mass 
of  decayed  vegetation  which  is  dug  out  of  peat-bogs  or  tubaries:  peo- 
ple burn  it,  and  the  ashes  prove  a  valuable  manure  to  cold  stiff"  lands. 
But  (re-ih  peal  is  to  the  gardener  a  vile  inert  mass — a  su!)stance  so  infi- 
nitely super-cbarged  with  swamped  vegetable  matters,  when  compared 
to  the  small  proportions  of  earthly  constituents  in  union  with  them,  that 
decomposition  cannot  proceed.  Time  and  long  keeping  will,  however, 
render  bog-peat  a  valuable  soil  to  some  plants.  But  gardeners  allude 
to  something  else  when  they  talk  or  write  about  peat!  We  presume, 
then,  that  they  mean  heath  or  moor  soil — that  light,  black,  very  sandy 
earth  which  is  found  on,  not  below  the  surface  of  heath-connnons. 
Now,  as  no  two  soils  can  be  more  antagonist  to  each  other  other  than 
are  those  of  the  moor  and  the  bog,  for  the  sake  of  precision  and  of 
good  faith,  let  us  express  our  real  meaning. 

We  have  urged  this  point  on  every  occasion,  and  in  every  publication 
within  our  influence,  and  now  take  advantage  of  this  widely  diffused 
periodical.  "Verbum  satis" — a  word  to  the  wise.  But  our  purpose 
will  not  be  eflfected  till  we  come  to  the  charge  again  and  again,  and 
make  good,  by  chemical  proof,  that  peat-bog  is  any  thing  but  heath 
(sandy  moor)  soil! — {Hort.  Jour.) 


Art.  II.     Foreign  Notices. 
ENGLAND. 


Prize  Dahlias. — We  subjoin  the  following  lists  of  the  names  of  dahl- 
ias which  gained  the  premier  prizes  at  several  of  the  principal  shows 
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in  England.     At  pa<ie  Ti  those  of  the  Birmingham  and  Oxford  exhibi- 
tions were  given.     The  following  have  since  been  received: — 

Lytm  Horlicullural  Societxj. — Best  24  blooms — ISlary,  (Dodds's,) 
Warminster  Rival,  Mary  of  Little  Park,  Sir  H.  Fletcher,  Miss  Hor- 
tense.  Countess  of  INIoiton,  Dr.  Hawiry,  Hermione,  Secundus  nulli, 
Madonna,  Victorv,  Fisherton  Rival,  Coun'tess  of  Dunniore,  Shakspeare, 
fSriuibb's,)  Ariadne,  (Harris's,)  Beauty  of  Lullingstone,  Lord  Nelson, 
Glory  of  the  West,  (Dray's,)  St.  Leonard's  Rival,  Beauty  of  Belmont, 
Exquisite,  Blandina,  (Drav's,)  Marquis  of  Northam])ton,  Sarah. 

Jishborne  Floral  and  Horticultural  Societtj. —Be^t  50  dissimilar  blooms 
—Lady  Dartmouth,  Shakspeare,  Ruby,  (Girlimr's,)  Giraff'e,  Conqueror 
of  Europe,  Rose  Incomparable,  Beauty  of  Bedford,  (Mayle's,)  Queen 
of  Perfection,  Springfield  Rival,  Elphinstone's  Rosa  sujjcrba.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Sugden,  Perfection,  Metropolitan  Perfection,  purple  Perfection, 
(Elphinstone's,)  Dodds's  Mary,  Metropolitan  Avhite,  crimson  Perfec- 
tion, purpurea  su])erba,  Adippe,  Girliiig's  white.  Lord  Liverpool,  Mrs. 
Long,  Lord  Derby,  Conqnering  King  of  Yello^^■s,  Willison's  Perfec- 
tion, Rosa  nuindi,  Countess  of  Shetiield,  Hector,  Don  Junn,  Defiance, 
Gem,  Queen  Eiizalieth.  Glory,  Clara,  Phyllis,  Vandyke,  Premier,  Mrs. 
Harris,  Mrs.  Clifford,  Juliet.  Lady  Georgiana,  Milo,  Levick's  Triumph- 
ant, Mrs.  Wilkinson,  Lady  Heygate,  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  four  un- 
known. 

Bedford  Dahlia  Shoio.—Best  24  blooms— Duke  of  Bedford,  Napo- 
leon, Lady  Dartmouth,  Juliet,  Ruby,  Suffolk  Hero,  SprinsrfieUl  Rival, 
Warminster  Rival,  Topaz,  Conqueror  of  Europe,  Granta,  Glory  of  the 
West,  Addison,  Lady  of  Oulton,  Lilac  Perfection,  Madonna,  Elphin- 
stone's purjile  Perfection,  Sir  "SValter  Scott,  Diadem  of  Flora,  Paris, 
Countess  of  Sheffield,  Sir  H.  Fletcher,  Dodds's  Mary,  Seedling. 

Cambridgeshire  Horticultural  Society. — Best  12  blooms. — Widnall's 
Marquis  ot^ Tavistock  and  Sylvia,  Springfield  Rival,  Duke  of  Bedford, 
Topaz,  AVarminster  Rival,  Dodds's  Mary,  Exemplar,  Conqueror  of 
Europe,  and  three  seedlings  to  Mr.  Widnall, 

North  London  Amateur  Floricultural  Society. — Best  12  blooms — 
Glory,  Beauty  of  Duhvich,  Ipswich  Beauty,  Granta,  Sir  H.  Fletcher, 
Ruby,  Sulphurea  elegans,  Mount  Pleasant  Rival,  Springfield  Rival, 
Metropolitan  Blush,  Suffolk  Hero,  Harris's  Conqueror. 

Oldham  Dahlia  Exhibition. — Best  24  blooms— Squibb's  pnrple  Per- 
fection, Vandyke,  Beauty  of  Lullingstone,  Clara,  yellow  Perfection, 
Dodds's  Mary,  Champion,  Earl  Grey,  Alpha,  lilac  Perfection,  Glory 
of  the  West,  Suffolk  Hero,  Sir  H.  Fletcher,  Henrietta  Temple,  Victo- 
ry, Jeffrie's  Triumphant,  Maria  Edgeworth,  Bianca,  Springfield  Rival, 
Granta,  Perfection,  Gem,  Prince  of  Orange,  Napoleon. 

The  above  will  give  the  dahlia  cultivators  in  this  country  some  idea 
of  the  kinds  which  have  taken  the  lead,  the  past  season,  in  England, — 
Ed. 

WidnaWs  Princess  Victoria. — This  most  su])erb  dahlia,  of  which 
■we  have  incidentally  spoken,  is  priced,  in  Widnall's  Catalogue  for 
1838,  at  the  same  rate  as  Lady  Dartmouth  and  the  Marchioness  of  Ta- 
vistock.    This  shows  in  what  estimation  it  is  held  in  England. — Id. 

Neio  mode  of  propagating  Plants  by  Cutlings. — A  correspondent  of 
the  Gardener^s  Jlaga:ine  gives  the  following  as  his  mode  of  propaga- 
ting plants.  A  common  sized  pot  [No.  4,]  is  taken;  in  this  a  thumb 
pot  is  turned  upside  down,  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  bottom;  around 
this  the  space  is  filled  with  small  pebbles  or  potsherds;  on  top  of  these 
moss  and  coarse  sandy  heath  soil,  and  then  the  sand  for  the  cuttings. 
He  says  that  "the  channel  which  is  given  for  the  escape  of  all  over- 
watering,  by  the  inverted  pot,  will  be  found  to  be  most  useful  for  such 
species  as  arc  liable  to  damp  off;  and,  when  the  pots  are  plunged  in  gen- 
tle heat,  the  vacuitv  thus  obtained,  being  filled  with  the  moist  warm  va- 
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por,  it  ascends  through  the  pebbles  and  moss,  and  will  be  found  greatly 
to  forward  the  jrrowth  of  the  culliiigs.  This  method  answers  well  for 
cuttings  of  he;iths.  Every  one  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  propaga- 
ting heaths  must  be  aware  that,  when  not  properly  drained,  or  if  water 
is  allowed  to  stand  about  them,  they  turn  black,  and  at  last  damp  off. 
By  using  the  inverted  pot,  a  i(ood  quantit}-  of  pebliles,  with  a  covering 
of  s])ongy  ]>eat,  [lieath  soil,]  and  about  two  inches  of  sand,  no  iiottom 
heat  being  required,  any  gariiener  may  be  successful  in  propagating  all 
the  Cape  ericas.  Particular  care  ought  to  be  taken,  in  watering  cut- 
tings of  heaths,  never  to  allow  them  to  be  completelv  dried  up,  as  noth- 
ing is  more  injurious  to  this  tribe  of  plants  in  all  stages,  whetlier  cut- 
tings or  specimens."  [We  should  think  this  mode  to  be  of  considera- 
ble value.  Any  system  which  has  the  ap]>earance  of  being  new  is  de- 
serving of  extensive  trial,  and  its  merits  fully  ascertained.  It  is  well 
known  that  of  the  heath  cuttings  which  die,  nearly  all  are  caused  by 
dampness.  We  shall  lie  glad  to  know  the  results,  if  any  of  our  friends 
adopt  the  mode. — Ed.] 

The  Cactus  tribe. — I  am  a  great  admirer  of  the  Cactus  tribe,  of 
which  we  have  a  very  good  collection;  but  none  of  them,  in  my  o{)in- 
ion,  can  claim  our  admiration  more  than  Epi|:hyllum  truncatnm,  })ar- 
ticularly  when  grafted  on  any  other  kinds,  such  as  Pere.^km  acultata, 
Cereus  speciosissimus,  or,  what  is  the  best  of  all  stocks,  Opuntia  bra- 
siliensis,  of  which  I  have  several  grafted  plants,  and  on  which  stock  E. 
trunc^tum  does,  indeed,  grow  to  very  great  perfection.  1  have  one 
plant,  which  I  grafted,  two  years  since,  on  a  stock  four  feet  high,  which 
has  now  one  hundred  and  nine  flowers  ojien  upon  it.  Nothing  can  be 
more  splendid  than  this  plant,  when  well  grown,  with  its  pendulous 
branches  falling  in  all  directions.  This  is,  also,  by  far  the  best  way  to 
grow  Cereus  flagellifdrmis.  Sec,  which  can  be  trained  very  gracefully 
on  a  light  wire  trellis,  ascending  to  the  taste  of  the  grower. —  {Gard. 
Mag:) 

lioyal  Society  and  Central  School  of  Horticulture  and  ^Agriculture. — 
This  is  the  name  of  a  new  societ}-  which  bus  lately  been  established  in 
London,  under  the  highest  patronage.  The  objects  are  general.  It  is 
not  intended  as  a  rival  to  either  the  London  Horticultural  Society  or  the 
Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists  and  Amateurs,  but  is  established  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  encouraging  a  greater  taste  for  gardening,  and  by 
the  liberal  award  of  premiums  in  every  department  of  both  horticul- 
ture and  agriculture,  to  create  emulation  and  consequently  improve- 
ment in  the  science.  The  principal  features  which  w  ill  distinguish  it 
are  the  following: — A  Library  of  Reference;  Lectures  on  liotany; 
Horticulture  and  Agriculture;  Exhibitions  of  fine  specimens  of  Pro- 
.duce  and  Implements  of  Husbandr^^,  and  Improvements  in  Horticultu- 
ral and  Agricultural  Ap[)aratuses. 

The  days  of  exhibition  are  fixed  on  the  third  Saturday  in  each  month, 
the  year  round,  and  not  to  be  altered.  The  society  has  taken  the  Egyf>- 
tian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  a  central  situation.  It  has  been  got  uj)  by  indi- 
vidual enterprise,  and  Mr.  Glennj',  the  editor  of  the  Hortictdtural 
Journal,  has  been  one  of  tlie  most  active.  We  have  no  doubt  it  will 
become  one  of  the  most  useful  societies  in  Britain.  The  third  <"xliibi- 
tion  was  held  on  Satur<lay,  Dec.  9,  1837,  and  was  one  of  the  finest  dis- 
plays ever  seen.  We  shall  occasionally  notice  these  exhibitions,  and 
give  tlie  results  when  interesting. — Ed. 

AFRICA. 

Hydrangea  hedges  in  the  Island  of  Madeira. — All  the  hedges  of  hy- 
drangea planted  on  the  mountains  around  Funchal  bear  only  blue  flow- 
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ers,  and  the  blue  is  of  a  beautiful  deep  shade  ;  those,  on  the  contrary, 
planted  in  the  eardens  of  the  city  of  Funchal  itself,  retain  the  pink  color, 
or  at  niost  assume  a  })ale  dirty  shade  of  blue.  Must  we  concliuie  that 
the  soil  above  is  much  more  rich  in  iron  than  the  soil  below,  anc"  that 
the  latter  contains  more  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter?  or  is  it  be- 
cause the  air  on  the  heights  contains  much  more  oxygen  than  the  at- 
nios|)here  of  the  city?  or  do  both  causes  concur  simultaneously  in  pro- 
ducing this  constant  effect?  Many  amateurs  have  assured  me  that  they 
have  never  been  able  to  preserve  the  natural  color  of  the  pink  hydran- 
gea on  the  mountain.  Another  remarkable  fact  is,  that  the  foliage  of 
these  blue  hydrangeas  is  astonishinjily  vigorous,  and  of  an  extremely 
dark  spinach  green.  The  soil  in  which  they  grow  is  never  changed; 
though,  in  Europe,  gardeners  and  amateurs  are  of  opinion  that,  to  pro- 
duce hydrangeas  of  a  blue  color,  they  shoidd  not  have  ferrugimius  earth 
many  years  in  succession;  but,  on  the  contrary,  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
pose in  common  mould,  before  exciting  them  ;igain  with  ferruginous  soil. 
Is  this  true  or  false?  or  can  it  be  that  artificial  ferruginous  mould  can 
never  equal  soil  naturally  ferruginous?  This  may  be  piobable  from  the 
analogy  of  artificial  mineral  waters,  which  are  never  etiual  to  those  nat- 
urally mineral.  In  short,  are  there  amateurs  in  England  who  would 
wish  to  import  mould  from  the  mountains  of  Madeira  into  England  for 
growing  blue  hyilrangeas?  If  that  is  the  case,  amateurs  shouhl  address 
their  orders,  by  letter  (post  |)ai(l)  to  me,  within  three  months  from  this 
time  (October  2,  1837,)  so  that  I  might  be  able  to  execute  their  orders 
before  my  departure  for  the  Canaries,  which  will  probably  take  place 
next  spring. — (Dr.  Lippoldin  Gar d.  Mag.) 
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Rohan  Potato. — We  had  but  just  sent  our  article  to  press  respecting 
new  vegetables,  under  which  we  spoke  of  this  potato,  when  the  follow- 
ing met  our  eye,  in  the  Yankee  Farmer,  copied  from  a  French  journal. 
It  gives  a  much  more  favorable  account  of  it  than  we  gathered  from 
Jiidire  Buel's  paper,  and,  if  true,  gives  it  a  place  among  the  very  best 
kinds  of  potatoes  which  have  ever  been  imported  into  this  country. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  make  a  trial  of  it  ourselves  the  coining  season: — 

"  I  send  you,  through  my  friend,  M.  Romilly,  the  potato  I  jiromised 
you;  and  to  which  my  name  has  been  given  in  this  country.  The  his- 
tory of  the  potato  is  not  less  sins'ular  than  the  potato  itself.  The  man 
who  obtained  it  from  seed  in  Holland  four  years  ago,  shows  it,  but  will 
not  give  it  to  any  person:  he  has  refused  it  to  King  William.  He  has 
cultivated  it  in  a  little  walled  enclosure;  he  only  wishes  to  see  it  in  ])€r- 
fection,  and  the  seed  of  the  following  year.  He  causes  them  to  be  ta- 
ken up  in  his  presence,  and  keeps  them  under  lock  and  key.  It  is  at 
great  risk  that  I  have  been  able  to  procure  two  tubers.  This  exclusive 
amateur  having  learnt  that  I  had  some  cactuses,  which  he  wished  much 
to  have,  begge<l  of  me  to  give  him  some^  I  wished  no  money,  but  very 
much  to  have  some  of  his  wonderful  potato.  He  irave  me  two  of  them, 
and  made  me  give  my  word  of  honor,  that  I  would  never  send  any  of 
thenj  to  Holland,  Bolirium,  England,  Prussia  or  Germany.  Happily 
he  has  not  thought  of  Switzerland  nor  P'rance;  for  without  this  omis- 
sion I  could  not  now  have  the  pleasure  of  oflering  them  to  you. 
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"  This  is  the  mode  of  cultivating  this  potato:  The  earth  is  dug  to 
the  depth  of  twenty  inches;  inaice  the  distance  between  the  holes  four 
feet,  and  put  two  or  three  eyes  or  sets  in  each  hole.  Earth  up  tVe- 
quentiy.  The  stallis  reaching  six  or  seven  feet  in  height,  need  to  be 
supported  on  transverse  stakes.  The  potato  being  late,  the  tubers, 
which  are  very  farinaceous,  or  mealy,  should  only  be  taken  up  about 
Martinmas,  when  the  stalks  wither. 

"  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  extraordinary  produce  of  this  potato,  I 
give  three  exam|)le.s  at  random.  M.  F.  Martial,  of  Alais,  gathered 
last  autumn,  tubers  weighing  thirteen  pounds  seven  ounces,  eleven 
pounds  nine  ounces,  and  nine  pounds  twelve  ounces.  M.  de  Montel,  a 
proprietor  near  me,  asked  me  for  tubers,  when  I  could  not  give  him 
more  than  a  single  small  tuber  having  four  eyes.  He  weighed  it  for 
curiosity,  aud  found  it  lacked  a  few  grains  of  half  an  ounce.  This 
small  tuber  being  planted,  produced  forty-eight  pounds.  The  attorney 
of  the  abbey  of  Autrerive,  canton  of  Friiiourg,  to  whom  I  gave  two  tu- 
bers two  years  ago,  and  who,  delighted  with  his  tine  harvest,  after  hav- 
ing eaten  and  given  some  to  his  friends,  planted  the  rest,  and  obtained 
last  autumn  six  double  horse-loads  and  eight  scuttle-fulls.  It  is  not  the 
largest  tubers  that  succeed  best  as  seed." 

Growth  of  Phlox  ripens  in  January  last,  in  the  open  air. — At  Charles- 
town  Vineyard,  in  a  ratlier  warm  situation  in  the  flower-border,  a  patch 
of  this  early  creejiing  phlox  began  to  vegetate;  and  just  as  the  cool 
weather  appeared,  at  the  close  of  the  month,  it  showed  buds.  Mr. 
Mason  junior  took  up  a  piece  of  the  plant,  and  we  saw  it  in  bloom  in 
the  green-house  some  time  since.  If  the  warm  weather  had  held  only 
a  few  days  longer,  many  of  the  perennials  would  have  been  exceedingly 
injured. — Ed. 

Pcebn'ia.  Moiitan  papaveriicea  var.  Bdnksi^e. — A  fine  plant  of  this  su- 
perb variety  is  now  in  full  bloom  at  Mr.  Svveetser's.  It  has  on  it  uyj- 
wards  of  fifteen  flowers,  some  of  which  are  eight  inches  across;  the 
narcotic  odor  arising  from  such  a  number  of  flowers  is  quite  disagreea- 
ble after  the  house  has  been  closed  an  hour  or  two.  It  is  a  beautiful 
plant  for  green-houses,  and  we  should  think  might  be  grown  well  iu 
parlors. — Ed. 

Early  spring  flowers. — March  23.  I  have  Galanthus  nivalis  L. 
(snow-droj),)  in  bloom,  to  me  the  first  flower  of  the  spring  of  1838. — 

J.  L.  n. 

Iiouge  Charmanle  hyacinth. — We  recommend  to  the  lovers  of  the 
hyacinth,  Rouge  Charmante  as  an  elegant  red  variety,  and  sufficiently 
double  to  be  beautiful. — R. 

New  Dahlias. — At  page  72,  where  we  noticed  several  varieties  of 
dahlias,  we  mentioned  that  we  should,  in  a  future  number,  notice  some 
of  the  new  kinds  w  hich  have  not  been  introduced  into  this  country, 
and  which  are  equal  or  superior  to  those  which  were  cultivated  in  our 
gardens  the  past  sunnner.  We  do  not  wish  to  occu[)y  our  pages  with 
catalogue  descriptions  oidy,  as  it  would  be  an  utter  waste  of  room  to 
give  the  same  here  that  may  be  found  in  our  advertising  sheet:  but  we 
may  offer  some  additional  observations  which  may  be  of  interest,  and 
perhaps  of  some  value,  to  our  readers,  and  form  a  guide  to  the  selec- 
tion of  varieties  for  cultivation.  The  past  year  has  been  less  prolific  ia 
first-rate  new  varieties  than  the  year  previous;  some  most  superb  ones 
have  been  produced,  excelling  any  thing  before  known,  but  the  number 
has  i)een  more  limited.  Mr.  Widnall  appears  again  to  have  been  the 
most  successful  grower,  and  has  raised  five  very  magnificent  ones,  if  we 
may  place  any  reliance  on  his  descriptions,  for  which  he  gained  several 
prizes.     These  are  as  follows : — 
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Widnall's  Conductor,  fine  purple,  (a  very  superb  variet)'.) 

Ne  plus  ultra,  criinsou,  shaded  with  rosy  purple  (extra.) 

Rieiizi,  crimson,  shaded  with  dark  purple. 

Reliance,  oranj^e,  shaded  with  purple. 

Cambridge  Hero,  dark  claret. 

The  foUowinij  are  also  the  names  of  a  few  others  Avhich  have  obtained 
prizes  as  seedlinss: — 

Whale's  Royal  Standard,  a  rich  purple. 

Neville's  Hope,  or  Metropolitan  Rose. 

Glenny's  Duke  of  Devonshire,  yellow  tipped  with  red — Springfield 

Rival  form. 
Ansel's  Unique,  yellow,  occasionally  tipped. 

Each  of  the  above  are  ofl^ered   at  £10  per  dry  root,  or  10s.  6d.  for  a 
youn:j  ])lant,  delivered  in  May. 

The  taste  among  growers  seems  to  incline  towards  self-colored  dahl- 
ias, and  of  dark  shades.  Very  few  superb  light  colors  have  been  raised 
the  past  jear. 

All  the  above  command  such  a  price,  that  probably  but  few  of  them 
will  be  imported  until  the  next  season. 

In  the  Horticultural  Journa/ of  last  season  a  descriptive  list  of  nearly 
all  the  most  superior  varieties  was  given;  these  descriptions  have  proved 
in  a  great  degree  correct,  and  we  therefore  copy  from  the  same  a  list 
of  some  of  the  new  varieties  which  are  advertised  for  sale  in  the  cat- 
alogues in  this  country.  Such  of  them  as  have  been  grown  here  equal 
the  descriptions.  The  remarks  respecting  the  cutting  away  of  the 
shoots  of  many  varieties  are  exceedingly  judicious,  and  deserve  atten- 
tion. 

Shakspeare  (Squibb's,)  three  to  four  feet,  raised  in  1836,  not  a  pro- 
fuse bloomer,  exhibited  in  xXugust,  Se|)tember  and  October,  at  the  Hants 
and  Southampton  shows,  cupped  ])ctals,  well  up  in  the  centre  and  al- 
ways perfect  in  the  eye,  crimson  and  orange  shaded,  for  a  seedling  of 
one  season  only  it  exhibited  all  the  signs  of  being  permanent. 

Glory  of  the  fVest,  (Dray's,)  four  to  five  feet,  abundant  bloomer, 
raised  in  1835,  exhibited  at  Salisbury,  won  first  prize,  cuj)ped  petal,  fine 
form,  three  fourths  of  a  globe,  bright  scarlet. 

Blandina,  (Dray's,)  free  bloomer,  fine  habit,  flowers  above  the  foli- 
ajre,  recjuires  early  ])binting,  raised  in  1835,  exhii)ited  at  Salisbury  and 
Southampton,  round  flattish  petals,  inclined  to  cup,  clear  white. 

Ruby,  (Girling's,)  a  seedling  of  1835,  and  of  very  superior  habit  as 
a  garden  plant,  as  well  as  of  high  qualitj'  as  a  show  flower.  Exhibited 
at  all  the  principal  shows,  took  prizes  at  the  Metropolitan  Show  and 
Vauxhall;  color  bright  rul)y,  cupped  petals,  flowers  above  the  foliage. 
The  size,  as  well  as  the  form,  ))laces  it  among  first-rate  show  flowers. 

Suffolk  Hero.  (Girling's,)  a  splendid  variety,  possessing  all  the  pro- 
perties of  a  good  show  flower.  Raised  from  seed  in  1835,  and  has  been 
exhibited  at  almost  every  show,  in  considerable  nund)ers;  took  seedling 
prize  at  Twickenham,  in  1835,  and  was  shown  in  boxesof  half  a  dozen 
or  a  dozen  all  the  season  1836.  The  habit  is  excellent,  height  four  to 
five  feet;  displays  all  its  flowers  equal  to  the  Springfield  Rival,  and  has 
been  esteemed  one  of  the  best  self-colored  show  flowers." 

Middlesex  Rival,  (Pamplin's,)  height  three  to  four  leet,  flowers  free- 
ly, habit  good,  blooms  free  from  the  foliage,  requires  no  cutting  out, 
form  of  Springfield  Rival,  always  perfect  in  the  eye,  beautiful  puce 
color,  exhibited  at  Kingsland,  Hackney,  Kingston,  Twickenham  and 
Sahhill,  and  obtained  prices  at  the  three  latter  places. 

Topaz,  (Girling's,)  height  four  feet,  displays  its  flowers  well  above 
the  foliage,  inclined  to  be  bushy,  plant  the  better  for  thinning,  raised 
in  1835,  exhibited  at  Ipswich,  Bury,  Dis,  and  at  the  Metropolitan  Shows, 
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Salthill,  and  London  and  at  Twickenham,  nearly  the  form  of  Granta, 
bri;:ht  yellow,  obtained  prizes  at  Vauxhall. 

Qtieen^s  Superha,  (Wiiiner's,)  named  by  the  Queen  at  Salthill,  raised 
in  1835,  and  exhibited  in  1835  and  1836;  splendid  habit,  flowers  rather 
inclined  to  show  the  eye,  but  magnificent  form;  took  extra  prize  at 
Salthill,  where  twelve  blooms  were  shown. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  which  have  been  in 
almost  every  stand  of  dahlias  exhibited  the  past  fall  in  Ensjland,  and 
are  undoubtedly  the  finest  kinds  in  cultivation,  excepting,  of  course,  the 
new  seedlings  of  1837  which  we  enumerateil  at  the  commencement  of 
this  notice.  Mary,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Sir  H.  Fletcher,  Juliet,  Mrs. 
Broadwood,  Princess  Victoria  and  orhers,  are  too  well  known,  from 
the  specimens  exhibiteil  by  Messrs.  Hovey  Sc  Co.,  and  other  growers, 
at  the  annual  exhiliirion  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  to 
require  to  be  mentioned  here.  Lady  Dartmouth  and  Marchioness  of 
Tavistock,  possessed  oidy  by  them  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  did  not  at- 
tain sufficient  size  to  bloom  finely  at  the  time  of  the  exhibition  in  Sep- 
tember, but  they  subsequently  o[)ened  some  of  the  most  superb  blos- 
sotns  we  have  ever  seen.  We  look  forward  with  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est to  the  dahlia  exhibitions  of  the  coming  season:  and  we  have  no 
doubt  but  that  they  will  far  excel  all  previous  displays.  The  liberal 
premiums  to  be  awarded  by  the  Society  will  stiujulate  both  amateurs 
and  nurserymen  to  ijreater  exertion,  and  the  result  will  be  a  spirit  of 
enndation  which  will  be  most  favorable  to  the  spread  of  a  taste  for  this 
splendid  flower.  In  aimther  page  we  have  recorded  the  names  of  the 
flowers  which  were  exhibited  in  the  best  stands  in  England  last  fall. — 
Ed. 

A  preventive  as-ainst  the  ravages  of  the  borer. — The  following  pa- 
per from  E.  M.  Richards,  was  read  before  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural S  )ciety,  at  a  late  meeting.     It  is  worihy  of  attention. 

"Last  week  i:i  a  n<^ii;hboring  town,  I  was  conversing  with  a  person, 
whose  apple  trees,  I  had  formerly  kii'iwn,  had  been  nuich  injured  by  the 
attacks  of  the  borer;  he  mentioned  that  he  had  put  clam  shells  round 
them,  rock  weed,  had  earthed  up  the  ground  about  them,  and  had  made 
excavations  round  them,  with  a  view  to  arrest  the  destructiveness  of  the 
borer;  the  above  methods  were  tried  at  diflerent  tin)es  and  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  dealers  in  trees,  but  to  no  good  purpose,  excepting  that  he 
thought  thnt  the  rock  weed  mii;ht  possibly  have  been  of  a  very  little 
service.  He  thinks  that  by  an  af-cidental  circumstance,  he  hasdiscover- 
ed  a  simple  and  complete  remedy  for  the  attacks  of  the  borer.  Having 
a  quantity  of  Southern  wood,  ..3rtemi<?rt  c/7br6tanum,  Avbich  he  wished  to 
remove,  he  transplanted  some  round  one  of  his  ai)ple  trees,  quite  near  to 
the  trunk;  he  very  soon  discovered  that  the  borers  had  ceased  their  dep- 
redations, which  induced  him  to  adopt  the  same  mode  with  his  other 
trees,  and  the  same  result  was  ])roduced — the  extirpation  of  the  borers — 
he  lets  the  Southern  remain;  last  year  his  trees  produced  very  abundant- 
ly. I  would  merely  sugL'est  whetlier  wormwood,  c'Jrtcinisia  I'Jbsinthum 
would  not  be  equ;dly  efiicacious — would  they  not  be  worth  the  trial  to 
quince,  peach  trees,  &c. 

"If  a  plant  of  easy  culture  should  be  discovered  which  should  have  the 
effect  of  keeping  off  canker  worms,  curculio,  &.c.  would  it  not  be  very 
desirable.''  it  is  hardly  to  be  hopcl-,  it  is  possible  that  tho  above  conmui- 
nication  may  be  the  means  of  turning  attention  to  the  subject,  and  with 
this  view  I  submit  it  to  your  disjjosal." 

Philadelphia  Florists. — In  our  article  in  the  commencement  of  this 
volume,  in  speaking  of  the  |)rogress  of  horticulture  in  Philadelphia, 
we  remarked  that  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  formerly  of  Le- 
mon Hill,  had  entered  into  the  trade,  and  erected  a  small  green-house, 
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&c.  Since  that  time  we  have  received  a  letter  from  him,  givinj^  us  the 
dimensions  of  the  range,  with  a  list  of  several  plants  in  the  collection, 
and  also  inforniinjf  us  that  he  has  since  taken  into  partnership  Mr. 
Isaac  Buchanan,  formerly  gardener  to  Dr.  Wood,  and  previously  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  of  Edinl)urgh:  the  business  is  now  con- 
ducted under  the  firm  of  Mackenzie  and  Buchanan,  as  will  be  seen  by 
a  reference  to  our  advertising  sheet.  The  following  is  a  list  of  plants 
of  which  they  possess  a  good  stock: — 

Alstonm  macrophylla  Manettia  cordifolia 

Brugmansia  sanguinea  O'xalis  Bowiei 

Combretum  purpiireum  floribiinda 

Coccoloba  uvifera  Pimelea  decussata 

Cactus  Boydsu  Ruellia  ciiiaris 

Napiert  Russelia  Jiincea 

' Vandesm  Swietenio  Mahdgoni 

Ackermanj  major  Silene  lasciniata 

Sc6tti«  Tropse^olum  tricolorum 

Cactus  mehicactus  Wirsenia  corymbosa 

Gloxinz'a  grandiflora  F'erbena  Tweedieana 
Gardoquia  Hookeri  and   many    other  fine  and 

Lechenaultm  formosa  new  plants. 

Lantana  Selowi 

The  range  is  built  with  a  double  pitched  roof,  and  is  sixty  feet  in 
length  and  eighteen  feet  wide,  and  is  already  stocked  with  a  very  choice 
collection  of  plants. 

We  wish  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Buchanan  success  in theirnevv avo- 
cation.— Ed. 

New  Camellia. — Mr.  Boll,  nurseryman,  of  New  York,  has  sent  us  a 
short  description  of  a  new  and  beautiful  camellia  which  he  has  raised 
from  seed,  and  which  has  flowered  this  season.  It  is  pronounced  equal 
to  the  double  white.     We  shall  give  the  description  in  our  next. — Id. 

Camellia  Flbyl. — This  superb  camellia,  which  has  been  sent  both  to 
England  and  the  Continent,  has  already  obtained,  in  the  latter,  the 
name  of  Frederick  the  Gre;it!  under  which  it  is  placed  in  some  cata- 
logues. This  is  ])erfectly  in  accordance  with  the  practices  of  the  Con- 
tinental gardeners,  as  has  just  been  stated  in  a  preceding  pajre.  At 
some  future  time  we  shall  give  the  s3'nonyms  of  all  the  camellias  in 
cultivation.  Were  the  French  catalogues  correct,  they  would  not  con- 
tain half  the  names  they  now  do. — Id. 

Seedlins:  Pinks. — Mr.  Miller  of  Roxbury  offers  for  sale  several 
of  his  seedling  pinks.  He  has  been  quite  successful  in  his  seedlings, 
and  a  few  of  the  number  are  very  fine.  They  were  exhibited  last  sea- 
son, and  commanded  much  admiration.  The  following  are  the  names 
of  the  purple  and  red  luced  varieties: — Purple  laced:  Gen.  Washing- 
ton, Daniel  Webster,  Miss  E.  Watkins,  Miss  M.  Rock,  Conqueror, 
Highland  Lad,  Lafayette,  Roxbury  Beauty,  Gen.  Warren.  Red  laced: 
Cleopatra,  Beauty,  Blazing  Comet  (!),  Gov.  Everett,  Cardinal,  Nim- 
rod,  Lord  Nelson,  TrafalgJir,  Midshiptnan. 

We  hope  Mr.  Miller  will  meet  with  a  ready  sale  for  these  varieties; 
the  pink  is  a  fiivorite  with  us,  and  we  shnli  be  glad  to  see  their  cultiva- 
tion l)ecome  more  general.  Mr.  Walker  has  also  raised  some  fine  kinds, 
Avhich  he  has  named.  Among  the  |)lants  for  which  premiums  are  to  be 
awarded  l)y  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  we  hope  the  pink 
will  be  included,  and  thus  render  their  cultivation  a  matter  of  more  in- 
terest.— Ed. 

VOL.  IV.— NO.   IV.  20 
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Errata. — In  the  February  number,  p.  64,  eleven  lines  from  the 
bottom,  for  "J.  D.  Williams,"  read  J.  D.  VV.  Williams."  In  our  last 
number,  p.  97,  thirteen  lines  from  the  top,  for  "Auguste  St.  Hilloise," 
read  "Auj^uste  St.  Hilliare." 

Victoria  regulis  Schomburgh. — We  have  observed  that  this  splendid 
neio  plant  is  identical  with  the  Eurvale  amazonica  of  Popppiir,  whi<'h 
this  botanist  discovered  in  the  river  Maranon,  and  described  in  a  letter 
dated  from  that  stream,  March,  1832.  A  fuller  drscri[)tion  is  civen  'by 
him  in  No.  757  of  V.  Froriep's  Notizen  aus  dem  Geb:  d.  Nat.  v.  Heil- 
kunde,  1832.  "  Leaves  orbiculate,  peltate,  dichotomously  nerved, 
warty  above  and  cellular  underneath.  Stem  none.  Entire  plant,  ex- 
cept petals,  thickly  clothed  with  sharp  spines,"  &,c.  &c. — Mag.  Nat. 
Hist.,  1837,  p.  606. 

One  sj)ecies  of  Euryale  is  described  by  Loudon  as  indigenous  to  In- 
dia, viz.  E.  ferox,  which,  he  tells  us,  is  easily  cultivated  in  the  stoves. 
It  may  be  confidently  hoped  that  our  American  species  can  be  natural- 
ized, by  introduction  into  the  lagunes  and  ponds  of  the  Southern  states, 
and  add  a  new  ornament  to  the  superb  flora  of  North  America.  With 
the  iVym|)hae\a  and  iVuphar  of  the  North,  and  with  the  Neliimbium  lu- 
teum  of  the  Middle  States,  the  Eury^le  of  the  Maranon  would  shine 
quite  as  conspicuously  as  if  it  were  bearing  the  regal  synonym  of  \ic- 
toria  reiralis ! ! ! — J.  L.  R. 

Horticulture  in  Nexo  York. — Mr.  Editor:  In  your  Magazine  for  Jan- 
uary, pages  4  and  5,  you  say  that  "  New  York  has  improved  less  in 
the  science  of  horticulture  than  her  sister  cities,  particularly  Boston 
and  Philadelphia,"  and  that  ''she  cannot  indeed  lie  said  to  have  ever 
trkei  so  much  interest  in  gardening  as"  the  above-mentioned  cities. 
Now,  sir,  we  ought  to  esteem  those  our  best  friends,  \\  ho  kindly  and 
faithfully  tell  us  our  faults;  reformation  cannot  lie  ex])ected  in  individ- 
uals, nor  communities,  unless  some  person  or  persons  point  out  to  them 
their  defects;  for  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  are  too  often  insen- 
sible to  them  ourselves;  we  therefore  thank  you  very  kindly  for  your 
faithfulness  in  pointing  out  to  us  our  deficiencies  in  the  science  of  horti- 
culture, as  compared  with  Boston  and  Philadelphia;  for  I  must  confess 
some  of  us  had  the  vanity  to  imagine  that  we  were  moving  along  in  a 
very  steady  and  progressive  manner,  and  were  much  pleased  with  the 
growing  taste  manifested  by  our  citizens  in  all  the  hranclics  of  the  sci- 
ence. Our  vegetables  and  fruits,  we  thought,  were  much  improved, 
and  we  were  delighted  to  see  several  sfilendid  conservatories,  gniperies 
and  green-houses  sfiringing  up  around  us  during  the  jiast  year;  not  on- 
ly so,  but  we  had  prided  ourselves  much  on  recent  acquisitions  of  neve 
and  rare  plants  to  our  collections.  I  had  thought  myself  very  fortu- 
nate in  this  respect.  I  had  raised  from  seed  several  new  and  beautiful 
verbenas,  Nierembergia  filicaulis,  and  another  spe(;ies,  which,  I 
thought,  surpassed  all  others  I  had  seen,  (Mr.  Buist  has  had  bolh  spe- 
cies from  me,)  and  also  a  numiier  of  other  new  and  rare  jilants  olitain- 
('i\  from  seed  imported  from  Mr.  Tweed ie,  Brazil,  and  frcm  Mexico. 
I  likewise  thought  I  had  made  great  additions  to  my  former  list  of  roses, 
and  had  likewise  raised  from  seed  a  very  fine  rose  warratah  camellia; 
and  my  neighbor,  Mr.  Floy,  also  thoug-ht  that  he  had  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  his  seedling  camellias,  one  in  particular,  which  he  has  named 
Washingtoni,  which  is  very  large,  regular,  and  double,  of  a  light  red 
or  ro*e  color.     Mr.  Thorburn  and  Mr.  Boll  also  thou'dit  that  they  had 
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added  a  considerable  number  of  new  and  rare  plants  to  their  collec- 
tions;— in  short,  we  benan  to  h'lve  a  little  vanity  about  it — so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  we  had  serious  thoushts  of  making  a  noise  about  what  we 
had:  but  again  we  thought  you  might  come  upon  us  in  this  way,  and 
use  the  old  proverb,  by  saying  that  "shallow  waters  make  the  greatest 
noise,"  and  that  "  hens  that  cackle  most  lay  the  least."  We  therefore 
tender  you  our  heartfelt  gratitude  in  curing  us  of  our  vain  self-conceit, 
and  shall  be  still  further  obliged  to  you,  if,  in  your  next,  you  would  give 
us  a  list  of  sucii  plants  as  you  possess  in  Boston  that  are  not  to  be  had 
in  New  York,  in  order  that  we  may  have  an  opportunity  to  enrich  our 
collections,  such,  for  instance,  as  dahlias,  geraniums,  camellias,  roses, 
Cape,  New  Holland,  South  American,  Mexican,  perennial  or  annual 
plants,  shrubs,  fruits,  vegetables,  ornamental  trees,  Sic.  &c. 

Mr.  Floy  has  solicited  me  to  furnish  you  a  list  of  his  seedling  camel- 
lias, as  follows: — 

alba,  semi-double,  two  rows  of  pe-  Jacksoni,  fine  rose,  centre  white 
tals,  jjure  white,  and  very  double 

—  sim|)lex  elegans,  cupped  pe-  JefFersoni,     carmine,    white     and 

tals,  crimson  stripe, 

—  simplex    grandiflora,     large  leucantha,     deep    crimson,    white 

and  expanding,  spots,  [once  called  Lorillardt] 

—  simplifx     jjunctata,      white,  Margaretha, 

scarlet  s|)otted,  novaboracensis,  large  scarlet   and 

—  simplex  striata,  riband  stripe,  white, 
Aurora,  single,  beautiful  r-ose  scar-  Ohio, 

let,  light  shading,  Oseola, 

Black  Hawk,   maroon,    forming  a  Philadelphia,  glittering  scarlet,  reg<- 

ball,  very  double,  ular  and  double, 

bostonia,  beautiful  light  rose,  very  Piidi  and  rose  warratah,  fine, 

double,  Pocahontas,    deep  crimson,  white 

Chippewa,  like  Wurdi,  scarlet  and  centre, 

double,  Powhatfonu,   deep  maroon,  \ery 

Cleopatra,  «louble, 

Clintoiim,  provincialis,  fine  rose,  shaded,  very 

coru-!cans,  rich  deep  crimson,  dou-  double, 

ble,  RhoiUrt,    rich   rose,    rayed    white, 

crassiflora,   deep  crimson,  forming  double, 

a  ball,  [very  good,]  Steveiin,     crimson     and     scarlet. 

Fairy  Queen,  flowers  small,  scar-  shaded, 

let  and  white,  pretty,  Tappaiui,  rich  crimson,  thick  pe- 

Floyt,  flowers  large,  [magnificent]  tals, 

Franklintj,  pink,  shaded  rose  and  triangularis,  single,  very  curious, 

white  tricolor  warratah,  beautiful, 

fiisca,  fine  maroon,  very  double        vir^inica,  flowers  large,  light  rose, 
Hofi^manu,  brilliant  scarlet,  Wardt,  bright  red,  reirular, 

Hopsoni,  scarlet  and  white  centre.  Washingtoni,    superb   rose   pink, 
Hosacku,  fine  scarlet  [ !],  centre  scarlet,  very  double, 

Irenea  Warratah      Mignonne,     maroon, 

small,  very  double. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Thomas  Hogg. 
New  York,  February,  1838. 

We  are  happy  to  receive  the  above,  and  always  stand  reafly  to  be 
corrected  in  any  of  our  statements.     But  as  respects  the  paragraph 
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which  our  corre.«pondent  has  made  the  subject  of  his  criticism,  we  are 
not  aware  that  we  were  mistaken.  We  had  supposed  ourselves  to  be 
sufficiently  well  informed  respecting  the  progress  of  the  science  of  gar- 
dening  in  New  York  to  speak  correctly.  We  have  no  desire  to  under- 
rate the  amount  of  taste  in  our  sister  city;  neither  have  we  the  least 
wish  to  make  Boston  or  Philadelphia  appear  more  advanced  in  horti- 
culture than  they  really  are.  We  feel  as  much  for  New  York,  and  we 
speak  in  her  praise  as  frequently,  as  if  we  were  an  inhabitant  of  this 
city;  as  if  we  were  one  of  the  number  of  her  amateur  and  practical  culti- 
vators. We  have  not  lacked  opportunities  to  know  just  how  far,  and  how 
fast,  she  has  advanced  in  gardening:  we  have  watched  the  progress  of  the 
art,  not  only  here,  but  every  where  in  the  Union,  with  no  little  attention, 
during  the  last  five  or  six  years;  and  on  the  strength  of  our  own  knowl- 
edge and  what  we  have  learnt  from  our  friends,  who  are  among  the  most 
active  of  horticulturists  in  the  vicinity,  we  have  based  our  observations. 
If  we  have,  after  all,  advanced  an  incorrect  opinion,  we  shall  be  as 
ready  to  make  a  full  acknowledirment,  as  we  were  deliberate  in  putting 
forth  such  a  statement.  Mr.  Hogg's  criticism  would  imply  that  we 
have  been  much  mistaken:  let  us  see,  as  briefly  as  possible,  on  what 
grounds. 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  go  back  any  length  of  time,  and  re- 
view the  advancement  of  gardening  in  New  York,  even  if  we  were  dis- 
posed so  to  do.  We  will  allow  that,  at  one  period,  New  York  took  a 
higher  stand  than  Boston.  The  first  Horticultural  Society  in  the  coun- 
try was  formed  here;  the  most  extensive  nurseries  in  the  Union  are  lo- 
cated in  its  vicinity;  and  the  facilities  for  the  importati(m  of  plants  are 
much  greater  than  in  either  Boston  or  Philadelphia.  We  will  allow  all 
this;  and  here  we  stoj).  Date  our  period  six  or  ten  years  since,  and 
now  compare  the  two,  or  three,  cities. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Floy  has  raised  a  number — a  great  number — of 
seedling  camellias.  It  is  true  that  our  friend  and  correspondent  him- 
self has  had,  and  has  now,  the  best  collection  of  geraniums  in  the 
Union;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  Mr.  Boll,  Harrison  and  others,  have 
done  much  in  importing  plants  and  raising  new  kinds  from  seed.  All 
this  is  well.  Mr.  Floy's  camellias  are,  some  of  them,  handsome — one 
in  particular,  Floyf,  is  as  magnificent  a  flower  as  has  ever  been  raised. 
But  although  he  has  produced  such  a  great  number,  and  many  of  them 
so  long  since,  yet  few  collections  in  the  country  possess  more  than  four 
or  five  of  the  best.  All  these  fine  things  have  been  kept  at  home — as  a 
light  under  a  bushel; — we  do  not  doubt  our  New  York  friends  have 
raised  many  beautiful  things,  and  been  gratified,  nay,  delighted,  with 
their  own  plants,  but  they  have  not  certainly  afforded  that  pleasure  to 
others  which  they  should  have  done,  if  they  jiossessed  extraordinary 
merits.  In  Boston,  a  plant  of  any  beauty  is  no  sooner  known,  than  it 
is  sought  after  by  every  amateur  and  cultivator  of  flowers. 

"  Comparisons  are  odious,"  and  we  wish  to  make  none  individually; 
but  we  would  ask  our  friends  to  compare  the  plant  structures  of  Boston, 
their  style,  size  and  number,  with  those  of  New  York.  And  then  the 
collections  of  plants — their  extent  and  variety,  with  those  of  the  latter 
city.  To  say  that  the  plant  edifices  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  are  supe- 
rior to  anything  in  the  country  is  unnecessary,  as,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions,  they  are  acknowledged  to  be  so  by  all.  To  say  that 
the  establishments  of  Mr.  Gushing  and  Col.  Perkins;  the  camellias  of 
Messrs.  Wilder  and  Hovey  &.  Co.,  the  heaths  in  the  private  collection 
of  Mr.  Towne,  are  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  New  York,  is 
equally  needless.  We  have  no  time  nor  space  now  to  give  our  friends 
a  catalogue  of  the  plants  which  are  possessed  in  Boston,  and  thus 
afford  them  the  opportunity  to  enrich  their  collections.     But  at  a  fu- 
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ture  time  we  ■will  endeavor  to  do  so.  With  the  exception  of  gerani- 
ums, or  pelarn;oniuins,  of  which  Boston  amateurs  cantiot  begin  to  make 
any  display,  coini)are<l  with  our  correspondent's  beautiful  and  most  rare 
collection,  we  believe  that  our  friends  in  New  York  may  enrich  their 
gardens  in  some  deirree  by  applyin;jto  Boston  cultivators. 

But  we  have  extended  our  remarks  I  eyond  our  profiosed  limits,  and 
have  no  desire  to  prolong  a  controversy  which,  lhou<:h  written  in  the 
best  friendship,  will  not  be  of  much  profit.  We  do  hope  we  have  iieen 
mistaken  in  our  remarks  which  were  the  subject  of  Mr.  Hogg's  criti- 
cism; and  we  shall  be  glad  to  be  able,  by  the  retm-n  of  another  year, 
when  we  shall  give  another  retrospective  view  of  gardening,  to  allow 
our  friends  to  be  placed  at  least  on  a  level  with  Boston.  Let  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  be  resuscitated,  or  a  new  one  got  up  to  take  its  place, 
and,  by  the  interest  which  it  excites,  we  shall  draw  an  inference  of  the 
progress  of  the  science  among  the  community  at  large. — Ed. 


Art.  V.    Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Saturday,  March  3d,  1838. — This  was  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Soci- 
ety for  the  transaction  of  business. 

The  Financial  Committee  made  a  report,  from  which  it  appears  that 
its  ))ecuiiiary  affairs  are  in  a  flonrishimr  condition. 

It  was  voted,  at  this  meeting,  that  the  simi  of  $275  be  jdaced  at  the 
disposal  of  the  several  fruit,  flower  and  vegetable  connnittees,  for  the 
purpose  of  awarding  suitable  premiums  during  the  ])resent  year.  U|)- 
on  the  passage  of  this  vote  some  discussion  took  place  in  regard  to  its 
division  among  the  committees,  and  it  was  finally  distributed  as  fol- 
lows:— 

To  the  Flower  Committee,  $125;  to  the  Fruit  Committee,  $100;  to 
the  Vegetable  Committee,  ^50.  In  our  next  number  we  shall  endeavor 
to  give  the  reports  of  the  several  committees,  enumerating  the  articles 
for  which  prizes  will  be  offered. 

Exhibited. — A  few  varieties  of  apples,  from  B.  V.  French. 

Read. — A  letter  from  E.  M.  Riehards,  describing  a  mode  for  pre- 
venting the  ravages  of  the  borer.     This  will  be  found  in  another  page. 

We  anticipate  some  very  excellent  displays  of  flowers  and  fruits,  and 
even  vegetables,  the  coming  season.  The  Society's  new  room  is  com- 
modious, and  the  various  productions  will  appear  to  much  better  advan- 
tage than  they  did  in  their  former  place,  where  there  was  neither  space 
for  the  aricles  exhibited,  nor  for  the  numerous  assemblage  of  persons 
who  attended  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  Society  the  past  season.  We 
have  nnderstood  that  there  will  be  probably  some  alteration  as  respects 
the  exhibitions,  and  that  there  will  be  four  monthly  ones  of  great  beau- 
ty.    But  of  this  we  shall  inform  our  readers  hereafter. 
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Art.  VI.     Faneuil  Hall  Market. 


Hontt,  Tubers,  ^-c. 
Potatoes,  new  : 

r,  ^  por  barrel, .  . . 

'  (  pen-  bushel,  .  .  . 
_,  <  per  bariel, 

—,  <  per  i)arrfl,.  .  . 

•  (  per  liushul,.  .  . 

Turnips,    5  pel'  bushel, 

common,  (  jier  peck, 

FrciK^h,   per  bushel-, , 

Ruta  Baga,  per  bu:>hel,. .  . 
Onionii : 

red,   per  bunch 

■white,  per  bushel, 

yellow,  per  bushel 

Beets,  new,  per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  bus-hel, , 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

Horseradish,  per  pound,. . .  . 

Ridislies,  per  bunch 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, , 


Cabbages,  Salads,  Sfc. 

Cabbages,  per  dozen  : 

Savoys, 

Drumheads 

Red  Dutch, 

Caulilk)wers,each, 

Lettiirc,  per  head, . 

Celery,  per  root: 

Giant 

Courmon, 

Spinach,  per  peck, 

Rhubarb,  per  )h 

Dandelions,  per  half  peck,. . 

Squashes  and  Pumpkins. 

Squashes,  per  pound : 

Liinn, 

West  India 

Winter  crookneck, 

Pumpkins,  each, 


From    To 
$  cts.  ??  cts, 


1  00 
40 

1  25 
371 

2  03 
1  CO 

£0 
17 
50 
60 

none. 

none!. 

1  50 
50 
50 
75 
8 
8 
20 
14 


50 
00 
75 
12i 
6 

8 
6 


37i 


4 

4 

4 

12i 


I  25 
50 

1  50 
£0 

2  50 

75 
20 
75 
75 


00 
75 
75 
00 
12 
12i 


75 

1  25 

1  00 

25 

12 

121 

10 

75 

37^ 


20 


Pet  and  Suiiet  Herbs. 


Parsley,  per  ImlTpeck,. 

Sa>,'e,   per  pound, 

fllarJDium,  |;er  buncli,. 

Savory,  |  ei  bunc-h 

tipearinint,  per  buncfi,. 

Fruits, 


Apples,  dessert  : 

S  per  barrel,.. 
'  \  per  bushel,. 


Common 
Russets 


J  per  barrel,. 


per  bushel,. 

B, ,    .       ^  per  barrel,, 
aldwms,  ^  '       .  ' 


vim,  J 


per  bushel,.  .  .  . 

Biifl  (  per  barrel,..  . 

sllflowers,  <  '      1     >    , 

(  per  bus  lel,..  . 

Golden  pippins,  per  bushel, 

Pears: 

Chaumontel,  per  dozen,.  .  .  . 

St.  Germain,  per  doxen,..  . . 

Prince's  Si.  Germain  pr  doz. 

Winter  Katin,  per  doz 

Bi  .        <  per  barrel, 
aking,  <  '       111 

°    (  per  busliel, 

Quinces,  per  bushel, 

Pine-apples,  each, 

Grapes,  per  pound: 

Malasa 


Cranberries,  <  "^         "■    *' 
'  (  per  peck,. 


rv  ?  common,  i.-er  doz, 

Oranges,  <  ^  '  •       , 

°        (  Havima,  per  doz. 

Lemons,  per  dozen, 

|Cocoanuts,  each, 

Shaddocks,  each, 


Wi     .       <  per  l.'arrel 
ainiits,  <  '      111 
I                   (  jjcr  buslvft, 


[„i     ,     .      <  per  tarrel 

Chestnuts,  <  '      i     1    1 

t  per  bushel, 

Almonds, (sweet, >j)er  pound,. 

Filberts,  per  pound, 

Castana, 

English  walnuts,  per  lb 


From  1   To 
$cts.<Jct» 


1  50 
75 

2  00 

1  03 

2  00 
1  25 


1  50 

none. 

75 
none, 
none, 
none. 
3  00 
none. 

25 

25 

2  50 
75 
25 
50 
17 

5 

25 

6  00 

3  00 

4  CO 
12 

4 
4 


75 
20 
12 
12 


2  00 

1  50 

2  25 

1  SO 

2  50 
1  50 


1  £» 


50 


3  CO 

60 

75 

25 

6 

6  CO 


5  CO 
14 


Remarks. — Another  mild  month  has  tended  to  keep  the  supply  o-f 
vegetables  sufficiently  ahundant  for  the  season.  But  very  sliirht  altera- 
tions have  taken  j)Ijice  in  the  ])rice  of  any  of  the  articfes,  and  a  larser 
part  of  them  are  plentiful  enough  to  last  until  the  new  crops  come  in. 
The  month  has  been  equally  dull  with  that  of  February;  no  large  sales 
have  been  effected,  but  little  doing  in  exportation,  and  the  retail  trade 
extremely  limited.  The  more  luxurious  productions  find  but  a  slow 
sale  this  year,  so  far,  though  they  are  to  be  had  at  very  moderate  rates. 

There  has  not  been  the  slightest  improvement  in  potatoes  since  our 
last,  though,  generally,  at  this  season,  prices  advance.  The  stock  is 
ample.  About  five  hundred  hampers  of  Lancashire  potatoes  were  sold 
the  past  week,  and  commanded  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  cents  the 
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hamper:  we  have  understood  from  those  who  have  tried  them,  thnt  they 
were  quite  ordinary  to  those  usually  brought  from  that  district  of  Eng- 
land. They  will  not  equal  the  forty -fold,  wliich,  by  the  way,  should 
not  be  forgotten  by  our  marketers  or  farmers  at  this  season.  Onions 
have  become  quite  scarce,  and  scarcely  a  bunch  of  reds  or  whites  are  to 
he  found  in  the  market:  yellow  ones  are  alone  to  be  had:  the  stock  of 
these  has  been  received  from  Danvers,  where  the  onion  is  now  ])retty 
extensively  grown:  less  quantities  have  come  to  hand  from  Connecticut 
this  year  than  formerly.  Beets,  &,c.,  plentiful.  Horseradish  good  and 
abuiidajit.  Radishes  are  more  abundant,  and  will  soon  come  in  freely; 
prices  are  now  moderate  for  the  season.  Cabliages,  of  good  quality, 
are  scarce;  of  ordinary  there  is  a  plenty.  Lettuces  are  cheap  and  of 
fine  appearance  now.  Celery  is  getting  very  scarce,  especially  that  of 
fnst-rate  excellence.  Spinach  quite  scarce,  and  prices  advanced;  the 
open  winter  has  injured  the  crop  iiiaferially.  Rhubarb  more  abundant, 
though  it  is  yet  ])roduced  from  forced  roots.  Dandelions  have  made 
their  apj)earance  wirhin  a  few  dnys,  since  the  frost  has  disappeared; 
bur  they  have  heen  cut  from  cultivated  roots,  and  are  of  fine  (]uality. 

Since  our  last  report  there  has  been  one  or  two  arrivals,  of  small  lots 
of  West  India  squashes,  which  may  be  had  at  our  quDtaticms:  of  crook- 
necks  but  few  remain  on  hand.  The  ai)pearance  of  the  West  Indies 
has  caused  less  demand  for  the  latter.  We  hope  the  autumnai  mar- 
row will  be  more  cultivated   the  ensuing  season.     It  sells  well. 

Apples  are  almost  a  druir:  there  has  been  no  chanire,  nor  do  present 
appearances  indicate  any  for  the  better.  There  is  an  abundance  on  hand. 
The  last  dessert  pears  have  l>een  ilisposed  of  this  week;  they  were  the 
St.  Germains:  common  baking  are  very  scarce,  and  we  believe  none  to 
be  had,  unless  by  the  bushel  or  smaller  quantity-  Pine-apples  scarce. 
Grapes  rather  scarce:  about  a  himdred  jars  and  half  jars  were  sold  at 
auction  early  in  the  week,  probably  not  in  good  order  from  the  long 
passage.  Cranberries  have  advanced  a  little  from  the  lateness  of  the 
season.  Of  oranges  and  lemons  a  good  supply.  Walnuts  scarce,  and 
but  few  excepting  the  Ohio  to  be  had.  Chestnuts  exceedingly  scarce. 
Of  other  sorts  an  over  plentiful  supplv. — Yoiirs^  M.  T.,  Boston,  Jilarch 
23cf,  1833. 


HORTICULTURAL  MEMORANDA 

FOR    APRIL. 

With  the  advance  of  spring  the  work  of  the  garden  commentits,  and 
a  great  variety  of  operations  have  to  be  performed.  The  attention  to 
hot-beds — the  green-house — the  stove  a'.'id  the  o|>en  garden;  the  plant- 
ing of  seeds — of  bulbs — the  pruning  of  trees — and  the  innumerable  oth- 
er trifling  things  which  f)ress  upon  the  mind  of  every  good  gardener, 
keep  him  constantly  em[)loyed,  not  bodily  alone,  but  mentally.  We 
have  before  urged  upon  the  gardener  the  advantages  which  are  to  be 
derived  from  keeping  a  diary  or  calendar  of  every  thing  done  in  the 
garden  the  year  round;  such  a  diary  is  extremely  useful,  and  that  of 
one  season  may  f(»rm  a  good  index  by  which  the  gardener  can  guiile  his 
operations  the  next.  He  can  see  what  was  omitted  that  should  have 
been  done,  and  what  was  done  that  might  have  been  \)\i\.  off  until  a 
later  period.  Indet-d,  we  are  fully  satisfied,  that  when  a  calendar  is 
once  begun,  a  good  gardener  will  always  feel  at  a  loss  without  continu- 
ing it. 
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The  weather,  up  to  this  date,  (March  24,)  has  been  mild,  and  ap- 
pearances now  indicate  a  tolerably  favorable  spring.  The  frost  is  about 
out  of  the  ground,  and  in  some  warm  situations  potatoes  and  peas 
have  been  planted.     We  hope  April  will  be  a  genial  month. 

FRUIT    DEPARTMENT. 

Grape  vines,  in  the  grapery  or  green-house,  will  now  have  started 
considerably,  and  will  soon  be  showing  buds.  Give  an  abundance  of 
air  as  the  shoots  ])rogrpss:  when  the  flower-buds  are  well  advanced, 
raise  the  temperature  slightly,  and  give  a  syringing  once  a  week,  if  the 
weather  is  very  dry.  Keep  the  new  shoots  tied  up,  and  take  off  all  su- 
perfluous buds.  Cuttings  may  be  put  in  in  the  open  ground  the  latter 
part  of  the  month,  or  in  hot-beds  at  any  time.  Tie  up  vines  in  the 
open  air,  and  trim  such  as  have  been  neglected. 

Raspberry  vines  should  be  manured  and  dug  between  as  soon  as  the 
earth  is  in  a  fit  state. 

Strawberry  beds  should  be  cleaned,  and  have  a  light  dressing  of  old 
decayed  manure. 

Gooseberry  and  currant  bushes  should  be  pruned  and  dug  between, 
and  manured. 

Peach,  plum  i[nd  other  trees  should  receive  all  proper  attention  this 
month:  grafting  may  be  performed  the  last  part  of  the  month:  cut  the 
scions  now. 

FLOWER    DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlias  should  now  be  potted,  if  it  is  desirable  to  have  them  flower 
very  early.  Separate  the  tubers,  reserving  such  as  have  prominent 
eyes.  For  full  directions  see  their  cultivation,  p.  126  of  the  present 
number.     The  seeds  may  now  be  sown  in  hot-beds. 

Camellias  will  require  liberal  supplies  of  water  until  they  have  com- 
pleted their  growth. 

Cactuses  will  soon  begin  to  bloom;  give  them  more  water  as  they 
commence  opening  their  buds. 

Ericas  should  be  attended  to,  and  the  soil  not  allowed  to  become  dry. 

Amaryllis  formosissima  hu\b-i  mny  now  be  potted. 

Gladiolus  nafalensis  and  Jlnribundus  bulbs  may  be  planted  in  the 
border  the  middle  of  the  month. 

Ti^er  flowers  may  be  set  out  in  beds  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

Tulip  and  hyacinth  beds  will  require  attention;  as  soon  as  the  shoots 
appear  an  inch  above  the  soil,  let  the  earth  be  gently  stirred  with  a 
trowel  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches. 

Annual  flower  seeds  may  be  planted  now  in  hot-beds  or  green-houses, 
for  spring  blooming. 

Perennial  plants:  towards  the  last  end  of  the  month  will  be  a  favor- 
able time  to  coMunence  the  removal  and  separation  of  them. 

PcBonies  may  now  be  siiccessfidly  franspbmted, 

Jioses  should  be  pruned  and  replanted  if  they  require  it. 

Shrubs  of  all  kinds  may  be  successfully  transplanted  after  the  middle 
of  the  month. 

VEGETABLE    DEPARTMENT. 

Jlsparagus  beds  may  now  be  made  and  planted.  For  ample  direc- 
tions see  "Mr.  Walker's  article,  p.  91. 

Rhubarb  beds  may  be  prepared  and  got  in  readiness  for  setting  out 
the  roots  by  the  middle  of  the  month. 
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ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  Observations  on  the  Culture  of  the  Strawberry.  By 
A.  J.  Downing,  Botanic  Garden  and  Nurseries,  Newburgh, 
N.  Y. 

The  strawberry  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  de- 
licious of  all  the  smaller  fruits.  It  is  not  only  easily  cultivated, 
yielding  an  abundant  crop  in  a  short  time,  from  a  very  limited 
space  of  ground;  but  while  its  pleasant  sub-acid  flavor  is  agreea- 
ble to  all  palates,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  delightful  additions 
to  the  dessert  in  summer,  it  is  also  extremely  wholesome,  never, 
as  is  the  case  with  most  other  fruits,  undergoing  the  acetous  fer- 
mentation. In  some  diseases  it  has  ever  been  found  highly  ben- 
eficial, and  it  is  affirmed  that  Linnaeus  was  cured  of  the  gout  by 
abundant  use  of  the  berries. 

The  strawberry,  though  a  low  herbaceous  plant,  sends  down 
remarkably  strong  roots.  In  good  soils  these  are  often  found  to 
penetrate  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches  or  more  in  a  season. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  produce  a  fine  bed,  that  the  soil  be 
deep  as  well  as  rich.  Where  the  sub-soil  is  not  positively  bad, 
the  ground  is  always  much  improved  by  trenching,  (two  spades 
deep,)  before  setting  the  plants.  In  doing  this  a  good  coat  of 
manure  should  be  deposited  between  the  two  spits:  old  garden 
soils  which  have  been  long  cultivated  are  astonisliingly  improved 
by  this  practice,  the  whole  becoming  renewed  by  the  presence 
of  the  fresh  soil;  and  the  growth  of  plants  in  such  mould,  when 
again  acted  upon  by  the  sun  and  air,  is  of  course  proportionately 
vigorous.  A  deep  mellow  loam,  rather  damp  than  dry,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  preferable  soil  for  this  plant,  but  almost  any  soil 
for  so  limited  a  species  of  culture,   may,  in  the  hands  of  a  judi- 
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cious  gardener,  be  rendered  suitable  for  it.  We  have  seen  very 
splendid  crops  of  fruit  upon  a  very  stiff  yellow  clay,  mellowed 
down  by  mixing  with  it  anthracite  coal  ashes  and  manure. 

The  best  season  for  making  new  plantations  of  the  strawberry 
is  either  in  spring,  at  a  pretty  early  period,  or  directly  after  the 
beds  have  ceased  bearing,  in  August.  If  the  latter  time  is  cho- 
sen, the  plants  generally  get  sufficiently  well  established  to  bear 
a  considerable  crop  the  ensuing  year. 

There  are  various  modes  in  which  to  plant  the  beds  when 
formed.  Some  arrange  the  plants  so  as  to  be  kept  in  hills,  oth- 
ers in  rows,  and  others,  again,  allow  them  to  cover  the  whole 
surface  of  the  bed.  We  consider  the  first  method  preferable, 
as  in  that  way  the  ground  can  be  kept  cultivated  between  the 
plants;  the  fruit  is  generally  larger  and  finer,  being  more  exposed 
to  the  genial  influence  of  the  sun,  and  the  duration  of  the  bed  is 
greater.  Three  or  four  rows  may  be  planted  in  each  bed,  at  a 
suitable  distance  apart,  and  the  runners  from  the  rows  should  be 
shortened  or  cut  off  about  three  times  during  the  season.  If  the 
plants  are  not  thriving  well,  a  light  top  dressing  between  the  rows 
in  autumn  will  be  of  great  advantage.  Burning  off  the  upper 
surface  of  the  bed  in  the  spring  has  been  highly  recommended 
by  some  persons,  but  we  have  never  found  it  to  answer  our  ex- 
pectations upon  trial. 

This  fruit  receives  its  name  from  the  very  ancient  custom  of 
placing  straw  on  the  beds,  between  the  rows  of  plants,  to  preserve 
the  berries  clean.  The  custom  is  not  yet  too  antiquated  to  be 
of  less  value  to  those  who  desire  the  fruit  in  its  greatest  perfec- 
tion. Clean  wheat  or  rye  cho.ff  may  be  substituted  for  straw, 
and  it  has  the  very  great  additional  advantage  of  not  only  pre- 
venting most  weeds  from  growing,  by  excluding  the  light,  but 
also,  by  decomposing  with  considerable  rapidity  after  the  fruit 
season  is  past,  it  contributes  much  to  the  enrichment  of  the  sur- 
face soil  of  the  bed.  Young  and  strong  runners,  well  rooted, 
should  in  all  cases  be  chosen  to  form  the  new  bed,  and  not  old 
plants,  or  those  offsetts  which  grow  near  them. 

There  is  a  fact  with  regard  to  the  strawberry  plant  little  known, 
the  ignorance  of  which  puzzles  many  a  good  cultivator.  This  is 
the  existence  of  separate  fertile  and  sterile  or  barren  plants  in 
many  of  the  varieties,  otherwise  plants  which  produce  chiefly 
male,  and  others  that  produce  only  female,  flowers.  Botanically, 
the  strawberry  should  produce  both  stamens  and  pistils  in  each 
flower,  and  the  blossoms  should  consequently  all  mature  fruit. 
This  is  really  the  case  with  the  alpine,  the  wood  strawberries, 
&c.,  but  not  entirely  so  with  the  large  scarlet  and  pine  strawber- 
ries. These  latter  sorts,  it  is  well  known,  produce  the  largest 
and  finest  fruit;  but  we  very  often  see  whole  beds  of  them  in 
fine  flourishing  condition,  almost  entirely  unproductive.     The 
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common  parlance  in  such  cases  is  that  the  variety  has  "  run  out," 
or  degenerated,  but  the  idea  is  a  confused  and  ignorant  one  while 
the  healthy  aspect  of  the  plants  fully  proves  the  vigor  of  the 
sort. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  all  strawberries  of  the  foregoing  classes, 
although  each  blossom  is  furnished  with  stamens  and  pistils,  yet, 
in  some  plants,  the  pistils  are  so  few  that  they  can  scarcely  be 
perceived;  in  others,  there  are  scarcely  any  stamens  visible. 
When  the  plants  bear  blossoms  furnished  with  stamens  only,  (or 
in  a  large  proportion,)  they  are  of  course  barren:  when  pistils  only 
are  produced  in  abundance,  they  are  fertile.  To  have  a  bed 
planted  sd  as  to  bear  abundantly,  about  one  plant  in  eight  or  ten 
sliould  be  staminate  or  barren  blossoming  plants;  the  others  the 
fertile  ones — for  if  the  latter  only  be  kept,  they  alone  will  also 
be  found  unproductive. 

If  any  person  will  examine  a  bed  of  the  Hudson,  or  any  of 
the  large  scarlet  strawberries,  when  they  are  in  blossom,  he  will 
discover  a  great  number  of  plants  which  bear  large  showy  blos- 
soms filled  with  fine  yellow  stamens.  These  are  the  barren 
plants.  Here  and  there,  also,  he  will  discover  plants  bearing 
much  smaller  blossoms,  filled  with  the  heads  of  pistils,  like  a 
small  green  strawberry.  The  latter  are  the  fertile  ones.  Now 
the  vigor  of  the  barren  plants  is  so  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
fertile  ones,  and  their  offsetts  are  so  much  more  numerous,  that, 
if  care  be  not  taken  to  prevent  this,  they  soon  completely  over- 
run and  crowd  out  the  fertile  or  bearing  plants,  and  to  this  cause 
only  is  to  be  attributed  the  unproductive  state  of  many  beds  of 
the  large  fruited  strawberries,  which  are  in  many  instances  per- 
haps entirely  devoid  of  fertile  plants. 

The  proper  method  undoubtedly  is  to  select  a  few  fertile  plants 
of  each  kind,  plant  them  in  a  small  bed  by  themselves,  and  allow 
them  to  increase  freely  by  runners;  then,  on  planting,  the  proper 
proportion  could  be  made  and  kept  up  by  the  regular  clipping  of 
the  runners. 

Many  of  the  fine  English  varieties  of  strawberry,  (Wilmot's 
superb,  for  instance,)  are  generally  found  worthless  here.  This 
is  owing,  in  some  cases,  to  the  ignorance  or  want  of  care  of 
those  persons  who  export  the  varieties,  in  sending,  often,  no  fer- 
tile plants;  in  other  instances  it  is  equally  owing  to  our  negli- 
gence here,  in  not  preserving  the  due  proportion  of  barren  and 
fertile  plants. 

This  peculiarity  in  the  blossoms  is  very  little  known  or  under- 
stood, even  among  scientific  cultivators.  It  was  first  pointed 
out  to  us  by  our  esteemed  friend,  N.  Longworth,  Esq.,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, one  of  our  most  distinguished  Western  horticulturists. 
Its  truth  we  have  repeatedly  verified,  and  a  slight  examination 
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will  convince  any  person  of  the  cause  of  the  numerous  worthless 
yet  thrifty  looking  strawberry  beds  throughout  our  gardens. 

The  finest  of  the  large  English  varieties  of  this  fruit  which 
we  cultivate  here  is  the  Bishop's.  It  is  remarkably  large,  a  most 
abundant  bearer,  and  of  superior  flavor.  Many  of  the  larger  ber- 
ried sorts,  as  the  Methven  Castle,  have  been  hollow  and  com- 
paratively tasteless,  though  of  uncommon  size.  This  variety, 
however,  appears  to  us  to  unite  all  that  can  be  desired,  to  con- 
stitute a  truly  fine  and  delicious  strawberry. 

A.  J.  D. 


Art.  II.  Method  of  Planting  the  Forty-fold  Potato,  as  prac- 
tised by  Mr.  Burns^  late  gardener  at  Elm  Hill,  Roxbury. 
Communicated  by  Mr.  Burns. 

We  have  already  said  so  mtich  respecting  this  potato,  and 
have  praised  its  qualities — its  earliness,  productiveness  and  gen- 
eral character,  as  a  superior  variety — so  often,  that  it  may  seem 
but  mere  repetition  to  add  anything  further  in  relation  to  it.  But 
although  it  is  now  tolerably  well  known,  and  its  cultivation  some- 
what extensively  disseminated,  still  there  is  wanting  some  knowl- 
edge to  grow  large  and  fine  specimens.  Some  cultivators  who 
have  tried  them  have  almost  given  up  their  growth,  on  account 
of  the  great  profusion  of  small  ones  which  they  often  pro- 
duce, on  whatever  kind  of  soil  or  in  whatever  situation  they  may 
have  been  planted.  All  who  have  tried  them  acknowledge  their 
superior  qualities,  but  having  failed,  for  some  reasons,  to  procure 
large  potatoes,  have  become  prejudiced  against  them;  but  their 
great  reluctance  to  part  with  a  variety  excelling,  certainly,  any  of 
our  old  sorts,  has  alone  induced  them  to  continue  their  cultiva- 
tion, though  attended  with  only  partial  success. 

The  great  fault  in  the  cultivation  of  the  forty-fold  potato 
seems  to  have  been  the  planting  of  too  many  in  a  hill;  observing 
the  same  system  as  is  practised  with  the  more  common  kinds, 
that  is,  planting  from  two  to  four  in  a  hill,  or  strewing  them  very 
thickly  in  rows.  This  mode  will  not  answer  for  this  variety; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  wherever  more  than  one  has  been  planted 
in  a  hill,  in  every  instance  which  has  come  to  our  knowledge, 
the  potatoes  have  been  extremely  small,  yielding  in  number  more 
than  an  hundred  fold,  but  not  producing  scarcely  one  sufficiently 
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large  for  eating.  This  it  is  that  has  caused  this  variety  to  be 
less  estimated  by  many  who,  as  we  have  just  hinted,  though  lik- 
ing it  better  than  any  other,  have  been  tempted  to  discard  it 
ahogeiher. 

But  that  the  forty-fold  potato  can  be  grown  to  a  large  and 
handsome  size  is  certain.  We  have  seen  too  many  evidences 
of  it  ourselves,  to  listen  to  anything  to  the  contrary;  and  it  is 
therefore  with  great  pleasure  that  we  inform  those  who  have  only 
seen  small  sized  potatoes  produced,  of  a  system  which  has  been 
practised  by  Mr.  Burns,  on  the  farm  of  J.  D.  W.  Williams, 
iilsq.,  of  Roxbury,  and  which  has  afforded  a  most  excellent  crop 
of  large  and  fair  specimens. 

It  is  probably  well  known  that  one  end  of  all  potatoes,  and  in 
particular  the  forty-fold,  has  a  very  large  number  of  sm.all  eyes, 
amounting,  in  the  latter  variety,  to  some  fifteen  or  twenty  in  a 
moderate  sized  potato.  Now,  if  only  one  good  sized  potato  is 
planted,  from  this  will  spring,  in  all,  twenty  or  iwenty-five  sprouts 
— altogether  too  many  for  a  hill.  Mr.  Burns  adopted  the  follow- 
ing method: — the  end  of  the  potatoes  containing  the  great  num- 
ber of  eyes  was  cut  off  and  thrown  away;  the  remaining  part 
was  then  divided  into  three  portions,  with  two  or  more  eyes  to 
each:  these  three  sets  were  planted  in  one  hill,  in  the  ordinary 
way.  The  r.esult  was  most  favorable;  but  a  few  sprouts  came 
from  each;  ihe  hill  was  not  thus  choked  up  with  vines;  and  the 
roots,  having  more  room,  to  extend  themselves  and  gather  nour- 
ishment, the  tubers  were  formed  of  fine  size,  with  very  few  small 
ones,  not  more  than  is  usually  found  in  other  varieties.  Some 
of  these  potatoes  we  have  seen  and  examined  ourselves.  The 
after  treatment  of  the  plants  was  the  same  as  that  adopted  for  all 
ordinary  kinds,  and  the  product  immensely  great.  We  would 
recommend  a  trial  of  this  system  by  all  those  who  have  failed, 
in  the  common  way  of  planting,  of  raising  potatoes  of  fair  size. 

In  giving  Mr.  Burns's  practice,  we  do  not  mean  to  be  under- 
stood as  intending  to  say  that  no  other  mode  w"ill  produce  a  good 
crop.  A  farmer  of  Lancaster,  who  has  raised  them  every  year 
since  their  introduction,  succeeds  in  producing  a  great  crop  of 
very  large  potatoes.  Only  one  moderately  sized  one  is  plant- 
ed in  a  hill,  and  the  crop  is  good  and  profuse.  The  soil  is  rich, 
light  and  deep. 

We  have  also  stated,  in  another  page,  that  forty  pecks  of  large 
potatoes  had  been  raised  from  one  peck  the  past  season.  This  is 
an  enormous  quantity,  but  no  more  than,  we  believe,  can  be  always 
produced  with  ease.  In  England,  one  pound  has  raised  seventy, 
and  other  experiments  have  been  detailed,  where  the  same  pro- 
portionate quantity  was  raised.  We  shall  bo  glad  to  see  this  ex- 
cellent potato  take  the  place  of  the  nondescript  varieties  which 
are  every  where  grown,  that  our  markets  may  be  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  this  valuable  vegetable. 
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Art.  III.  Remarks  on  the  cultivation  of  Ericas  or  Heaths^ 
their  propagation  and  general  management.  By  J.  W.  Rus- 
sell. 

As  this  splendid  genus  of  plants  is  now  beginning  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  lovers  of  choice  and  elegant  flowers,  in  this 
country,  I  beg  leave  to  present  you  with  a  few  brief  remarks, 
on  their  general  treatment,  propagation  &c.,  which  may  not  be  un- 
acceptable to  that  portion  of  your  readers  who  are  not  already 
acquainted  with  this  family  of  plants.  About  twenty  years  since 
ericas  were  held  in  great  esteem  in  England,  but  more  especial- 
ly those  varieties  that  are  indigenous  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
from  whence  all  the  most  beautiful  of  the  family  have  been  obtain- 
ed. A  heathery,  or  in  other  words,  a  house  built  expressly  for 
the  growth  of  heaths,  was  of  common  occurrence,  at  the  time 
above  mentioned;  but  from  some  cause,  of  late  years,  their  cul- 
tivation has  been  on  the  decline,  and  the  reason  has  been,  proba- 
bly, from  the  supposed  difficulty  of  their  culture.  However,  at 
the  present  day,  in  England,  some  fine  collections  are  still  kept 
up,  and  are  highly  prized  by  the  proprietors;  more  attention  has 
also  been  bestowed  upon  the  plants  generally  within  a  very  short 
period. 

In  order  to  be  successful  in  the  cultivation  of  heaths,  the  soil 
that  is  the  best  adapted  for  their  growth,  should  be  the  first  con- 
sideration. It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  make  a  judicious  selection  of  this  material.^  for  on 
it  rests,  in  a  great  measure,  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  We 
cannot  readily  find  in  this  country,  as  in  England,  where  whole 
tracts  of  land  are  completely  covered  with  the  ^rica  vulgaris  or 
Ling,  and  where  a  plenitude  of  it  can  be  secured,  what  might  be 
called,  strictly  speaking,  heath  soil,  none  of  this  genus  to  my 
knowledge  having  as  yet  been  discovered  in  America.  There- 
fore, since  we  have  not  our  black  heath,  Wimbleton  common, 
&c.  as  a  store-house,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  select  the 
best  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  obtain.  Peat  or  bog  soil,  taken  from 
localities  where  the  andromedas  and  menziesias  are  found  grow- 
ing spontaneously,  is  probably  the  best  we  shall  be  able  to  find 
in  this  country  for  the  general  culture  of  heaths.  Be  very  care- 
ful to  give  the  preference  to  the  black  soil,  that  is  of  a  loose  ])li- 
able  nature,  where  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  covered  with  water.  Clear 
pit  or  fresh  water  sand  must  be  well  blended  with  the  soil,  if  it  is 
naturally  deficientof  this  ingredient;  about  one  third  or  one  half  sand 
should  be  used;  at  any  rate  a  goodly  portion  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary, and  the  operator  must  here  use  his  own  judgment,  as  the  quan- 
tity to  be  added  will  depend  altogether  on  the  presence  or  absence 
of  sand  in  the  original  soil.    In  order  to  be  more  distinctly  under- 
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stood,  the  subject  will  be  given  under  separate  beads,  commencing 
with  the  propagation  of  the  plants. 

Propagation. — Ericas  are  propagated  from  cuttings  of  the 
young  growths  that  have  advanced  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two 
inches  in  length,  being  mindful  to  take  off  the  cuttings  from  the 
plant,  at  the  part  from  whence  they  started  to  grow.  The  next 
process  is  to  cut  off  the  leaves  with  a  sharp  knife,  about  an  inch 
from  that  part  of  the  cutting  which  is  to  be  placed  in  the  sand; 
the  cutting  off  of  the  leaves  is  rather  a  tedious  process;  neverthe- 
less it  must  be  done  with  both  care  and  patience,  for  if  the  stem 
is  wounded  with  the  knife  in  the  operation,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  cutting  will  not  grow.  Pure  sand  (without  any 
mixture  of  peat  soil)  is  the  best  for  the  cuttings  to  strike  root  in; 
the  pot,  before  the  sand  is  put  into  it,  must  have  a  good  drainage 
of  potsherds  placed  at  the  bottom;  then  fill  up  with  the  sand  to 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  top  of  the  pot,  and  place  the  bell-glass 
on  the  sand,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  near  the  side  of  the  pot 
you  may  insert  the  cuttings;  this  done,  \Aace  them  at  regular  dis- 
tances, of  about  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch  apart,  beginning  in  the 
centre  of  the  pot  and  so  continue  on,  till  you  come  near  to  the 
mark  made  by  the  glass;  and  by  giving  the  whole  a  gentle  wa- 
tering with  a  watering-pot,  through  a  very  fine  rose,  the  work  is 
finished.  The  glass  should  be  put  over  the  cuttings  as  soon  as 
they  become  dry  after  watering,  and  taken  to  the  place  where 
they  are  to  remain  until  rooted.  The  east  end  of  the  green-house 
is  probably  the  best  situation;  shading  the  cuttings  from  the  hot 
rays  of  the  sun  until  rooted  must  never  be  neglected.  I  would  here 
observe,  that  a  hot-bed,  or  any  kind  of  artificial  bottom  heat, 
should  never  be  used,  in  the  propagation  of  this  tribe  of  plants. 

The  cuttings,  as  soon  as  rooted,  which  may  be  known  by  their 
starting  to  grow,  should  be  potted  off  singly  into  the  smallest 
sized  pots  (thumbs,) — making  use  of  the  soil  recommended,  and 
shaded  from  the  sun  a  week  or  a  fortnight  until  they  recover;  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  small  potsherds  must  be  placed  even  in  the 
small  pots  for  drainage,  or  the  plants  will  not  thrive.  From  April 
to  June  is  probably  the  best  period  to  take  off  cuttings. 

The  best  system  that  I  am  acquainted  with  in  the  propagation 
of  ericas,  is,  in  the  first  place  to  select  a  No.  3  or  4  pot  or  larger; 
then  place  a  pot  inside  of  it  two  sizes  smaller  (say  No.  2,)  and  so 
go  on  sizing  or  arranging  until  you  come  to  the  centre  of  the  large 
pot  with  the  smallest  sized  thumb  pot:  or,  in  other  words,  as  I  wish 
the  reader  to  understand  my  meaning,  place  one  pot  inside  of  the 
other,  so  as  to  leave  a  cavity  about  an  inch  apart  between  each, 
for  the  reception  of  the  sand:  little  drainage  of  potsherds  at  the 
bottom  of  each  must  not  be  overlooked.  Supposing  the  pots  to 
be  all  rightly  adjusted,  the  inside  ones  as  near  on  a  level  as  pos- 
sible, and  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  top  or  rim  of  the  outside 
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one;  place  the  sand  between  them  and  press  it  down  with  your 
fingers  pretty  solid,  and  insert  tlie  cuttings  close  to  the  sides  of 
the  pots,  at  the  distance  before  recommended;  then,  instead  of  a 
bell  glass,  place  a  pane  of  common  glass  over  the  whole,  sufficient- 
ly large  to  cover  the  large  pot.  If  the  glass  does  not  lay  close 
to  the  rim  of  the  pot,  a  little  soft  paper  or  cotton  batting  must  be 
put  round  the  rim  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  pane  a  regular 
bearing  on  every  side,  in  order  to  exclude  the  air.  If  this  is  done 
right,  the  lops  of  the  cuttings  will  stand  within  half  an  inchof  ihe 
glass.  The  glass  must  be  turned  over  every  morning,  in  order 
to  keep  the  moisture,  that  settles  on  the  under  surface,  from  damp- 
ing oft"  the  cuttings,  and  if  a  bell  glass  is  used  it  ought  to  be  fre- 
quently taken  off  and  wiped  dry. 

When  the  cuttings  are  rooted  they  must  receive  the  treatment 
before  stated.  If  the  cuttings  are  potted  and  taken  out  of  the  house 
in  the  summer  season,  a  north  aspect  should  be  chosen  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  oiher,  and  the  pots  all  neatly  plunged  to  their  rims  in 
sand.  • 

J.  W.  Russell. 

Mount  Auburn,  Cambridge,  April,  1838. 
[To  be  continued.'] 


Art.  IV.  Soiue  observations  on  the  general  treatment  of  Ver- 
bena Tioeec/ieana,  chamcedrifolia,  venbsa,  and  other  species., 
loith  a  few  hints  on  their  cultivation  in  the  flower  border.  By 
the  Editor. 

The  genus  Ferbena,  which,  not  many  years  since,  con- 
tained few  species  but  httle  better  than  mere  weeds,  is  at  the 
present  time  one  of  the  most  valued  in  our  collections.  Since 
the  V.  chamaedrifolia  has  been  introduced,  a  new  charm  has  been 
given  to  the  tribe.  Several  other  species  and  varieties,  very 
beautiful,  have  successively  been  added  to  our  gardens,  and  late- 
ly the  V.  Tweediedna,  vieing,  if  not  surpassing,  as  a  whole, 
the  chamajdrifolia,  has  been  received:  another,  equalling  either  of 
these,  has  just  been  figured  in  the  London  periodicals,  called  the 
V.  incisa.  These  three  alone  possess  suflicient  beauty,  both  as 
hot-house,  parlor,  or  garden-  plants,  to  stamp  the  genus  with 
a  character  which  shall   make   it   known  wherever  there  is  a 
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spot  of  ground  of  sufficient  size  to  place  either  one  of  these  spe- 
cies upon.  The  Aloys/a  citriodora,  which  was  once  classed 
under  the  genus  Ferbena,  has  already  given  it  a  degree  of  no- 
toriety which  few  other  genera  attain;  but  it  will,  we  doubt  not, 
hereafter,  be  as  universally  known  as  that  of  the  rose  or  the  ge- 
ranium. 

The  cultivation  of  all  the  verbenas,  so  far  as  we  have  tried 
them,  is  quite  simple,  unless  we  except  the  V.  chamaedrifolia, 
which  is  difficult  to  keep  through  the  winter  season,  except  in  a 
high  and  dry  temperature,  which  it  is  not  very  convenient  for  all 
cultivators  to  possess.  In  any  damp  situation,  as  a  cellar,  a  cold 
green-house,  or  a  room  not  sufficiently  warmed,  it  is  apt  to  die 
off.  With  this  exception,  it  is  as  easy  of  growth  as  any  plant 
that  we  are  acquainted  with.  The  annual  species  are  readily 
raised  from  seeds,  and  require  no  other  attention  than  to  be 
transplanted  into  a  good  soil,  where  they  flourish  without  the 
least  care. 

We  have  so  often  noticed  the  treatment  of  the  V.  chamtedrifo- 
lia,  that  it  may  appear  quite  unnecessary  to  add  anything  here  upon 
its  management.  We  have  recommended  its  growth  both  in  pots 
and  in  the  border;  and  though  it  is  frequently  seen  in  great  beauty 
io  both  situations,  still  its  cultivation  is  by  no  means  so  general  as 
its  merits  entitle  it  to  be.  It  is  true  that,  in  a  measure,  this  ari- 
ses from  the  repeated  loss  of  the  plants  during  the  winter  season, 
when  the  stock  is  destroyed:  but  its  limited  growth  in  beds  or 
in  borders,  in  the  summer  season,  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the 
want  of  a  knowledge  of  its  cultivation  in  such  a  situation,  and  its 
adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  border  culture.  The  V.  Tweed- 
iedna  is  entirely  new,  and  is  yet,  perhaps,  scarcely  known,  ex- 
cept in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and 
in  but  few  of  the  more  choice  gardens  around  these  cities.  The  V. 
incisa  is  not  yet  in  the  country,  but  will  probably  be  speedily  in- 
troduced. Some  of  the  annual  species,  as  the  V.  Aubletm  and 
venosa,  are  tolerably  well  known,  and  their  beauty  duly  appreci- 
ated. There  are,  however,  many  species,  which  have  not  been 
added  to  our  collections,  equally  as  handsome  as  the  two  latter. 
With  the  hope  that  our  present  remarks  may  extend  the  growth 
of  all  the  species,  and  be  of  some  assistance  to  these  who  have 
not  heretofore  possessed  any  of  them,  we  shall  give  the  treat- 
ment due  to  each  under  the  separate  species.  We  commence 
with  the  V.  chamaedrifolia. 

V.  chamKclri folia. — This  species  is  not  adapted  to  pot  culti- 
vation in  the  winter,  except  when  placed  in  a  stove.  In  green- 
houses the  plants  look  unsightly,  and  the  flowers  are  few  and 
possess  but  little  brilliancy.  In  the  stove,  however,  properly 
managed,  it  is  a  gem  of  rare  beauty.     We  have   often  noticed 
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the  flourishing  state  of  the  plants  in  the  stoves  at  Belmont  Place, 
under  the  excellent  management  of  Mr.  Haggerston,  and  also  at 
some  other  establishments.  But  the  instances  have  been  few, 
owing  to  the  very  limited  number  of  stoves  which  are  attached 
to  the  private  residences  or  public  gardens  in  this  country.  In 
the  summer  season  we  have  seen  it  frequently,  but  under  such 
circumstances  that  but  half  of  its  splendor  has  been  developed. 
We  shall  first  give  its  management  in  pots,  and  afterwards  in  the 
open  border. 

Plants  destined  for  pot  culture  should  be  selected  from  a  strong 
and  vigorous  stock,  and  whether  from  a  layer  or  a  cutting  is  im- 
material. If  an  old  plant  is  growing  in  the  border,  let  a  k\v  No. 
1  pots  be  filled  with  a  compost  of  loam  and  old  manure,  or  de- 
cayed leaves,  with  a  small  portion  of  sand.  This  should  be  done 
in  August  or  early  in  September,  so  that  the  plants  may  have  a 
chance  to  get  well  established  before  winter  sets  in.  The  strong- 
est shoots  should  be  selected,  and  small  pegs  should  be  prepared 
to  fasten  them  into  the  pot,  which  should  be  plunged  into  the  soil, 
on  a  level  with  the  surface.  They  will  root  in  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  and  may  then  be  taken  off,  and  the  plants  placed  in  a 
warm  situation  for  another  fortnight,  occasionally  watering  them  as 
they  require  it.  If  the  layers  were  put  down  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember they  may  be  cut  off"  by  the  15th  or  20th.  It  will  now  be 
the  1st  of  October,  and  they  should  be  potted  off  into  No.  2 
pots,  in  the  same  soil  as  before  mentioned.  If  the  weather  proves 
cool  after  this  they  had  better  be  removed  to  a  frame,  where  they 
may  stand  till  the  1st  of  December,  being  careful,  however,  to 
water  very  sparingly,  and  at  no  time  to  give  them  but  just  enough 
to  keep  them  from  drying  up.  After  this  they  may  be  removed 
to  an  airy  place  in  the  green-house,  where  they  should  also  re- 
ceive little  or  no  water.  Here  let  them  remain  until  the  first  of 
February. 

At  this  time  the  plants  should  be  removed  to  the  stove.  Grad- 
ally  give  them  more  water,  and  as  the  season  advances  be  liberal 
in  the  supplies.  Let  the  plants  stand  near  the  glass,  and  v.^here 
they  will  have  an  abundance  of  air,  otherwise  they  will  fail  to  flour- 
ish. A  profusion  of  buds  will  soon  be  developed,  and  by  the  1st 
of  March  the  plants  will  be  in  fine  bloom.  They  should  now  be 
repotted  into  No.  3  pots,  still  keeping  them  in  the  same  situation 
and  gii'ing  moderate  supplies  of  water,  being  guided,  however, 
somewhat  by  the  state  of  the  weather;  if  dull,  water  cautiously. 
The  shoots  will  now  have  reached  the  length  of  one  or  two  feet 
with  numerous  laterals;  they  may  either  be  allowed  to  hang  grace- 
fully over  the  rim  of  the  pot,  or  trained  upright  to  neat  trellis  work, 
just  as-  s.uits  the  taste  of  the  cultivator.  We  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  plants  flower  more  freely  when  allowed  to 
assume  what  appears  to  be  their  naturally  pendant  or  trailing  habit. 
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By  the  middle  of  April  they  should  again  be  repotted  into  No.  4 
pots,  receiving  the  same  treatment  as  regards  air  and  water  as  be- 
fore, and  in  May  or  about  the  1st  of  June  the  plants  should  be 
placed  in  the  next  size  pots.  A  final  shifting  may  be  made  in 
July,  into  pots  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  a  plant  standing  in  one  of 
these,  elevated  upon  a  pedestal  of  some  kind,  with  the  shoots  hang- 
ing over  the  sides  to  the  distance  of  two  or  three  feet,  is  one  of 
the  most  surpassingly  brilliant  objects  imaginable.  To  heighten 
their  effect  vases  of  classic  models  may  be  adopted,  either  for  put- 
ting the  plants  directly  into,  or  for  setting  a  common  pot  inside. 

In  August  another  stock  of  young  plants  should  be  taken  off, 
and  the  same  course  of  cultivation  piu'sued  the  next  season.  It 
should  be  carefully  remembered  not  to  over  water  the  plants  dur- 
ing their  dormant  season;  for  if  their  roots  are  once  destroyed,  it 
is  difficult  to  bring  the  plants  into  a  healthy  state. 

But  it  is  in  the  open  border  where  we  shall  find  this  plant  con- 
tributing its  greatest  splendor  and  brilliancy, — almost  as  dazzling 
as  the  sun's  rays,  whose  presence  alone  can  cause  it  to  display  its 
vivid  tints,  it  enlivens  the  border  and  adds  gayness  to  all  around. 
We  have  seen  patches  of  it  four  feet  in  diameter,  with  hundreds 
of  its  blossoms  expanded  at  once,  and  with  only  ordinary  care  it 
may  be  easily  made  to  extend  its  shoots  to  this  distance.  When, 
however,  plants  do  not  make  such  rapid  growth,  they  are  not  less 
attractive,  and  we  had  rather  see  a  small  patch  thickly  covered 
with  flowers,  than  a  large  one  with  blossoms  spread  thinly  round. 

Plants  for  placing  in  the  open  border  should  be  taken  up  as 
has  just  been  recommended  for  pots,  and  preserved  in  a  frame  or 
green-house,  or  even  a  parlor,  though  in  the  latter  they  do  not  add 
any  thing  to'  the  beauty  of  the  room.  Their  presence,  however, 
will  undoubtedly  be  allowed,  as  a  remuneration  for  their  charms 
during  the  summer  season.  In  either  of  the  places  they  should 
be  watered  with  the  utmost  care.  Keep  them  near  the  light,  and 
let  them  have  as  much  air  as  possible. 

In  the  month  of  May  the  plants  should  be  turned  into  the  bor- 
der. Select  a  dry,  warm,  and,  above  all,  a  sunny  situation.  If 
the  soil  is  not  naturally  light  and  sandy  make  it  so  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  proper  materials,  and  if  the  situation  is  low  let  a  little 
mound  be  raised,  about  six  inches  high  in  the  centre,  gently  slop- 
ing it  off,  so  that  all  superfluous  wet  may  pass  away.  Set  a  plant 
in  the  centre  of  this,  and  as  its  shoots  progress  let  them  be  pegged 
down  to  the  soil;  proceed  in  this  manner,  all  summer,  and  by 
September  the  whole  space  all  around  will  be  covered.  No 
watering  is  necessary;  keep  the  weeds  out,  and  nothing  else  need 
be  done.  In  September  take  ofl^'  a  quantity  of  young  plants  for 
another  season,  as  the  old  one  will  be  of  no  use. 

V.  Twcedicknn. — By  our  placing  the  V.  chamaedrifolia  first,  it 
may  be  supposed   that  we  admire  that  species  more  than  the 
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Tweedieana.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  We  do  so  be- 
cause it  is  much  better  known.  We  have,  in  speaking  of  the  lat- 
ter, previously  to  this,  remarked  that,  as  a  whole,  we  like  it  far 
better  than  the  former.  Its  growth  is  more  free;  its  umbels  of 
flowers  much  larger,  more  profuse  and  finer  formed:  its  habit 
upright  and  more  graceful;  and  its  blossoms  remain  in  perfection 
a  longer  period.  V.  chamaedrifolia  is  more  dazzling  in  its  color; 
but  in  every  thing  else  it  is  [inferior  to  the  Twediedwa.  Both 
are  superb,  but  the  latter,  we  think,  will  be  the  most  generally  ad- 
mired. 

After  detailing  all  the  particulars  of  the  cultivation  of  the  cham- 
sedrifolia  it  would  be  needless  to  repeat  the  same  again  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Tweedieana  may  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  with  some  exceptions.  It  is  less  difficult  of  cultivation, 
and  does  not  require  so  much  care  in  watering  during  the  winter 
season.  It  is  upright  in  its  habit,  and  well  adapted  for  training  on 
trellises.  Its  growth  is  more  rapid,  and  the  plants,  when  growing 
in  pots,  will  require  more  frequent  shiftings. 

The  Tweediedna  may  be  kept  through  the  winter  season  in 
perfect  safety  and  in  good  condition  in  an  ordinary  green-house, 
and,  we  doubt  not,  a  parlor.  It  may  be  propagated  either  by  cut- 
tings or  layers  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  recommended 
for  the  chamsedrifolia.  Set  the  plants  in  any  place  either  in 
the  frame,  green-house  or  other  situation.  About  the  first  of  Feb- 
ruary they  will  begin  to  grow,  and  from  this  period  they  should 
have  frequent  shiftings.  Plants  may  be  grown  to  the  height  of 
two  or  three  feet  by  the  middle  of  May,  if  they  are  duly  encour- 
aged, and  if  trained  to  a  trellis,  tastefully  made,  will  present  a  most 
gorgeous  array  of  its  splendid  crimson  blossoms. 

It  is  only  a  short  time  since  this  fine  species  was  introduced 
into  the  country;  and  we  have  therefore  had  no  experience  upon 
its  growth  in  the  border;  but,  reasoning  from  analogy,  we  have  no 
doubt  it  will  flourish  in  such  a  situation,  treated  just  like  the 
chamaedrifolia.  It  will  probably  grow  much  more  vigorously  and 
require  more  attention;  the  shoots  extending  themselves  faster, 
will  need  to  be  oftener  tied  up  if  trained  upright,  or  pegged  down 
if  trailing  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil.  It  will  also  need  more 
pruning,  and  the  old  flower  stems  should  always  be  kept  cut  off".  As 
regards  the  method  of  training  the  plants  it  is  altogether  a  matter  of 
taste.  In  pots  we  prefer  its  naturally  upright  habit;  but  in  the 
border  we  think  it  would  display  its  attractions  to  better  advan- 
tage when  trailing  on  the  ground.  A  bed  of  this  and  another  of 
chamaedrifolia  would  be  two  superb  objects.  The  latter  would 
afi'ord  a  more  glittering  array  of  individual  flowers;  but  the  for- 
mer, in  the  redundancy  of  its  rich  corols,  and  in  all  that  con- 
stitutes gracefulness  of  habit,  would  claim  the  admiration  of  all. 

The  species  will  no  doubt  be  considerably  cultivated  the  com- 
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ing  season,  and  we  make  these  remarks  that  those  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  it  may  know  how  far  it  is  adapted  to  border  growth. 
Every  garden  of  any  pretensions  should  be  ornamented  with  a 
patch  of  both  this  and  the  chama^drifoha.  The  V.  Tweedieana, 
as  we  have  just  observed,  can  be  grown  successfully  in  parlors. 
An  amateur  of  our  acquaintance  has  had  a  plant  with  upwards  of 
a  dozen  heads  of  blossoms  open  at  a  time  for  several  weeks. 

V.  inclsa. — We  mention  this  in  anticipation  of  a  notice  which 
we  shall  give  as  soon  as  the  late  num.bers  of  our  periodicals  shall 
reach  us.  It  has  rose-colored  flowers,  of  the  same  habit  and  char- 
acter as  the  Tweedied««,  and  is  every  way  as  hardy  and  easy  of 
growth.     We  shall  speak  of  its  treatment  hereafter. 

The  above  constitute  the  more  elegant  species  of  the  genus. 
The  other  showy  ones  are  nearly  all  annual?,  and  are  very  inter- 
esting plants.  In  a  future  number  we  shall  continue  our  remarks 
upon  tliese. 
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London  FloricuUural  and  Botanical  Magazines;  ivitli  some 
Jlccount  of  those  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens. 

Edwards''s  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and 
Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  eight  figures  of  Plants 
and  Shrubs.  In  monthly  .numbers;  4s.  colored,  3s.  plain.  Ed- 
ited by  John  Lindlcy,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  tlie  University  of  London. 

Curtis^s  Bolanical  Magazine,  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  con- 
tainino-  eiffht  plates.  In  monthlv  numbers;  3s.  6d.  colored,  3s. 
plain."  Edited  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  L.L.  !>.,  F.  R.  'A., 
and  L.  S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow. 

Paxlon's  Magazine-  of  Botany,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants. 
Each  number  containing  four  colored  plates.  In  monthly  num- 
bers; 2s.  Gd.  each. 

Tlie  Horticidlural  Journal,  Florist's  Register,  and  Royal  Ladies' 
Magazine.     Dedicated  to  the  Queen,  Patroness,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
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the  Earl  of  Errol,  President,  and  the  Vice  Presidents  of  the 
Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists  and  Amateurs.  In  monthly 
8vo  numbers,   with  a  plate;  Is.  each. 

Floricultural  intelligence. — The  Botanical  Register  and 
Sweet's  British  Floiver  Garden  are  hereafter  to  be  united,  and 
published  at  the  reduced  price  of  3s.  6c/.  each  number.  In 
an  address  to  the  patrons  of  the  former  work,  in  the  concluding 
number  of  the  last  volume,  the  prospectus  slates  that  "the  pres- 
ent limited  number  of  descriptions  in  each  number  (eight,)  is  by 
no  means  sufliciently  extensive  for  a  record  of  the  rare  and  beau- 
tiful plants  submitted  to  their  notice;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
feeling  anxious  to  diminish  rather  than  increase  the  expense  of 
the  work,  Dr.  Lindley  has  suggested  the  plan  of  increasing  the 
number  of  descriptions  as  much  as  possible,  and  instead  of  giv- 
ing a  figure  to  every  description,  as  formerly,  to  figure  such  only _ 
as  force  themselves  upon  the  attention  of  the  botanist  or  ama- 
teur, either  by  their  surpassing  beauty,  or  some  rare  and  curious 
quality."  Under  the  title  of  "Botanical  and  Horticultural  news," 
a  monthly  register  will  be  added,  containing  the  most  rare  and 
interesting  matter  relating  to  these  subjects.  It  is  also  proposed, 
in  all  cases,  to  give  precise  directions  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
plants  that  may  be  introduced  into  the  work.  This  will  greatly 
enhance  the  value  of  the  work,  which  has  heretofore  been  a 
sealed  book,  so  far  as  relates  to  anything  connected  with  the 
management  of  the  plants  figured.  We  shall  endeavor  to  extract 
all  the  useful  information  from  these  two  combined  publications- 
Mr.  John  Gibson,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  collector,  who 
has  lately  returned  from  a  successful  botanical  tour  in  the  East 
Indies,  whither  he  was  sent  for  the  express  purpose  of  introduc- 
ing a  number  of  plants  which  have  been  found  there  and  described 
by  botanists,  brought  home  with  him  a  great  quantity  of  rare 
plants, — among  others  the  thibaudias,  which  are  represented  as 
of  surpassing  beauty.  Three  species  have  been  introduced  by 
him,  and  are  now  floin-ishing  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  collec- 
tion at  Chatsworth,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Paxton,  who  intends 
to  give  the  history,  culture  and  merits  of  all  the  plants  brought 
home  by  Mr.  Gibson.  The  following  is  Mr.  Gibson's  descrip- 
tion of  the  Thibaudia  setigera  Wallich: — A  very  bushy,  tallish 
shrub,  attaining  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  with  large  lanceo- 
late, entire,  dark  green  leaves,  produced  in  irregular  clusters  round 
the  branches;  the  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  brilliant  red,  slightly 
variegated,  and  produced  in  the  greatest  profusion,  in  loose  pan- 
icles, on  the  young  shoots:  these  panicles  are  axillary.  When 
the  blossoms  are  at  the  greatest  height  of  perfection,  the  whole 
plant  appears  one  complete  mass  of  flowers.  It  has  not  yet 
flowered  in  England,  but  as  soon  as  it  does  it  will  undoubtedly 
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be  figured  in  the  Magazine  of  Botany.     It  belongs  to  the  natu- 
ral order  Facciniacece. 

Dicotyledonous,  Polypetalous,  Plants. 

JlfA'LVA 

Munroana  Lindl.  Jlr.  AFunro's  Malva.  A  half  hardy  shrub  ;  growing  about  two  feet  hijh; 
with  scarlet  (towers  ;  appearing  in  fummer ;  a  native  of  Coluniliia  River;  introduced  to 
EnsUnd  in  1826;  tultivaled  by  seeds,  in  a  rather  poor  soil.  Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  Vol.  IV. 
p.  2l39. 

One  of  the  prettiest  species  of  JJfalva  we  have  ever  seen. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  light  bright  scarlet,  tolerably  large,  and 
produced  in  abundance  all  over  the  plant.  Mr.  Douglas  discov- 
ered it  in  1826,  and  sent  seeds  to  the  London  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, where  the  plants  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  1829.  ]Mr. 
Douglas  has  observed  that  this  plant  was  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful he  collected  in  1826.  Mr.  Paxton  states  that  it  "will  do 
well,  perhaps  best,  treated  as  a  green-house  plant,  being  less  ex- 
posed to  violent  rains,  &c.;  but  it  grows  very  vigorously  and 
flowers  profusely  at  almost  any  season,  if  planted  in  the  border." 
In  the  latter  situation  the  plants  prefer  a  soil  somewhat  poor,  in 
preference  to  that  which  is  rich.  When  grown  in  pots,  the 
plants  should  be  watered  freely. 

This  is  a  species,  which,  we  hope,  will  be  introduced  and 
generally  grown;  a  bed  of  it  would  form  a  pretty  contrast  with 
the  Jlialope  trifida  var.  grandiflora.     (Mag.  Bot.,  Jan.) 

i?IBl'SCUS 

lilacinus  Lindl.  Lilac  Hibiscu?.  A  preen-house  shrub ;  grnwine  four  or  five  feet  high; 
with  lilac  flowers;  appearing  in  sprini,';   a  native  of  Swan  River.     Bot.  Reg.,  2009. 

A  pretty  species,  obtained  from  seeds  sent  to  England  from 
Swan  River,  by  Sir  James  Sterling.  The  leaves  are  tripartate 
and  filiform;  the  flowers  are  produced  on  axillary  peduncles,  sol- 
itary, of  a  fine  lilac  color,  and  about  two  inches  in  expansion. 
It  will  form  a  pretty  species  for.  turning  out  in  the  border  in 
summer,  but  will  require  protection  during  winter.  (Bot.  Reg., 
Dec.) 

Onagrdcem. 
Fu'cnsu 

fulgens  Z).  C.  The  Glowing  Fuchsia.  A  green-house  plant ;  growing  three  or  four  feet  hish; 
with  vermilioncoloreil  tlowwrs ;  appeaiitm  in  April  and  Alay;  a  native  of  Mexico;  in- 
creased by  cuttings,  and  cultivated  in  loam  and  peat.     Bot.  Reg.,  n.  s.  1. 

"This  is  probably  the  most  brilliant  plant  of  the  Temperate 
Flora  of  Mexico."  It  was  originally  met  with  by  Mocino  and 
Lesse,  two  Spanish  naturalists,  and  has  very  lately  been  intro- 
duced to  Britain.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  profusion  on 
axillary  peduncles,  towards  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  pen- 
dulous, very  long  and  tubular,  and  open  at  the  mouth.  The 
leaves  are  rather  large,  opposite,  denticulated  and  glabrous.  A 
plant,  well  grown  and  in  full  bloom,  would  be  a  superb  object. 
Dr.  Lindley  states  that  it  is  difhcult  to  conceive  anything  more 
brilliant  than  the  appearance  of  this  species,  when  its  rich  ver- 
milion-colored  flowers   are   formed   beneath  the  influence  of  a 
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Mexican  sun;  but  if  grown  in  a  shaded  situation,  with  too  much 
heat  and  moisture,  the  bright  colors  inevitably  fade,  and  the  plant 
is  deprived  of  half  its  beauty."  It  grows  freely  in  a  mixture  of 
loam  and  peat,  and  is  about  as  hardy  as  the  E.  arborescens. 

In  conclusion,  Dr.  Lindley  remarks  that  "this  plant  may  serve 
as  a  specimen  of  what  the  genus  Fuchsia  is  still  able  to  yield  of 
novelty  and  beauty."  The  species  now  figured  only  forms  one 
of  several  th&t  are  able  to  rival  it  in  appearance,  and  he  espe- 
cially directs  the  attention  of  those  who  have  commercial  rela- 
tions with  Peru  to  the  fuchsias  inhabiting  that  part  of  South 
America.  In  the  woods  about  Huassa-huassi  and  Muna,  in  par- 
ticular, are  some  of  the  most  magnificent  species,  one  of  which, 
called  Mollo  Ccantu,  or  the  beauty  plants  was  found  by  Mr. 
Mathews,  at  Huamantanga.  It  would  remunerate  any  nursery- 
man for  the  expense  of  a  Peruvian  collector,  if  he  could  only 
bring  back  alive  five  species  of  Fuchsm  figured  in  the  Flora  Pe- 
ruviana, not  to  mention  the  F.  dependens,  of  which  a  plate  will 
be  found  in  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker's  excellent  Icones  Plantarum^ 
and  some  others.      (Bot.  Reg.^  Jan.) 

This  splendid  species,  we  hope,  will  soon  be  added  to  our 
collections. 

liosdcecc. 

SPIRJE'A 
barbAta  TVall.     Bnarded  Meadow-sweet.     A  perennial  herbaceous  plant;  crowing  from  three 
to  four  feet  hitth;  with  white  flowers;  appearing  in  summer;  a  native  of  Japan.  Bot.  Reg., 

son. 

?j"n:  i'piiVa  japunica  i/ori. 

"Beyond  all  comparison  the  handsomest  herbaceous  spirsea 
yet  in  our  gardens;  for  to  all  the  pure  and  brilliant  whiteness  of 
S.  filipendula,  it  adds  the  graceful  plume-like  appearance  of  the 
American  S.  aruncus."  The  panicle  or  spike  of  flowers  is 
much  more  spreading  than  the  /S'.  fihpendula,  and  the  fohage  more 
delicate.  Dr.  Wallich  originally  discovered  it  in  Nepal,  Ka- 
maon.  Sec,  but  it  was  not  introduced  to  Europe  until  Dr.  Von 
Siebold  brought  it  from  Japan.  The  plant  has  hitherto  been 
wintered  in  a  frame,  but  there  is  not  much  doubt  that  it  is  per- 
fectly hardy.  In  its  natural  state,  the  snow-white  plume  is  two 
feet  long.  No  tribe  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  are  more  orna- 
mental than  this  species,  and  we  hope  this  will  be  added  to  our 
stock.      {Bot.  Reg.y  Dec.) 

Rutdceoi. 

BORO'N/^  D.  Uon 

crennlata  Paxl.  CrcnuUtc-lcareil  Bnronia.  A  greenhouse  shrub;  crowing  two  feet  hieh; 
with  pink  flowers;  appeariiij  in  sprins;  a  native  <if  New  Holland;  increased  by  seeds  and 
cuttings,  and  grown  in  sandy  peat.     Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  Vol.  I\',  p.  207. 

A  very  neat  and  pretty  little  plant,  of  an  erect  habit,  with  op- 
posite crowded  leaves,  obovate  and  crenulate,  and  numerous  ax- 
illary pink  flowers  towards  the  extremities  of  all  the  branches. 
It  was  raised  from  seeds  received  by  the  Messrs.  Loddiges  some 
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years  ago,  and  is  supposed,  by  Mr.  Paxton,  lo  be  the  B.  crenu- 
Kita  !Smitk,  as  described  by  that  author  in  the  .  Transactions  of 
the  Linnman  Society.  It  is  yet  a  rare  plant,  being  only  in  the 
possession  of  Messrs.  Loddiges.  In  cuhivation  it  requires  near- 
ly the  same  treatment  as  all  the  delicate  New  Holland  plants,  viz. 
a  soil  composed  of  "nice  fine  sandy  peat,  [heath-mould,]  not 
over  full  of  fibres,"  well  drained  and  not  over  watered.  The 
plants  should  not  be  encroached  upon  by  others,  in  whatever  sit- 
uation they  may  be  placed.      (Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  Jan.) 

Geranidccce. 

Before  this  article  appears  in  print,  the  first  geranium  show 
will  have  taken  place  at  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society's 
room.  From  this  time  we  may  date  the  spread  of  a  greater  taste 
for  this  beautiful  tribe,  and  it  would  not  astonish  us  much  if  a  few 
years  should  find  our  collections  abounding  with  seedlings,  the 
production  of  our  amateurs  and  nurserymen,  equalling  those  now 
imported  from  England  and  the  Continent.  A  liberal  award  of 
premiums,  by  our  horticultural  societies,  for  specimen  plants, 
will  tend  to  hasten  the  diffusion  of  a  taste  for  the  family  which 
will  lead  to  their  very  general  cultivation;  and  the  result  will  be 
a  desire  to  possess  only  the  more  beautiful  and  choice  varieties, 
while,  at  the  present  period,  there  appears  to  be  but  little  desire, 
except  among  a  few  amateurs,  to  grow  only  the  more  common 
sorts:  this,  however,  arises,  in  a  degree,  from  the  newer  kinds 
not  being  sufficiently  known.  But,  by  annually  bringing  before 
the  public  fifty  or  a  hundred  of  the  very  rarest  kinds,  an  oppor- 
tunity will  be  offered  for  all  to  view  them  and  judge  of  their  ex- 
cellence. We  shall  notice  the  kinds  exhibited,  and  give  the 
names  of  those  considered  the  most  beautiful. 

Mr.  Haggerston,  in  his  late  tour  to  the  South,  procured  seve- 
ral of  the  finest  kinds  in  the  collections  of  Mr.  Hogg  and  others, 
which  are  now  coming  into  bloom,  and  promise  highly:  we  have 
not  learnt  the  names,  but  shall  endeavor  to  procure  a  list  of  them 
from  Mr.  Haggerston,  for  insertion  in  a  future  number.  Mr. 
Wilder  possesses  a  fine  collection,  and  his  gardener,  jMr.  Don- 
ald, has  raised  a  quantity  of  seedlings,  which  will  bloom  the 
present  spring,  and  from  which  some  superb  sorts  are  expected. 
Others  have  added  to  their  stock,  and  preparations  will  undoubt- 
edly be  made  for  a  splendid  display  another  season. 

In  the  collection  of  Hovey  &  Co.,  Boll's  General  Washing- 
ton is  in  flower:  this  is  a  superb  variety,  raised  by  our  corres- 
pondent, Mr.  Boll,  florist,  of  New  York.  It  is  pronounced,  by 
good  judges,  to  be  superior  to  Dennis's  Perfection,  which  was, 
last  season,  styled  the  "Prince  of  Geraniums,"  and  we  believe 
Mr.  Hogg,  who  is  allowed  to  be  a  good  judge,  stated  to  us,  last 
spring,  that   he  thought  it  a  more  excellent   flower.     It  is   in 
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the  same  style,  a  fine  bold  flower,  a  near  approach  to  the  hemi- 
spherical form,  color  bright  rose,  with  dark  lines,  and  a  beautiful, 
compact  and  erect  truss  of  blossoms.  After  the  exhibition  we 
shall  notice  this  and  other  kinds  at  greater  length. 
Passijlordceai. 
Mr.  Knight,  of  the  Exotic  Nursery^  has  raised  a  new  hybrid 
passiflora,  between  P.  alata  and  princeps:  the  foliage  bears  some 
resemblance  to  that  of  P.  alata,  and  the  flowers  partake  of  the 
elegant  form  of  P.  princeps,  but  are  of  a  beautiful  white  or 
cream  color:  it  is  a  free  grower,  and  produces  an  abundance  of 
flowers,  and  has  bloomed  splendidly  in  the  stove.  In  its  profu- 
sion of  blossoms  it  probably  partakes  of  the  character  of  the 
alata,  as  the  princeps  in  the  stove  at  Mr.  Cushing's  has  not  yet 
flowered,  though  it  has  been  planted  out  some  time,  and  made  a 
vigorous  growth.     [Pax.  Mag.  Bot.) 

Dicotyledonous,  Monopetalous,  Plants. 
Lo&eZiacese. 

LOBFL/^ 

heteropliylla  LaUUard.  'Vanoxxs-leaved  Lobelia.  A  Iialf  hardy  lierbacpoug  plant;  growing 
?  feet  liigl);  with  blue  flowersj  appearing  in  fc-epteniber;  a  native  of  Van  Dieman's  Land. 
Bot.  Reg.,  2014. 

*'It  is  much  the  handsomest  of  the  herbaceous  lobelias.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  particularly  clear  rich  blue,  and  so  large  as  to 
produce  a  very  rich  and  gay  appearance,  either  when  the  plant 
is  grown  singly  or  in  beds."  The  leaves  are  both  linear  and 
pinnatified;  the  stem  simple,  slender,  and  terminated  widi  two 
racemes  of  flowers:  the  blossoms  are  large,  somev.hat  expanding, 
and  gracefully  drooping  on  peduncles  half  an  inch  or  more  in 
length.  It  was  raised  from  seed  received  from  Van  Dieman's 
Land.  Dr.  Lindley  states  that  the  specimen  from  which  the 
figure  was  taken  was  received  by  him  from  ]Mr.  Veitch  of  Exe- 
ter, "with  a  memorandum  that  the  plant  had  been  hungup  in  the 
stove  for  more  than  a  month  ivithout  the  least  soil,  and  icithout 
ceasing  to  flower:''^  a  very  singular  fact,  he  adds,  and  quite  new 
in  plants  of  this  description.  We  have  no  doubt  it  will  prove 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  valuable  plants  for  pot  cultivation 
either  in  the  stove  or  green-house,  and,  from  its  slender  habit  and 
size,  and  brilliancy  of  its  flowers,  add  greatly  to  the  gayness  of 
its  winter  habitation.      {Bot.  Reg.,  Dec.) 

AsterdceoR. 

CO'SMUS  Cfi':  (from  Kosmos,  beantifiil,  in  allusion  to  the  appearance  of  (he  species.) 
tenni((Mius  iHjrf/.    Fine-!eaved  Cosmu9,    An  annual   plant;  prowini;  two  feet  hiali:  with 
purple  flowers;  appearing  in  autumn;  a  native  of  Mexico;  increased  by  seeds.    Bot.  Keg., 
2007. 

A  beautiful  annual,  with  rich  purple  flowers,  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  expansion,  with  a  yellow  disk,  heightened  by  black  an- 
thers. They  rise  up  on  very  long  and  slender  peduncles,  above 
the  bipinnatified  foliage,   and  have  a  showy  appearance.     It  is 
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generally  raised  from  seeds,  but  the  plants  have  heretofore  flow- 
ered so  late  as  lo  prevent  their  ripening.  It  is  difficult  to  keep 
during  winter,  and  the  only  way  to  preserve  it  will  be  to  plant 
early,  and  thus  enable  the  seeds  to  perfect  themselves  before 
frost.  i^Bot.  Mag.,  Dec.) 
Jasminidcece. 

JASMVNUM 
glaucuin     IJort.  Kew.    Piivet-^fai'erf  Jasmine.     A  hardy  crecn-house  plant;  growing  five  or 
six  feet  higi);  with  white  flovversj  appearing  all  summer;  a  native  of  the  Caiie  of  Gnod 
Hope.     Hot.  Re?.,  20IS. 
Syn:  Jasmlniiin  /ign'^trifoliiim  Lamark    Mogdrium  rayrtifdlium  Lamark    ^^asminum  africi- 
nmn  Commel.  pi.  car.f.  5. 

An  old  plant,  in  the  English  collections,  but  one  of  considera- 
ble beauty,  with  numerous  fragrant  white  blossoms,  and  small 
privet-looking  foliage.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  short 
axillary  peduncles,  two  or  three  in  number  on  all  the  terminal 
shoots.  These,  from  their  abundance,  give  the  plant  a  lively  as- 
pect, and,  by  their  odor,  render  it  desirable  in  all  gardens.  As 
it  is  an  hardy  green-house  plant  in  England,  it  will  undoubtedly 
flourish  in  the  same  situation  in  this  country,  and,  perhaps,  keep 
well  in  an  ordinary  cellar,  from  whence  it  may  be  removed  into 
the  border,  in  IMay,  where  it  will  grow  rapidly,  and  flower  the 
whole  summer  season.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.     Of  easy  cultivation.      [Bot.  Reg.,  Dec.) 

Gcsneriaceae. 

DRYMCNTA  (from  drumonia^  woodljind:  this  species  inhabits  forests)  Martius 
hicnlor  LiiidL     A  stove  climlier;  srowinj  ten  or  twelve  feet  hiali  ;  with  pale  yellow  flowers; 

app  ariiig  in  September;  a  native  of  the  West  Indies:  increased  by  cuttings  or  layers,  and 

cultivated  in  loam  and  vegetalile  mould.     Boi.  Reg.  4. 
Syn;  Resltrffl  seriulita  Jacq.  &;  IVilld. 

"Although  not  a  showy  plant,  it  may  be  found  useful  to  cover 
the  back  wall  of  a  hot-house,  or  any  similar  place,  where  there 
is  not  light  enough  for  other  plants  to  grow.  In  such  situations 
it  spreads  rapidly,  like  ivy."  It  is  easily  gi'own  and  easily  in- 
creased. It  succeeds  best  trained  upon  a  wall  in  a  moist  stove. 
The  flowers  are  axillary,  solitary,  campanulate,  about  the  size 
of  Bignom'ff,  pale  yellow.  The  leaves  are  large,  oval-lanceolate, 
green  on  tJie  surface  and  brown  underneath.  It  is  -a  native  of 
the  West  Indies,  where  it  creeps  upon  the  ground  or  climbs  the 
trunks  of  trees,  by  the  aid  of  the  numerous  roots,  which  are 
pushed  out  from  the  stem.  Figured  li-om  the  hot-house  of  Mr. 
Knight.      (Bot.  Reg.,  Jan.) 

ScrophularidcecB. 

PKNTSTE'.MON 
genfiaiwUU-.i  Ifuinl).  Bonp.  and  Knnth  Centian-7i7rf  Pentsternfin.     A  half  hardy  perennial; 
growing  three  feet  high;  with  crim-^nn   pnriile  flower.s;  appearing  from  July  to  October;  a 
native  of  Mexico;  increased  bv  seed  and  cuttings,  and  grown  in  conunon  garden  soil.     Bot. 
Reg.,  8.     Pa.v.  Mag.  Hot.,  Vol."  IV.,  p.  3'ja. 

An  exceedingly  beautiful  species,  with  slender  pubescent  stems, 
ovate-lanceolate  leaves  and  handsome  crimson  blossoms,  slightly 
pendulous.  Jt  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  but  it  was  introduced  into 
the  English  gardens  from   Belgium.     It  seeds  freely  and  will 
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probably  soon  become  common.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in 
May  in  a  bed  of  light  rich  soil,  (covering  them  with  a  little  sandy 
peat,)  in  a  situation  not  exposed  to  the  mid-day  sun:  the  plants 
will  be  fit  to  pot  in  September,  and  should  be  kept  in  a  frame  dur- 
ing winter  and  turned  into  the  garden  in  the  following  April,  where 
they  will  commence  blooming  about  the  end  of  June,  and  contin- 
ue in  flower  till  destroyed  by  frost.  A  stock  should  be  annually 
raised  from  seeds  or  cuttings,  as  the  profuseness  of  the  blossoms 
exhausts  the  old  plants.  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  discovered  this 
species  on  the  slope  of  the  snow-capped  mountains,  10,500  feet 
above  the  sea.     (Bot.  Reg.,  Jan.) 

Cohrt'a  Nun.  Cohtenfiowered  Fentsletnon.  A  hardy  perennial;  growing  two  feet  high;  with 
p-ile  purple  flowers;  appearing  in  August;  a  native  of  Texas;  increased  by  seeds.  Pai. 
Mag.  Hot.  Vol.  IV.  p.  2-13. 

A  much  stronger  species  than  the  above,  resembling  in  the 
size  of  its  blossoms  the  Cobce^a  scandens,  from  whence  its  name. 
The  flowers  appear  in  a  terminal  panicle,  each  peduncle  bearing 
from  three  to  five;  the  outside  of  the  corolla  is  pale  purple;  the 
inside  nearly  white,  striped  with  red  lines  which  extend  to  the  edge. 
Mr  Drummond  sent  the  seeds  of  this  from  the  interior  of  Texas, 
but  we  believe  Mr.  Nuttall  previously  discovered  it  on  the  prai- 
ries of  the  Red  River,  and  gave  it  the  above  specific  name.  It 
probably  requires  the  same  treatment  as  the  other  species,  and 
may  need  the  protection  of  a  frame  in  our  climate;  but  it  is  am- 
ply worth  any  trouble  in  cultivation.  It  is  more  splendid  than 
any  which  we  have  heretofore  seen  figured.  All  the  pentstemons 
are  beautiful  plants,  and  many  of  them  perfectly  hardy.  They 
should  be  better  known.      {Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  Dec.) 

^olanace(z. 

BRUGMA'NSM. 

Wayminii  Piixt.  Mr  Waymnn's  Rriicmansia.  A  green-house  shrub;  growing  two  feet  high; 
with  purple  flowers;  appearing  during  summer;  a  native  of  South  America;  increased  hy 
cuttings  antl  grown  in  peat,  loaui  auddecomposed  manure.  Pax.  Mag.  Bot.  Vol.  IV.  p.  241. 

This  is  the  plant  we  noticed  at  p.  73  under  the  name  of  B. 
Whymanii,  and  which,  it  was  stated  in  the  paragraph  we  quoted, 
was  identical  with  the  old  Datura  Stramonium.  But  according  to 
Mr.  Paxton  it  is  quite  a  distinct  species.  It  is  not  certainly  the 
D.  Stramonium  as  that  has  white  flowers.  The  only  purple  flovir- 
ered  one  in  the  genus  is  the  old  D.  fastuosa. 

The  present  subject,  the  Brugmansra  Wayrnanff,  is  a  very  el- 
egant plant.  It  presents  the  uncommon  character  of  funnel  shap- 
ed flowers  becoming  semi-double;  that  is,  one  perfect  corolla  plac- 
ed inside  of  the  other;  as  an  example  of  this  we  may  mention  the 
polyanthus,  one  variety  of  which,  very  common  in  gardens,  pos- 
sesses the  same  habit.  A  specimen  from  the  same  plant  from  which 
this  drawing  was  taken,  ]^Ir.  Paxton  adds,  contained,  besides  the 
stamens  and  pistil,  "three  corollas  growing  within  each  other  and 
surrounded  by  a  purple   calyx,  but  connected  only  at  the  base." 
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Nearly  every  bloom  displays  its  double  character.  The  interior 
of  the  flower  is  pale  purple,  and  the  funnel  shaped  part,  externally, 
is  deeply  blotched  with  the  same  color.  It  was  raised  from  seeds, 
received  from  South  America,  by  Mr  Wayman,  gardener  to  Sir 
H.  Digby,  and  is  named  in  compliment  to  him.  In  its  cultivation 
it  should  be  allowed  plenty  of  pot  room  and  abundance  of  water 
both  at  its  roots  and  over  the  foliage.  [Pax.  J\Iag.  Bot..,  Dec.) 
Brugmansiasanguinea  is  in  several  collections  in  this  country, 
and  is  deserving  of  a  place  in  every  good  garden. 

MONOCOTYLEDONOUS    PlaNTS. 

Hoemoroddcece. 

ANIGOZA'NTHUS  (From  anoigo,  I  rai?e  up,  and  antJio3,a  flower;  but  with  what  application  is 

not  evulent)  Lalill. 
Mansl^sit  var.  anpnstifcilia.  Narrow  leaved  Mari<;lpsian  Anigozanthu?.  A  frame  or  ereen-house 
plant;  growins  2  fei  t  hisli;  with  red  nnfl   green  flowers;  ap|ieariiig  in  ?    a  native  of  Swan 
River;  cultivated  in  cliallty  loam  and  peat,     Bot.  Reg.,  2019. 

A  curious  and  pretty  plant  with  simple  racemes  of  green  flow- 
ers, slightly  nodding,  often  red  at  the  base.  The  foliage  is  sparse, 
ciliate  and  acute.  The  clusters  of  flowers  have  a  neat  aspect,  and 
though  not  showy  still  sufficiently  beautiful  to  recommend  it.  Of 
easy  culture.     (Bot.  Reg.,  Jan.) 

Amaryllkcex. 

STERXBE'RGM    (In  compliinsnt  to  Count  Caspar  V.  Sternherg,  a  learned  botanist)  JT.  Sc  IT. 
colcliiciflora    Meadow  aati'rou-fiuicered  t^trrnl  erfiia.     A  frame  .'  lull);  growing  aliout  4  inches 
liich;  with  j'ellow  flowers;  appearing  in  autumn.     A  native  of  the  Crimea. 

"A  charming  liule  autumnal  flowering  bulbous  plant,"  perfum- 
ing the  fields  of  the  Crim.ea,  especially  about  the  Bosphorus,  with 
its  fragrant  jasmine  scented  flowers,  which  are  yellow,  somewhat 
resembling  the  crocus.  It  blooms  in  the  months  of  September 
and  October.  It  is  also  found  in  Hungary.  It  will  probably  be 
a  hardy  plant,  but  at  the  present  time,  when  the  stock  is  small  and 
the  plant  rare,  it  would  be  better  to  guard  against  danger  by  plant- 
ing in  a  frame.  From  its  pleasant  odor  it  will  undoubtedly  be- 
come a  great  favorite  in  our  gardens.     (Bot.  Reg.,  Dec.) 

OrchiddcecE, 

CA'TTLEYj? 
Ferrinii  Lindl.     Mr.  Perrin's  Cattleya.     A  stove  epiphyte;  growing  from  one  to  two  feet 
high;  with  lilac  and  purple  flowers;  appears  in  ?;  a  native  of  Ilrazil.    Hot.  Reg.,  2. 

A  pretty  species,  "  not  unlike  C.  labiata,  although  inferior  to 
it  in  beauty."  The  sepals  are  oblong  and  linear,  of  a  lilac  shade, 
and  the  lip  beautifully  marked  with  deep  violet.  This  species 
has  been  in  English  collections  for  some  time;  but  the  figure 
was  taken  from  a  plant  which  lately  flowered  at  Mr.  Knight's  of 
the  King's  Road.  It  requires  the  same  treatment  as  the  rest  of 
the  genus,  and  should  be  grovi^n  in  a  moist  stove,  kept  from  60° 
to  70°  in  winter,  and  from  70°  to  100°  in  summer.  The  soil 
should  be  good  peat,  cut  or  broken  into  pieces  about  an  inch  or 
an  inch  and  a  half  square.      The  pots  should  be  filled  half  full  of 
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potsherds,  and  the  plant  raised  considerably  above  the  surface  of 
the  pot.      {Bot.  Reg.,  Jan.) 

Harrisdni  Paxt.     Mrs.  Hiirdson's  Catileya.      A  stove  epiphyte;    growinjr  sixteen   inches; 

with  nist-C'iloveil  lloueis;  appeaiii!'.'  in  autumn.     Pax.  Mag,  Bot.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  247. 
Syri.  C.  Lodiligesit  var.  liairihonif  of  the  garden?. 

Another  splendid  variety  or  species,  with  large  and  beautiful 
flowers,  almost  equalling  the  C.  labiata.  The  lip  has  not  that 
brilliant  marking  which  is  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  C.  labiata, 
but  the  whole  flower  has  a  very  showy  appearance.  Added  to 
this,  its  rather  robust  growth  often  producing,  under  good  man- 
agement, forty  or  fifty  blossoms,  and  it  is  a  desirable  plant.  The 
drawing  was  taken  from  a  plant  at  Chatsworth,  which  produced 
nine  spikes,  nearly  all  with  five  blossoms  each.  It  is  grown  like 
the  other  species.     {Pax.  Mag,  Bot.,  Dec.) 

ANiETOCHTLUS  Blame  (apparently  from  annildns,  open,  and  clieilos,  a  lip,  in  allusion  to  the 
spreading  apex  of  that  organ.) 
setAc^us  Blume    Frinjed  Anajtocliilus.     A  curii-us  epiphyte;    growing  eight  inches  high; 
witli  white  and  pink  (lowers;  appearing  in  June;  a  native  of  Ceylon.     Bot.  Reg.,  2010. 

Of  no  great  beauty,  the  flowers  being  "white  and  green,  and 
very  inconspicuous.  But  the  leaves  are  singularly  plaited  with 
golden  veins  upon  a  brownish  purple  ground."  It  is  a  terrestri- 
al species,  and  requires  the  same  treatment  as  Goodyera,  &c. 
{Bot.  Reg.  Dec.) 

ZYGOPE'TALUM 

maxillare  Tooth-Wkp-flotrrrcd  Zypopetalnm.  A  stove  epiphyte:  growing  a  foot  hidi;  with 
lilue  and  chocolate  flowers;  appearing  in  .';  a  native  of  Rio  janiero.  Fax,  JNlag.  Bot.  Vol. 
IV.  p.  271. 

Z.  Mackau  is  tolerably  well  known  for  its  great  beauty,  but  al- 
though the  flowers  are  considerably  larger  than  the  present  spe- 
cies, still  it  cannot  lay  any  more  claims  to  beauty.  The  present 
species  is  truly  elegant.  The  lip  is  full  and  of  a  deep  rich  blue; 
the  sepals  are  green,  spotted  with  chocolate,  the  scape  of  flowers 
pendant  and  racemose.  Mr  Paxton  states  that  it  remains  in  bloom 
upwards  of  two  months.  It  was  sent  to  Messrs  Loddiges  from 
Rio  Janiero  in  1829.      {Pax.  JMag.  Bot.,  Jan.) 

STANriOTE.4 
quadricorncs  Lbull.  Foar-hornei!  Ptanhopea;  a  stove  epiphyte;  crowing  a  foot  high;  with  yel- 
low and  rod  flowers;   a  native  of  the  b"panish  Main.     liot.  Reg.  5. 

"An  exceedingly  pretty  species  of  Stanhopea,  allied  to  S.  oc- 
ulata."  The  flowers  are  very  large,  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  the 
sepals  and  petals  spotted  witji  chocolate.  It  is  a  very  desirable 
sjjecies.  The  drawing  was  figured  from  a  specimen  furnished  by 
Sigismund  Rucker,  Jr.,  Esq.,  of  Wandswoi-th. 

Appended  to  this  is  an  article  by  Mr.  Paxton  upon  the  man- 
agement of  this  most  beautiful  tribe  of  plants;  and  as  many  of 
them  are  now  about  being  added  to  our  collections,  we  offer  no 
apology  for  making  an  extract  therefrom. 

"Over  the  drainage  hole  of  the  pot  to  be  used,  is  inserted  one 
of  a  smaller  size,  generally  covering  about  half  the  bottom  of  the 
pot;  over  this  is  carefully  thrown  a  quantity  of  broken  pots,  suf- 
ficient to  fill  the  former  to  within  one  third  of  the  top.     A  suf- 
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jficient  quantity  of  fibrous,  moderately  sandy  peat,  is  next  selected 
and  placed  on  the  top  of  the  drainage,  being  first  broken  into  va- 
rious forms  and  sizes,  but  none  of  them  less  than  a  walnut;  in 
placing  these,  care  is  taken  to  dispose  of  each',  so  as  to  leave  a 
passage  for  the  escape  of  water;  this  is  more  efiectually  secured 
by  putting  in,  as  the  process  of  potting  goes  on,  a  few  pieces  of 
broken  pots,  say  between  every  layer,  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  plant;  indeed  I  find  it  an  excellent  plan  to  con- 
tinue a  connection  of  broken  pots  all  the  way  up  the  centre  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pseudo-bulbs.  After  the  peat  becomes  lev- 
el with  the  pot,  the  successive  external  layers  are  made  fast  by 
means  of  small  pegs,  varying  from  four  to  six  inches  long,  then  pegs 
run  through  the  layers  of  peat,  and  thus  secure  the  whole  firmly 
together.  At  eight  inches  above  the  line  the  plant  is  placed  on 
the  top;  the  roots  are  carefully  laid  out  and  carried  up  to  the 
place  of  the  bulbs,  very  carefully,  with  smaller  pieces  of  peat  and 
potsherds,  continuing  to  fasten  the  peat  as  before  described,  until 
the  whole  is  finished,  when  it  will  be  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  from 
the  top: — small  plants  are  not  potted  so  high.  When  I  commence 
potting  a  small  plant  it  is  not  raised  more  than  three  or  four  in- 
ches at  first,  but  as  it  grows  larger  it  is  progressively  raised  in 
building  up,  as  here  described,  with  peat;  it  does  not  terminate  in 
the  shape  of  a  cone,  but  is  carried  up  nearly  square,  being  merely 
rounded  a  little  at  the  top.  Unless  the  plants  are  very  healthy, 
but  very  little  water  is  given  at  the  root,  and  in  winter  very  little 
or  none,  the  desideratum  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Orchidaceae  be- 
ing to  preserve  the  roots,  which,  germinating  especially  in  winter, 
are  almost  sure  to  be  destroyed." 

The  after  management  is  simply  to  keep  the  temperature  of  the 
house  at  from  60°  to  85°  in  winter,  and  from  70°  to  100°  in  summer, 
and  the  air  during  the  growing  should  be  kept  constantly  moist  by 
repeated  sprinklings  of  water  upon  the  paths  and  flues  of  the  house; 
in  the  winter  season  they  are  kept  rather  dry.  The  following 
brief  notes  should  be  carefully  observed  by  all  who  cultivate  the 
terrestrial  species,  in  applying  the  four  great  elements  of  vegeta- 
ble life,  viz.  air,  light,  heat  and  water: — 

Jlir. — Terrestrial  Orchidaceae  should  never  have  a  great  vol- 
ume of  external  air  admitted  at  once,  however  fine  the  weather 
may  be;  to  prevent  the  house  becoming  too  hot,  a  thick  canvass 
shading  should  be  covered  over  it  during  sunshine. 

Light. — The  best  aspect  for  an  orchidaceoushouse  is  due  South, 
and  the  house  should  be  made  to  admit  as  much  light  as  possible. 
In  summer  a  thick  canvass  is  always  put  on  the  house,  to  prevent 
the  bright  sun  from  damaging  the  plants.  In  winter  every  ray  of 
light  is  advantageous  to  the  plants. 

Heat. — During  the  growing  season  Orchidaceae  require  a  mod- 
erately moist  heat,  varying  from  65°  to  85°  degrees;  in  the  dor- 
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mant  season  from  65°  to  75°  is  quite  sufficient;  in  the  season  of 
rest  the  house  should  be  kept  dry. 

Water. — With  this  element  more  damage  is  done  than  by  all 
the  others  put  together.  Orchidaceae  in  pots  should  be  sparing- 
ly watered  in  the  growing  season;  in  the  dormant  state  little  or 
no  water  should  be  given.  The  secret  of  growing  these  plants 
is  to  take  care  never  to  kill  the  old  roots;  when  too  much  water 
is  applied  while  the  plants  are  not  in  a  growing  state,  almost  all 
the  old  roots  invariably  perish."     [Bot.  Reg.,  Jan.) 

EPIDE'NDRUM. 

The  following  epidendrums  are  enumerated  under  the  head  of 
miscellaneous  notices,  taken  from  Mr.  Bateman's  MSS. 

Epidendrum 

papillosum  Bateman  MSS. 
tessellatum        "  " 

rhizoph6ium     "  " 

aurantiacum      "  " 

tibicinis  "  " 

The  latter  is  stated  to  be  "by  far  the  most  magnificent  of  the 
genus."  Flowers  of  the  size  and  color  of  Cattleya  labiata. 
The  flower  scape  is  three  yards  long. 

All  the  most  beautiful  will  be  figured  in  Mr.  Bateman's  most 
superb  work,  the  Orchidacece  of  JMexico  and  Guatemala,  of 
which  one  part  only  has  yet  appeared.  The  publication  of  this 
work  will  establish  the  cultivation  of  the  whole  tribe  of  epi- 
phytes, and  render  them  the  most  fashionable,  as  they  are  truly 
the  most  singularly  curious  and  gloriously,  splendid,  plants  in  cul- 
tivation. We  look  anxiously  forward  to  the  period  of  their  gen- 
eral growth  in  this  country,  and  we  hope  that,  now  the  experi- 
ment of  steam  navigation  between  England  and  this  country  is 
found  to  be  entirely  practicable,  all  the  more  rare  and  elegant 
will  be  introduced. 

Scitaminidceoe. 

CO'STUS 
Bpec'dsus    Showy  Costus.     A  perennial  fireen-hoiise  plant;  growing  two  to  three  feet  lush, 
with  white  llowers;  appearing  in  Aiicustand  September;  a  native  of  tlie  East  Indies.  Soil 
sandy  loam  and  peat.     Pax.  Was.  Bot.  Vol.  IV.  p.  245. 

A  "truly  splendid"  plant.  The  leaves  are  entire,  and  silky  on 
the  under  surface.  Every  shoot  is  terminated  with  a  cluster  of 
large  white  flowers,  collected  in  heads,  which  have  a  very  showy 
appearance.  It  is  a  common  plant  in  England,  but  is  rare  here. 
It  flourishes  in  sandy  loam  and  peat,  with  the  pots  well  drained. 
The  plants  should  stand  in  a  warm  situation  in  the  stove,  where 
they  will  generally  bloom  freely.  Give  plenty  of  water  and 
air  after  the  plants  have  got  established.  {Pax.  Mag.  Bot., 
Dec.) 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  The  Book  of  Fruits;  being  a  descriptive  catalogue  of 
the  most  valuable  varieties  of  the  Pear,  Jlpple,  Peach,  Plum 
and  Cherry,  for  JS^ew  England  culture.  By  Robert  Manning. 
To  which  is  added  the  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Raspberry,  Straw- 
berry and  the  Grape,  inth  modes  of  culture;  also.  Hardy  orna- 
mental Trees  and  Shrubs.  With  plates.  First  series,  for  1838, 
12mo.  118p.      Salem:  Ives  &  Jewett.     1838. 

The  ciihivation  of  the  choicer  varieties  of  fruit  is  beginning  to 
be  quite  general  in  this  country.  It  is  not  many  years  since,  that 
our  gardens  and  nurseries  could  boast  of  but  few  varieties,  in  com- 
parison with  the  immense  number  which  may  now  be  procured. 
With  but  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  quality  of  the  more  choice 
fruits,  our  cultivators  remained  contented  with  selecting  a  few  of 
the  best,  of  such  as  were  generally  known,  and  few  were  suffi- 
ciently zealous  to  be  at  any  great  expense  or  uncommon  pains, 
to  procure  novelties.  Gradually,  however,  some  of  the  best  for- 
eign kinds  were  introduced  to  our  gardens,  and  were  disseminat- 
ed in  different  portions  of  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States.  Su- 
perior in  their  qualities  to  a  greater  part  of  the  old  and  establish- 
ed kinds,  they  were  much  sought  after,  and  when  it  was  ascer- 
tained by  trial,  how  much  more  valuable  such  kinds  were  to  the 
cultivator,  the  desire  to  possess  them  rapidly  increased,  and  new 
varieties  were  in  demand. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  successful  experiments  of  the  venera- 
ble Van  Mons,  in  raising  new  pears,  were  made  known  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  truth  of  his  theory  verified  in  the  appearance  of  the 
excellent  fruits  raised  by  his  own  hands,  that  cultivators  became 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  procuring  them,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  older  kinds.  Producing  fruit  with  certainty,  of  great 
excellence,  the  trees  hardy  and  coming  into  bearing  at  an  ear- 
lier age,  they  soon  were  widely  distributed,  and  a  collection  of 
pears  of  any  extent  can  scarcely  be  found,  without  containing 
one  or  more  of  his  fruits.  Mr  Knight,  and  several  Belgian  hor- 
ticulturists, have  also  raised  a  number  of  fine  pears,  but  these  have 
been  exceedingly  limited  in  comparison  with  those  of  Dr.  Van 
Mons. 

American  cultivators  have  had  much  to  contend  against.  Sep- 
arated so  far  from  the  field  of  labor  of  the  enthusiastic  horticul- 
turists of  England  and  the  Continent,  and  procuring  their  trees 
Irom  so  great  a  distance,  in  the  importation  of  them,  mistakes 
have  been  made,  and  numberless  errors  have  crept  in,  which  have 
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left  the  nurserymen,  in  this  country,  in  great  confusion  in  their 
nomenclature.  To  arrive  at  more  correct  conclusions,  works 
have  been  published,  to  facilitate  the  gentleman  or  the  amateur,  in 
the  selection  of  such  as  possess  all  the  good  properties  of  a  fruit. 
The  first  of  them  of  any  importance  was  that  of  Mr.  Cox,  of 
New  Jersey, — subsequently,  those  of  Mr.  Prince,  and  Mr.  Ken- 
rick,  and  lastly,  the  one  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
The  works  of  Mr.  Prince,  and  of  Mr.  Kenrick,  have  been  com- 
posed, in  a  degree,  of  descriptions  of  fruits  taken  from  foreign 
works,  and  which  have  not  been  printed  in  this  country.  They 
have,  however,  contributed  somewhat,  to  assist  cultivators  in  the 
selection  of  the  best  varieties. 

A  complete  work  is  yet  wanting  upon  the  subject;  but  our  stock 
of  knowledge  is  yet  altogether  too  limited,  to  attempt  to  make  such 
a  one  what  it  should  be.  Experience  alone, — an  examination  of 
every  variety  described, — is  necessary  to  render  a  work  of  this 
kind  truly  valuable  to  the  American  cultivator.  And  it  will 
necessarily  be  a  long  period,  before  this  can  be  done  with  accu- 
racy. In  the  absence  of  such  knowledge,  the  little  work  of  Mr. 
Manning  comes  opportunely  to  our  aid,  and  it  will  serve,  in  a 
degree,  to  supply  the  deficiency  which  already  exists. 

Mr.  Manning  is  well  known,  as  one  of  the  best  practical  culti- 
vators of  fruits;  and,  undoubtedly,  a  greater  variety  of  kinds  have 
passed  under  his  observation,  than  that  of  any  other  person  in  this 
country.  He  has  labored  long  and  assiduously,  in  procuring  all 
the  choicest  varieties  from  abroad,  and  his  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Thompson,  and  Dr.  Van  Mons,  has  enabled  him  to  procure 
all  the  new  and  first  rate  sorts.  He  has  also  procured  from  the 
various  nurseries  of  this  country,  all  the  approved  kinds,  with  a 
view  of  identifying  them,  and  ascertaining  their  proper  and  cor- 
rect names.  To  our  readers  Mr.  Manning  is  well  known;  his 
list  of  pears  in  the  commencement  of  our  third  volume  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  papers  we  have  ever  published,  as  the  vari- 
eties have  all  produced  fruit  with  him,  from  which  the  descrip- 
tions and  remarks  were  taken.  Lists  of  other  fruits  were  kindly 
promised  us,  and  they  will  undoubtedly  appear  in  our  next  vol- 
ume. 

To  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  character  and  objects  of 
the  work,  we  extract  a  part  of  the  prefatory  remarks  of  the  vol- 
ume. 

"The  Pomological  Garden  was  commenced  in  1S23,  with  the  design  of 
forming  a  large  collection  of  specimen  trees  of  such  varieties  of  foreign 
and  native  fruits,  as  were  hardy  enough  to  endure  the  inclemency  of  a 
northern  winter.  After  a  strict  examination  of  the  produce  of  these 
trees,  carefully  comparing  the  wood,  the  leaf  and  the  fruit,  with  the 
figures  and  descriptions  in  the  most  popular  works  on  pomology,  it  was 
intended  to  select  for  permanent  cultivation,  those  varieties  which  were 
at  once  fitted  to  the  climate  of  New  England,  and  of  high  merit  in  them- 
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selves.  In  furtherance  of  this  purpose,  we  have  assiduously  culled 
from  American  catalogues  all  that  we  judged  worthy  of  trial,  and 
imported  from  the  first  European  establishments,  the  fruits  most  in  re- 
pute with  the  writers  of  their  respective  countries.  We  have  never 
limited  ourselves  to  one  specimen,  but  have,  in  every  instance,  procured 
trees  of  each  name  from  many  ditierent  sources,  in  order  the  more  sure- 
ly to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions  respecting  their  identit}',  as  well  as  to 
multiply  our  means  of  estimating  their  comparative  value. 

"For  donations  of  scions  we  are  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  many  gen- 
tlemen of  our  own  country,  who  have  imported  choice  fruits  from  Eu- 
rope for  their  own  gardens;  to  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  and 
to  the  learned  Doctor  Van  Mons,  of  Brussels,  from  whom  we  have  re- 
ceived most  of  those  new  and  admirable  pears  which  he  has,  for  many 
years,  produced  on  his  own  grounds,  or  obtained  from  the  horticulturists 
of  Belgium  and  Germany.  We  have  also  annually  collected  scions  of 
all  the  new  fruits  of  American  origin,  and  propose  to  continue  the  col- 
lection both  of  the^e  and  of  trees  from  the  best  foreign  and  native  sour- 
ces. We  shall  subject  their  produce  to  the  same  rigid  scrutiny  with  the 
contents  of  the  })resent  volume;  and  shall  offer  those  which  ])rove  most 
valuable  and  hardy  to  nurserymen  and  amateurs,  who  will  thus  be  ena- 
bled to  obtain  varieties  of  tried  merit,  w'ithout  danger  of  the  necessity  of 
a  renewal,  at  a  future  period,  after  waiting  many  years  for  the  appear- 
ance of  fruit. 

"A  supplement  to  this  work  will  be  published  at  the  close  of  every 
fruit  season,  describing  each  desirable  kind  which  has  been  proved  dur- 
ing the  season.  With  the  excejition  of  peaches,  we  recommend  no 
fruit  that  will  not  ripen  in  any  part  of  New  England  or  New  York,  and 
in  the  southern  part  of  Canada.  Our  selections  have  been  made  from 
nearly  four  hundred  kinds,  which  we  have  raised  yearl}'.  Experience 
has  taught  us  that  many  fruits,  highly  extolled  by  European  writers,  and 
doubtless  of  great  excellence  in  their  native  soil,  either  perish  or  degen- 
erate in  our  colder  regions;  and  of  these  and  all  others  which  we  have 
found  in  any  respect  improper  for  cultivation,  we  design  hereafter  to 
publish  a  catalogue. 

"We  do  not  claim  for  all  the  varieties  herein  enumerated,  the  distinc- 
tion of  first  rate  fruits;  some  are  second  rate,  admitted  in  consideration 
of  their  size,  beauty  and  abundant  bearing,  though  their  flavor  is  not  the 
most  delicious.  The  essential  characteristics  of  a  first  rate  tree  are, 
health,  vigor,  and  fertility;  those  of  a  first  rate  fruit  are,  magnitude  of 
size,  beauty  of  shape  and  color,  and  richness  of  flavor.  But  a  small 
number  of  fruits,  uniting  all  these  qualities,  is  known  to  horticultural 
science  throughout  the  world.  Besides,  in  regard  to  the  taste  of  a  fruit, 
the  judgment  of  individuals  greatly  varies;  what  one  person  would  pro- 
nounce exquisite,  might  to  another  seem  merel}'  tolerable.  In  commen- 
dation, however,  of  the  kinds  described  in  this  manual,  we  confidently 
declare  our  conviction,  that  no  possessor  of  any  or  all  of  them  would 
willingly  relin([uish  their  culture  for  the  purpose  of  regrafting  his  trees 
with  any  other  varieties. 

"There  is  one  circumstance  to  which  we  venture  To  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers — that  while  some  recent  works  on  pomology  arc  compil- 
ed from  earlier  authors,  or  from  information  derived  at  second-hand,  the 
writers  themselves  seldom  having  the  means  of  observation  in  their  pow- 
er, wo  have  in  these  jiages  descri!)ed  no  specimen  which  we  have  not 
actually  identified,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  of  its  genuineness.  We 
offer  these  notices  merely  as  matters  of  tact,  without  embellishments. 
Recording  nothing  that  we  have  not  ourselves  witnessed,  w<;  have  ijuot- 
ed  no  synonyms,  and  referred  to  the  authority  of  i)receding  writers  no 
farther  than  to  adopt  the  names  by  which  the  fruits  are  known  in  the 
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catalogue  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  the  most  complete  work 
on  this  subject  hitherto  offered  to  the  public. 

"The  innumerable  errors  in  the  names  of  fruits,  and  the  perplexity  and 
disappointment  arising  from  this  cause,  are  inconceivable  to  any  but  a 
collector.  It  is  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  some  acknowledged 
standard,  to  whose  authority,  in  doubtful  cases  of  this  nature,  we  might 
appeal.  Nurserymen  and  cultivators  have  generally  deemed  it  a  point 
too  trifling  for  consideration.  If  a  fruit  was  good,  the  name  was  sup- 
posed to  be  of  no  consequence.  Abetter  state  of  things  is,  however, 
beginning  to  prevail,  especially  in  the  United  States,  where  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  is  widely  diffused,  and  a  laudable  solicitude  is  felt 
that  catalogues  should  contain  no  varieties  but  what  are  actually  culti- 
vated, and  ascertained  to  be  identically  the  kinds  which  their  titles  pro- 
claim them  to  be." 

We  differ  from  the  author,  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  exclud- 
ing the  synonyms  of  fruits.  In  our  opinion,  a  work  of  this  kind 
cannot  be  perfect  without  them,  inasmuch  that  the  mere  describ- 
ing of  a  variety,  however  so  valuable  such  a  description  is,  to 
select  trees  by,  is  no  guide  to  the  correcting  the  names  of  such 
fruits  as  already  exist  in  our  gardens,  and  which,  not  being  known, 
might  again  be  purchased  for  another  sort.  We  will  note  an  in- 
stance. There  is  a  plum,  cultivated  quite  extensively  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Boston,  and  found  in  all  the  nursery  catalogues,  called 
the  Serniana.  Now  this  variety  and  the  blue  Imperatrice  of  Mr. 
Manning,  are  one  and  the  same:  but  as  no  synonyms  are  given, 
and  nothing  is  said  about  its  cultivation  under  another  name,  any 
person  wanting  a  late  fruit  might  order  this,  when  he  already 
possessed  it.  To  guard  against  such  mistakes,  is  one  of  the 
principal  uses  of  synonyms.  So  far,  therefore,  as  this  work  goes, 
it  is  but  a  descriptive  catalogue,  where  persons  wanting  fruit  trees 
will  find  their  qualities  fully  and  correctly  given. 

In  this  volume  180  varieties  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums 
and  cherries  are  described,  the  whole  of  which  have  produced 
fruit  in  Mr.  Manning's  collection;  of  apples  there  are  51;  of 
pears,  81;  of  peaches,  15;  of  plums,  20;  of  cherries,  14. 

The  pears  are  nearly  all  included  in  the  list  in  our  Magazine. 
The  apples  which  have  been  proved,  are  the  following: — 

1.  Early  Harvest  14.  Red  Doctor  Apple 

2.  Early  Bough  15.  Boxford 

3.  American  Red  Juneating  16.  Red  Astracan 

4.  Summer  Queen  17.  Oslin 

5.  Early  Red  Margaret  18.  Kilham  Hill 

6.  Summer  Rose  19.  Ly scorn 

7.  Summer  Pearmain  20.  Porter 

8.  Rambour  d'ete  21.  Duchess  of  Oldenburg 

9.  Fall  Harvey  22.  Yellow  Ingestrie 

10.  Diap  d'or  23.  Red  Ingestrie 

11.  Hawthorndran  24.  Franklin  Golden  Pippin 

12.  Williams'  Favorite  Red  25.  Kerry  Pippin 

13.  Benoni  26.   Gravenstein 
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27.  Ribstone  Pippin  40.  Pennocbs 

28.  Golden  Russet  41.  Baldwin 

29.  Blue  Pearmain  42.  Lady  Apple 
SO.  Red  Quarrenden  43.  Bell'flower 

31.  Wine  Apple  44.   Svvaar 

32.  Fameuse  45.  Danvers  Winter  Sweet 

33.  Menagere  46.  Picknian  Pippin 

34.  Rhode  Island  Greening  47.  Mela  Carla 

35.  Lovett  Sweet  48.  Roxhury  Russet 

36.  Murphy  49.  Huhbardston  Nonsuch 

37.  Ortley  Pippin  50.  Minister 

38.  Newtown  Spitzenburg  51.  Green  Sweet. 

39.  White  Winter  Calville 

We  are  glad  to  notice,  that  the  Petre  pear,  which  we  stated, 
at  p.  83  in  our  pomological  notices,  to  be  a  fine  fruit,  and  wor- 
thy of  general  cultivation,  is  highly  recommended  by  Mr.  Man- 
ning. He  states  that  it  is  a  pear  of  the  "very  first  rank."  It 
produced  fruit  in  Mr.  Manning's  garden  for  the  first  time  the 
past  year. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  descriptions,  we  extract  the  following 
list  of  plums. 

1.  Italian  Damask. — Fruit  of  medium  size,  round;  skin  dark  blue, 
nearly  black;  stem  half  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  small  round  cavity; 
flesh  yellow,  juicy  and  high  flavored.  A  freestone,  a  great  bearer,  and 
one  of  the  best  early  plums.     P.ipe  in  Auiiust. 

2.  Morocco. — A  fine  and  very  productive  variety;  the  size  is  rather 
small,  nearly  round;  the  skin  a  dark  purple,  covered  with  a  blue  bloom; 
flesh  greenish-yellow,  juicy  and  good.     A  clingstone — ripening  in  Au- 

3.  Prince's  Imperial  Gage. — Originated  at  the  Nursery  of  Wm. 
Prince  &  Sons,  Flushing,  N.  Y.  Fruit  nearly  as  large  as  the  yellow 
e^^  plum;  of  an  oval  form;  when  fully  ripe  the  skin  is  yellow,with  streaks 
of  bright  yellow  and  green  indistinctly  seen;  the  flesh  rich  and  sweet. 
The  most  productive  and  profitable  of  all  the  plums.     Ripe  in  August. 

4.  BrevoorVs  Purple  IFashingtoti. — Produced  from  the  stone  of  Bol- 
mar's  Washington,  by  Mr.  Brevoort,  of  New  York.  Fruit  of  large 
size;  form  round,  and  nearly  oval;  skin  dark  blue,  covered  with  a  blue 
bloom;  the  flesh  sweet  and  good.  A  freestone,  ripening  in  September. 
The  tree  is  of  viirorous  growth  and  very  productive. 

5.  Orleans. — This  is  a  well  known  and  productive  plum;  the  fruit  is 
sometimes  large;  the  form  round;  the  skin  dark,  approaching  to  a  j)ur- 
ple,  with  a  thin  blue  i)loom;  the  flesh  yellow,  firm  and  good,  with  some 
astringency  near  the  stone,  from  which  the  flesh  separates.  Ripe  in 
August. 

6.  Kirk's  Plum. — Fruit  large,  round;  skin  dark  purple,  covered  with 
a  dense  bloom,  which  adheres  firndy  to  the  skin;  flesh  yellow,  juicy  and 
I'ich.     A  very  productive  freestone  ])lum — ripening  in  August. 

7.  Purple  Gage. — Fruit  of  medium  size,  nearly  round,  a  little  flatten- 
ed at  the  ends;  skin  of  a  violet  color,  with  a  light  blue  bloom;  the  flesh 
greenish,  rich  and  high  flavored.  A  first  rate  freestone  plum;  a  great 
bearer;  ri|)e  in  Auirust. 

8.  Large  Long  Blue. — The  origin  of  this  fine  plum  is  uncertain;  the^ 
tree  which  produced  the  specimens  was  procured  from  the  nursery  of 
the  Messrs.  Landreth,  Philadelphia.     The  size  is  large;  the  form  oval, 
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very  long;  the  skin  blue,  nearly  black,  covered  with  a  thick  bloom;  the 
flesh  yellow,  rich  and  excellent;  it  hangs  a  long  time  on  the  tree,  ripen- 
ing gradually,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  market,  bearing  carriage  bet- 
ter than  most  other  plums.  It  is  a  great  bearer;  a  freestone.  Ripe  in 
September. 

9.  Green  Gage. — The  finest  of  all  plums;  of  medium  size,  round; 
the  skin  a  greenish-yellow,  when  very  ripe  nearly  yellow,  mottled  with 
red  near  the  stem;  flesh  sugary  and  of  delicious  flavor.  In  our  own 
exposed  grounds,  and  in  grass,  it  bears  abundant  crops,  not  being  sub- 
ject to  rot  like  many  fine  plums.  A  freestone,  ripening  m  August  and 
September. 

10.  Bleeker's  Gage. — Produced  from  seed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bleeker, 
of  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  form  oval,  nearly  round;  skin  a  dark  yellow, 
with  dark  red  spots  and  blotches;  the  flesh  is  rich  and  excellent.  A 
great  bearer.     Ripe  in  September. 

11.  Co  operas  plum. — Produced  from  a  stone  of  the  Orleans,  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Coo})er,  of  New-Jersey;  the  size  is  very  large,  round,  a  little  ob- 
long; the  skin  a  dark  purple;  flesh  greenish-yellow,  rich  and  good.  It 
rijjens  in  September;  produces  abundant  crops;  but  is  very  subject  to 
rot  at  the  i)eriod  of  ripening. 

12.  Elfrey. — This  is  a  plum  of  small  size  and  oval  form;  the  skin 
dark  blue;  the  flesh  dry,  firm  and  of  fine  flavor.  The  trees  produce 
abundantly.     A  freestone — ripening  in  September. 

13.  German  Prune. — Fruit  of  medium  size;  form  oval,  diminishing 
towards  the  stem;  the  skin  purple,  with  a  blue  bloom;  the  flesh  rich, 
sweet  and  delicious.  It  produces  abundantly;  it  begins  to  ripen  in  Au- 
gust, and  can  be  eaten  from  the  tree  for  a  month  or  more. 

14.  Duane's  Purple. — This  is  a  plum  of  an  extraordinary  size;  the 
form  round;  the  skin  a  dark  purple;  flesh  sweet  and  good.  The  orij^in 
of  this  plum  is  uncertain;  it  ripens  in  September,  and  has  the  reputation 
of  being  a  fine  fruit. 

15.  Bingham. — Fruit  large;  the  form  oval;  skin  a  bright  yellow,  spot- 
ted and  blotched  with  red;  the  flesh  yellow,  rich  and  delicious.  A  cling- 
stone— ripening  in  September. 

16.  Washington. — This  very  superior  plum  originated  in  New- York; 
the  size  is  very  large;  form  oval;  skin  an  orange  yellow,  speckled  with 
red;  the  flesh  yellow,  sweet  and  excellent;  highly  esteemed  as  a  first 
rate  plum.     Ri]ie  in  September. 

17.  Italian  Prune. — The  size  is  large;  form  oblong;  the  skin  dark 
purple,  covered  with  a  bloom;  flesh  sreenish-yellow,  firm,  dry  and  fine. 
It  bears  well,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  September  and  October. 

18.  Diamond. — This  new  plum  originated  in  England;  it  is  of  the 
largest  size,  oblong;  the  skin  purple,  nearly  black,  covered  with  a  thick 
bloom;  the  flesh  firm  and  good,  but  not  rich;  the  tree  is  of  rapid  growth 
— an  extraordinary  bearer.     The  fruit  ripens  in  September. 

19.  Blue  Imperatrice. — Fruit  of  medium  size;  shape  oblong,  taper- 
ing to  the  stem;  the  skin  a  dark  pur])le,  covered  with  a  light  bluish 
bloom;  the  flesh  yellowish-green,  firm,  rich  and  sweet.  A  clingstone. 
A  great  bearer.  It  hangs  on  the  tree  a  long  time,  and  is  in  use  in  Oc- 
tober and  November. 

20.  Coc^s  Golden  Drop. — This  beautiful  new  plum  is  of  large  size; 
the  form  is  oval,  with  unequal  sides;  the  skin  a  golden  yellow,  spotted 
with  rich  red  points  and  small  blotches,  on  the  sunny  side;  the  flesh 
yellow,  sweet  and  delicious.  A  clingstone — an  abundant  bearer.  Ripen- 
ing gradually  in  Septcml)er,  October  and  Novcmlicr.  Of  all  the  late 
plums  this  is  decidedly  the  best  and  the  most  profitable  which  can  be 
cultivated. 
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We  commend  the  work  to  all  who  wish  to  make  selections 
of  fruits.  It  is  neatly  got  up,  and  is  embellished  with  four  very 
excellent  lithographs  of  the  following  fruits: — Williams's  Bon 
Chretien,  and  Easter  beurre  pears;  Coe's  Golden  Drop  plum,  and 
black  Tartarian  cherry.  A  continuation  of  the  work  will  appear 
every  autumn,  enumerating  and  describing  only  such  fruits  as  have 
passed  under  the  inspection  of  Mr.  IManning.  Preceding  the  de- 
scriptive lists,  are  a  few  general  remarks,  containing  the  substance 
of  the  practice  of  various  cultivators,  in  regard  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  different  fruits,  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Ives.  Ap- 
pended to  the  whole,  is  a  list  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs. 

Mr.  Manning  has  been  at  great  expense  in  getting  up  his  col- 
lection of  fruits,  and  we  hope  the  sale  of  this  work  will  in  a  de- 
gree remunerate  him  for  his  trouble. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art,  I.     Foreign  Notices. 
ENGLAND. 

Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists  and  Amateurs. — The  anniversary 
meeting  of  this  society  was  held  the  latter  part  of  February;  officers 
were  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  a  statement  of  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  society  read  before  the  members.  From  this,  we  learn  that  the 
amount  of  money  expended  for  prize.^  the  past  year  was  £346  (upwards 
of  fifteen  hundred  dollars.)  It  was  given  at  the  different  shows,  as  fol- 
lows:— Hanover  Square  Rooms,  £55,  2s;  at  the  Hampton  show,  £27, 
15s;  Beulah  Spa,  £69,  16s;  Carnation  show,  £6:  Beulah  Spa,  second 
exhibition,  £70,  15s;  Salt-hill  anniversaiy,  £110,  7s;  Evening  shows,  £5, 

The  society  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  Eng- 
land, and  as  exerting  a  most  powerful  influence  upon  the  spreading  of  a 
good  taste  for  the  more  choice  fJoral  productions.  The  labors  of  the  Lou- 
den Horticultural  Society  are  known  to  all  who  have  taken  any  inter- 
est in  gardening,  and  it  has  been  the  means  of  diffusing  a  great  quantity 
of  information  upon  horticulture.  But  the  objects  for  which  such  a  so- 
ciety labors  are  so  many  and  diversified  that  it  is  impossible  to  devote 
that  attention  to  each  which  would  be  bestowed  upon  them  by  societies 
instituted  for  that  purpose.  The  Metropolitan  Society  was  estab- 
lished for  the  express  purposQ  of  bringing  forward  the  most  ciioice 
specimens  of  flowers  alone;  and  by  continuing  to  adhere  to  this,  it  has 
acquired  a  high  reputation.  Its  decision  in  all  matters  connected  with 
floriculture  is  considered  as  the  best  authority.  The  high  state  of  per- 
fection to  which  the  dahlia  has  attained,  has  in  a  great  degree  arisen 
from  its  liberal  award  of  premiums.  We  hope  something  of  the  same 
kind  will  be  got  up  both  in  I3oston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  We  are 
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convinced  it  would  tend  to  rapidly  disseminate  a  better  taste  for  flori- 
culture. Our  horticultural  societies,  in  aiming  at  so  much,  accomplish 
less.  Their  funds  do  not  allow  them  to  award  a  sufficient  amount  in 
premiums,  there  are  so  many  objects  to  be  embraced.  Flowers  in  them- 
selves are  so  various,  that  to  encourage  any  class  there  should  be  a  lib- 
eral sum  devoted  to  them  alone. — Ed. 

An  evening  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  Feb.  the  20th,  when  some 
varieties  of  flowers  were  e.xhil)ited.  Among  others,  Mr.  Glenny  exhibit- 
ed a  splenilid  seedling  camellia,  of  a  dark  crimson  color,  which,  for 
symmetry  of  form,  obtained  universal  commendation.  A  conversation 
took  place,  on  a  gall,  discovered  on  the  leaves  of  the  camellia,  the  work 
of  an  insect,  which  does  not,  however,  appear  to  extend  its  ravages  far, 
but  the  economy  and  nature  of  which,  would  form  interesting  matter  of 
investigation.  This  gall,  as  it  is  called,  is  found  only  on  such  plants  as 
are  infested  with  the  scale,  or  stand  near  such.  Though  injurious,  in 
our  opinion,  only,  as  keeping  the  plants  in  a  state  of  uncleanliness,  it 
can  only  be  got  rid  of,  by  the  total  destruction  of  every  scale.  It  is 
caused  by  their  excrements,  which  are  deposited  upon  many  of  the 
leaves,  where  the  insects  are  most  thickly  congregated,  and  which,  from 
its  adhesive  nature,  is  not  readily  washed  oft*,  and  the  plant  soon  assumes 
a  mouldy  and  blackened  appearance.  We  have  been  troubled  with 
this  scale,  more  or  less,  but  we  have  found  a  careful  washing  of  the 
plants,  with  a  sponge,  of  both  stems  and  leave?,  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
before  they  are  placed  in  the  house,  a  very  sure  way  of  destroying  them. 
Washes  of  any  kind  are  aj)t  to  injure  the  plant,  and,  after  all,  do  not 
wholly  destroy  the  insects.  When  any  of  this  "gall,"  as  it  is  called,  is 
observed  on  a  plant,  the  insect  that  causes  it  should  be  sought  out,  and 
destroyed.  By  pursuing  such  a  course,  they  will  soon  be  exterminated. 
—Ed.) 

London  Horticultural  Society. — The  most  interesting  displays  the 
past  winter,  before  the  society,  have  been  the  great  variety  of  pears,  and 
other  fruit,  from  the  garden.  Among  the  pears  little  known,  was  Dow- 
ler's  seedling,  called  one  of  the  best  varieties,  keeping  well.  The  vari- 
eties of  apples  were  very  numerous.  The  exhibitions  of  flowers  have 
been  rather  meagre. 

Royal  Society  and  Central  School  of  Horticulture  and  Agriculture. — 
This  iiourishing  society  continues  to  hold  its  meetings  and  exhibitions, 
and,  the  past  winter,  a  series  of  interesting  lectures  have  been  delivered 
before  the  members  by  Professor*  Johnson.  A  synopsis  of  the  lectures 
is  in  the  Horticultural  Journal,  but  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  pre- 
sent even  a  very  condensed  account  of  the  same.  We  shall  notice  the 
published  report  of  each  lecture,  and,  if  we  perceive  anything  particu- 
larly interesting,  shall  extract  the  same  in  a  future  number. 

An  exhibition  of  the  society  was  held  on  Saturday,  Feb.  17,  1838. 
The  principal  flowers  were  the  camellias,  of  which  a  most  splendid 
display  was  made  of  both  plants  and  cut  blooms.  Five  new  and  fine 
varieties  were  among  the  number:  two  of  them  are  named  Cardinal 
(a  single  one,  we  believe,)  and  Louis  Philippe,  neither  of  which  are 
yet  in  the  trade:  two  beautiful  rose-colored  varieties,  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Glenny,  and  probably  raised  by  him  from  seed:  and  a  superb 
crimson  one  from  Mr.  Luttman,  which  gained  the  Victoria  silver  medal. 
Messrs.  Chandler  exhibited  a  collection,  embracing,  with  others,  imbri- 
cata,  punctata,  Colvilh',  Donkelaert,  double  white  and  double  striped. 
Mr.  Glenny  displayed  thirty-seven  plants  in  seventeen  varieties:  Messrs. 
Bowler,  Upright,  and  Redding,  each,  exhibited  twenty  or  thirty  fine 
specimens.  Twelve  varieties  of  cut  flowers,  of  great  elegance,  were 
contributed  by  Mr.  Glenny  and  Mr.  Allnutt,  for  tlio  gold  medal.  The 
specimens  of  both  the  exhibitions  were  so  beautiful  that  the  committee 
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found  it  difficult  to  decide  to  which  to  award  the  prize.  A  splendid 
nosegay  was  cut  from  Mr.Redding's  plants,  and,  together  with  the  twelve 
prize  camellias,  was  sent  to  the  queen.  This  exhibition  was  to  be  repeat- 
ed. The  disjjlay  must  have  been  exceedingly  splendid,  from  the  great 
number  of  camellias  which  were  contributed,  amounting  in  all  to  above 
two  hundred  plants,  besides  a  great  quantity  of  cut  blooms.  Another 
year  we  anticipate  the  offer  of  a  valuable  premium,  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society,  for  the  best  tsvelve  cut  flowers.  We  have 
no  doubt  but  that  a  magnificent  show  of  cut  blooms  could  be  made  by 
the  amateurs  around  Boston. — Ed. 

Protection  to  Nurserymen  in  Great  Britain. — A  writer  in  the  Horti- 
cultural JoMTOrt^  expresses  a  hope  that  English  nurserymen  may  receive 
some  protection  against  Continental  competition.  The  immense  quan- 
tities of  plants  which  are  annually  imported  from  the  Continent,  where 
glass  is  without  duty,  fuel  cheap,  and  labor  cheaper,  renders  it  impossi- 
ble for  the  English  nurserymen  to  procure  a  reasonable  price  for  their 
articles.  The  writer  recommends  a  duty  of  one  shilling  a  plant  on  all 
quantities  under  one  hundred,  and  nine  pence  per  plant  upon  all  quan- 
tities above  that  number.  It  is  recommended  that  all  nurserymen  and 
gardeners  petition  parliament  for  a  protecting  duty  on  plants. — {Hart. 
Jour.) 

Chances  of  obtaining  superior  new  dahlias. — Mr.  Girling,  the  grower 
of  the  superb  dahlias,  Ruby,  Suffolk  Hero,  Topaz,  &c.,  advertises 
eight  new  ones  this  year  of  his  own  raising,  and  states  that  they  were  se- 
lected from  20,000  seedlings.  Those  who  wish  to  grow  seedling  dahlias, 
can  judge  from  this,  what  proportion  of  flowers  worth  naming  they  may 
expect.  The  nearer  the  flowers  approach  all  the  requisite  properties 
of  a  dahlia,  the  less  will  be  the  proportion  of  fine  ones;  and  if  only 
eight  out  of  20,000  can  now  be  procured,  in  a  short  period,  not  more 
than  three  or  four,  out  of  the  same  number,  may  reasonably  be  expect- 
ed to  possess  superior  properties.  20,000  plants  set  at  the  distance  usu- 
ally allowed  for  dahlias,  would  occupy,  at  least,  two  acres  of  ground. 
This,  however,  we  hope,  will  not  deter  our  nurserymen,  or  amateurs, 
from  making  the  attempt  to  raise  seedlings. — Ed. 

Lownde's  Perfection  geranium. — A  variety  under  this  name  is  offered 
in  the  English  catalogues,  of  this  season,  at  105  shillings  sterling,  or  £5, 
5s.  tlie  plant.     The  color  of  the  flower  is  not  stated. — Id. 

Buist's  and  Mackenzie's  Seedling  dahlias. — Messrs.  C.  J.  &  Peter 
Young,  nurserymen,  of  Epsom,  London,  we  observe,  in  their  late  pub- 
lished catalogues  of  dahlias,  offer  for  sale,  among  others,  Buist's  Wash- 
ington and  Mackenzie's  Perfection  dahlias,  at  7s.  6d.  each.  Buist's 
Washington  is  said  to  be  a  very  fine  white  flower,  in  the  shape  of  Cri- 
terion. Undoubtedly  Mr.  Buist  found  a  better  sale  for  the  roots  ia 
England  than  in  this  country.  It  was  not  in  the  trade  in  this  country, 
last  season,  though  we  presume  it  will  be  this.  Mackenzie's  Perfection 
was  exhibited  at  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society's  room, last  fall, 
but  was  not  greatly  admired.  Mackenzie's  Contender  is  a  very  jjretty 
quilled  variety  of  good  form,  a  free  bloomer,  and  well  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion in  a  select  collection. — Ed. 

New  Seedling  dahlias. — We  believe  we  stated,  in  our  last  number, 
that  the  number  of  new  seedlings  for  1838  was  not  so  great  as  that  of 
the  year  preceding.  Since  that  time,  however,  Ave  have  received  a  great 
numl)er  of  catalogues,  which  contain  the  names  of  many  new  and  high 
priced  kinds.  Elphinstonc  has  raised  a  few,  which  are  described  as  very- 
fine.  Girling,  Jeffries,  Young,  Squibb,  Rendle,  Brown,  Smith,  and 
Barrett,  each,  enumerate  several  varieties  of  their  own  production. 
Smith's  Lord  Byron,  a  beautiful  light  ruby  crimson  one,  is  figured  in  the 
Horticultural  Journal. 
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In  order  that  those  of  our  readers,  ^vho  are  selecting  dahlias  for 
planting,  may  see  what  new  kinds  are  principally  enumerated  m  the 
English  catalogues,  we  give  the  following: — 

Lady  Dartmouth  Beauty  of  Dulwich 

Marchioness  of  Tavistock  Yellow  Perfection 

Princess  Victoria  Lavinia 

Conqueror  of  Europe  King  Otho 

Mary  Ruby 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots  Suffolk  Hero 

Dutchess  of  Sutherland  Blandina 

Juliet  Glory  of  the  West 

Rosa  superba  Napoleon 

Marquis  of  Northampton  King  of  Beauties 

Mrs.  Broadwood  Shakspeare 

Purple  Perfection  Aurora 

Sir  Henry  Fletcher  Addison 

Sulphurea  elegans  Beauty  of  Bedford 

Triumjjhant  Champion 

Warminster  Rival"  Gem,  &c.  Stc. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  very  finest.  Others  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful are  to  be  had  at  less  prices  than  the  above. — Ed. 


GUATIMALA. 

The  Banana. — The  following  interesting  account  of  the  banana  we  copy 
from  a  paper  in  the  HorticuUuralJournaL  contributed  by  Mr.  Mackenzie. 
It  is  a  continuation  of  his  article  on  the  Vegetable  and  Forest  Treasures 
of  Guatimala.  The  banana  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  fruits,  when 
eaten  in  its  ripe  state;  but  it  is  rarely  or  never  found  so  in  this  country, 
as  the  fruit  is  picked  green,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  over  ripe  when 
it  arrives  here.  All  the  bananas  may  be  made  to  ripen  good  croi)s  in 
our  stoves;  but  as  yet  few  gentlemen  have  attempted  to  grow  the  plants. 
A  new  species  called  M.  Cavendishi?',  has  been  fruited  in  England,  by 
Mr.  Paxton,  which  contained  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
fine  fruit  in  one  cluster.  The  plants  have  a- noble  appearance,  with 
their  tall  stems,  and  broad  and  stately  foliage,  and  are  highly  ornamen- 
tal, from  the  oriental  aspect  which  they  convey  to  the  stove.  The 
plants  are  easily  cultivated,  and  when  once  in  a  collection,  there  is  not 
much  danger  of  losing  them.  The  various  uses  for  which  the  fruit  may 
be  employed,  render  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  tropical  plants: — 

"Of  the  species  of  fruits,  which  are  numerous,  delicate,  and  whole- 
some, ihe  plantain  deserves  particular  notice — it  is,  in  Escuintla,  called 
Gordo;  but  in  other  provinces  banana,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  other  kinds  of  plantain.  This  fruit  is  preferred  by  the  natives,  on 
account  of  its  medicinal  qualities,  to  manjr  others  that  are  more  com- 
mon and  well  known;  and  it  ranks  higher  in  general  estimation,  as  re- 
gards taste  and  flavor,  to  many,  even  to  the  anana  or  pinc-apple.  In 
delicacy  of  flavor,  indeed,  it  is  superior  to  the  pine,  the  guanabana, 
niul  the  chicosapote  or  medlar;  in  beauty  of  color  to  the  scarlet  sapote; 
and  is,  perhaps,  more  extensively  useful  and  used  than  any  other  fruit 
wliatever.  This  kind  of  plantain  forms  a  principal  article  in  the  traffic 
of  the  province  of  Escuintla.  A  description  of  it  is  to  be  foimd  in  Al- 
CEDo's  Vocabulary  of  the  provincial  words  of  America;  but  some  of  its 
various  uses  may  be  here  noted  down.  In  the  first  place,  then,  it  fur- 
nishes a  very  substantial  food;  each  fruit  yielding  a  large  portion  of  nu- 
tritive matter,  without  skin,  stone,  or  other  inedible  part;  and  poor  per- 
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song  eat  it  both  in  the  ripe  and  unripe  state:  others  use  it  only  in  the 
mature  state,  as  then  it  has  a  most  delicious  flavor.  Dried  in  the  sun  it 
has  a  most  exquisite  taste,  being  greatly  su|)erior  to  the  dried  figs  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  also  eaten  boiled,  roasted,  and  fried  loith  sugar; 
and  it  furnishes  the  chief  material  for  several  kinds  of  excellent  and  sa- 
vory stews  and  otiier  dishes.  Lastly,  it  supplies  the  place  of  maize,  or 
Indian  corn,  whenever  or  wherever  that  necessary  of  life  may  hajipen 
to  be  wanting.  Fuentes  states,  in  his  second  volume,  that  when  plan- 
tains have  been  partly  dried  in  an  oven — then  peeled  and  pounded  into 
a  paste — afterwards  pressed  or  packed  into  a  vessel,  and  kept  there  dur- 
ins  a  fortnight,  and  then  dissolved  in  water  and  strained — a  wine  may 
be  made  from  the  liquor,  whicli  is  not  to  l)e  distinguished  from  the  fa- 
mous and  delicious  wine  called  Ojo  de  Gallo.  It  is  very  singular  and 
lamentahle,  however,  that  notwithslan(lin>£  the  above  mentioned  advan- 
tages— so  manifest  to  both  natives  and  strangers  in  these  provinces — 
the  real  worth  of  the  plantain  is  but  little  appreciated,  and  its  utility  much 
neglected.  This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  when  we  take  into  account 
the  great  facility  of  cultivating  so  valuable  a  fruit,  and  the  great  abun- 
dance of  its  produce."     {Hort.  Jour.) 


Art.  II.     Domestic  Notice. 

Public  Garden. — We  had  intended  several  times  to  have  made  men- 
tion of  the  efforts  which  have  been  set  on  foot  to  obtain  subscribers  to 
establish  a  public  garden  at  the  foot  of  the  Boston  common  (!)  on  what 
is  now  called  the  Back  Bay.  The  prayer  of  the  petitioners  to  the  city 
for  the  use  of  the  land,  and"  the  subsequent  acts  of  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men upon  the  same,  have,  however,  been  so  generally  made  known  in 
the  morning  newspapers,  that  our  merely  noticing  them  would  have 
been  information  of  little  interest.  But  we  had  intended,  as  soon  as  our 
engagements  would  allow,  to  have  offered  some  remarks  upon  the  plan 
and  objects  of  this  garden.  We  shall  yet  do  so.  The  necessary  num- 
ber of  subscribers  has  not  yet,  we  believe,  been  procured,  and,  conse- 
quently, nothing  has  been  done.  A  meeting  of  all  those  interested  in 
the  subject  is  advertised  to  take  place  at  the  Massachusetts  Horticultu- 
ral Society's  Room,  on  Saturday,  May  5th,  and  we  shall  endeavor  to 
ascertain  what  progress  has  been  made. — Ed. 


Art.  III.     Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Saturday,  March  5\st,  1838. — Exhibited.  Fine  specimens  of  Rhode 
Island  greening  a])ples,  from  S.  Walker. 

Presented. — Chinese  mulberry  seed,  from  J.  M.  Ives,  Salem. 

The  various  conmiittces  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  select- 
ing the  objects  for  which  ))reniiums  are  to  be  offered  by  the  Society,  held 
a  meeting  for  this  purpose,  and  reported  the  following  list: — 

FRUITS, 

Pears. — For  the  best  sunmier  pears,  not  less  than  one  dozen,  a  pre- 
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mium  of  $5.00.  For  the  best  autumn  pears,  not  less  than  one  dozen, 
a  premium  of  $5.00.  For  the  best  winter  pears,  not  less  than  one  doz- 
en, a  premium  of  $5.00. 

..Apples. — For  the  best  summer  apples,  not  less  than  one  dozen,  a  pre- 
mium of  $5.00.  For  the  best  autumn  apples,  not  less  than  one  dozen, 
a  premium  of  $5.00.  For  the  best  winter  apples,  not  less  than  one 
dozen,  a  premium  of  $5.00, 

Cherries. — For  the  best  cherries,  not  less  than  two  quarts,  a  premium 
of  $5.00. 

Peaches. — For  the  best  peaches,  open  culture,  not  less  than  one  dozen, 
a  premium  of  $5.00.  For  the  best  peaches,  under  glass,  not  less  than 
one  dozen,  a  premium  of  $5.00. 

Plums. — For  the  best  plums,  not  less  than  one  quart,  a  premium  of 
$5.00. 

Apricots. — For  the  best  apricots,  not  less  than  one  dozen,  a  premium 
of  $4.00. 

Nectarines. — For  the  best  nectarines,  not  less  than  one  dozen,  a  pre- 
mium of  $4.00. 

Quinces. — For  the  best  quinces,  not  less  than  one  dozen,  a  premium 
of  $5.00. 

Grapes. — For  the  best  foreign  grapes  grown  under  glass,  a  premium 
of  $10.00.  For  the  best  foreign  grapes,  out  door  culture,  a  premium  of 
$5.00.     For  the  best  native  grapes,  a  premium  of  $5.00. 

Gooseberries. — For  the  best  dessert  gooseberries,  not  less  than  two 
quarts,  a  premium  of  $5.00. 

Raspberries. — For  the  best  raspberries,  not  less  than  two  quarts,  a  pre- 
mium of  $5.00. 

Slraioberries. — For  the  best  strawberries,  not  less  than  one  quart,  a 
premium  of  $5.00. 

Currants. — For  the  best  currants,  not  less  than  one  quart,  a  premium 
of  $2.00. 

FLOWERS. 

Roses. — For  the  best  display  of  blooms,  $5.00.  Best  twenty-four 
hardy  varieties,  $3.00.  Best  twelve  hardy  varieties,  $2.00.  Best  twelve 
China,  and  other  tender  varieties,  $3.00. 

Hyacinths. — Best  display  of,  $5.00. 

Carnations. — Best  display  of,  $5.00.  Best  six  varieties,  $3.00.  Best 
seedling,  $3.00. 

Pinks. — Best  display,  $5.00.  Best  six  varieties,  $3.00.  Best  seed- 
ling, $3.00. 

Tulips. — Best  twelve  varieties,  $8.00. 

Dahlias. — 1st  prize,  best  display,  $10.00;  2nd  prize,  best  display, 
$6.00.  1st  prize,  best  twenty-four  varieties,  $8.00:  2nd  prize,  best 
twenty-four  varieties,  $5.00.  1st  prize,  best  sixteen  varietie.*,  $6.00; 
2d  prize,  best  sixteen  varieties,  $4.00.  1st  prize,  best  eight  varieties, 
$5.00;  2d  prize,  best  eight  varieties,  $2.00.  1st  prize,  best  seedling, 
$3.00.     2d  prize,  best  seedling,  $2.00. 

Fiolas. — Best  display,  $5.00.     Best  seedling,  $3.00. 

Geraniums. — Best  display,  six  varieties,  in  pots,  $5.00.  Best  seed- 
ling, $3.00. 

Herbaceous  plants. — Best  general  display  during  the  season,  $10.00. 

VEGETABLES. 

Jlsparao-us. — Earliest  and  best  in  open  ground,  $4.00. 
Cucumbers. — Best  ))air  on  or  before  the  first  Saturday  in  July,  $4.00. 
C'a66rtoes.— Early,  the  best  four  heads,  $2.00. 
Carrots. — Twelve  roots,  the  earliest  and  best,  $2.00. 
Beets. — Twelve  roots,  the  earliest  and  best,  by  the  first  Saturday  in 
uly,  $2.00. 
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Hhubarb.—Six  spears  of  the  best,  $3.00. 

Potatoes. — Early,  one  peck  of  the  best,  by  the  first  Saturday  in  July, 
$8.00, 

Celery. — Two  plants,  earliest  and  best,  $2.00. 

Beans. — Large  Lima,  two  quarts  of  shelled,  f'3.00.    The  earliest  and 
best,  dwarf  shell,  two  quarts,  $2.00. 

Lettuce. — F^our  heads,  the  finest  and  heaviest  of  the  season,  $'2  00. 

Caulifloicers. — Two  heads,  finest  and  heaviest  of  the  season,  $3.00. 

Brocoli. — Two  heads,  $3.00. 

Squashes. — Winter,  the  largest  and  best  pair,  $3.00. 

Peas. — One  peck,  the  earliest  and  best,  by  the  first  Saturday  of  June, 
$4.00. 

Melons. — Water,  the  largest  and  best  pair,  $3.00.  The  finest  green- 
flesh  in  the  season,  $3.00. 

Indian  corn,  for  boiling:  twelve  ears,  having  regard  to  the  size  of  the 
ears,  their  earliness,  and  the  quality  of  the  corn,  $2.00. 

Discretionary  premiums  will  also  be  awarded  for  such  articles  as  the 
committees  may  deem  worthy  of  such  distinction. 

April  28th. — The  first  exiiibition  of  the  season,  and  the  first  gerani- 
um display  ever  made  by  the  Society,  took  place  on  the  iI8th.  The 
■weather  was  very  fine,  and  the  number  of  visitors  much  greater  than 
we  had  anticipated.  It  was  with  feelings  of  delight  that  we  witnessed 
such  an  interest  taken  by  the  public  in  this  early  exhibition,  when 
there  could  not,  possibly,  much  be  expected.  If  the  thronged  state  of 
the  room  can  be  considered  any  thing,  we  augur  well  for  the  success 
of  the  weekly  shows,  during  the  ensuing  summer,  and  in  particular  the 
late  exhibitions,  when  the  dahlia  will  be  displayed  in  greater  perfection, 
and  we  doubt  not  profusion,  than  it  has  ever  been  heretofore. 

As  the  exhibition  of  geraniums  was  for  premiums,  we  shall  probably 
have  the  reportof  the  committee  at  a  future  meeting;  but  as  our  readers 
may  have  anticipated  some  account  of  the  exhibition,  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing, from  our  own  memorandums: — 

Exhibited. — From  M.  P.  Wilder,  about  twenty  pots  of  geraniums,  viz. 
Hill's  Champion,  Hericartianwrn,  Lord  Denman,  Admiral  Codrington, 
diversum,  Celestia,  Admiral  Nelson,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Adelina, 
^Ibidum,  Rob  Roy,  Diadematum,  and  three  or  four  seedlings.  Also,  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  Triumph  de  Luxumborg  rose. 

From  S.  Walker,  .^Slyssum  saxatile,  and  three  seedling  pansies,  in 
pots;  Mrs.  Gushing  and  Granta  were  two  of  the  kinds;  the  former  is  a 
beautiful  variety.  These  attracted  much  attention.  From  Mr.  Miller, 
four  or  five  varieties  of  geraniums  in  pots,  and  cut  flowers.  From  T. 
Mason,  cut  flowers  of  geraniums.  From  Mr.  Cowan,  a  great  variety 
of  cut  flowers,  including  a  seedling. 

From  T.  Lee,  a  variety  of  flowers,  among  which  we  noticed  Gail- 
lardia  bicolor,Chryseiscr6cea,  F^erbena  Tweedietma,  and  chamajdrifolia, 
Fuchsjrt  globosa,  Calandrinia  discolor,  mimuluscs,  new  dark  nasturtium, 
Clarkia  piilchella,  and  p.  alba,  the  latter  a  charming  variety,   calceola- 


rias, and  roses. 


The  kinds  of  geraniums,  among  Mr.  Wilder's,  which  struck  us  as 
fine,  were,  Lord  Denman,  Diadematum,  Hericartiwm/m,  and  one  un- 
known variety.  None  were  shown  in  pots,  excej)ting  by  Mr.  Wilder, 
and  Mr.  Miller.  The  award  of  the  committee  will  ^u^bably  be  made 
known  at  a  subsequent  meeting.  w 

Fruits: — From  S.  Downer, Spitzcmburg,  and  Lady  apples,  and  an  un- 
known kind,  called  the  golden  russet,  but  not  the  one  proj)erly  so  nam- 
ed; also,  Easter  beurre  pear,  in  excellent  j)rcservation.  From  E.  M. 
Richards,  Lady,  Svvaar,  Roxbury  sweet,  and  Roxbury  russet  apples; 
also,  beurr^  de  Bolwiller  pear,  a  small,  good  looking  fruit. 
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Faiuuil  Hall  Market. 


Art.  IV.     Faneuil  Hall  Market. 


Roots,  Tubers,  §"c. 

Potatoes,  new  : 

-,  <  per  barrel, .  . .  . 

Common,  ^  ]^^,^  ,^^,^,,^,_ 

_,  <  per  barrel,    . 

Chenangoes,^[^,.,.j^^,^,^g,^    _ 

„  .  .5  pel"  barrel,,  .  .  . 
E'l^'P""^'^  per  bushel,.... 
XT  o  .■  ^  per  barrel,. 
Nova  Scotia,    ||,^,bu,hel,. 


Turnips, 
Common 


per  bushel, 

per  peck, 

French,  per  bushel, 

Ruta  Baga,  per  bushel,. .  . . 
Onions : 

red,  per  bunch, 

white,  per  bushel, 

yellow,  per  bushel, 

new,  per  bunch 

Beets,  new,  per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  bushel, 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

Horseradish,  per  pound, 

Radishes,  per  bunch, 

Shallot.<!,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 


From 

To 

$  cts. 

^  cts. 

1  00 

1  25 

-10 

50 

1  2.5 

1  50 

37.1 

50 

2  00 

2  50 

ll  00 

1  50 

50 

75 

50 

75 

17 

20 

50 

75 

50 

75 

6 

6 

8 

2  00 

8 

12.! 

50 

75 

50 

75 

1  00 

8 

12 

6 

10 

20 

12i 

75 

none. 

73 

1  00 

m 

25 

4 

8 

none. 

none. 

23 

25 

17 

20 

20 

23 

25 

Squashe.i  and  Pumpkinx 

Squashes,  per  pound; 

Lima, 

West  India, 

Winter   crook  neck,.  .  .  . 


$  cts.  $  cts, 


Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs. 


Parsley,  per  half  peck,. 

Sage,  per  pound, 

Marjorum,  per  bunch,. 
Savory,  per  bunch,.  .  .  . 
Spearmint,  per  bunch,. 

Fruits. 


Apples,  dessert : 

^  C  per  barrel,.. 

Com«non.J;,erbushei;.. 

Russets,  J  p^;:^^;;;^]-;; 

T,  , ,    .       <  per  barrel,. 

^^''^«'»°^'Uer  bushel,. 

Pears 


T>  ,  .        <  per  barrel,.- 
^'^'''"S'  I  per  bushel, . 

Watermelons,  each, 

Cucumbers,  each, 

Quinces,  per  bushel,. ... 

Pine-apples,  each, 

Grapes,  per  pound: 
Malaga, . 

Cranberr 


C  per  bushel, 
.es,J' 


To 


Oranges, 


per  peck,. 

common,  |)er  doz. 

Havana,  per  doz. 

Lemons,  per  dozen, , 

Cocoanuts,  each 

Shaddocks,  each,. 


Walnuts,  J  p-j-l;:::::: 

Almonds,  (sweet,)per  pound, . 

Filberts,  per  pound, 

Castana, 

English  walnuts,  per  lb 


50 

3  00 

50 

75 

25 

6 

6  00 

14 


Cabbages,  Salads,  fyc. 

Cabbage's,  per  dozen  : 

Savoys, 

Drumheads, 

Red  Dutch, 

Caulirtowers,each, 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Celery,  per  root: 

Giant, 

Common, 

Spinach,  per  peck, 

Rhubarb,  per  lb 

Dandelions,  per  half  peck,.  . 

Turnip  tops,  per  peck, 

Cabbage  sprouts, 

Rem.\rks. — The  unusually  mild  winter  and  the  continued  pleasant- 
ness of  the  weather  during"  March,  had  led  us  to  antiei])ate  a  warm 
April  and  a  genial  May.  A])ril,  however,  so  far  from  being  a  niild 
month,  has  been  quite  cool,  with  several  severe  frosts,  to  the  no  little 
injury  of  many  vegetables.  Early  cabbages  have  been  cut  off,  in  some 
instances,  andifceas,  cauliflowers,  &c.,  have  been  much  injured  and  re- 
tarded in  their  growth.  The  weather  has  been  altogether  too  cool  to 
proceed  with  planting,  and  we  suspect  that  little  has  as  yet  been  done, 
except  to  ])rei)are  the  soil  for  the  seed.  Last  year,  when  we  mride  our 
April  re|)ort,  asjjaragus  had  api)eared  in  the  market.  Up  to  this  date 
of  the  same  month  of  this  year  there  has  not  been  any  brought  in,  nor 
do  we  think  that  any  has  appeared  above  the  soil,  except  in  very  warm 


50 

75 

2  00 

1  00 

2  50 

1  25 

none. 

2  00 
20 
25 

none. 
25 

25 

50 

75 

25 

50 

17 

5 

25 

00 

00 

12 

4 

4 

5k 


37i 
20 
12 
12 


2  00 

1  50 

2  25 

1  50 

3  00 

1  50 

25 

37i 
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aspects.  Should  warm  weather  soon  ensue,  the  excellent  state  of  the 
earth  will  cause  vesetation  to  advance  with  redoubled  force. 

Since  our  last  there  have  been  arrivals  of  Nova  Scotia  potatoes,  to 
the  amount  of  two  or  three  thousand  bushels;  these  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  Chenangoes  in  a  degree:  this  supply  has  kept  prices  sta- 
tionary, and  we  have  no  alterations  to  note.  There  are  but  i'ew  St. 
Helenas  about.  Turnips  plentiful.  Onions  have  continued  to  advance 
in  price,  from  the  lateness  and  consequent  scanty  supply:  a  fine  lot  of 
bunched  Connecticut  rareripes  and  silver-skins  have,  however,  arrived 
since  our  last,  and  are  selling  readily  at  quotations:  a  few  bunches  of  this 
year's  crop  have  been  received.  Parsnips  are  scarce,  and  prices  have 
advanced.  Radishes  are  more  plentifully  furnished,  which  has  caused 
a  depression. 

Of  cabbages  there  remain  but  few  on  hand :  what  Savoys  there  are 
to  be  had  are  small;  no  drumheads,  and  the  stock  of  red  Dutch  is  quite 
limited.  Some  fine  cauliflowers  have  come  to  hand.  Lettuce  now 
comes  in  as  fine  as  we  have  ever  had  it  at  this  early  season,  at  reduced 
rates.  Celery  is  all  gone.  Spinach  and  dandelions  in  quantity.  Rhu- 
barb is  yet  cut  from  forced  roots.  Turnip  tops  have  also  made  their 
appearance.  The  continued  arrivals  of  small  lots  of  West  India  squash- 
es has  caused  prices  to  fall  off  a  little:  what  crooknecks  remain  on  hand 
have  in  consequence  been  in  less  demand.  Pumpkins  are  finished  for 
this  season. 

In  regard  to  fruit  there  is  not  much  to  note.  Apples  are  plentiful, 
particularly  russets,  with  which  the  market  appears  to  be  overstocked. 
The  season  for  Baldwins  drawing  near  to  a  close,  and  the  stock  light, 
an  advance  upon  our  last  quotations  has  taken  place.  Some  baking 
pears  are  to  be  had  in  small  quantities,  but  no  other.  Pine-apples  scarce. 
A  few  Malaga  grapes  yet  remain  on  hand.  Cucumbers  have  come  to 
hand,  within  the  j)ast  fortnight,  in  small  lots,  and  have  sold  readil}': 
had  the  weather  been  w^arm,  the  stock  would  not  have  been  adequate 
to  the  demainl.  Some  verj^  good  watermelons  have  been  received  from 
the  West  Indies,  and  taken  at  quotations.  Prices  for  cranberries  are 
fully  sustained,  and  a  steady  though  limited  demand.  Oranges  abun- 
dant; the  season,  however,  for  Havanas,  is  about  over.  The  stock  of 
nuts  of  all  kinds  ample.  A  few  Spanish  chestnuts  have  arrived,  but  in 
miserable  order. 

Within  the  past  week  or  two  the  market  has  assumed  a  more  animated 
character,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  continue.  With  the  return  of  the 
banks  to  specie  payments,  and  the  restoration  of  that  confidence  which 
is  the  basis  of  all  trade,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  things  may 
resume  that  healthful  state  from  which  thev  have  relapsed  for  the 
last  eighteen  months.— Fows,  M.  T.,  Jpril  isd,  1838. 


HORTICULTURAL  MEMORANDA 

FOR    MAT. 

The  cool  weather  of  April  has  retarded  vegetation  so  much,  that,  as 
soon  as  warm  weather  ensues,  it  will  proceed  rapidly,  anil  the  gardener 
will  have  much  to  attend  to.  The  severe  frosts  in  April  have  prevent- 
ed the  sowing  of  seeds  and  the  completion  of  a  great  deal  of  labor  which 
is  usually  done  in  that  month.     Transplanting  of  all  kinds  of  plants 
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should  now  be  performed,  and  seeds  of  all  hardy  plants  should  be  com- 
municated to  the  earth  as  soon  as  possil)le.  Seeds  of  tender  plants, 
particularly^  annuals,  should  not,  however,  he  too  hastily  sown,  as  there 
will  be  nothing  gained.  Clearing  and  digging  the  borders — resetting  all 
fine  plants — transplanting  trees  and  vines — repotting  and  propagating 
plants,  will  be  a  portion  of  what  is  necessary  to  be  done.  Nothing,  if 
possible,  should  be  neglected. 

FRUIT     DEPARTMENT. 

Grape  vines,  in  the  green-house,  will  now  be  in  bloom:  keep  up  the 
temperature,  with  less  quantities  of  air  than  usual:  oniit  all  syringing 
until  the  fruit  is  set.  Cuttings  put  in  early  may  now  be  potted  off. 
Cuttings  may  now  be  put  in  in  the  open  ground. 

Peach  trees,  in  pots,  will  now  be  in  flowerj  give  them  good  supplies 
of  water. 

Straioberry  beds  may  yet  be  planted,  and  will  do  well.  Old  ones 
should  be  dressed,  and,  if  needed,  slightly  manured. 

Raspberry  plants  may  yet  be  set  out. 

Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  may  yet  be  transplanted. 

Grafting  may  still  be  successfully  pei'formed. 

FLOWER    DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlia  roots  for  early  blooming  may  be  set  in  the  ground  at  any  time. 
But  for  a  general  bloom  in  August  and  September,  from  the  20th  of 
May  to  the  20th  of  June  is  the  best  ])eriod. 

Annual  Jloioer  seeds  of  all  hard}'  kinds  should  be  sown  now  in  the 
open  border;  those  more  tender  may  be  planted  in  pots,  or,  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  month,  in  the  border. 

Hyacinth  and  tulip  beds  will  need  to  have  the  surface  carefully  stir- 
red with  a  trowel.     The  former  will  soon  be  displaying  their  flowers. 

Tuberoses  and  tiger  floivers  may  now  be  planted. 

Amaryllis  formosissima  may  be  set  out  at  this  time. 

G-adiolus  natalensis  andfloribundus  may  be  planted  now. 

Fuchsias  for  planting  in  the  open  ground  should  now  be  propagated. 

Heaths  are  more  easily  grown  from  cuttings  now  than  at  any  other 
season.     See  Mr.  Russell's  remarks  in  another  page. 

Chrysanthemums :  cuttings  should  be  put  in  now,  or  the  suckers  pot- 
ted off  singly  into  small  pots. 

Verbenas,  in  pots,  may  be  now  turned  into  the  border.  See  our  re- 
marks in  another  page. 

Pansies  may  now  be  transplanted  into  beds. 

Camellias  will  continue  to  need  liberal  supplies  of  water. 

Pinks  and  carnations,  if  wintered  in  pots,  should  now  be  turned  into 
beds  prepared  for  them. 

Ranunculuses  will  require  water  if  the  weather  should  be  dry. 

Roses  will  need  pruning  and  resetting  early  in  the  month. 

VEGETABLE    DEPARTMENT. 

In  the  garden  all  kinds  of  hardy  vegetables  should  be  sown.  Cu- 
cumbers, melons,  beans,  and  such  tender  kinds,  should  not,  however, 
be  planted  until  the  weather  appears  warm  and  settled. 
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ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  J^otice  of  the  grafting  of  Evergreen  Trees ^  as  practis- 
ed in  Europe.  By  A.  J.  Downing,  Botanic  Garden  and 
Nurseries,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

The  operation  of  grafting  upon  deciduous  trees,  which  lose 
their  leaves  at  the  approach  of  frost,  and  which  are  submitted  to 
this  process  before  or  upon  the  commencement  of  vegetation  in 
the  spring,  is  sufficiently  familiar  to  all  horticulturists.  Applied 
to  evergreen  trees,  however,  the  ordinary  methods  of  grafting 
have  failed  almost  entirely,  owing  to  the  difference  in  organiza- 
tion and  growth  between  these  two  distinct  natural  divisions  of 
vegetation. 

Failing  in  the  ordinary  methods,  recourse  has  been  had,  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  to  a  kind  of  herbaceous  grafting,  which  is 
performed  when  the  young  wood  is  yet  in  a  tender  and  succulent 
state.  From  the  following  account  of  this  method,  which  we  ex- 
tract from  that  splendid  work,  the  Arboretum  Britannicum,  of 
Loudon,  now  publishing,  it  will  be  perceived  that  it  has  been 
practised  abroad,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  experiment  and  connois- 
sieurship,  but  upon  a  large  scale,  in  altering  the  character  of 
whole  forests.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers,  who  have  an  abun- 
dance of  the  more  common  species  of  the  pine  genus,  as  the 
white  and  yellow  pines,  may  be  induced,  by  its  perusal,  to  put  it 
in  practice,  by  engrafting  some  of  the  rarer  foreign  species  on 
these  native  sorts.  The  magnificent  species  of  pine  discovered 
by  Douglas,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  which  are  yet 
extremely  rare  here,  might  undoubtedly  be  extensively  propagat- 
ed here  in  this  way. 
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The  application  of  this  mode  of  propagation  to  the  pine  and  fir 
tribe  was  first  made  by  the  Baron  Tschondy,  probably  about  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  and  practised  by  him  on  his  estate  at  Co- 
lombey,  near  Metz,  and  in  the  botanic  garden  of  that  city.  It  is 
described  at  length  in  the  Traite  Pratique  of  Delamerre,  the  es- 
sence of  which  is  as  follows: 

"The  operation  of  herbaceous  grafting  is  performed  in  the  cleft 
manner:  the  slit  being  made  a  little  deeper  than  that  part  of  the 
scion  to  be  inserted  in  it.  The  time  of  performing  the  operation 
is,  when  the  leading  shoot  of  the  stock  has  attained  the  length  of 
from  eight  to  twelve  inches,  and  will  break  over  (without  tearing 
the  bark)  like  a  piece  of  glass,  or  the  most  succulent  part  of  a 
shoot  of  asparagus  fit  to  gather  for  the  table.  The  time  during 
which  any  given  species  has  its  leading  shoot  in  a  fit  state  for  be- 
ing broken  over  in  this  manner,  is  not  more  than  fifteen  days;  and 
as  the  scions  from  the  species  to  be  grafted  are  equally  tender 
with  the  stock,  they  will  not  remain  longer  in  a  fit  state  for  the 
operation  than  about  the  same  period.  The  graft  is  always  in- 
serted in  the  leading  shoot;  the  greater  number  of  the  side  shoots 
are  either  removed  altogether  or  shortened;  and  the  young  shoots 
produced  from  the  stocks,  during  the  season,  are  pinched  off  with 
the  finger  and  thumb  at  about  half  their  length.  In  performing 
the  operation,  the  first  step  is  to  break  over  the  leading  shoot 
with  the  hand  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  the  length  of  from  four  to  six 
inches;  the  leaves  are  next  removed  from  this  remaining  portion, 
with  the  exception  of  about  an  inch  at  the  top,  on  which  they  are 
left  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  the  sap.  The  scions  should 
have  been  procured  the  same  day,  or  the  evening  before,  from 
the  extremity  of  the  branches,  of  the  kinds  to  be  grafted;  ^nd 
they  should  be  preserved  in  a  vessel  of  water,  and  covered  with 
grass  or  leaves  to  exclude  the  sun.  The  scions  need  not  be 
above  two  inches  in  length,  the  lower  half  of  which  should  be  de- 
prived of  its  leaves  and  cut  in  the  form  of  a  thin  wedge,  the 
operator  using  a  very  sharp  knife.  The  scion  should  be  rather 
narrower  than  the  stock,  in  order  that  it  may  be  more  completely 
tied  into  it,  which  is  done  by  a  ligature  of  matting  or  woollen 
twist.  After  this  is  done,  the  graft  is  covered  with  a  cornet  of 
paper,  slightly  tied  to  the  stock  so  as  to  exclude  the  sun,  but  yet 
admit  the  air.  From  ten  to  fifeen  days  after  grafting,  the  cornet 
may  be  taken  away;  about  fifteen  days  later,  the  ligature  may  be 
removed;  and  in  six  weeks  or  two  months  afterwards,  the  upper 
part  of  th6  stock  left  with  the  leaves  on  may  be  trimmed  olf  on 
both  sides  of  the  scion,  and  all  the  shoots  which  have  been  pro- 
duced on  the  lower  part  of  the  stock  removed,  so  as  to  throw  the 
whole  of  the  sap  into  the  scion.  A  good  workman  will,  it  is 
said,  graft  two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  subjects  in  a  day, 
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provided  he  have  an  assistant  to  cut  side  shoots  from  the  stock, 
and  prepare  tlie  scion;  leaving  him  nothing  to  do  but  to  break  oft' 
tl)e  leading  shoot  of  the  stock,  make  the  slit  in  it,  insert  the  scion, 
tie  the  ligature  around  it,  and  fix  on  the  paper  envelope.  The 
shoot  made  by  the  scion  is  little  or  nothing  for  the  first  year;  but 
the  second  year  it  is  considerable,  and  the  third  a  foot  or  more, 
and  most  frequently  from  two  to  three  feet  in  length.  The  future 
shoots  (says  Delamerre)  are  truly  admirable  for  their  length, 
their  thickness  and  their  great  vigor.  The  most  suitable  stocks 
are  plants  sown  where  they  are  finally  to  stand,  and  of  four,  five, 
or  six  years'  growth,  the  object  being  to  make  the  graft  three  or 
four  feet  from  the  ground,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  stooping  on 
the  part  of  the  operator.  Grafting  in  this  manner  has  been  car- 
ried to  a  great  extent  by  M.  de  Larminat,  in  the  forest  of  Fon- 
tainbleau.  In  the  Bon  Jardinier,  for  182G,  it  is  stated  that 
about  ten  thousand  scions  of  Pinus  Larico  had  been  at  that  time 
grafted  on  the  common  wild  pine  (P.  sylvestris)  in  that  forest; 
and  JM.  de  Delamerre  informs  us,  in  1830,  that  the  process  had 
been  continued  up  to  that  time,  at  the  rate  of  several  thousand 
trees  every  year. 

This  mode  of  grafting  was  practised  by  the  Baron  Tschondy, 
%vho  gave  it  the  name  of  herbaceous  grafting,  not  only  with  the 
pine  and  fir  tribe,  but  with  every  other  class  of  ligneous  plants, 
and  also  with  herbaceous  vegetables.  It  is  very  generally  prac- 
tised by  the  Paris  nurserymen,  and  especially  by  M.  Soulange 
Bodin,  though  it  is,  as  yet,  but  little  known  in  British  gardens. — 
Jlrb.  Brit.  Mielinecz.  A.  J.  D. 


Art.  II.  American  Seedling  Camellias.  Translated  from  the 
Annales  d'' Horticullxire  of  Paris,  by  the  Hon.  E.  Vose, 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Jlnnales  of  the  Horticultural  Socie- 
ty of  Paris,  I  find  a  notice  by  the  Abbe  Berlese,  (of  which  I 
send  you  a  translation,)  of  some  seedling  camellias,  produced  by 
those  worthy  and  successful  cultivators  of  that  beautiful  plant, 
Mr.  Floy,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Landreth,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  transmitted  to  Eurojte  by  Col.  Wilder. 

Perhaps  no  one  has  paid  more  attention  to  the  camellia,  than 
the  Abbe  Berlese.  His  opinion,  therefore,  is  of  high  authority; 
and  it  is  a  source  of  gratification,  that  we,  in  this  country,  are  so 
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soon  enabled  to  transmit  to  Europe  new  varieties  of  thai  fine 
plant  which  there  take  so  high  a  rank,  as  well  as  being  very  cred- 
itable to  those  immediately  concerned  in  their  production;  and 
may  it  not  be  hoped,  that  this  may  be  the  harbinger  of  future  con- 
tributions, which  we  may  be  enabled  to  make  in  return  for  the 
many  valuable  acquisitions  we  are  constantly  receiving  from 
abroad.  This  is  the  more  likely  to  be  the  case,  from  the  increas- 
ed attention,  which,  it  is  understood,  has  recently  been  directed 
in  various  parts  of  our  country,  to  the  propagation  of  new  varie- 
ties of  plants  from  seed;  a  practice,  which  is  certainly  not  only 
highly  comm.endable,  but  is  also  equally  certain  to  be  successful, 
here  as  elsewhere.  It  is  however  to  be  regretted,  that  the  cus- 
tom of  changing  names  should  still  continue  in  flowers,  as  well 
as  fruits;  it  is  in  bad  taste,  producing,  as  it  does,  confusion  with 
cultivators,  and  being,  also,  often  an  act  of  injustice  to  the  origi- 
nal grower,  by  depriving  the  object  of  his  own  cognomen. 

Whoever  will  look  back  to  a  period  of  ten  years  past,  and 
enumerate  from  his  recollection  the  number  of  the  varieties  of 
camellias,  then  known  to  exist  in  this  country,  and  compare  the 
meagre  list  with  the  fine  collections  now  in  the  possession  of 
cultivators  among  us,  may  form  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  pro- 
gress which  has  been  made  in  horticultural  pursuits,  especially 
in  the  floral  department,  within  that  period;  and  the  same  remark 
will  apply  to  other  interesting  objects  of  that  department,  and  es- 
pecially the  rose  and  the  dahlia. 

May,  25th.  E.  Vose. 

Camellia  Floy,  or  Grand  Frederick.    By  the  Abbe  Berlese. 

This  vigorous  shrub  is  at  once  known,  by  the  size  of  its  leaves, 
which  are  six  inches  in  length  by  three  and  a  half  broad.  'J'iiey 
are  of  a  roundish  oval,  slightly  lanceolate,  thick,  quite  smooth  on 
the  upper  surface,  horizontal,  flat,  nerves  very  apparent,  regu- 
larly indented,  of  a  deep  green,  and  very  glossy.  These  leaves, 
although  of  much  larger  dimensions,  strongly  resemble  those  of 
the  Camellia  Derbiana. 

The  bud  is  very  large,  of  an  obtuse  oval,  firmly  attached  to  the 
axils,  with  greenish  scales.  The  flower  is  also  very  large,  be- 
ing five  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  very  full,  and  of  an  admi- 
rable contour.  Its  color  is  at  first  sight  a  brilliant  clear  red,  of- 
ten blended  with  orange  red,  and  almost  always  spotted  with  white 
towards  the  centre.  The  petals  of  this  flower  are  in  five  rows, 
numerous,  thick,  glazed.  The  first  are  more  than  two  inches 
broad  at  the  disk,  deeper  in  color  at  the  summit  than  the  base; 
the  others  diminish  as  they  approach  the  centre,  imbricated  with 
regularity,  but  largely,  somewhat  as  in  certain  dahlias.  The  co- 
rolla is  a  perfect  rosace,  a  little  tunnel-shaped,  and  presents,  by 
the  whole  exhibition  of  its  petals,  a  magnificent  effect. 
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This  plant  was  obtained  from  seed  by  Mr.  Floy,  of  New-York, 
where  it  flowered  the  first  time  in  1835.  We  have  been  advis- 
ed that  its  owner  refused  a  thousand  francs  for  a  single  plant,  of 
only  a  foot  in  height,  and  wiih  but  one  flower. 

The  Camellia  Floy  was  introduced  into  Europe  the  past  year, 
(IS36)  by  M.  Alex.  Vershaff'elt  of  Gand.  That  gardener  sold 
it,  at  a  very  high  price,  to  M.  Makoy  of  Liege,  who  afterwards 
gave  it  the  name  of  Grand  Frederick. 

The  description  of  this  plant  was  transmitted  to  us,  a  few  days 
past  from  the  United  States,  by  a  skilful  cultivator,  Mr.  Wilder, 
of  Boston,  who  has  added  to  his  rare  plants  the  finest  collection 
of  camellias  at  present  in  his  country.  This  worthy  horticultu- 
ralist  had  the  goodness  to  send  me,  not  only  a  strong  plant  of  the 
Camellm  Floyj'i,  but  also  a  fine  one  of  the  Camellia  Landrethii, 
a  new  variety  in  America,  and  not  yet  introduced  into  Europe. 
Mr.  Wilder  has  also  transmitted  to  me  some  notes  on  three  oth- 
er rare  camellias,  a  description  of  which  will  appear  in  the  con- 
tinuation t>f  my  Jllonongrapliie,  already  augmented  to  more  than 
one  hundred  new  varieties.  L'Abbe'  Berlese. 

We  are  highly  gratified  in  presenting  the  above  translation 
to  our  readers,  as  it  gives  us  an  early  opportunity  of  correct- 
ing one  or  two  mistakes,  which  the  L'Abbe  Berlese  has  been 
led  into,  in  regard  to  this  flower.  We  saw  the  original  plant 
in  bloom  in  Mr.  Floy's  collection  in  the  spring  of  18-34,  at 
which  time  it  had  expanded  upwards  of  a  dozen  flowers.  The 
plant  was  then  at  least  six  feet  high,  very  strong,  and  well 
branched,  and  had  probably  flowered  several  years  previous, 
though  we  did  not  inquire  of  Mr.  Floy  respecting  this,  taking  it  for 
granted,  that  a  plant  as  vigorous  as  the  one  we  saw  was,  that  it 
must  have  bloomed  long  before.  The  original  plant  must  be,  at 
this  time,  as  much  as  twenty  years  old.  A  friend  of  ours  saw  it 
in  1823,  when  the  plant  was  not  more  than  a  foot  high,  and  it 
then  had  one  terminal  bud  upon  it.  Admiring  its  superb  foliage, 
which  differs  so  much  in  size  from  all  other  camellias  that  we 
have  ever  seen,  he  inquired  of  Mr.  Floy  what  it  was.  He  an- 
swered that  it  w?.s  a  seedling;  and  in  reply  to  a  question  in  regard 
to  its  value,  he  stated  that  he  esteemed  it  very  highly,  as  he  ex- 
pected great  things  from  it,  and  would  not  part  with  it  for  a  hun- 
dred dollars.  It  is  natural  for  all  growers  of  seedlings,  let  them 
be  what  plants  they  may,  to  consider  them  as  above  all  price,  but 
we  know  not  in  this  instance,  what  reason  Mv.  Floy  had  to  prize 
this  so  very  highly.  At  any  rate,  his  expectations  of  procuring  a 
fine  variety  were  not  disappointed,  and  we  doubt  much  whether  he 
will  ever  produce  another  equalling  this.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Mr.  Floy  does  not  recollect  the  variety  from  which  the  seed  was 
saved,  or  with  what  kinds  the  flower  was,  if  at  all,  impregnated. 
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This  variety  was  scarcely  known  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  be- 
fore the  spring  of  J  834.  At  that  time  we  visited  most  of  the 
nurseries  in  the  vicinity  of  New  lork,  and  took  a  few  brief  notes 
of  all  we  saw.  Mr.  Wilder  had  then  just  commenced  making 
a  collection  of  plants,  and  the  whole  number  of  his  camellias,  at 
that  period,  was  not  above  a  hundred  and  fifty.  At  his  desire, 
he  wishing  to  be  informed  of  all  the  beautiful  plants  around  New 
York,  we  gave  him  a  very  condensed  account  of  our  tour 
through  the  gardens  of  that  city.  We  have  no  copy  of  this,  as 
it  was  written  very  hastily,  but  among  other  plants,  which  we 
more  particularly  mentioned,  was  the  Camellm  japonica,  var. 
Floyii.  We  were  enraptured  with  its  magnificence,  and  though 
our  admiration  was  expressed  in  no  exaggerated  terms,  yet  those 
who  had  not  seen  it  could  scarcely  believe  us.  In  consequence 
of  our  description  of  this  camellia,  Mr.  Wilder,  in  the  fall  of  the 
same  year,  while  on  a  visit  to  New  York,  purchased  a  fine  plant 
of  Mr.  Floy,  at  the  high  price  of  fifty  dollars:  it  was  the  only 
plant  he  had  remaining  of  any  size.  In  the  spring  of  1^S5,  when 
we  visited  Mr.  Floy  again,  we  were  also  desirous  of  possessing 
a  plant.  But  having  none,  only  those  of  one  year's  inarching, 
we  declined  paying  the  large  sum  demanded.  Fortunately  we 
procured  a  pkint  of  Mr.  Russell,  florist,  now  at  Brooklyn,  N.  \. 
which  he  had  purchased  of  Mr.  Floy,  with  another  just  like  it,  the 
year  previous,  to  send  to  London.  It  is  now  the  largest  plant  in 
the  country,  excepting  the  original  plant;  Mr.  Wilder  having 
worked  seveial  inarchings  off  of  his,  and  reduced  its  size. 

We  merely  mention  the  latter  circumstances,  as  through  our 
Magazine  this  variety  has  become  better  known  than  it  would  have 
otherwise  been,  for  some  tim.e.  At  a  future  time,  when  we  hope 
to  offer  our  own  remarks  upon  the  history  and  cultivation  of  the 
camellia,  we  shall  endeavor  to  give  a  more  complete  notice  of 
this  superb  variety. 

In  regard  to  the  introduction  of  this  variety  into  Europe,  we 
believe  the  L'Abbe  Berlese  is  incorrect.  We  think  Mr.  Buist 
told  us  in  the  spring  of  1835,  that  he  had  sent  several  plants  to 
his  friends  and  correspondents  in  London;  and  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  Mr.  Floy  orlSfr.  Russell  sent  it  out  previous  to 
this.  Messrs.  Cunnninghani,  nurservmen  of  Liverpool,  wrote  us 
in  a  letter  dated  Feb.  1835,  that  they  had  seen  a  plant  of  it  which 
had  been  sent  to  a  gentlemen  by  a  friend  of  his  in  ^ew  lork. 
This  would  make  its  date  of  introduction  as  early  as  1834,  and 
perhaps  previous  to  that.  We  notice  these  errors  here,  in  order 
that  the  L'Abbe  Berlese,  who  will  probably  see  this  before 
another  edition  of  his  JMonograpliie  goes  to  press,  may  make  the 
necessary  corrections.  In  the  course  of  the  present  volume,  we 
fhall  present  to  our  readers,  translations  of  such  portions  of  this 
Jllonographie,  as  will  be  interesting  to  all  lovers  of  the  camellia. 
—Ed, 
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Art.  III.  Some  observations  on  the  general  treatment  of  Yer- 
bena,  Ticeedie-dna^  chamcEdnfoUa^  venosa,  and  other  species, 
with  a  few  hints  on  their  cultivation  in  thefloicer  border.  By 
the  Editor. 

[Continued  from  p.  173.] 

In  our  last  we  gave  ihe  mode  of  treating  the  Ferb^na  chamae- 
drifolia  and  Tweedieana,  and  these  two  with  one  lately  figured, 
called  the  incisa,  we  stated  constituted  the  more  elegant  spe- 
cies of  the  genus.  Within  the  short  period  which  has  elapsed 
since  our  article  appeared,  we  have  learnt  that  Mr.  Hogg,  of 
New  York,  has  raised  some  very  beautiful  species  or  varieties 
from  seeds  which  he  received  from  iNIr.  Tueedie,  now  resident 
collector  in  South  America. 

These  seedling  plants  are  not  yet  named  by  Mr.  Hogg,  but 
one  of  them  is  offered  for  sale  by  Mr.  Buist,  under  the  name  of 
V.  araniana.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  very  good;  the  cluster 
large,  and  the  color  dark  purple,  inclining  to  a  bluish  tint.  It 
flowers  freely,  and  we  are  informed  by  those  who  possess  it  that 
it  is  a  very  desirable  species. 

One  other  is  a  scarlet  one,  very  brilliant,  and  otherwise  in  habit 
and  character  somewhat  like  the  Tweedieana.  It  is  a  very 
handsome  species,  but  is  not  yet  named.  Of  its  treatment  we 
know  nothing,  but  if  we  find  it  different  from  the  other  species, 
we  shall  continue  this  notice  of  the  family,  until  our  observations 
embrace  all  that  are  worthy  of  cultivation. 

We  now  come  to  the  more  hardy  species.  In  our  I.,  p.  132, 
when  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  several  of  the  most  beautiful 
annuals,  we  have  given  some  hints  on  the  mode  of  treating  the 
V.  AubJetra,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  species  worthy  of  growing. 
Since  that  period,  many  others  have  become  known  to  cultiva- 
tors, in  this  country,  by  the  representations  of  them  in  the  various 
floricultural  and  botanical  periodicals.  One  of  the  most  desirable 
of  them  is  the  V.  venosa. 

Verbena  venosa. — The  first  knowledge  which  we  had  of  this 
plant,  was  from  observing  several  which  were  raised  from  seeds, 
brought  from  Liverpool,  by  Mr.  McCullough,  in  the  spring  of 
1336.  We  were  much  pleased  with  it,  and  in  the  succeeding 
season  (1837)  we  raised  an  abundance  of  plants.  The  seeds 
were  sown  in  a  pot  early  in  May,  or  perhaps  the  latter  part  of 
April,  in  light,  loamy,  rich  soil,  and  were  transplanted  into  the 
border  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  or  early  in  June.  They 
grew  vigorously,  throwing  out  stiff  horizontal  shoots,  and  beneath 
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the  soil  extending  themselves,  by  means  of  stolones,  very  rap- 
idly, a  single  plant,  where  there  was  room  allowed,  covering  the 
space  of  two  feet  or  more.  In  this  manner  the  plants  flourished 
and  came  into  bloom  the  latter  part  of  August,  and  remained  in 
flower  until  after  several  frosts. 

In  the  month  of  November,  the  foliage  looking  bright  and  vig- 
orous, although  the  flower  stems  had  been  withered  up  by  re- 
peated frosts,  we  took  up  nearly  all  the  plants;  there  being  an 
abundance,  we  were  not  particular  to  remove  all,  and  accidentally 
four  or  five  remained  in  the  ground.  The  plants  were  placed  in 
moderate  sized  pots,  (No.  3)  in  a  soil  composed  of  loam,  leaf 
mould,  and  a  very  small  portion  of  sand.  After  standing  in  the 
back-shed  of  the  green-house  until  January,  they  were  removed 
to  the  green-house.  Here  they  commenced  growing  rapidly, 
and  soon  attained  the  height  of  nearly  two  feet.  In  the  month 
of  February  they  began  to  bloom,  and  have  continued  to  throw 
up  a  succession  of  flowers,  which  they  will  undoubtedly  do  the 
whole  summer.  The  plants  should  be  very  carefully  watered 
during  the  months  of  December  and  January,  and  at  all  times  be 
placed  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  giving  them  an  abundance  of 
air  and  light,  or  the  flower  stems  will  run  up  so  weakly  as  to  ei- 
ther damp  off,  or  fall  over  from  want  of  strength  to  support  them. 
After  the  first  of  March  the  plants  should  be  more  liberally  sup- 
plied with  water  and  shifted  into  the  next  size  pot.  In  the  month, 
of  May  they  may  be  turned  into  the  border,  where  they  will  dis- 
play their  elegance  to  the  best  perfection.  Though  flowering 
the  first  season  from  seed,  it  is  in  the  second  year  that  the  great- 
est profusion  of  flowers  are  produced.  It  is  easily  increased  by 
the  seeds,  which  are  freely  ripened,  or  by  taking  up  the  under- 
ground stolones  any  time  during  summer. 

With  us  this  species  has  proved  hardy.  We  have  just  re- 
marked that,  accidentally,  a  few  remained  in  the  ground  last  fall. 
In  digging  the  soil  we  were  astonished  to  find  the  roots  perfectly 
vigorous,  and  ready  to  throw  up  an  innumerable  quantity  of  shoots. 
The  past  winter  has  been  so  uncommonly  mild,  that  it  can  hard- 
ly be  considered  as  a  fair  trial;  but  if  it  will  stand  our  winters  as 
unharmed  as  it  has  the  past,  we  may  class  it  among  our  most  val- 
uable plants. 

The  flowers  are  produced  in  a  kind  of  forked  cluster;  four  or 
five  laterals  proceeding  from  close  beneath  the  first  head  of  blos- 
soms, in  a  nearly  erect  position,  each  bearing  a  head  or  truss  of 
deep  lilac-colored  flov^ers,  not  large,  but  quite  compact.  The 
leaves  are  stiff  and  rigid;  roughly  serrated,  with  very  prominent 
veins;  hai)it  erect,  attaining  in  the  green-house  the  height  of  two 
feet;  but  in  the  open  border  its  branches  are  more  diffuse,  and  it 
does  not  grow  but  about  a  foot  high. 

V.  ^^ubletia. — It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  detail  the  cultivation 
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of  this  species  again.  It  will  be  found  in  our  I,  p.  132.  It  is  a 
very  beautiful  plant,  treated  as  an  annual.  When  grown  in  pots 
it  may  be  managed  hke  the  V.  venosa.  Plants  in  pots  have  a 
neat  appearance  when  in  full  bloom. 

V.  multijida. — This  is  another  very  pretty  species.  It  re- 
quires similar  treatment  to  the  V.  Aubletia.  It  is  dvvarfer  and 
more  spreading  in  its  habit.  In  the  color  of  its  blossoms  it  re- 
sembles the  V.  venosa,  but  is  much  brighter.  It  is  raised  from 
seeds  or  cuttings  with  facility.  There  is  a  variety  of  this-,  called 
the  V.  multifida  var.  contracta,  which  is  noticed  in  a  previous 
volume,  (I.  p.  382.)  Mr.  Carter,  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  we 
believe,  received  the  seed  of  the  multifida  from  London  three  or 
four  years  since. 

These  three  are  all  the  kinds  we  have  yet  seen  in  this  country, 
and  which  we  are  tolerably  sure  are  all  that  have  been  introduc- 
ed. A  number  of  species  have  been  figured,  notices  of  most  of 
which  we  have  already  given  under  our  floricultural  head.  But 
we  will  again  enumerate  them,  with  the  hope  that  they  may, 
another  season,  find  their  way  into  our  gardens. 

V.  Drummond'i. — This  is  stated  to  be  a  very  pretty  variety, 
with  pink  blossoms,  delightfully  fragrant,  and  to  form  a  fine  com- 
panion to  the  V.  chamsedrifolia.     It  is  noticed  in  our  II.   p.  374. 

V.  Sabln'i. — A  species  under  this  name  is  highly  praised  in 
Loudon's  Magazine,  vol.  IX.,  for  its  beauty,  and  for  its  adap- 
tation to  pot  culture,  being  of  a  very  graceful  habit. 

V.  sulpkarea. — This  is  a  perennial  species,  figured  in  tlie 
Botanical  Register,*.  1748,  probably  as  hardy  as  the  V.  venosa. 
It  grows  quite  prostrate  upon  the  ground.  The  heads  of  flow- 
ers are  of  a  rich  sulphur  yellow,  and  about  the  same  size  as  the 
venosa.  It  would  be  a  desirable  kind  for  planting  in  beds,  wher- 
ever the  chama;drif61ia  is  grown,  as  its  yellow  blossoms,  though 
not  so  conspicuous  as  that  species,  would  present  a  great  con- 
trast.    We  hope  to  see  it  introduced. 

V.  pulchella  is  a  very  pretty  species,  with  pale  lilac  flowers, 
forming  a  good  companion  to  the  chamasdrifolia  or  Tweediedna. 

V.  pulchella  alba. — Out  of  four  plants,  raised  from  the  seed 
of  the  pulchella  in  1834,  two  proved  to  be  white  flowered.  It 
is  said  to  be  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  flower  garden;  its 
snowy  corols  contrasting  beautifully  with  the  glittering  scarlet 
ones  of  the  chamsedrifolia.  It  grows  about  a  foot  high.  It  suc- 
ceeds well,  planted  in  beds  like  the  venosa  and  the  other  species. 

These  are,  we  believe,  all  that  have  been  introduced — or  rath- 
er all  that  have  been  made  known — into  the  British  gardens,  of 
any  great  beauty.  We  presume,  however,  that  many  more  spe- 
cies will  soon  be  added  to  the  genus,  and  that  ere  long  new  vari- 
eties will  be  procured  from  seed  by  the  more  skilful  and  zealous 
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of  the  English  gardeners,  who,  when  new  species  appear  to  be 
exhausted,  look  to  this  mode  for  procuring  novelties. 

The  verbenas  will  hereafter  occupy  a  place  in  every  good 
garden;  for  there  are  k\v  plants  which  more  amply  repay  the 
trouble  of  their  growth.  In  beds,  in  patches,  in  pots,  either  in 
the  green-house,  hot-house,  or  parlor,  (where  some  one  of  them 
will  thrive,)  they  will  be  pleasing  ornaments  for  a  greater  portion 
of  the  year,  and  contribute,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  liveHness  of 
whatever  situation  they  may  be  placed  in. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  keep  our  readers  informed  of  every  new 
species  or  variety,  which  is  introduced  or  raised  from  seed. 
These,  will  be  found,  as  usual,  under  our  head  of  floricultural 
notices.  If,  in  the  treatment  of  any  new  kind,  we  discover  any 
peculiarity  of  management,  we  shall  give  such  information  to  our 
readers. 

In  conclusion,  we  recomend  to  all,  the  cultivation  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  showy  V.  Tweedieana.  It  is  a  truly  rich  plant,  and  is 
doubly  valuable  on  account  of  its  easy  treatment,  and  its  capa- 
bility of  enduring  parlor  cultivation  with  perfect  success.  It  may 
be  trained  to  any  manner  of  trellis  the  fancy  of  the  cultivator 
may  prefer,  and  will  at  all  times,  from  February  to  October, 
present  as  profuse  and  brilliant  a  mass  of  blossoms  as  can  be  de- 
sired. 


Art.  IV.  J^otices  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in  the 
London  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Magazines;  icith  some 
Account  of  those  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens. 

Edwards's  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and 
Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  eight  figures  of  Plants 
and  Shrubs.  In  monthly  numbers;  4s.  colored,  3s.  plain.  Ed- 
ited by  John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  University  of  London. 

Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine,  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  con- 
taining eight  plates.  In  monthly  numbers;  35.  6d.  colored,  3s. 
plain.  Edited  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  L.L.  D.,  F.  R.  A., 
and  L.  S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow. 

Paxlon's  Magazine  of  Botany,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants. 
Each  number  containing  four  colored  plates.  In  monthly  num- 
bers; 2s.  6d.  each. 
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The  Hort'xcidiural  Journal,  FlorisVs  Register,  and  Royal  Ladies' 
Magazine.  Dedicated  to  the  Queen,  Patroness,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Errol,  President,  and  the  Vice  Presidents  of  the 
Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists  and  Amateurs.  In  monthly 
8vo.  numbers,  with  a  plate;  Is.  each. 

FloricuUural  Intelligence. — Messrs.  Young,  nurserymen  of 
Epsom,  England,  have  received  from  Pliiladelpbia  several  new 
plants,  probably  sent  by  INIr.  Buist,  and  part  of  those  raised  by 
him,  from  seeds  brought  from  California  by  Mr.  Nuttall.  We 
are  not  informed  what  particular  plants  they  are,  but  Mr.  Paxton 
states,  that  among  them  is  one  called  Anemia  californica,  and 
"great  expectations  are  entertained  of  it."  We  should  suppose 
that  if  it  had  been  any  thing  very  remarkable,  Mr.  Buist  would 
have  informed  us  of  it.  Mr.  Buist  has,  probably,  plants  of  it  for 
sale.  We  have  not  read  any  description  of  the  flower. — (^Pax. 
Mag.  Bot.) 

Dicotyledonous,   Polypetalous,  Plants. 
^anunculdcece. 

ACO'NnUM 
cliineiue  Par(.  Chinese  Aconite,     A  hardy  perennial  plant;   growing  from  four  to  five  feet 
hii;h;  with  blue  flowt-rs;  appearing  in  antuiiin;  a  native  of  Japan;  introiliiced  about  1833; 
cultivated  in  con:mon  jjarilen  soil;  increased  by  seeds  and  cuttings. 

"A  new  and  highly  ornamental  species,"  introduced  from  Ja- 
pan by  Dr.  Von  Siebold.  1'he  plant  grows  from  four  to  five 
feet  high.  The  flowers  are  somewhat  similar  to  the  common 
species  in  our  gardens,  but  rather  larger,  and  of  a  very  deep  blue. 
The  terminal  blossoms  expand  first,  which,  if  our  memory  serves 
us,  in  the  common  kind  do  not,  and  soon  after  the  whole  flower 
stalk  is  clothed  with  its  beautiful  blossoms,  which  expand  on  lat- 
eral branches,  springing  from  the  axil  of  every  leaf,  even  to  the 
very  base  of  the  stem.  This  character  gives  it  an  additional  in- 
terest, and  a  greater  claim  upon  our  care.  It  remains  in  bloom 
about  two  months,  and  is  probably  quite  hardy,  though  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  best  when  introduced  to  our  gardens,  to  keep  it 
in  a  frame  or  in  the  green-house,  until  a  stock  was  secured,  for 
fear  of  losing  it.  It  was  received  from  the  continent,  and  flower- 
ed in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Young  of  Epsom,  who  furnished 
the  specimen  from  which  the  drawing  was  made.  It  ripens  seed 
freely,  and  may  thus  be  speedily  introduced  to  our  collections. — 
{Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  Feb.) 
l^ymphedcem. 

r/CrO'ft/A  rf;rin   Linril.metnnir,  &c 
t?yn.  Ni/ra;)/i«\i  Viddiia  SclwiiiburL'k  tit  littcris  ?  Euryalcamazonica  Pwppij  rcisc  in  Chili,  Sec. 

yoi.  "ii.  p.  -liis. 

We  noticed  the  discovery  of  this  splendid  flower  (III.  p.  42G,) 
and,  subsequently,  gave  Mr.  Schomburgk's  account  of  his  meet- 
ing with    it,  p.  70.     At  p.  154,  a  correspondent  has  questioned 
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the  distinctness  of  this  plant  from  the  Euryalc  amazonica  of  Dr. 
Poeppig.  It  appears  however,  from  Dr.  Lindley's  memoir  late- 
ly published,  and  from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts, 
that  if  Prof.  Poeppig  was  correct  in  referring  the  plant  which  he 
describes  to  Euryalc,  the  one  discovered  by  Mr.  Schom- 
burgk  is  quite  a  distinct  genus.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
Euryale  amazonica  of  Poeppig  is  identical  with  the  Victoria  re- 
gia,  or  is  a  nearly  allied  species,  and  that  Prof.  Poeppig  was 
wrong  in  referring  it  to  the  genus  Euryale. 

So  much  interest  has  been  excited  by  the  stories  told  in  the 
newspapers,  of  this  extraordinary  plant,  that  Dr.  Lindley  drew 
up  a  memoir  respecting  it,  of  which  twenty-five  copies  only 
have  been  privately  distributed.  Believing  that  considerable  in- 
terest is  felt  for  a  further  knowledge  of  this  splendid  plant,  we 
have  copied  largely  from  this  memoir: — 

"An  undoubted  addition  to  a  tribe  of  plants,  at  once  so  beau- 
tiful and  so  circumscribed,  as  that  of  the  Nymphs  or  water-lilies, 
would  be  an  event  of  interest,  even  if  it  only  related  to  a  distinct- 
ly marked  species  of  some  well  known  genus.  But  when  the 
subject  of  the  discovery  is  not  only  a  new  genus,  but  a  plant  of 
the  most  extraordinary  beauty,  fragrant,  and  of  dimensions  pre- 
viously unheard  of,  in  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom,  except  in  the 
colossal  family  of  Pakis,  an  interest  must  then  attach  to  it,  which 
can  rarely  be  possessed  by  a  novelty  in  natural  history. 

"Such  a  plant  is  the  subject  of  the  following  notice;  a  water- 
lily,  exhibiting  a  new  type  of  structure,  of  the  most  noble  aspect, 
of  the  richest  colors,  and  so  gigantic  that  its  leaves  measure  above 
eighteen  feet,  and  its  flower  nearly  four  feet  in  circumference. 
It  was  met  with  in  British  Guayana,  in  lat.  4°  30'  N.,  long.  58° 
W.  nearly,  by  Mr.  Robert  Schomburgk,  a  German  gentleman, 
travelling  on  account  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  assist- 
ed by  her  Majesty's  government,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  natural  productions  of  that  part  of  the  British  dominions." 

Next  follows  Mr.  Schomburgk's  account  of  the  discovery  of 
the  flow'er,  given  at  p.  70,  already  referred  to. 

"Some  drawings  were  sent  home  by  Mr.  Schomburgk,  in  il- 
lustration of  the  previous  account.  He  considered  the  plant  a 
species  of  the  genus  JVympha^^a,  and  was  desirous  that  it  should 
be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Queen,  a  wish  with  which  her 
Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  comply.  But  it  proves, 
upon  an  examination  of  the  drawings  and  papers,  which  the  Roy- 
al Geographical  Society  has  placed  in  my  hands  for  publication, 
that  the  plant  is  not  a  JVynipbcc'a,  as  Mr.  Schomburgk  supposed, 
but  a  new  and  well  marked  genus;  for  this  reason,  it  has  appear- 
ed to  me  that  the  object  of  its  discoverer  will  be  best  attained,  by 
suppressing  the  name  of  JVyniphs^a  Victoria,  by  which  he  had 
proposed  to  distinguish  the  plant,  and  by  embodying  her  Majes- 
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ty's  name  in  the  usual  way,  in  that  of  the  genus.  I  have  there- 
fore proposed  to  name  it  Victoria  regia. 

"This  noble  plant  corresponds  with  the  genus  Euryalc  in  the 
spiny  character  of  the  leaves  and  stalks,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in 
the  great  development  of  the  former  organs;  but  it  is,  in  fact, 
most  nearly  related  to  ^Aymphaj^a  itself." 

This  is  from  the  original  memoir,  as  published  some  time  ago 
by  Dr.  Lindley.  In  the  Botanical  Register  to  the  above  ex- 
tracts, he  adds  the  following: — • 

"At  the  time  when  this  was  written,  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
plant,  beyond  what  could  be  learned  from  Mr.  Schomburgk's  de- 
scription and  figures:  these,  however,  contained  abundant  evi- 
dence upon  which  to  establish  the  genus.  I  was  therefore  a  ht- 
tle  surprised  to  find,  soon  after  the  account  above  quoted  had 
been  printed,  either  that  this  very  plant,  or  one  nearly  allied  to  it, 
had  been  called  Euryale  amazonica  by  Prof.  Poeppig.  In  the 
second  volume  of  the  travels  of  this  distinguished  naturalist,  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  nymphaceous  plant  of  extraordinary  dimen- 
sions, rivalling  the  East  Indian  Raffles/a  in  size,  but  far  superior 
in  richness  of  color,  inhabiting  the  Igarape  river,  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Amazon.  The  leaves  are  described  as  covered 
with  prickles  on  the  under  side,  the  flowers  snow-white,  purple  in 
the  middle,  and  from  ten  to  eleven  inches  in  diameter.  It  flowers 
in  December  and  January,  and  bears  in  Ega,  the  name  of  Muru- 
ru. 

"It  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  a  plant  extremely  like  Vic- 
toria in  this  sketch:  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  Mururu  is  either 
the  very  same,  or  a  nearly  allied  species.  That  Prof.  Poeppig 
was  wrong  in  referring  this  plant  to  Euryalc,  must  have  been  evi- 
dent to  any  one  acquainted  with  Roxburgh's  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  that  genus,  and  has  been  rendered  still  more  certain, 
in  consequence  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  having  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Schomburgk  some  flowers  sent  over  in  salt  and 
water.  I  am  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  the  Society  for  these 
specimens,  which,  although  in  a  very  decayed  state,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  packed,  are  botanical- 
ly  examinable;  and  they  show,  that  Victoria  is  not  only  quite 
distinct  from  Euryale,  but  highly  curious  in  structure.  They 
moreover  confirm  Mr.  Schomburgk's  account  of  the  size  of  the 
flowers,  for  one  of  the  expanded  calyxes  measured  fourteen 
inches  in  diameter,  and  an  additional  inch  for  the  overlapping  of 
the  petals,  is  little  enough  to  allow. 

*'Wilh  regard  to  the  genus — Euryale  is  an  East  Indian  water 
plant,  with  very  large  floating  leaves,  sometimes  as  much  as  four 
feet  in  diameter,  bright  purple  underneath,  and  these,  reticulated 
with  numerous  very  large  prominent  veins.  It  is  moreover  cov- 
ered with  sharp  prickles,  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  the  leaf 
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stalks,  flower  stalks,   and  calyx.     In  these  particulars,  it  agrees 
with  Victoria — and  little  else. 

"Victoria  has  the  inner  petals  rigid,  and  curved  inwards  over 
the  stamens,  into  which  they  gradually  leaf;  in  Euryale  there  is 
no  transition  of  this  kind. 

"In  Victoria,  there  is  a  double  row  of  horn-like  stout  stamens, 
curving  over  the  stigmas,  and  adhering  firmly  to  their  back;  Eury- 
ale has  no  such  structure. 

"Victoria  has  thirty-six  cells  to  the  ovary,  and  about  twenty- 
eight  ovules  in  each  of  its  cells;  Euryale  has  only  from  six  to 
eight  cells,  with  six  to  ten  ovules  each. 

"And,  finally,  to  say  nothing  of  minor  distinctions,  which  will 
be  sufiiciently  collected  from  the  following  description,  the  ripe 
fruit  of  Victoria  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  regularly  truncated  cup, 
which  stands  high  above  the  water,  while  the  blossom  of  Euryale 
sinks  into  the  water  after  flowering,  and  the  fruit,  when  ripe,  is 
inserted  with  the  irregular  decayed  remains  of  the  calyx  and  co- 
rolla." 

From  Mr.  Schomburgk's  papers.  Dr.  Lindley  has  drawn  up  a 
description  of  the  leaves  of  the  plants,  the  other  characters  hav- 
ing been  taken  from  the  specimens  just  referred  to. 

The  description  of  the  genus  and  the  species  is  not  given  in 
English,  and  being  quite  detailed  we  therefore  omit  it. 

A  copy  of  Dr.  Lindley's  memoir  was  sent  by  him  to  Baron  De- 
lessert,  and  by  that  gentleman  it  was  communicated  to  the  Acade- 
my of  Sciences,  of  Paris,  upon  which  occasion  an  interesting  fact 
was  added.  It  appears  that,  as  much  as  ten  years  ago,  a  plant,  ei- 
ther identical  with,  or  very  similar  to,  the  Victoria,  had  been  dis- 
covered by  IM.  D'Orbigny,  in  a  river  in  the  province  of  Corrien- 
tes,  whence  dried  specimens  had  been  sent  to  the  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History  of  Paris;  and  that  M.  Bonpland  had  also  remitted 
seeds  to  M.  de  Mirbel,  but  they  had  not  germinated.  M.  Adolphe 
Brongniart  stated,  that  the  plant  is  well  known  to  the  natives  of  the 
country  where  it  grows,  by  whom  the  seeds,  as  large  as  peas,  are 
used  as  food  under  the  name  of  water  maize. 

We  are  not  yet  informed   whether  living  plants  have  yet  been 
introduced  into  England.     But  we  presume   they  have;  and  we 
have  copied  this   information  in  regard  to  it,  that  a  plant  of  such 
magnificence  may  be  generally  known. 
Grossuldcece. 

RrSES   sangulneiim 

This  most  beautiful  species  of  currant  has  been  superbly  in 
bloom,  in  the  collection  of  INIessrs.  Hovey  &  Co.  The  plants 
which  stand  in  the  open  ground,  have  hitherto  been  nearly  destroy- 
ed during  the  winter  season;  and,  in  order  to  make  certain  of  an 
opportunity  to  observe  its  elegant  blossoms,  two  plants  were  laid 
down,  and  nearly  covered  with  garden  soil.     They  kept  well, 
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not  an  inch  of  the  wood  having  been  destroyed:  and  they  have 
been  one  mass  of  bloom.  All  the  remaining  plants,  several  in 
number,  were  taken  up  and  laid  in  the  cellar,  so  that  a  fair  op- 
portunity has  not  been  offered,  to  ascertain  whether  they  would 
have  stood  the  past  mild  winter,  unharmed.  We  think,  howev- 
er, they  are  rather  too  tender  to  stand  even  such  a  winter  as  the 
last,  unless  in  very  sheltered  and  warm  situations.  But  its  great 
beauty  will  claim  for  it  all  the  attention  that  is  necessary  to  make 
it  flower  in  profusion  and  perfection.  For  if  it  does  not  prove 
to  be  hardy,  a  simple  covering  of  earth,  leaves  or  straw,  will 
preserve  the  branches  from  all  danger  of  frost.  It  should  be  in 
every  choice  collection. 
Cactacece. 

Among  the  various  plants,  which  display  their  flowers  at  this 
season,  none  are  more  gorgeous  than  several  of  the  s|)ecies  and 
varieties  of  the  group  of  cactuses.  Cereus  speciosissimus  is 
one  of  the  most  splendid;  C.  Ackerman?,  Jenkinson?',  Vandes/a, 
&c.  &c.,  are  each  beautiful;  Epiphyllum  speciosum,  though 
well  known,  is  nevertheless  very  fine,  and  there  are  others  of 
considerable  merit. 

In  the  collection  of  Mr.  Putnam,  of  Salem,  there  is  now  a 
great  number  of  plants  in  bloom,  embracing  a  large  number  of 
distinct  kinds.  Mr.  Putnam  is  very  successful  in  his  mode  of 
treating  this  tribe,  and  we  hope  to  communicate  to  our  readers, 
ere  long,  the  details  of  his  practice.  At  Mr.  Cushing's,  C.  Ac- 
kermdni,  grafted  on  the  large  C.  grandiflorus  last  year,  has  pro- 
duced fine  blossoms.  Plants  of  C.  speciosissimus,  quite  small, 
have  also  blossomed  finely. 

Mr.  Sweetser  has  probably  as  great  a  number  of  species  and  va- 
rieties of  the  family,  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  But 
the  plants  have  not  been  treated  with  a  view  to  produce  many  blos- 
soms, but  rather  to  grow  them  hastily  to  a  good  size,  when  they  will 
not  only  more  abundantly  bloom,  but  much  finer.  Some  new  ones 
are  about  opening,  but  as  we  have  had  the  promise  from  Mr.  Sweet- 
ser, of  a  list  of  all  his  kinds,  with  his  mode  of  management,  which 
is  also  good,  we  defer  enumerating  them  at  this  time.  In  the 
small  collection  of  Mr.  Leathe,  besides  several  kinds  in  full 
bloom,  the  lovely  Echinocactus  Eyriesu  has  three  or  four  flow- 
er buds  developed.  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.  have  also  C.  specio- 
sissimus, Ackermani  and  Jenkinsoni  superbly  in  flower. 

Echinocactus  tubiflorus. — A  beautiful  species  under  this  name, 
very  much  in  the  way  of  the  E.  Eyriesu,  with  white  flowers,  is 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine.  The  flower  is,  however, 
larger,  and  the  tube  longer  and  more  slender.  It  will  be  a  valua- 
ble acquisition. 

Under  this  head,  we  take  the  opportunity  to  extract,  from  Pax- 
ion^s  JMagazine  of  Botany,   some  remarks  on  grafting  many  of 
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the  tribe.  "We  have  previously  noticed  several  methods,  which 
have  been  tried,  but  we  believe  the  following  to  be  quite  new. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  deserving  of  trial.  All  the  echinocactuses 
and  mammillarias,  would  be  much  more  interesting  and  imposing 
in  their  appearance,  growing  and  blooming  upon  the  tall  stalks  of 
the  Pereskra  aculeata.  We  know  not  what  could  surpass  a  spec- 
imen of  the  E.  Eyriesii  so  managed,  with  two  or  three  of  its 
snowy  blossoms  expanded.  The  pereskia  is  easy  to  grow,  and 
may,  in  a  short  period,  be  run  up  to  a  large  size.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  extract  referred  to: — 

"Although  great  success  has  already  resulted  from,  and  great 
progress  has  been  made  in,  the  practice  of  grafting  various  species 
of  Cacteae,  on  others  of  stronger  and  more  succulent  habits,  as  well 
as  on  stocks  of  Peresk/a  aculeata,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
much  yet  remains  to  be  done,  and  many  experiments  yet  remain 
to  be  tried,  in  the  interesting  subject.  Every  person,  who  is  at 
all  conversant  with  floriculture,  or  who  is  accustomed  to  visit 
the  gardens  of  noblemen,  gentlemen  or  nurserymen,  in  the  spring 
season  of  the  year,  must  have  been  struck  with  the  peculiarly 
curious  and  beautiful  appearance  of  many  species  of  Cactefe, 
which  have  been  ingrafted  into  other  sorts  of  opposite  charac- 
ters; and  by  the  judicious  management  of  the  cultivators  in  placing 
weak  and  slow  growing  sorts  in  those  of  stronger  habits  and 
more  rapid  growth,  the  great  superiority  and  extraordinary  beau- 
ty of  the  flowers  produced,  cannot  fail  to  have  been  noticed  and 
admired.  But,  we  presume,  few  persons  have  yet  practised  the 
system  we  are  about  to  detail,  or  have  yet  made  the  experiment 
of  grafting  the  different  species  of  Echinoc actus,  Mammillaria 
&.C.,  on  stocks  of  Pereskia  aculeata.  This  has,  however,  been 
effected  by  Mr.  Knight,  of  Chelsea,  and  the  plants  so  treated 
have  grown  in  the  most  luxuriant  manner,  and  have  a  very  nov- 
el and  highly  interesting  appearance.  To  all  ])ersons  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  the  various  species  of  Echinocactus,  INlanmiil- 
laria,  and  other  cactaceous  genera,  which  do  not  produce  fiat  or 
angular  leaf-like  stems,  but  form  themselves  into  spherical  heads, 
it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  they  produce  their  roots  so  scantily, 
as,  in  many  instances,  to  be  almost  entirely  destitute  of  them; 
and,  consequently,  the  plants  make  little  progress  in  their  growth, 
and  seldom  attain  to  any  considerable  size:  but,  treated  accord- 
ing to  the  system  we  have  just  alluded  to,  the  strong  and  vigo- 
rous roots  of  the  pereskia  supply  them  most  abundantly  with  nu- 
tritive matter,  and  accelerate  their  growth  in  a  most  surprising 
manner.  The  mode  of  practising  it  is  very  simple.  Having 
prepared  a  quantity  of  stocks  of  Pereskia  aculeata,  which  have 
been  previously  divested  of  all  their  branches,  and  have  attained 
the  height  of  eighteen  inches,  or  two  feet,  cut  the  extremity  of 
the  stem  nearly  to  a  point,  and  then  take  species  of  Mammillaria, 
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or  others  of  a  similar  nature,  and,  cutting  off  all  the  roots,  make 
a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  base  of  the  plant,  and  simply  insert 
the  stem  of  the  pereskia  thus  prepared  into  it,  taking  care,  to 
shade  it  from  the  influence  of  the  sun,  and  keep  it  in  a  moist  heat. 
In  this  manner,  the  species  used  for  the  graft,  and  the  plant  which 
is  grafted  upon,  will  soon  become  firmly  united,  and  grow  and 
flourish  in  a  vigorous  manner."     (Pax.  Mag.  Bot.) 

In  a  future  number  some  additional  information  will  be  given, 
v/hich  we  shall  extract  if  interesting  to  our  readers. 

Myrtdcece. 

CALLI:~TE'J10N  {from  KaUistos,  beautiful,  and  Hnneii,  \n  allusion  to  tlis  rich  vivid  c.ilnra  of 

the  >-lainens.) 
inncro^tacliyum  Lindl.   sniaM-.«/)itc(/ Caliisteiiicii.     A  preen-lioii.^e  shrub;  srnwir.;:  f,)iir  or  five 
fei't  liiilli;  with  crimson  flowers;  aiipcaririj;  in  .March;  a  native  of  JNevv-Holiaud;  propaga- 
ted by  cuttings,  and  gnnvu  in  sandy  peat.     Dot.  Reg.,  n.  s.  7. 

A  new  and  very  splendid  species  of  the  Calllstemon,  a  genus 
heretofore  united  with  Metrosideros,  lately  introduced  from  New- 
Holland,  and  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  Europe,  in  March,  1837, 
in  the  garden  of  William  Harrison,  Esq.  of  Cheshunt,  at  which 
time  it  was  exhibited  before  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
where  it  gained  a  medal. 

The  foliage  is  quite  small  and  close,  and  the  plant  of  an  erect 
and  neat  habit.  But  it  is  most  remarkably  striking,  "on  account 
of  the  clear  vivid  crimson  of  its  flowers,  which  are  certainly  the 
most  brilliant  of  this  brilliant  genus,  so  that,  although  the  spikes 
are  much  smaller  than  in  some  other  species,  the  general  effect 
of  the  blossoms  is  not  equalled."     It  is  a  very  desirable  species. 

Plants  of  this  fine  and  showy  genus  are  not  often  seen  in  our 
collections  in  any  great  perfection,  which,  we  apprehend,  arises 
in  part  from  their  not  being  very  well  known,  and  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  propagation,  by  which  a  stock  of  plants  is  kept  up.  The 
following  remarks,  therefore,  appended  to  the  description  of  this 
plant,  we  hope  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  and  be  the  means 
of  rendering  them  more  frequent  inmates  of  our  green-houses: — 

"The  cuttings  by  which  this  plant  is  propagated,  should  be  the 
points  of  young  shoots,  and,  if  possible,  should  be  taken  from 
young  plants.  This  is  of  considerable  importance,  because  it 
not  unfrequently  happens,  that  the  failure  in  striking  cuttings  is 
owing  to  having  taken  them  oft'  old  plants.  The  best  season  for 
propagation  is  the  spring;  the  young  plants  then  become  rooted 
before  the  following  winter.  They  will  strike  root  best  in  silver 
sand." 

The  cuttings,  when  rooted,  should  be  potted  off  into  "good 
peat,  and  if  it  is  not  naturally  mixed  with  sand,  a  little  of  this 
must  be  added.  The  pots  should  be  well  drained,  in  order  to 
carry  off  the  superfluous  water.  It  will  thrive  best,  as  will  all 
the  species,  in  a  good  airy  green-house."     [Bot.  Reg.,  Eeb.) 
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Fabdcem  or  Leguminosce. 

CHORO'ZEMA 
coriidtum  LindJ.  Mr.  Maylcs's  Chorozema.     A  green-house  fhrub;  growing  three  fret  hish; 
with  red  flowfrs;  appearing  in  April;  a  native  of  ?wan  River  Colony;  increased  by  cut- 
tings; grown  in  peat  and  sand.    Bot.  Reg.,  n.  s.  10. 

A  slender,  but  pretty  species  of  this  elegant  genus,  lately 
introduced  to  England.  It  is  very  distinct  from  all  the  species 
hitherto  known.  It  is,  also,  the  freest  grower  of  the  whole  genus. 
The  plant  from  which  the  drawing  was  taken,  when  only  twelve 
months  old,  "was  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  and,  although  it  does 
not  seem  strong  enough  to  support  itself,  yet  it  clings  to  nothing 
for  aid;"  it  seems  also  to  have  the  habit  of  abundant  blooming. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  slender  terminal  racemes,  not  large, 
but  of  a  deep  rich  red.  "The  .plant  is  easily  propagated  by  cut- 
tings, which  may  be  taken  off  at  any  season  of  the  year;  but  the 
best  time  is  early  in  spring.  The  soft  newly  formed  parts  of  the 
plant  should  be  used  for  this  purpose,  as  they  are  found  to  strike 
root  more  readily  than  older  wood;  they  should  be  inserted  in  sil- 
ver sand,  and  covered  with  a  bell-glass;  a  little  artificial  heat 
will  be  found  useful  if  the  cuttings  are  put  in,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  spring,  but  if  in  summer  it  will  be  unnecessary.  They  will 
root  in  a  few  days,  and  should  then  be  potted  in  peat  soil,  mixed 
with  a  little  sand."      (Bot.  Reg..,  Feb.) 

Chorozema  Henchmanu',  which  we  have  noticed  (II.,  p.  23,) 
has  flowered  in  the  collection  of  J.  W.  Boot,  Esq.  of  Boston, 
and  we  hope  it  will  soon  be  so  generally  distributed,  as  to  be 
found  in  every  good  green-house.   It  is  a  truly  charming  species. 

Ewp/ioriiaceae. 

£tTPn0'RBA4  rso  called  after  Enphorbius,  the  physician  of  Juba,  King  of  Maunfiana) 

vi'ii^ta  WUld.  Venetian  Fuphorhia.  A  half  hardy  trailing  perennial  plant;  iirowirig  over  two 
feet  hi 2h;  with  ?  flowi'rs;  appearing  all  summer;  a  native  of  Venice;  increasid  by  divi- 
sion of  the  roots;  growing  in  any  common  soil.     Bot.  Reg.,  m.  s.  6. 

A  very  pretty  species,  usually  considered  a  variety  of  the  E. 
characias,  growing  in  any  stiff  soil  and  dry  situation,  "particular- 
ly well  adapted  for  rock-works,  along  with  sedums  and  similar 
plants,  never  suffering  in  the  driest  parts  of  summer,  but  very 
impatient  of  much  wet  in  winter."  It  grows  easily,  and  it  may 
be  most  readily  increased  by  a  division  of  the  long  stolones 
which  the  plant  throws  out  during  the  season  in  the  greatest 
abundance.  The  greatest  difference  between  this  species  and 
the  E.  characias,  is  the  leafy  and  compact  mode  of  its  inflores- 
cence, which  is  very  dense.  (Bot.  Reg.,  Feb.) 
Geranidcece. 

In  our  last,  we  gave  the  names  of  most  of  the  varieties  of  ge- 
raniums or  pelargoniums,  which  were  exhibited  at  the  late  show, 
at  the  Massachusetts  Horticuhural  Society's  room,  for  premium. 
Since  that  time,  we  have  examined  some  choice  new  kinds  at 
Mr.  Cushing's,  which  Mr.  Haggerston  procured,  while  on  his 
journey  to    the  south,  and  which  are   among  the  very  finest  that 
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have  been  introduced.  Believing  a  short  description  of  a  few 
of  them  will  be  interesting,  as  serving  to  guide  amateurs  and 
others  in  the  selection  of  the  plants,  we  have  given  the  following. 
They  were  hastily  made,  but  will  convey  a  general  idea  of  the 
flowers: — 

Amelia,  blush,  with  rose-colored  spots,  flowers  very  large. 

Van  Huysen,  rosy  purple,  good  sized  flower. 

Charles  X.,  very  fine  one,  similar  to  Macranthon,  but  the  plant 
lias  a  much  neater  habit,  and  the  flower  stems  erect. 

Lord  Denman,  crimson  purple,  with  large  blackish  spots,  fine 
habit  and  profuse  flowerer. 

Yulneratum,  blush,  mottled  or  shaded  with  rose,  large  flower, 
and  quite  distinct  from  any  other  we  have  seen. 

Jack  of  Newbury,  rosy  purple,  very  handsome. 

Blue  Beard,  a  beautiful  crimson  purple,  good  formed  flower, 
and  handsome  truss. 

Virginius,  fine  rose,  spotted. 

Pulcherrima,  bright  rose. 

Hericartidnwjn,  crimson  purple,  beautiful  habit,  well  formed 
truss,  and  large  round  flower. 

Duchess  of  Plymouth,  blush,  very  distinctly  and  boldly  lined. 

Tory,  dark  red,  very  handsome,  large  flowerer. 

Imogene,  fine  white. 

Gen.  Washington,  (BoH's)  rosy  purple,  fine  habit,  free  flower- 
er, large  and  handsome  truss,  a  superb  variety, 

Diadematum,  beautiful  pink  flower,  the  lower  petals  elegant 
shaded,  flower  stems  erect,  and  truss  very  full  and  large. 

Gen.  Mina,  fine  purple. 

Several  others  had  passed  their  bloom,  and  we  therefore  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  description  of  the  flow- 
ers. Another  season  we  shall  endeavor  to  give  accurate  descrip- 
lions  of  all  the  new  and  fine  varieties. 

In  the  collection  of  Mr  Wilder  there  are  some  very  superb 
ones  in  bloom,  but  we  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
them.  Mr.  Donald  has  raised  one  beautiful  seedling,  of  which 
"we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

In  New  York  we  presume  Messrs.  Hogg  and  Thorburn  have 
made,  and  still  are  making,  a  splendid  display.  In  an  advertise- 
ment of  Mr.  Thorburn's,  giving  notice  that  the  plants  were  in 
bloom,  and  inviting  the  public  to  view  them,  he  enumerates,  as  in 
flower,  among  others,  Gem,  Speculum  Mundi,  Lovely  Anne, 
Ne  plus  ultra.  Tain  O'Slianter,  Lautum,  Pixy  Queen,  Incarna- 
tum  superbum.  Belladonna,  Sancho  Panza,  Beauty  of  Cambridge, 
Dennis's  Pi  rfection,  and  Queen  of  Scots.  The  most  rare  of 
these   are    Incarnalum    superbum,    and    Beauty   of    Cambridge, 
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(Widnall's)  the  latter  of  whicli  is  said  to  be  better  than  Perfec- 
tion. The  plants  will  undoubtedly  remain  in  beauty,  until  the 
middle  of  June. 

In  another  page  will  be  found  an  account  of  the  first  monthly 
meeting  for  the  present  season,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society.  It  will  be  seen  that  many  of  the  above  enumerated 
geraniums  were  among  the  number  displayed  by  the  best  growers 
in  Philadelphia,  together  with  other  new  ones.  The  exhibition 
must  have  been  exceedingly  fine,  and  we  hope  the  amateurs  and 
nurserymen  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  when  they  read  the  account 
of  it,  will  be  induced  to  make  preparations  to  have  as  fine  a  dis- 
play, next  season,  as  can  be  made  in  the  Union. 

Dicotyledonous,  Monopetalous,  Plants. 
AsterdcecB. 

MO'RNj? 
iiivea  Litull.    5now-wliite  Mornn.    An  annual  plant;  erowinj  ahout  a  font  and  a  I)alf  Iiigh; 
will)  white  flowers;  appenrini;  fii.ni  June  t)  Sriitemb  r;  anulive  of  Swan  Uiver;  increas- 
ed  by  seeds;  grown  in  loam,  peat  and  Itnf  nvi\ikl.     Bot.  Kej;.,  u.  s.  9. 

An  annual  species  of  this  pretty  genus,  somewhat  resembling 
in  habit  the  M.  nitida,  noticed  in  our.  III.,  p  223,  but  differing 
in  the  flowers,  which  are  white  instead  of  yellow,  and  also  in 
their  being  quite  entire.  The  flowers  are  very  numerous,  in  a 
capitate  head  and  of  a  pure  while.  It  will  form  a  good  addition 
to  our  annuals.  "What  renders  the  beautiful  species  of  INJorna 
the  more  interesting,  is  the  unfading  brightness  of  their  flowers, 
which  will  retain  their  shape  and  color  for  years,  if  carefully  pre- 
pared, and  thus  form  a  charming  addition  to  the  interesting  flow- 
ers already  known." 

The  plant  may  be  treated  as  follows: — 

"The  first  sowing  [of  the  seeds]  should  take  place  about  the 
beginning  of  September — the  second  about  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary, or  beginning  of  March;  the  first  crop  of  plants  flowering 
in  May  and  June,  the  other  in  autumn.  The  seeds  should  be 
sown  in  pots-,  and  placed  in  the  green-house,  in  a  mixture  of  loam, 
sandy  peat,  and  leaf  mould;  the  young  plants  should  be  potted  off 
when  small — for  if  allowed  to  remain  long  in  the  seed  pots,  they 
get  stunted — into  sixty  pots,  putting  two  plants  into  each  pot  close 
to  the  side,  shifting  them  into  large  pots  as  they  require  it,  al- 
ways keeping  them  near  the  glass,  in  a  dry  airy  part  of  the  green- 
house. The  plants  blossom  in  the  greatest  perfection,  in  the 
green-house  in  the  summer,  but  will  grow  and  flower  tolerably 
well,  if  planted  in  the  open  border,  not  however  earlier  than  the 
end  of  May,  for  a  slight  frost  is  fatal  to  them;  in  the  latter  situ- 
ation they  are  the  most  likely  to  produce  seeds.  When  grown  in 
the  green-house,  they  require  particular  attention,  as  too  much  or 
too  little  watering  will,  in  a  few  hours,  destroy  the  healthiest 
plant;  particular  care  should  therefore  be  taken  to  drain  the  pots 
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carefully  at  each  shifting,  and  not  to  give  too  great  a  shift  at  any- 
one time."      [Bot.  Reg.,  Feb.) 

Yerbendcece. 
Our  correspondent,  Mr.  Hogg,  has  raised  some  very  fine  ver- 
benas, from  seed  received  from  Mr.  Tweedie,  collected  by  him 
in  Buenos  Ayres.  Those  who  have  seen  them,  pronounce  them 
exceedingly  beautiful.  One  called  the  V.  araniuna,  is  of  a  deep 
purplish  color,  with  fine  heads  of  flowers,  a  neat  habit,  and  pro- 
fuse bloomer.  We  shall  speak  of  them  more  particularly,  when 
we  are  belter  acquainted  with  them. 

MoNocoTyLEDOKous  Plants. 
Orchiddcece. 

CIRRnOPi-'TALUM  (From  kirrhos,  tawny,  and  p-ta!on,  in  allusion  lo  tlie  prevailing  ctlor  uf 
the  tiowers.)    Lmrli. 
Thouirsii  Lindl.    InBiilar  Cirrhopetaluni.   A  ^tove  cpiihyte;  prnvvine  aliout  a  foot  liiph;  with 
biiit-colcred  flmvers;  appearing  in  July;  a  native  of  tlio  ::otiety  Islands;  inciuased  by  di- 
vision of  tlie  foots,     hut.  Rej;.,  n.  s.  11. 

A  curious,  though  not  very  ornamental,  orchidaceous  plant. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  a  sort  of  whorl,  on  a  slender  scape, 
and  are  pendulous.  "Nothing  can  be  more  singular  than  the 
long  strap-shaped  sepals  growing  from  one  side  of  the  flowers, 
and  almost  bearing  them  down  with  their  weight;  they  ofl'er  a  sin- 
gular instance  of  the  unequal  force  with  which  the  phenomena  of 
development  are  exerted  in  one  and  the  same  flower."  It  is  one 
of  the  most  extensively  diffused  of  all  epiphytal  Orchidaceae. 
The  mode  of  treatment  given  at  p.  IS^will  apply  to  this  species; 
a  good  portion  of  broken  pots  may,  however,  be  mixed  in  with 
advantage.      [Bot.  Reg.,  Feb.) 

CA'TTLEV./? 
crisp  I  Until.  CnT]ed-petallrd  CRUlpya.     A  stove  epiphyte;  growing  two  feet  high;  with  white 
ajid  piiri.U  flovvcia,  apptarijj^  in  summer;  a  native  of  Kio  Janeiro.     Pux.  oiat'.  But.,  Vol. 
V.  p.  5. 

One  of  the  most  superb  species  of  this  most  superb  genus. 
The  specimen  from  which  the  drawing  was  taken,  was  grown  at 
Chatsworih,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  place,  the  past  year. 
The  flower  sjiike  does  not  generally  produce  more  than  three 
flowers;  but  here  are  seven!  Mr.  Paxton  considers  it  a  "striking 
illustration  of  the  high  degree  of  perfection  to  which  orchida- 
ceous plants  may,  and  will  eventually,  be  brought,  when  their 
habits,  and  the  treatment  they  require  in  cultivation,  become  un- 
derstood, among  the  admirers  of  this,  the  most  beautiful,  and  by 
far  the  most  interesting,  family  of  plants,  known  in  the  vegetable 
■world.  The  flowers  are  large,  the  sepals,  which  are  undulated, 
are  pure  white,  and  the  lip  is  elegantly  shaded  with  purple. 

The  cattleyas  are  easier  to  grow  than  some  of  the  other  gen- 
era. They  do  not  require  so  much  heat  as  many  of  the  tribe. 
As  regards  the  cattleyas,  the  majority  err  in  keeping  the  tempe- 
rature too  hot  and   humid,  and  in  giving  loo  much   water  when 
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they  should  be  dormant.  They  should  always  be  set  in  the  cold- 
est end  of  the  hot-house.  The  method  of  potting  will  be  found 
at  p.  183.     {Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  Feb.) 
hilidcece. 

THYSANO'TUS  (from  Thysanntus,  fringed,  in  allusion  to  the  margin  of  the  petaI-=.) 

proliferus  Lindl.  Proliftrous  Tliysanotus.  A  green-linuse  perennial;  growing  fnm  twelve 
to  KiiMecn  inches  high;  with  purple  flowejs;  appealing  in  spring.  A  native  of  Swan  Kiv- 
er;  propagattd  by  division  of  tlie  root.     Bot.  Reg.,  n.  s.  8. 

A  pretty  plant,  very  attractive  on  account  of  its  fringed  petals. 
The  stem  grows  about  two  feet  high,  and  the  flowers  are  collect- 
ed into  two  or  three  dense  heads.  The  sepals  are  linear,  acumi- 
nate, petals  oblong,  of  a  rich  purple,  beautifully  fringed.  Dr. 
Lindley  states  that  "it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  many  beau- 
tiful species  of  this  genus,  to  be  found  in  New  Holland,  should  be 
unknown  in  our  gardens;  for  neither  the  size,  nor  the  brightness 
of  the  petals  in  the  species  now  figured,  are  at  all  to  be  compar- 
ed with  those  of  several  others.  They  have  from  time  to  time 
been  introduced,  but  they  have  always  been  speedily  lost,  after 
their  importation.  It  is  a  green-house  perennial,  requiring  a 
strong,  rich,  loamy  soil.  It  may  be  grown  in  pots,  or  planted  in 
a  pit  kept  dry,  and  well  protected  from  frost  during  winter,  for 
the  least  frost  or  wet  destroys  the  roots.  Repot  the  plants  in 
March,  and  place  in  a  warm  part  of  the  green-house;  they  will  flow- 
er in  August;  after  which  period,  they  should  be  kept  rather  dry 
until  February.  Sow  the  seeds  in  loam  and  peat,  with  a  small 
portion  of  sand."     {Bot.  Reg.,  Feb.) 

Lilium  speciosum,  which  we  noticed  at  p.  62,  is  also  figured 
in  Paxton^s  Magazine  of  Botany,  where  it  is  stated  that  a 
plant  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  had  five  flowers  open 
at  once.  This  additional  number  of  flowers,  which  was  undoubt- 
edly owing  to  its  being  planted  in  a  border,  in  the  green-house, 
will  make  it  still  more  desirable,  if  grown  in  pots,  it  will  re- 
quire an  abundance  of  pot  room.      {Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  Feb.) 


At  Mr.  Cushing's,  Crinum  am4bile  has  thrown  up  one  of  its 
monstrous  flower  stems,  with  fifteen  or  twenty  buds,  which  will  be 
fully  expanded  by  the  time  this  is  read.  Ipomae^a  insignis  is  now 
full  of  flowers,  and  will  remain  so  for  a  long  time.  I.  Horsfall(e 
has  been  added  to  the  collection. 

Mr.  Lowell  has  lately  returned  from  the  West  Indies,  where 
he  has  passed  the  winter,  and  has  brought  home  with  him  twenty 
or  thirty  kinds  of  cactuses,  cereuses,  and  others  of  the  family. 
We  have  not  understood  whether  any  of  them  are  entirely  new, 
but  presume  they  may  be,  especially  to  our  gardens.  If  they 
should  prove  so,  we  shall  endeavor  to  inform  our  readers. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  First  Report  on  the  Agriculture  of  Massachusetts. 
By  Henry  Colman,  Commissioner  for  the  Agricultural  Sur- 
vey of  the  State.     County  of  Essex,  1S37.     8vo.  140  pages. 

We  have  for  some  time  had  before  us  this  report,  but  have 
been  unable  to  notice  its  contents  heretofore,  other  subjects  perhaps 
more  interesting  to  our  readers,  and  more  immediately  within  the 
scope  of  our  Magazine,  having  engrossed  our  attention  and  occu- 
pied all  our  space.  We  feel,  however,  too  much  interested  in  the 
cause  of  agriculture,  to  pass  it  by  without  offering  some  few  ob- 
servations upon  the  object  of  the  agricultural  survey,  of  which  this 
is  the  first  report  for  the  county  of  Essex. 

The  resolves  for  an  agricultural  survey  of  the  state  were  passed 
in  April,  1837.  In  the  ensuing  May,  towards  the  latter  part 
of  the  month,  the  Rev.  H.  Colman  was  appointed  commissioner, 
and  he  received  his  instructions  for  the  prosecution  of  the  same, 
about  the  middle  of  June. 

The  object  of  the  survey  is  to  ascertain  the  agricultural  re- 
sources of  the  state — to  collect  accurate  information  of  its  state 
and  condition,  and  every  subject  connected  with  it — to  point  out 
the  means  of  improvement — and  to  make  a  detailed  report  of  the 
same  to  the  Legislature.  With  such  instructions,  the  commission- 
er began  his  survey  as  soon  as  circumstances  would  permit,  and 
commenced  with  the  county  of  Essex,  the  report  of  which  was 
submitted  to  the  Governor  and  Council,  in  February  last;  and 
soon  after  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  Legislature. 

The  mass  of  information  collected  in  this  report  will  at  once 
show  the  great  and  lasting  effect  which  this  survey  will  have  upon 
the  agriculture  of  the  state.  It  will  develop  the  resources  of  ev- 
ery county;  it  will  show  to  the  intelligent  farmer  how  much  may 
be  reaped  by  enterprise  and  industry;  and  it  will  convey  to  all  who 
read  it,  the  important  results  arising  from  a  greater  attention  to 
agricultural  pursuits. 

Heretofore  agriculture  has  been  practiced  altogether  experi- 
mentally, without  any  systematical  mode  of  cultivation.  The 
farmer  has  pursued  the  same  course  marked  out  by  his  predeces- 
sors, in  but  few  instances  admitting  any  innovations  whatever. 
Book  farming,  as  it  is  generally  termed,  has  been  viewed  with  a 
jealous  eye,  and  those  who  have  looked  for  assistance  from  such  a 
source,  though  less  experienced  than  their  neighbors,  have,  in  most 
instances,  succeeded  far  better  than  those,  who,  disproving  such 
aid,  have  still  adhered  to  their  former   prejudices  and  opinions. 
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One  great  object  of  the  agricultural  survey,  if  no  other,  will 
be,  not  only  to  dispel  the  idea  that  too  many  have,  of  the  inutili- 
ty of  books;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  convince  those,  who  have 
heretofore  held  such  opinions,  of  their  error.  It  will,  in  truth,  be 
the  means  of  causing  farmers  to  think,  as  well  as  to  act;  and 
that  either  the  one  or  the  other  alone  will  avail  him  little  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  art. 

Another  tendency  that  the  survey  of  the  state  will  have,  is 
that  of  making  the  occupation  of  the  farmer  more  respectable 
and  respected  than  it  has  generally  been  considered. 

Too  many  are  accustomed  to  consider  the  business  of  the  far- 
mer, as  one  requiring  little  judgment,  or  but  a  limited  knowledge: 
others  view  him  as  a  mere  digger  of  the  soil.  Such  an  idea  of 
the  station  of  the.  farmer  has  tended  greatly  to  allure  many  from 
its  pursuit,  who  would  have  been  zealous  promoters  of  its  cause. 
This  survey,  we  repeat,  will  do  away  in  a  great  measure  with 
such  ideas,  and  substitute  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  such 
opinions,  the  important  place  which  the  real  farmer  occupies  in 
the  community.  The  agricultural  survey  of  England,  a  few  years 
since,  was  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  results,  and  we 
doubt  not  the  same  will  be  the  case  in  this  country. 

The  report  commences  with  a  description  of  Essex  county, 
the  extent  of  its  cultivated,  pasturage,  and  other  lands,  and  of 
its  peculiar  soils.  This  is  followed  by  a  statement  of  the  kinds 
of  crops  most  generally  cultivated,  with  details  of  such  as  have 
proved  large  and  excellent.  Next  are  reports  of  the  dairy,  sheep 
husbandry,  beef,  swine,  neat  cattle,  manures,  fruit  trees,  forest 
trees,  fences,  farm  buildings,  implements,  weeds,  bees,  miscella- 
neous matter,  improvements,  &c.  &c.  We  have  little  room  for 
extracts,  but  the  following  description  of  Essex  county  may  prove 
interesting  to  many  of  our  readers: — 

"Essex  county  lies  at  the  northeastern  part  of  Massachusetts;  and 
is  bounded  on  the  northwest  by  New  Hampshire,  on  the  east  and  north- 
east by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  southeast  by  Massachusetts  Bay,  and 
on  the  southwest  by  the  county  of  Middlesex.  It  embraces  in  extent 
360  square  miles.  Its  population  in  1830  was  82,887,  its  present  popu- 
lation 93,689;  being  about  260  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  It  contains 
twenty-six  towns.  It  is  intersected  through  its  whole  width  by  the  river 
Merrimack,  which  empties  into  Massachusetts  Bay  at  Newburyport, 
and  the  rivers  Shawsheen  and  Agawam  or  Ipswich.  Parker  and  Sau- 
gus  rivers  are  likewise  found,  but  are  inconsiderable  in  length  and  mag- 
nitude. 

"The  general  surface  of  the  county  is  uneven;  but  there  are  no  hills 
of  great  elevation,  and  few  which  may  not  be  cultivated  to  their  sum- 
mits. The  county,  for  its  whole  length  on  the  eastern  side,  is  washed 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Cape  Cod,  its  eastern  extremity,  projects  into 
the  sea,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles;  and  the  coast  is  lined  with  a  rooky 
shore  or  extensive  beaches,  andj)ierced  by  innumerable  inlets  and  creeks, 
on  which  are  extensive  tracts  of  salt  alluvial  meadow.  The  county 
abounds  likewise  in  tracts  of  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  fresh  meadow 
or  peat-bog.     A  considerable  amount  of  this  land  has  been  drained,  antl 
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by  the  application  of  sand,  gravel,  or  loam  to  its  surface,  has  been  con- 
verted into  profitable  mowing.  Much  of  this  same  description  of  land 
remains  to  be  redeemed,  and  will  fully  compensate  for  the  expenditure 
which  this  improvement  n)ay  require.  There  are  considerable  tracts  on 
the  Agavvam  river,  the  waters  of  which  are  forced  back  by  the  mill- 
dams  thrown  across  it  near  its  mouth,  which  must  be  regarded  as  irre- 
claimable while  those  obstructions  remain. 

"The  climate  of  Essex  county  is  affected  by  its  maritime  situation. 
The  proportion  of  snow  which  falls  in  the  course  of  the  year  is  consid- 
erably less  than  falls  in  the  interior  and  western  parts  of  the  state;  the 
proportion  of  moisture,  in  the  torm  of  vapor,  snow,  and  rain,  is  greater. 
The  degree  of  cold  is  sometimes  as  intense,  but  not  as  long  continued. 
The  spring  is  in  advance  of  the  interior  of  the  state  generally,  from  a 
week  to  a  fortnight;  and  the  frosts,  excepting  in  some  particular  locali- 
ties, are  not  so  early,  nor  severe.  P"'or  healthiness,  as  far  as  this  may 
be  determined  by  the  tables  of  longevity,  this  county  may  be  safely  com- 
pared with  any  part  of  the  known  world. 

"The  whole  number  of  acres  in  Essex  county,  according  to  the  re- 
ports of  the  valuation  committee  in  1831,  is  as  follows: 

Tillage, Acres        .  14,113 

English  and  Upland  Mowing,       ...  "  .  31,947 

Fresh  Meadow, "  .  15,471 

Salt  Marsh, "  .  14,139 

Pasturage,  "  .         100,309 

Wood, "  .  22,058 

Unimproved, "  .  34,281 

Unimprovable, "  .  10,417 

Owned  by  the  Towns  or  other  Proprietaries,  "  .  8,604 

In  roads, "  .  6,606 

Covered  with  water, "  .  17,176 


Total,  .  270,121 
"The  soil  of  Essex  county  is  of  primitive  formation;  and  of  various 
character.  There  is  a  locality  of  limestone  mentioned,  by  the  geologi- 
cal surveyor,  in  Newbury  and  Bradford;  but  it  is  believed  of  small  ex- 
tent. There  is  little  purely  sandy  land,  excepting  on  the  sea-shore. 
There  are  extensive  tracts  of  peat  bog.  The  soil  on  the  sea-shore 
among  the  projecting  cliff's  and  ledges,  on  the  peninsulas  and  islands  on 
the  coast,  with  the  exception  of  Plum  Island,  which  is  almost  unmixed 
sand,  is  a  deep  rich  loam,  highly  productive  in  grass,  corn,  oats,  and  po- 
tatoes. On  the  main  eastern  road  from  Salem  to  the  extreme  line  of 
the  county,  there  prevails  generally  a  gravelly  loam  from  six  inches  to 
a  foot  in  depth;  not  ditffcult  to  be  worked,  and  productive  under  good 
cultivation.  The  lands  bordering  on  the  Merrimack  are  much  broken; 
but  the  hills  are  generally  rounded,  of  not  difficult  ascent,  and  compos- 
ed of  a  rich  dark  clayey  loam.  They  ordinarily  produce  good  crops  of 
wheat,  barley,  corn,  oats,  and  potatoes.  This  variety  of  soil  embraces 
an  extent  of  three  or  four  miles  from  the  river  on  the  south  side.  On 
the  west  side  the  land  is  much  more  charged  with  sand,  and  is  not  so 
fertile.  With  the  exception  of  a  considerable  tract  in  Haverhill,  and 
an  island  of  fifty  acres  lying  below  the  bridge  in  Haverhill,  there  is  no 
fresh  alluvial  meadow  on  the  river.  The  towns  in  the  interior  of  the 
county  are  of  various  character,  in  some  places  presenting  long  strips 
and  high  eminences  of  rich  clayey  and  gravelly  loam:  and  in  other 
parts  a  broken,  thin,  hungry  and  stony  soil,  the  cultivation  of  which  is 
difficult  and  unproductive.  The  primitive  forests  have  been  long  since 
removed;  but  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  wood  in  different  parts  of  the 
county.  The  maritime  parts  are  principally  supplied  with  fuel  by  im- 
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portations  of  wood  from  Maine,  or  coal  from  Pennsylvania.  The  in- 
terior have  a  supply  from  their  own  wood  lots,  or  their  peat  bogs,  the 
value  of  which  is  becoming  more  highly  appreciated. 

"The  soil  has  in  parts  of  the  county  become  exhausted;  and  in  no 
part  of  it  can  it  be  advantageously  cultivated  without  manure.  The 
stony  and  rocky  character  of  the  soil  is  in  some  places  an  impediment 
to  cultivation;  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  land  in  the  county  is  already 
under  partial  improvement,  or  susceptible,  at  present  prices  of  labor, 
while  present  prices  of  produce  remain,  of  profitable  culture. 

"The  county  is  well  watered,  and  contains  several  ponds  of  some 
extent,  the  scenery  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  is  picturesque  and 
beautiful.  Some  of  the  situations  on  the  Merrimack,  and  many  on  the 
sea-shore,  are  commanding  in  their  position,  and  present  views  of  large 
extent  and  great  variety  and  beauty. 

"The  farmers  in  Essex  are  particularly  favored  in  respect  to  markets. 
Boston  is  easily  accessible  to  most  parts  of  this  county,  being  from  its 
farthest  point  not  more  than  forty  miles  distant;  and  the  large  conmier- 
cial  and  manufacturing  towns  of  Salem,  Lynn,  Newburyport,  Marble- 
head,  Danvers,  and  Lowell,  furnish  a  ready  demand  for  whatever  the 
farmer  will  produce.  Of  the  whole  population  in  Essex,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  not  one-fifth  part  are  engaged,  properly  speaking,  in 
agriculture.  The  remaining  four  parts  are  consumers  not  producers. 
The  county  of  Essex  is  essentially  a  commercial  and  manufacturing 
district.  Besides  w'hat  may  be  called  marketing,  including  the  selling 
of  hay,  she  sends  no  agricultural  produce  away;  and  she  imports  lar<re- 
ly  of  bread-stuffs,  vegetables,  dairy-produce,  mutton,  beef,  and  pork, 
together  with  a  great  amount  of  oats  and  corn  for  horse-feed.  Rye  is 
cultivated  to  a  small  extent,  and  the  bread  of  the  population  is  almost 
entirely  composed  of  the  superfine  flour  of  western  New  York  and 
the  middle  States." 

The  report  of  the  survey  of  Berkshire  county  will  be  next 
submitted,  and  probably  after  this,  that  of  Middlesex  county. 
We  shall  notice  each  as  they  appear. 

We  should  not  conclude  this  review  without  speaking  in  terms 
of  commendation  of  the  commissioner.  Mr.  Colman  set  about 
his  operations  with  spirit,  and  we  hope  they  will  be  continued 
with  the  same  vigor.  No  person  could  have  been  selected  bet- 
ter competent,  both  from  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge,  to 
perform  this  task.  He  has  already  delivered  several  addresses 
upon  the  subject  of  the  survey,  before  the  members  of  the  Leg 
islature,  and  in  some  of  the  principal  towns  which  he  has  visited, 
has  invited  many  farmers  to  meet  him,  in  order  to  obtain  all  the 
information  which  has  been  sought. 

The  survey,  it  was  supposed  by  the  committee  who  reported 
the  resolve  for  the  same,  would  occupy  about  three  years,  but 
the  Governor,  in  his  letter  of  instructions  to  the  commissioner, 
expressed  his  opinion  that  two  years  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  We  hope  it  will  be  fully  and  thoroughly  accomplished, 
even  if  it  should  take  the  longest  period. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  LNTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

Statistics  of  the  Woods  and  Forests  of  Europe. — It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  forests  occupy  a  third  part  of  the  soil  of  Russia,  Sweden, 
Norway  and  Germany;  a  fourth  of  Austria  and  Prussia;  a  fifth  of  Bel- 
gium; a  sixth  of  Switzerland;  a  seventh  of  France,  (four  hundred 
square  leagues;)  a  ninth  of  Italy;  and  a  twelfth  of  Spain.  In  the  Brit- 
ish isles  they  only  occupy  a  twenty-fifth  part  of  the  soil,  which  is  fortu- 
nately the  richest  in  Europe  in  coal  mines.  {L'Echo,  <S-c.,  trans,  in 
Gar'd.  Mag.^ 

The  surface  under  cultivation  in  Britain,  Italy,  Prussia,  the  Nether- 
lands, Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Wurtemberg,  occupies  a  third  of  the  soil, 
in  France  more  than  one  half,  (14,572  square  leagues;)  in  Germany, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  Sicily,  a  quarter;  in  Austria  and  Iliy- 
ria,  less  than  a  fifth;  in  Russia  in  Europe,  and  Hungary,  a  sixth;  in  Swe- 
den and  Norway,  a  ninth.  The  remainder  consists  of  forests  or  of 
barren  and  uncultivated  tracts.     {Jd.') 

Temperature  of  the  past  winter  in  Europe. — At  Paris,  in  January, 
183S,  the  temperature  was  14'^  below  zero  of  Reaumur,  which  is  only 
4"  less  than  it  was  in  1795,  the  coldest  year  in  Paris  on  record.  These 
records,  as  to  temperature,  commenced  in  the  year  1763;  and  in  no  year 
from  that  period  to  the  present,  except  1795,  does  the  temperature  ap- 
pear to  have  been  so  low  as  in  January  last.     {Id.) 

In  the  Berlin  Botanic  Garden,  in  Germany,  on  January  16th,  18S8, 
the  temperature  was  22^  Reaumur  below  zero,  (18"  below  zero  Fah- 
renheit,) with  two  and  a  half  feet  snow  and  very  little  dew.  At  Vienna, 
in  January,  the  cold  varied  from  8°  to  9'^  below  zero,  Fahrenheit.  At 
Frankfort,  on  January  16th,  the  cold  was  16"^  below  zero,  Fahrenheit. 
The  mean  temperature  of  some  parts  of  Britain  was  25 — 61°,  which  is 
8.31°  below  the  mean  of  any  corresponding  month  during  fourteen  years. 
{Gard.  Mag.) 

Grafting  the  Orange  on  the  Pomegranate. — Mr.  Andrews  of  Boston, 
U.  S.  Consul  at  Malta,  was  recently  in  this  city,  and  confirms  the  fact 
I  formerly  stated  to  you,  on  the  authority  of  a  friend  who  had  visited 
that  island  some  years  since,  viz.  that  the  red  flesh  oranges  of  Malta 
derive  their  hue  from  the  pomegranate  stock,  on  which  they  are  engraft- 
ed, and  promises  to  send  you  undeniable  certificates  of  it.  Brydone,  in 
his  fifteenth  letter,  also  saj's,  that  "the  Maltese  oranges  deserve  the 
character  they  have,  of  being  the  finest  in  the  world :  many  of  them  are 
of  the  red  kind,  and  much  superior  to  the  others,  which  are  too  luscious. 
They  are  produced,  I  am  told,  from  the  common  orange,  but  grafted  on 
the  pomegranate  stock.  The  juice  of  this  fruit  is  red  as  blood,  and  of 
a  fine  flavor."  It  is  singular,  that  the  call  you  made  on  the  cover  of 
this  magazine,  for  a  reference  to  some  Avork,  in  wliich  the  fact  was  stat- 
ed, should  not  have  produced  one  to  Brydone.  That  author,  however, 
was  not  the  one  in  which  I  saw  it,  and  which,  with  the  oral  testi- 
mony of  my  commercial  friend,  induced  me  to  use  it  as  argument  in  fa- 
vor of  the  opinion,  that  the  stock  improved  the  fruit.  {M.  J.  S.  Phil- 
adelphia— Gard.  Mag.) 
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Art.  II.    Foreign  Notices. 
ENGLAND. 

The  severe  weather  of  January,  1838,  has  killed  or  jrreatly  injured 
almost  all  the  hnlf-hanly  ligneous  plants  in  the  neighborhood  of  London, 
The  foliage  of  the  trees,  on  the  walls  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew, 
and  also  on  those  of  the  Horticultural  garden,  is  quite  black;  and  com- 
mon lauristinus,  the  common  laurel,  the  Portugal  laurel,  the  phillyreas, 
the  alatermus,  and  other  such  shrubs,  are  blackened,  or  killed  down  to 
the  ground.  Even  the  acaba  and  erbutus  have  had  their  hardy  foliage 
injured;  and,  in  short,  so  much  damage  has  scarcely  been  done  to  ever- 
green shrubs  within  the  memory  of  any  gardener  living.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  observe  the  different  degrees  of  hardiness  in  different  individuals 
of  the  same  species,  and  in  the  same  garden,  where  the  plants  have  been 
raised  from  seed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Portugal  laurel,  the  arbutus,  the 
evergreen  oak,  the  cork-tree,  &,c.  Some  individuals  of  these  species, 
standing  in  nursery  lines,  among  others  in  all  respects  similarly  circum- 
stanced, are  scarcely  injured  at  all;  while  others  are  partially  blackened, 
their  wood  being  alive,  and  some  are  killed  down  to  the  ground.  (  Gard. 
Mag.) 

Kew  Gardens. — These  old  and  established  gardens,  which  have  been 
in  a  rather  poor  condition  for  some  time,  are  about  to  be  extensively  re- 
formed. By  an  order  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Paxton,  well 
known  as  the  head  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
son, gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Surry,  have  been  appointed  to  report  upon 
the  state  of  these  gardens.  Hitherto  there  has  been  much  complaint  of 
the  selfish  manner  in  which  new  and  beautiful  plants  have  been  with- 
held from  gentlemen  and  nurserymen,  and  many  have  been  lost  to  Eng- 
land, by  their  not  being  in  any  other  collection,  and  have  here  been  so 
neglected  as  to  cause  their  death.  Mr.  Aiton  will  probably  retain  his 
situation,  as  he  has  been  found  altogether  blameless,  as  regards  the  con- 
ducting of  the  establishment.     (Gard.  J^Iag.) 

Cdrica  Papaya,  the  papaw  tree,  of  which  we  gave  an  engraving  at 
p.  96,  has  fruited  in  England,  at  Ripley  castle.  A  figure,  from  some 
of  these  specimens,  will  appear  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine.  The  con- 
ductor recommends  it  as  an  object  of  luxury,  and  worth  cultivating  "as 
one  of  the  very  few,  which  rij)en  a  handsome  edible  fruit  in  the  winter 
season."    (Ed.) 

Cultivation  of  Mignonette. — Mignonette  is  considered  a  very  simple 
plant  to  grow,  and  so  it  is  in  fashion.  We  generally  see  it  during  win- 
ter; but  a  celebrated  grower  of  forced  flowers  for  Covent  garden,  told  me, 
that  he  had  never  had  but  one  really  good  croj)  of  mignonette,  and  by 
it  he  made  a  good  sum  of  money.  "After  four  winter's  growing  with- 
out the  least  failure,  I  consider  uiy  system  established;  and  by  it  I  have 
had,  without  the  least  variation,  forced  mignonette  in  flower  by  Christ- 
mas, and  as  strong  as  border  mignonette.  On  the  20th  of  August,  I 
sowed  one  hundred  pots  of  thirty-two's  [No.  3]  filled  with  the  follow- 
ing compost;  half  sandy  loam,  the  other  half  made  up  of  leaf  mould, 
and  road  sand,  not  sifted,  but  very  dry  wh«'n  used,  and  pr<  ssed  into 
the  pots  up  to  the  brim.  When  the  seeds  are  sown,  a  little  coni[»ost 
is  sifted  over  them.  The  pots  are  then  put  into  a  i)it  or  frame,  and  set 
very  near  the  glass.  The  lights  are  kept  off  at  all  time?,  except  during 
rainy  weather,  when  they  are  always  put  on;  as,  above  all  things,  a  drop 
of  rain  is  never  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  pots,  for  several  reasons.  The 
first  of  them  is,  because  rain  is  often  very  heavy,  and  washes  the  seed 
out  of  the  pots;  secondly,  the  rain  is  often  too  little,  and  only  moistens 
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the  surface;  and,  thirdly,  after  the  first  of  October,  rain  is  too  cold  and 
chills  the  plants.  I  water  the  plants  with  a  very  fine  rose,  and  al- 
ways twice  over,  but  never  until  they  are  on  the  point  of  flagging;  and, 
after  the  first  of  October,  I  either  warm  the  water,  or  use  it  out  of  the 
stove.  I  remove  the  mignonette  to  the  front  of  the  green-house,  about 
the  first  of  November,  for  fear  of  damps.  If  a  succession  is  wanted,  I 
cut  down  as  many  as  may  be  necessary,  about  the  middle  of  December, 
and  these  will  make  a  better  blooming  and  thicker  pot  of  mignonette, 
than  a  second  sowing,  and  will  save  trouble.  In  thinning,  I  leave  only 
six  or  seven  plants  in  each  pot;  five  of  them  about  one  inch  from  the 
rim,  and  one  or  two  in  the  centre.  In  order  to  show  gardeners  how 
wrong  it  is  to  let  rain  fall  upon  their  frame  plants  during  winter,  I  had 
two  pots  of  mignonette  j)Ut  on  the  vine  flue  of  an  empty  pit  in  Novem- 
ber, giving  them  no  water  and  no  covering;  and  upon  the  first  of  Feb- 
ruary brought  them  into  the  green-house;  and  now  (Feb.  5)  they  are 
looking  well.  This  speaks  volumes;  if  mignonette  will  stand  30'^  of  frost, 
merely  because  it  is  kept  drj',  what  will  cauliflowers,  lettuces,  radishes, 
&c.,  not  stand.''  The  above  may  appear  a  simple  story  to  many;  but  I 
am  obliged  to  be  more  particular  with  winter  mignonette  in  pots  than 
with  the  finest  stove  plants."     {Gard.  Mag.) 

FRANCE. 

Method  of  training  the  Vine  in  the  Pyrenees. — "The  valley  of  Arri- 
ege  between  Tarascon  and  Foix,  assumes  a  more  quiet  and  gentle  char- 
acter; mountains  and  steep  rocks  giving  place  to  hills,  the  slopes  of 
which  are  productive  in  grain,  and  the  warmer  and  more  sheltered  rocks 
clothed  with  vineyards.  The  manner  in  which  the  vines  are  planted 
and  trained,  is  peculiar.  In  all  the  corn-fields,  the  stones,  which  would 
otherwise  encumber  the  soil,  are  gathered  in  heaps  of  various  forms  and 
sizes.  Among  these  heaps  of  stones,  the  vines  are  planted  and  trained 
over  them  on  poles  or  espaliers.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is  beau- 
tiful; and  the  corn-fields  may  be  taken  for  a  garden;  the  knots  of  vines 
for  its  parterres."  (From  Murray's  Summer  in  the  Pyrenees, — in  Gard, 
Mag.)  The  conductor  remarks  that  this  extract  may  "afford  useful 
hints  to  British  gardeners,  in  training  both  ornamental  and  fruit-bearing 
plants."  We  may  add  that  the  American  amateurs  and  gardeners  may 
also  derive  much  benefit  from  the  above  hints,  not  only  in  training  orna- 
mental and  other  fruit-bearing  plants,  but  particularly  in  the  culture  of 
foreign  grapes  in  the  open  air.  It  has  been,  and  still  is,  generally  sup- 
posed that  when  a  vine  is  planted  out,  of  any  of  the  foreign  or  English 
grapes,  as  they  are  more  frequently  termed,  in  distinction  to  our  native 
kinds,  it  must  have  a  rich  soil,  both  deep  and  light,  or  it  will  not  flour- 
ish. A  situation  very  dry,  or  the  soil  thin  and  rather  poor,  is  deemed 
wholly  unfit  for  growing  the  vine.  Now  this  is  just  contrary  to  what 
should  be  done;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  vines  make  a  very  vig- 
orous growth,  with  large  stout  wood,  and  roots  which  penetrate  into  the 
deep  and  rich  soil  prepared  for  them;  their  robust  growths  rarely  get 
more  tiian  half  ripened,  and  are  either  killed  by  our  severe  wiiUers,  or,  if 
protected,  the  half  mature  wood  produces  small  crops,  with  the  fruit 
gross  and  insipid,  rarely  ripening  well.  If  they  were  planted  according 
to  the  mode  in  the  al)ove  extract,  or  in  one  somewhat  similar,  we  should 
hear  less  com|jiaint  of  poor  vines, small  crops,  and  unrif)e  and  mildewed 
fruit.  We  h:ive  yet  to  learn,  both  the  mode  of  cultivating  foreign  <;rapes, 
and  our  native  kinds  also,  which,  i)y  most  persons,  are  treated  just  like  the 
former,  with  the  exception  that  they  need  no  protection.  We  shall  ex- 
tend our  remarks  on  this  subject  at  some  future  period,  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, we  hope  cultivators  will  profit  by  the  above  extract. — Ed. 
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Seedling  Roses. — Messrs.  Noe  &.  Boll,  Florists,  New  York,  have 
sent  us  their  catalogue  of  roses  for  1838.  It  contains  a  very  fine  collec- 
tion of  Bengal,  tea-scented,  Noisette,  Isle  de  Bourbon,  hybrid,  Scotch, 
moss  and  annual  roses,  with  a  great  number  of  seedlings,  of  their  own 
production.  We  have  heretofore  noticed  this  collection,  which  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  country.  Mr.  Boll,  being  well  acquainted  with 
the  French  florists  and  rose  growers,  has  an  excellent  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining every  thing  that  is  fine.  In  the  cultivation  of  roses,  Messrs. 
Noe  &  Boll  display  much  knowledge.  We  have  never  seen  better  plants, 
or  any  more  profusely  laden  with  blossoms,  than  those  in  this  collec- 
tion. 

Fifty  tea-scented  roses  are  enumerated,  among  which  are  several  new 
and  very  fine  ones. 

The  seedling  roses  are  all  of  them  yet  in  the  possession  of  Messrs. 
Noe  &  Boll.  They  are  upwards  of  a  hundred  in  number.  AVe  hope 
that  a  ready  sale  will  be  found  for  these,  which,  we  have  no  doubt,  are 
all  very  beautiful  kinds.  We  recommend  those  who  are  in  want  of  fine 
roses,  to  this  catalogue. — Ed. 

Combretum  purphreum. — This  most  gorgeous  species  is  again  in  beau- 
tiful bloom,  at  Mr.  Cushing's.  When  we  saw  it  a  few  days  since,  we 
counted,  then  open,  at  least  twenty  of  its  graceful  racemes  of  blossoms. 
The  plant  has  extended  itself  very  rapidly,  and  now  covers  a  good 
space  of  the  back  wall.     It  will  remain  in  perfection  along  time. — Id. 

Early  caulifloivers. — Some  of  the  finest  cauliflovvers  we  have  ever 
seen,  we  observed  a  week  or  two  ago  at  Belmont  place.  Mr.  Haggers- 
ton  had  cut  a  great  number,  (raised  in  the  pit,  which  we  have  previous- 
ly noticed.)  and  many  of  them  were  of  large  size,  and  most  excellent- 
ly grown.     The  plants  were  not  set  out  until  the  first  of  February. — Id. 

Early  Strawberries. — Four  weeks  since,  a  quart  of  strawberries  was 
gathered,  at  one  time,  from  plants  growing  in  the  stove  at  Mr.  Cushing's, 
and  since  then  large  quantities  have  been  picked.  The  plants  stand  on 
shelves,  near  the  top  of  the  back  wall  of  the  stove,  and  produce  abun- 
dantly. The  kind  is  the  Keen's  seedling,  which  Mr.  Haggerston  prefers 
to  all  others  for  forcing. — Id. 

Transplanting  Evergreens. — The  following  very  judicious  remarks  on 
transplanting  evergreens,  are  from  the  pen  of  Gen.  Dearborn.  If  at- 
tention were  paid  to  the  few  particulars  which  he  mentions,  we  should 
hear  less  complaint  of  the  loss  of  evergreens. 

"In  the  cultivation  of  the  coniferous  trees,  and  especially  the  pines, 
hemlocks,  spruces  and  firs,  great  care  must  be  observed,  in  their  remov- 
al, not  to  injure  the  root,  branches,  or  bark;  and  by  no  means  should 
any  of  the  branches  be  cut  off,  as  is  too  generally  done.  They  have  the 
fjreatest  aversion  to  amputation,  and  resent  the  lopping  of  their  loicer 
limbs  so  stubbornly,  that  they  never  grow  thriftily,  or  make  fine  look- 
ing trees;  and  the  fir  is  so  sensitive  on  this  subject,  that  it  sickens,  lingers 
and  prematurely  dies,  if  its  under  branches  are  cut  otf.  In  selecting 
any  of  this  class  of  trees,  for  transplantation,  be  sure  to  take  only  such 
as  urow  in  open  and  airy  situations,  where  they  find  ample  room  tor  the 
extension  of  their  far-reaching  loicer  litnbs,  and  such  as  on  which  these 
limbs  groio  close  to  the  ground,  and  by  no  means  cut  off  any  of  them,  if 
you  wish  to  be  eminently  successful  in  their  culture,  and  to  have  thrifty 
and  beautiful  samples.  The  great  want  of  attention  to  these  particulars, 
is  the  cause  that  so  many  persons  fail  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fir  bal- 
sam, as  it  is  called  in  Maine — the  silver  fir,  [abies  balsamifera.]  They 
take  them  from  thickets,  where  they  have  run  up  tall  and  slim,  with  short 
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and  diseased  limbsjwhile  for  several  feet  they  have  already  perished;  and 
to  complete  the  natural  evils,  the  trees  arc  pruned  up,  some  five  or  six 
feet,  which  not  only  renders  them  unsightly,  but  is  giving  the  blow  of 
death,  when  long  life  is  the  desirable  attainment. 

The  best  time  to  transplant  all  the  evergreen  trees  is  later  than  that 
for  the  deciduous,  and  is  just  before  they  commence  vegetation, — at  the 
moment  they  make  the  first  effort  to  open  their  leaf  buds.  They  should 
not  be  oyer  five  or  six  feet  in  height;  it  will  be  best,  in  all  cases,  to  set 
them  twice  as  near  as  they  may  be  required  ultimately.  So  doul)tful  is 
their  life  the  first  season;  and  if  more  live  than  are  required  for  the 
ground,  they  can  be  transplanted  to  other  places;  for  when  they  have 
grown  two  or  three  years,  after  the  first  taking  up  they  can  be  transplant- 
ed with  greater  certainty  of  life.  (Extracts  from  Gen.  Dearborn's  Let- 
ters to  the  Bangor  ^Ornamental  Tree  Society,  in  the  Mechanic  and 
Farmer. ) 

New  native  Pears. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society,  the  President  read  a  letter  from  John  Prince,  Esq.  respect- 
ing several  new  native  pears,  some  account  of  which  is  given  in  an  ad- 
dress delivered  before  the  Horticultural  Society  of  New-Haven,  by 
Prof.  Ives.     The  following  is  the  letter  alluded  to: — 

"In  the  past  winter  some  unknown  person  (to  me)  sent  me  a  pam- 
phlet, containing  extracts  from  an  address  by  Professor  Eli  Ives,  of  New 
Haven,  before  their  jHorticultural  Society  in  October  last,  which  gives 
notice  of  many  different  sorts  of  pears,  (all  natives  there,)  particularly  in 
the  garden  of  Gov.  Edwards;  I  had,  three  years  past,  a  report  of  them, 
but  being  confirmed  j^from  such  a  source  as  Professor  Ives,  of  their  fine 
quality,  induced  me,  although  an  entire  stranger,  to  write  him  on  the 
subject,  and  ask  him  to  procure  and  send  me  a  few  scions  particularly 
of  fine  winter  table  fruit;  early  this  week  I  received  some  in  fine  order; 
and  to  make  a  greater  certainty  of  succeeding  in  cultivating  them,  after 
having  engrafted  only  one  head  of  each  sort,  I  send  the  residue  to  you, 
cither  to  make  use  of  yourself  or  for  dissemination  where  you  think 
they  will  best  be  taken  care  of. 

"  The  following  were  the  kinds  sent: — John  pear,  Cantelope,  Henri- 
etta, Citron,  William,  Edwards,  Punderson. 

"  I  fear  they  are  mostly  autumn  fruit;  they  are  not  all  labelled  as  to  sea- 
son, and  therefore,  possibly,  some  may  be  winter  fruit. —  Yours,  John 
Prince,  Jamaica  Plains,  May  11,  1838." 

In  our  pomological  notices,  next  season,  we  shall  endeavor  to  notice 
these  varieties,  and  ascertain  something  respecting  their  real  qualities. 
It  has  been  already  stated  (vol.  III.  p.  327,)  that  t)r.  Ives  has  raised  a 
seedling  pear  of  considerable  excellence. — Ed. 

Mr.  Wilder's  collection  of  Plants. — We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Wil- 
der is  about  disposing  of  his  very  fine  and  rare  collection  of  plants,  (par- 
ticularly of  camellias,)  to  the  subscribers — or  the  trustees  of  the  corpo- 
ration,when  it  shall  have  been  formed — to  the  public  garden,  which  is  now 
under  contemplation,  and  of  which  we  made  mention  in  our  last.  What 
could  induce  Mr.  Wilder  to  consent  to  dispose  of  his  plants  we  are  not 
informed;  but  we  presume  the  collection  has  become  so  extensive  that 
it  requires  great  labor  and  unremitted  attention  to  keep  it  in  order,  and, 
consequently,  an  annual  expenditure  of  a  considerable  amount.  We 
hope,  however,  that  it  is  not  Mr.  Wilder's  intention  to  give  up  garden- 
ing pursuits  entirely;  he  has  been  a  very  zealous  promoter  of  its  cause 
and  devoted  to  the  collection  of  rare  things — and  we  should  regret  to 
lose  his  assistance,  which  has  been  exerted  in  no  small  degree  in  spread- 
ing a  taste  for  flowers  and  plants.  To  the  garden  under  contemplation 
this  collection  will,  however,  be  invaluable,  and  it  vvill  enable  them  at 
once,  should  they  erect  a  green-house  or  conservatory  of  large  dimea- 
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sions,  which  they  will  undoubtedly  do,  to  make  a  fine  display  the  en- 
suinir  winter. 

We  attended  one  of  the  late  meetings  of  the  subscribers;  the  requi- 
site sum  had  not  been  procured,  but  the  most  sanguine  hopes  were  en- 
tertained that  it  would  be.  We  have  no  doubt  ourselves  l)ut  the  snb- 
scription  list  will  be  filled  up  entirely,  and,  when  the  garden  is  laid 
out  and  ready  for  inspection,  that  an  additional  sum  could  be  easily  pro- 
cured. We  hope  it  will,  for  the  amount  to  which  it  is  now  limited, 
$20,000,  is  altogether  too  small,  being  barely  sufficient  to  put  the  land 
in  order,  fence  the  grounds,  and  erect  other  buildings,  including  the 
green-house.  We  have  not  yet  seen  any  plan  of  the  garden,  but  we 
hope  no  one  will  be  adopted  without  it  possesses  considerable  merit  both 
for  its  picturesque  beauty  and  its  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  a  public 
promenade.  It  is  intended,  if  possible,  to  make  preparations  to  set  out  a 
collection  of  dahlias,  so  as  to  have  a  fine  show  even  as  early  as  the 
coming  month  of  August.  We  hope  the  corporation  will  be  organized 
before  our  next  numl)er  appears. — Ed. 

Columbian  Horticultural  Sociehj. — The  fifth  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Columbian  Horticultural  Society,  will  be  holden  in  Washington,  at 
Carusi's  saloon,  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  June.  This  society  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  their  annual  shows  have,  heretofore,  been  of 
the  most  gratifying  description.  We  hope  that  the  secretary  of  the  so- 
ciety, or  Mr.  .Buist,  or  some  other  of  our  friends,  in  Washington,  will 
not  omit  to  send  us  a  detailed  notice  of  the  exhibition. — Ed. 


Art.  IV.    Retrospective  Criticism. 

Comparisons  are  odious. — Mr.  Editor:  If  the  above  motto  had  been 
strictly  adhered  to  you  would  never  have  been  troubled  with  any  re- 
marks from  me.  You  have  an  undoubted  right  to  extol  the  advance- 
ment of  horticulture  either  in  your  own  city  or  in  thatof  any  other;  but, 
in  my  opinion,  you  have  no  right  to  make  comparisons,  and  even  if 
you  had,  the  exercise  of  it  would  only  injure  the  cause  you  pro- 
fess to  advance.  In  reply  to  what  you  say  of  us,  putting  our  "  light 
under  a  bushel,"  I  have  only  to  observe,  that  it  is  true  our  light  has  not 
illuininated  the  pages  of  your  Magazine:  but  is  it  a  fair  inference  that 
we,  on  that  account,  hide  it?  Is  there  not  a  possibility  of  persons  hav- 
ing a  defect  in  the  organs  of  vision  ? — yea,  there  is  a  possibility  of  per- 
sons being  altogether  destitute  of  the  said  organs.  I  make  no  allusions, 
but  only  for  argument's  sake;  the  best  argument,  however,  in  our  favor 
is,  an  appeal  to  facts,  namely,  the  yearly  amount  of  our  sales  of  green- 
house plants,  shrubs,  fruit  and  ornamental  trees.  I  was  going  to  make 
a  "  comparison,"  but  I  forbear, — it  would  be  "odious."  If,  however, 
our  light  is  hid  to  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Horticulture,  we  do 
not  think  it  so  to  others. —  Thomas  Hogg;  New  York,  May,  1838. 

After  the  remarks  we  appended  to  Mr.  Hogg's  former  criticism,  we 
think  it  unnecessary  to  extend  them  at  this  time. 

As  regards  the  yearly  amount  of  sales  of  j)lants,  as  testing  the  ad- 
vancement of  New  York,  in  Horticultural  science,  we  think  it  has  no 
weight  at  all.  With  all  the  advantages  which  it  possesses,  and  the  great 
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number  of  persons  who  visit  the  city,  from  the  East,  the  West,  and 
South,  it  would  be  indeed  singular,  if  the  annual  amount  of  sales  was 
not  very  much  greater  than  that  of  Boston;  even  if  the  collections  in 
the  latter  place  were  much  more  extensive.  But  these  sales  are  not 
composed  of  rare  plants,  excepting  new  and  fine  geraniums,  but  rather 
of  a  great  quantity  of  the  more  common  kinds,  for  which  there  is,  we 
well  know,  a  very  good  demand. 

Passing  over  the  remarks  of  our  correspondent,  wherein  he  doubts  our 
possessing  the  organs  of  vision,  "merely  for  argument's  sake,"  as 
we  do  not  feel  disposed  to  discuss  that  point,  we  leave  the  subject  to  the 
judgment  of  our  readers. — Ed. 


Art.  v.     Great  Horticultural  Society  of  the  Valley  of  the  Hudson. 

By  the  kindness  of  our  correspondent,  A.  J.  D.,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y., 
we  have  been  furnished  with  a  circular,  proposing  the  formation  of  a  Hor- 
licuUural  Society,  to  embrace  the  whole  river  counties  of  the  Hudson. 
We  some  time  since  were  informed  that  a  society  of  this  kind  was  con- 
templated, and  would,  if  possible,  be  carried  into  operation  the  present 
spring.  We  are  exceedingly  happy  to  learn  that  it  is  likely  to  succeed, 
and  that,  from  the  number  of  practical  and  scientific  gentlemen  engaged 
in  its  cause,  it  will  constitute,  by  far,  one  of  the  most  useful  societies  in 
the  country.  We  have  no  room  now  to  make  any  further  remarks,  but 
present  to  our  readers  the  circular,  which  we  are  confident  will  be  read 
with  great  interest.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  addition  to  the  objects  which 
generally  come  within  the  scope  of  such  an  institution,  that  of  furnish- 
ing essays  and  practical  information  is  among  the  most  important.  We 
anticipate  rich  results  from  the  society's  labors,  and  trust  that  through  our 
Magazine,  we  shall  be  enal)led  to  assist  in  disseminating  the  great  mass 
of  useful  and  important  information  which  will  be  brought  together. 

"It  is  proposed,  during  the  present  season,  to  organize  and  establish  an 
association  for  the  promotion  of  horticulture,  on  a  more  extensive  scale 
than  has  yet  been  attempted  in  this  country,  the  whole  of  the  river 
counties  of  the  Hudson  being  the  boundaries  intended  to  be  embraced 
within  the  sphere  of  its  influence,  and  its  active  members  to  be  compos- 
ed of  gentlemen  residing  in  all  these  difterent  counties. 

"  The  advantages  of  such  an  association,  to  the  country  at  large,  and 
to  the  individual  members,  are  highly  obvious.  The  culture  of  the  soil, 
and  the  enjoyments  flowing  from  rural  pursuits,  are  in  themselves  so 
important  and  so  delightful,  as  almost  to  appear  to  be,  the  natural  taste 
or  inclination  of  the  mass  of  mankind.  The  pleasures  of  a  country  life 
are  so  innocent,  so  alluring,  and  so  natural,  that  sooner  or  later,  they  en- 
ter into  every  man's  scheme  of  happiness.  And  horticulture,  in  particu- 
lar, ministering  as  it  does  both  to  the  necessities  and  the  refined  luxuries 
of  life,  pouring  out  before  its  votaries  its  rich  and  abundant  stores,  num- 
berless vegetables,  wholesome  and  nutritious,  a  vast  profusion  of  fruits 
highly  flavored  and  delicious,  and  an  endless  variety  of  singular  and  cu- 
rious plants  and  flowers,  of  surpassing  beauty  and  fragrance,  is  certain- 
ly one  of  the  most  rational  and  agreeable  of  all  pursuits  or  recreations. 
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Its  promotion,  either  as  an  art,  a  science,  or  an  elegant  taste,  conduces 
greatly  to  the  happiness  and  enjoyment  of  country  life.  And  while  it 
adds  largely  to  our  comforts,  it  contril)utes  also  to  tl>e  improvement  and 
embellishment  of  the  country  generally;  tending  at  the  same  time,  to 
attach  us  more  closely  to  our  homes,  and  to  elevate  and  refine  the  char- 
acter of  our  population. 

"The  great  and  incalculable  advantages  of  societies  for  the  promotion 
of  such  pursuits  are  now  too  well  known,  to  require  detailed  enumera- 
tion here.  By  presenting  stinmlants  to  improvement,  by  comparative 
exhibitions,  by  eliciting  and  diffusing  information,  and  by  the  dissemina- 
tion and  interchange  of  rare  and  valuable  fruits,  plants,  or  vegetables, 
they  further  more  powerfully  and  more  constantly  the  objects  aimed  at, 
than  is  possible  by  individual  exertion. 

"Most  of  the  horticultural  societies  hitherto  formed  in  the  U.  States, 
and  especially  in  this  State,  have  probably  been  too  local,  in  their  char- 
acter and  influence.  Embracing  but  a  small  extent  of  soil  and  surface, 
the  objects  and  im])rovements  coming  properly  within  their  scojjc  were 
too  scanty,  and  too  easily  exhausted,  to  keep  up  a  constant  interest  in 
their  proceedings,  and  they  have  consequently  perished,  or  yet  linger  in 
imbecility,  for  want  of  support. 

"It  is  confidently  believed,  by  a  considerable  number  of  gentlemen  re- 
siding on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  that  the  region  of  fine  and  diversi- 
fied country,  composing  the  fertile  valley  of  this  river,  presents  a  grand- 
er and  more  favorable  field  for  the  active  and  prosperous  exertions  of  a 
horticultural  association,  than  can  elsewhere  be  found  in  the  Atlantic 
states,  or  even  in  Europe. 

"The  numerous  fine  country  residences;  the  variety  of  climate,  soils 
and  productions:  the  large  number  of  persons  here  situated  who  take  a 
lively  interest  in  the  arts  of  culture,  united  with  the  unparalleled  facili- 
ty with  which  the  various  articles  can  be  rapidl}^  transported,  to  any 
given  point  throughout  the  whole  river; — all  these  together  distinctly 
point  out  this  section  as  one  admirably  adapted  to  furnish  both  the  ma- 
teriel and  the  members,  for  a  great,  important  and  flourishing  horticul- 
tural association. 

"It  is  proposed,  that  when  the  society  shall  be  fully  established,  there 
shall  be  three  great  annual  meetings  for  the  purposes  of  exhibition,  &c. 
The  vernal  meeting  for  early  vegetation,  the  smaller  fruits,  &.C.;  the 
summer  meeting  for  those  of  a  more  advanced  period;  and  the  autumnal 
meeting,  at  which  the  richest  treasures  of  Pomona  and  Flora  shall  be 
brought  together.  These  meetings  should  take  place  at  three  principal 
points  on  the  river,  in  succession,  viz:  Albany,  New-York,  and  some 
inteniTediate  town,  as  Newburgh  or  Poughkeepsie.  At  these  thrice- 
yearly  meetings,  not  only  would  large  and  splendid  exhibitions  take  place, 
but  addresses  would  be  delivered,  essays  read,  and  practical  information 
brought  forward,  on  various  subjects  in  horticulture.  Seeds,  plants  and 
grafrs  of  valuable  new  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetable  productions, 
could  also  be  distributed  among  the  members,  thus  disseminating  over  a 
large  territory,  valuable  articles  now  oidy  locally  known.  Attempts  at 
the  acclimation  of  various  exotic  species  of  vegetation,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  desirable  new  species,  that  might  become  valua))le  to  the 
country  at  large,  could  also  be  brought  about  by  means  of  such  an  as- 
sociation, in  an  energetic  and  vigorous  manner. 

"Pomology  would  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  leading  subjects,  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  association  would  be  devoted.  The  valley  of  the 
Hudson  abounds  in  the  finest  fruits,  native  and  naturalized  here.  Many 
fine  varieties  have  had  their  origin  here,  which  are  now  celebrated  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  And  many  others  are  to  be  found  in  several  of 
the  counties,  but  little  or  scarcely  at  all  known,  which  are  highly  deserv- 
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ing  of  more  extensive  circulation.  Tiiese  the  association  will  endeavor 
toljrini^  into  notice  and  distribute,  as  well  as  encourage  the  further  in- 
troduction of  all  celebrated  and  valuable  foreign  varieties,  suitable  for 
our  soils. 

"  By  the  comparative  exhibitions  of  the  varions  fruits  and  plants,  pro- 
duced upon  so  extended  a  ran^e  of  country,  new  facts  will  be  elicited 
respecting  their  growth  and  culture,  which  will  undouijtedly  contribute 
much  to  the  promotion  of  scientific  and  practical  horticulture." 


Art.  VI.     Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society. 

We  have  been  favored  with  the  following  report  of  the  first  monthly 
exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  with  a  promise 
that  the  future  ones  shall  be  forwarded  to  us.  We  are  happy  in  thus  being 
able  to  lay  before  our  readers,  the  proceedings  of  our  horticultural 
neighbors  of  Philadelphia,  at  an  early  moment.  The  rejiort  is  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Watson,  the  Secretary,  with  great  care,  and  he  details  every 
article  of  importance.  When  the  great  Horticultural  Society  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Hudson  is  established,  some  notice  of  which  will  be  found 
in  the  present  number,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  give  the  regular  reports 
•of  the  exhibitions  of  that  Society  also.  In  doing  so,  the  progress  of 
horticulture  both  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston,  will  be  kept 
constantly  before  our  readers.  We  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  both 
To  Mr.  AVatson  for  the  report,  and  to  Messrs.  Mackenzie  &,  Buchanan, 
for  their  promptness  in  forwarding  it. — Ed. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  May,  the  President  in  the  chair.  The 
Committee  on  Plants  and  Flowers  awarded  the  premium  to  Robert  Kil- 
vington,  gardener  to  Mr.  Lloyd,  for  the  six  best  auriculas  exhibited  at 
the  Society's  intermediate  meeting  of  the  2d  of  May.  There  were  two 
competitors. 

The  Committee  on  Vegetables  awarded  the  premium  to  Mr.  Chal- 
mers, senior  gardener  to  Mrs.  Stot,  Turner's  Lane,  for  the  three  best 
bunches  of  asparagus;  they  also  awarded  him  an  honorary  premium  for 
some  very  sujierior  sea  kale;  likewise  an  honorary  premium  to  Henry 
Rasche,  gardener  to  Mr.  Borie,  for  some  very  fine  beans,  called  early 
six  weeks,  exhibited  at  the  Society's  intermediate  meeting  of  the  'id  of 
May. 

The  Committee  on  Plants  and  Flowers  awarded  the  premium  this 
evening  for  the  best  display  of  plrmts  in  pots  to  Mr.  Chalmers,  senior 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Stot,  Turner's  Lane,  who  exhibited  Cereus  speciosus, 
[Epiphyllum  speciosum]  Lrbra  coccinea,  Begonm  insignis,  B.  parvifl6- 
ra,  B.  argyrostigma,  Toren«  scabra,  Hoya  carnosa,  Ferbena  Tweedie- 
dna,  Ardisia  crenulata,  Peliaiia  nyctaginiflora,  Fuchsz'a  gracilis,  F.  mi- 
crophylla,  F.  tubiflora,  Gloxinm  rOtila,  3iimulus  Wlipeleri7,^  M.  vari- 
egata,  Calceolaria  comprcssa,  C.  tricolor,  C.  sannjuinea,  i'>iica  «ndro- 
mcdiflora,  Schizanthus  pinnatus,  .Senccio  elegans  all)a,  Swainsonirt  ga- 
legafolia,  Cameih'«  myrtifolia,  Cistus  pur[)iirea,  DianelU  c-.erQlea,  Ta/- 
Ibla  purpurea,  Metrosideros  lanceolata;  Pelargonium  Queen  of  Scots, 
ne  [)!us  ultra,  De  Vere,  capitatum;  yellow  noisette  rose,  monthly  cab- 
bage,  and  a  fine  double  stock.     He  likewise  exhibited  vegetables,  viz. 
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winter  spinnage,  spring  ditto,  two  bunches  of  very  superior  blanclied 
rhubarb,  asparagus,  sea  kale,  early  potatoes,  cauliflowers,  onions,  let- 
tuce, and  mushrooms. 

The  premium  for  the  best  tea  China  roses  was  awarded  to  Andrew 
Dryburgh,  who  exhibited  Rosa  Amie  Vibert,  yellow  Noisette,  Thea 
Madam  Desprez,  yellow  tea,  blush  tea,  R.  Thea  Triumph  de  Luxem- 
bourg, R.  Palavacina,  R.  Admiral  de  Perrie,  R.  Thea  Charles  Des- 
prez, and  R.  Faustine.  There  being  two  competitors,  he  exhibited,  be- 
sides, jRosa  Glorie  de  France,  R.  Glorie  de  Jardin,  R.  I3izarre  de  la  Chi- 
na, R.  Vaestana,  R.  Madam  d'Arbley,  R.  La  bische,  JR.  Moss  de 
Meaux,  R.  Louis  Philippe,  R.  white  Bath  moss,  R.  white  tea,  R.  scar- 
let tea,  R.  Isle  de  Bourbon,  R.  Maria  Leonida,  R.  de  la  Fleche,  d'An- 
gers'  Perpetual,  Grand  Perpetual,  R.  Josephine  Antoinette,  Gesnera 
bulbosa,  Polygala  speciosa,  £uph6rbza  splendens,  Cereus  speciosa, 
[Epiphyllum  speciosum.]  C.  Jenkensoni,  Muraltm  Heisterta,  Swain- 
Bonia  galegafolia,  and  a  fine  green-edged  auricula. 

The  premium  for  the  best  twenty-five  tulips  was  awarded  to  Robert 
Buist,  and  for  the  best  six  to  Alexander  Parker.  There  were  three 
competitors. 

The  premium  for  the  best  American  seedling  rose  was  awarded  to 
McKenzie  &  Buchanan;  a  seedling  from  the  sweet-scented  tea,  being 
in  flower  three  months  after  the  seed  was  sown. 

The  premium  for  the  best  bouquet  was  awarded  to  Robert  Kilving- 
ton. 

The  Committee  on  Vegetables  awarded  the  premium  to  Daniel  Reil- 
ly,  gardener  to  Pierce  Butler,  Esq.,  for  the  best  forced  cauliflowers,  not 
less  than  three. 

The  premium  for  the  best  forced  potatoes,  not  less  than  half  a  peck, 
was  awarded  to  James  M'Kee,  gardener  to  Charles  Chauncey,  Esq. 

The  premium  for  the  best  blanched  rhubarb,  not  less  than  two  bunch- 
es, two  pounds  each,  was  awarded  to  Walter  Wilson,  Burlington,  New 
Jersey- 

The  premium  for  the  best  lettuce  grown  in  New  Jersey,  in  the  open 
ground,  not  Ipss  than  eijiht  heads,  was  awarded  to  James  M'Kee,  gar- 
dener to  C-  Chauncey,  Esq. 

The  premium  for  the  best  display  of  vegetables  that  evening,  was 
awarded  to  James  M'Kee,  who  exhil)ited  three  diflferent  kinds  of  pota- 
toes, lettuce,  blanched  rhubarb,  cauliflowers,  asparagus,  &c.  The  Com- 
mittee likewise  make  honorable  mention  of  the  vegetables  exhil)ited  by 
Mr.  Chalmers,  senior  gardener,  as  being  superior,  especially  the  blanch- 
ed rhubarb;  also,  to  James  Beadle,  gardener,  Turner's  Lane,  esj)ecial- 
ly  his  leeks,  being  the  best  ever  exhibited  before  the  Society;  likewise, 
Robert  Meston,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Roland,  for  his  fine  display,  especial- 
ly the  large  quantity  of  very  superior  mushrooms. 

Robert  Buist  exhibited  "i?6sa  Thea  Marguarette,  Thea  Hortensia, 
yellow  tea,  pink  tea,  Fiichsia  elegans,  Tropa;\)bim  tricolor  var.,  T. 
adiincum,  Rhodochiton  voluhile,  Ferbena  Tweedictma,  F.  arraniana, 
Lancana  fuscata,  Cereus  [Epii)hyllum]  splendens.  Gloxinia  speciosa, 
G.  Candida,  Cytisus  racemosa,  Amarylhs_  Johnsonu',  /'xia  crocata, 
Lechenault/a  formosa,  Diihvynm  floribiinda,  Gnidia  aiirea,  Epidendrum 
Parmenterit,  Oncidium  flavescens,  Polygala  cordata;  and  pelarironi- 
«ms,  viz.  Admiral  Napier,  sujierbissima,  jxirpiirea  caMulea,  Adelina, 
Buist's  Fair  Maria,  Con(|ueror,  Beauty  of  Piiiiadelphia,  and  ))urple 
Perfection,  Diomede,  diversum,  ^V'heeler»^■,  Queen  of  Scots,  ne  plus 
ultra,  Lucifer,  Celestia,  americanum,  tricolor,  Man  of  Ross,  Countess 
of  Munster,  Boll's  General  Washington,  and  six  auriculas.  J?6sa 
Thea  lilacina,  R.  T.  Madam  Desprez,  R.  T.  Triumph  De  Luxem- 
bourg,  R.  Bengal    Triumphant,   yellow   tea,    R.   T.  fragrautissiina, 
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R.  T.  mirabilis,  R.  T.  St.  Claude,   R.  T.  Jaune  Panache,  and  yellow 
Noisette — these  roses  competed  for  the  premium. 

McKenzie  &  Buchanan  exhibited  Amaryllis  JohnsoniV,  Erythrina 
Crista-^alli,  Alstroemerta  tricolor  and  ])elpgrina,  Lechenaiiltm  t'orniosa, 
/udigot'era  coccinea,  Calceolaria  iiite^ritolia,  Tropne^olum  tricolor  var. 
Verbena  Tweedieana,  f^.  chamaedrifolia,  Dodecatheon  integrifolia, 
Fuch.sj'a  microphylla,  Mohernia  odorata,  Lobeh'a  crenis,  Ornithoga- 
luinniveum,  Pelargonium  Lord  Denman,  Adelina,  HevicavUiinum,  di- 
versum,Wheeleri/,  Lucifer,  Belvidere,  Ninn-od,  Navarino,  P.  involucra- 
tuin  superbuin,  P.  Napoleon,  P,  Admiral  Nelson,  P.  Admiral  Napier, 
&c.  Stc. 

The  meeting  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  the  Society  has  ever  had, 
from  the  numerous  well  ke])t  exotics  exhibited,  as  well  as  the  fine  ap- 
pearance of  the  vegetables,  being  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever 
shown  before.  The  cauliflower  and  blanched  rhubarb  were  very  supe- 
rior indeed,  and  does  the  greatest  credit  to  our  gardeners  for  their  great 
zeal  and  ])erseverance  in  bringing  the  culinary  vegetables  to  such  per- 
fection. The  general  ap])earance  of  the  room  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention,  from  the  neat  manner  in  which  the  plants  and  vegetables  were 
arranged.  Greai  merit  is  due  to  the  gentlemen  committee  on  the  room, 
for  the  tasteful  and  appropriate  arrangement  they  have  made  for  the 
benefit  of  the  numerous  ladies  and  gentlemen  that  now  attend  the  meet- 
ings.—  G.  fVatson,  Recording  Secretary,  Philadelphia,  May  19, 
1838. 
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Saturday,  May,  I2th,  193S.— Exhibited.  Fruit :— From  John  B.  Bar- 
stow,  Hanover,  Plymouth  Co.,  fine  specimens  of  Seek-no-further  apples. 
Vegetables: — From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  early  white  spine  cucumbers. 

Read. — A  letter  from  John  Prince,  Esq.,  in  regard  to  some  new  va- 
rieties of  pears;  (it  will  be  found  in  another  page.) 

Presented. — The  report  of  the  committee  on  agriculture,  on  the  me- 
morial of  Dr.  Perrine,  before  Congress,  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Calluni,  treasurer 
of  the  Columbian  Horticultural  Society,  Washington. 

Distributed. — Scions  of  several  new  kinds  of  pears. 

Hon.  Russell  Freeman,  of  Sandwich,  was  admitted  a  corresponding 
member;  and  Joseph  H.  Gardener,  Roxbury,  and  John  Fenno,  Chel- 
sea, subscription  members. 

May,  I9lh. — Exhibited.  Flowers:  From  PTovey  &c  Co.,  benntifiil 
specimens  of  ujnvards  of  twenty  varieties  of  named  hyacinths,  of  which 
the  following  kinds  composed  part: — 

While:  La  Candour  (single,)  Gloria  florum  suprema,  Pyrene,  La 
Gratieuse. 

Blue:  Lord  Wellington,  Habit  Brilliant,  Buonaparte,  Jupiter,  Grand 
Vedette,  L'Emperf)r  (single,)  Comte  de  St.  Priest. 

Red  and  Rosy:  La  Ballaine  (single,)  L'Echitante  Parfait  (single,) 
Comte  de  la  Coste,  Bouijuet  tendre.  General  deTombe,  Mars,  (single.) 

Yelloiv:  La  Heroinr,  Jaune  Pyramide  (single.) 

May  <2(}th. — Exhibited.  From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  specimens  of 
blanched  rhubarb. 
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Art.  VIII.     Faneuil  Hall  Market. 


Roots,  Tubers,  ^c. 

Potatoes,  new  : 

_,  ^  per  barrel, .  . .  . 

C"™™""'^  per  bushel,.... 

_,,  C  per  barrel,    . 

Ch«"^"S'^^^'^  per  bushel,.. 

T>    .       .      ^  per  barrel,,  .  .  . 

E=»^'P°"^'^Jer  bushel,.... 

TVT        a     r       ^  per  barrel,. 
Nova  Scotia,    <  '      ,      ,1 
'    (  per  bushel,. 

Turnips, 

^  C  per  bushel, 

<^°'"'"°"' ^  per  peck,. 


French,  per  bushel, 

Ruta  Baga,  per  bushel, 
Onions : 

))er  bushel, 

red,  per  bunch, , 

white,  per  bunch, .... 

new,  per  bunch 

Beets,  new,  per  bushel,. . 
Carrots,  per  bushel,. .  .    . 

Parsnips,  jier  bushel, 1  00 

Horseradish,  per  pound, 
Radishes,  per  bunch,  .  . 
Shallots,  per  pound,.  .  . . 
Gallic,  per  pound,.  .  . . 


From,    To 


$  cts.  $?  CtS- 


1  00 
40 

1  25 
37.] 

2  00 


none. 
10 

6 
50 
50 


Cabbages,  Salads,  fyc. 

Cabbages,  per  dozen  : 

Savoys, \  none. 

Drumheads, — 

Red  Dutch, — 

Cauliflowers, each, 25 

Brocoli, 25 

Lettuce,  per  head, 3 

Spinach,  per  peck, 17 

Rhubarb,  per  lb 3 

Dandelions,  per  peck, 122 

Turnip  tops,  per  peck, [  20 

Cabbage  sprouts, '  17 

Asj)aragus,  per  bunch, |  8 


1  25 

50 

1  50 
50 

2  50 


37.', 

37^ 

6 

4 

25 

12^ 


Squashes  and  Pumpkins, 

Squashes,  per  pound: 

Lima, 

West  India, 

Winter   crookneck, 


Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs. 


Parsley,  per  half  peck,. 

Sage,  per  pound, 

Marjorum,  per  bunch,. 
Savory,  per  bunch,.  .  .  . 
Spearmint,  per  bunch,. 

Fruits. 


From     To 

I 
^  cts.  $  els. 

i 


Apples,  dessert : 

<~,  C  per  barrel, 'none. 

Common,  <  '       111  I 

'  f  per  bushel, — 


Russets,  jP*^'"^^'' 2  50 

(  per  bushel, 


per  barrel,.  .  . 
per  bushel,.  .  . 


1  50 

none. 


Baldwins, 

Pears: 

■n  ,  ■        ^  per  barrel,, 
Baking,  <  '      111 
"'  (  per  busliel. 

Watermelons,  each,.  .  .  , 

Cucumbers,  each, 17 

Pine-apples,  each, 25 

Grapes,  per  pound 

Malaga, none 

r.      ,       •       <  per  bushel, '3  00 

Cranberries,  <  '             .  1   nn 

I  per  peck, 1  v\) 

^  C  common,  per  doz.       25 

Uranses,  <  xi  1 

°     '   (  Havana,  per  doz.        — 

Lemons,  ]ier  dozen, 20 

Cocoanuts,  each 5 

Shaddocks,  each, 25 

an  el, \5  GO 


Walnuts,  ^  P*"" 


per  bushel, '3  00 


Almonds,  (sweet, )per  pouni: 
Filberts,  per  pound,.... 

Castana, 

English  walnuts,  per  lb. 


12 
4 
4 

5i 


4 

2 

3 

5 

25 

37^ 

17 

20 

6 

12 

6 

12 

6 

3  00 
2  00 


25 
50 


4  00 

m 

75 
25 

I       ^ 

6  CO 

14 


Rem.vrks. — A  continuation  of  mild  weather,  accoiTipanied  with  con- 
siderahle  rain,  and  without  any  frost,  has  contributed  <,freatly  towards 
forwarding  vei,'etation.  And  tiioujrh  the  latter  part  of  April  and  lieirin- 
ning  of  thi.s  month  betokened  a  late  and  very  backward  s])rin£r,  and  con- 
sequently an  unpropitiou.s  season,  the  prospect  is  now  that  a  more 
abundant  crop  of  vesetables  and  fruits  will  be  produced  this  year,  than 
has  been  for  some  time.  Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds,  particularly  th(>  peach, 
have  blossomed  exceeding  full,  and  the  apple  was  never  more  pro- 
fusely covered  with  flowers.  The  weather  has  been  excellent  for  pota- 
toe."?.  Grass  has  set  well,  and  we  have  no  doubt  an  ample  crop  of  hay 
will  be  reaped.  Corn,  thoujrh  pronrcssinaf  slowly,  looks  well. 

The  stock  of  potatoes  has  become  somewhat  reduced,  and  there  has 
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been  but  few  brought  in  lately;  prices  are  therefore  well  sustained;  and 
ill  some  instances  a  slight  advance  is  obtained,  though  we  have  not  al- 
tLM-ed  our  quotations.  Unless  there  are  more  brought  in  soon,  prices 
will  continue  to  rise.  Turnips  are  going  out  of  market;  some  Ru- 
ta  Bagas  remain  yet,  but  there  are  few  others.  Onions  are  quite  scarce; 
none  are  to  be  had  by  the  quantity,  and  but  few  of  the  last  year's  crop 
in  bunches  except  the  reds;  new  ones  come  to  hand,  large  and  fine. 
Radishes  abundant  and  cheap.  Cabbages  of  all  kinds  are  gone.  A  few 
fine  cauliflowers  were  brought  in  this  week,  which  sold  well.  Some  bro- 
colis  have  come  to  hand  in  fine  condition.  Spinach,  dandelions,  and  oth- 
er kinds  of  greens  plentiful  and  well  grown.  Lettuce  has  been  receiv- 
ed of  handsome  quality.  Rhubarb  has  come  to  hand  since  our  last,  and 
in  abundant  quantities,  and  prices  have  fallen  from  seventeen  cents  to 
our  present  quotations.  Asparagus  has  been  tolerably  plentiful,  though 
not  grown  quite  so  prolific,  as  if  the  weather  had  been  slightly  warmer. 
No  squashes  in  the  market  now,  except  the  West  India;  owing  to  the 
lateness  of  the  season  and  the  limited  demand,  prices  for  these  have 
sensibly  declined. 

Apples  are  about  all  gone,  except  russets,  and  of  these,  the  supply 
is  qin"te  small:  for  those  of  fair  quality,  the  quoted  prices  are  obtained, 
which  are  a  considerable  advance  upon  our  last.  Pears  are  nearly  or 
quite  gone.  Of  watermelons  there  has  been  no  late  arrivals.  Cucum- 
bers have  not  been  over  abundant,  and  prices  are  well  sustained.  A 
few  pine  apples  arrived  a  few  days  since,  but  they  are  now  nearly  all 
gone.  No  grapes  to  be  found.  Cranberries  are  very  scarce,  and  prices 
have  advanced  to  a  high  rate.  Oranges  and  lemons  abundant,  and 
j)rices  moderate.  The  stock  of  oranges  is  quite  large. —  Yours,  M.  T. 
Boston,  May  'iSth,  1838. 


HORTICULTURAL  MEMORANDA 

FOR    JtJNE. 


FRUIT    DEPARTMENT. 

Grape  vines  in  the  green-house  or  grapery  will  need  attention.  Do 
not  let  the  new  wood  get  tangled  up,  or  run  together  in  confusion,  but 
keep  every  shoot  which  it  is  intended  to  save,  laid  in  at  its  full  length, 
and  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  or  more  from  each  other.  Nip  oil"  some 
of  the  lowermost  laterals,  and  cut  away  all  superfluous  shoots.  Pre- 
pare to  thin  out  the  branches  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  month.  Give 
frequent  syrin<rings,  and  keep  the  vines  clear  from  all  insects.  Vines 
in  the  open  air  will  flower  this  month.  Be  careful  to  ni])  out  all  buds 
which  will  make  wood,  where  it  is  not  wanted,  as  it  is  better  to  do  so 
than  to  use  the  knife  at  a  later  period.  Cuttings  in  pots  should  now  be 
shifted. 

Peach  trees  in  pots  will  need  careful  watering.  Occasional  supplies 
of  liquid  manure  will  be  of  much  utility. 

Raspberry  plants  should  be  staked,  and  the  shoots  tied  up  neatly,  if 
not  done  before. 
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Straviberry  beds,  where  it  is  very  desirable  to  keep  the  fruit  clean, 
should  have  a  little  clean  straw,  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  between 
the  roots. 

Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  should  be  frequently  looked  over,  so  as  to  see 
if  insects  of  any  kind  are  coiuniitting  depredations  upon  them. 

FLOWER    DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlias.  We  have  before  recommended  the  month  of  June,  as  the 
best  period  for  setting  out  the  plants.  For  a  beautiful  bloom  there  is 
no  doubt  of  its  being,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  favorable.  Those  who 
fear  that  a  dahlia  planted  as  late  as  the  25th  of  June  will  not  bloom, 
are  unacquainted  with  the  plants.  In  our  article  upon  the  dahlia,  (p. 
126,)  we  have  given  some  data  by  which  the  planter  may  be  governed 
in  setting  out  his  roots.  From  the  10th  to  the  25th  is  sufficiently  early. 
Young  plants  in  pots  should  be  turned  out  carefully  into  the  soil,  which 
should  be  well  pulverized,  and  dug  deep. 

Annual  flower  seeds  sown  in  pots  in  hot-beds  should  now  be  trans- 
planted into  the  border.  Many  kinds  may  yet  be  sown,  and  they  will 
flower  well. 

Gladioluses  may  yet  be  planted. 

Chrysanthemums  should  be  potted. 

Hyacinths  should  be  taken  up  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

Ranunculuses  in  bloom  should  be  watered,  if  the  weather  proves  dry. 

Tulips  should  be  taken  up  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

Geraniums  may  be  propagated  from  cuttings  this  month.  Head  down 
the  old  plants. 

Camellias  and  ericas  should  be  placed  out  of  doors  in  a  sheltered  sit- 
uation, with  a  northerly  aspect. 

Verbenas,  petunias,  &c.  in  pots  may  now  be  safely  turned  into  the 
borders. 

Roses  in  pots  will  do  well  plunged  in  the  border,  or  in  clumps  to- 
gether. 

Perennial  flower  seeds  maybe  sown  with  success  any  time  this  month. 
Tie  up  and  prune  old  plants  of  all  irregular  or  unsightly  shoots. 

Chinese  primrose  seeds  should  be  now  sown  to  obtain  good  plants 
for  next  winter. 

Trevirana  coccinea:  plants  potted  off  into  thumb  pots  in  March, 
should  now  be  shifted  into  the  next  size. 

Carnations,  in  pots,  should  be  top  dressed  with  rich  soil. 

VEGETABLE    DEPARTMENT. 

Peas.  Sow  for  a  succession  crop.  The  blue  imperial  or  dwarf  mar- 
row are,  both,  fine  kinds. 

Cucumbers  in  frames  should  have  good  attention,  and  the  vines  prop- 
erly trained. 

Lettuce  should  be  transplanted  into  rich  soil  to  make  large  heads. 

Celery  plants  raised  in  pots,  and  pricked  out  into  beds,  should  be 
transplanted  where  they  are  to  stand  to  make  their  growth.  Let  the 
situation  be  moist  and  the  soil  rich. 
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ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.      The  Picturesque  in  Floriculture.     By  X. 

To  an  observant  admirer  of  nature,  incidents,  seemingly  trivial 
to  others,  present  to  his  eye  objects  of  beauty  or  valuable  hints 
for  improvement.  We  were  led  to  the  above  remarks  by  the 
casual  discovery  of  a  subject,  imitatively  introduced  into  floricul- 
ture, to  give  effect  to  the  garden,  or  facilitate  the  cultivation  of 
delicate  plants.  A  pleasant  ramble  up  a  mountain  ravine  in 
the  bed  of  a  foaming  and  noisy  brook,  suggested  many  reflec- 
tions, agreeable  enough  to  our  taste  for  the  beauties  of  nature's 
peculiar  economy,  but  detracting  not  a  little  from  a  favorite 
pursuit — the  rearing  of  flowers.  What  florist  could  group 
with  such  exquisite  loveliness  and  picturesque  effect  those  scar- 
let columbines,  and  intermingle  that  spreading,  snowy-flowered 
ci?cta3^rt,  or  bend  over  the  mirrored  basin  the  cylindric  racemes  of 
wild  cherry,  or  clothe  with  tinted  variety  the  wet  rocks  with 
lighter  and  darker,  and  brown  and  purple  mosses,  or  cause  to 
sparkle  with  the  beaded  spray  of  the  torrent  such  green  and  lobed 
Marchantea3,  hiding  themselves  under  the  dripping  rocks,  and 
seeking  in  an  always  humid  atmosphere  a  proper  sustenance? 
Show  us  the  arboriculturist  who  could  hang  in  midair,  high  above 
our  heads,  in  the  rifts  and  crevices  of  precipice,  the  dark  juni- 
per, the  stiff  cedar,  the  sylvan  beech,  the  light  green  and  needle- 
leaved  pine,  now  suiting  to  the  circumstances  of  the  situation 
some  crooked  and  gnarled  stem  and  root,  now  inclining  towards 
the  horizon  an  entire  trunk,  and  now  shooting  into  upper  air  a 
feathery  crest?  Who  would  not  envy  us  our  skill,  could  we 
combine,  by  the  aid  of  analytic  process  and  nice  manipulation, 
such  varieties  of  soils  observable  in  that  nairow  area,  suited  and 
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exactly  adapted  to  its  peculiar  plant?  What  lover  of  ferns  would 
not  strive  to  imitate  the  method  of  growing  such  delicate  maiden 
hair,  such  slender  and  Hexile  showy  stemmed  ./isplenium,  or  its 
co-species,  with  purplish  stripe  and  smaller  leaflets,  seen  just  at 
the  bottom  of  that  cleft,  or  the  fragile  and  light  Nephrodium,  or 
the  rooting-fronded  walking  fern,  whose  lanceolate  leaf  will  meas- 
ure the  goodly  length  of  twelve  honest  and  lawful  inches?  Such 
Chelone,  and  Lobelia,  Eupatoriwm,  and  a  host  of  inhabitants  of 
running  streams  or  plashy  water-courses!  Such  tufts  of  slender, 
nodding,  cerulean  tinted  hare-bells,  whose  linear  and  lance-shaped 
foliage  investing  their  flower-stems,  sorely  puzzles  the  young 
botanist  in  quest  of  the  meaning  of  the  epithet  round- leafed,  so 
cunningly  has  our  little  flower  concealed  from  passing  remark  its 
tiny  and  almost  orbicular,  radical  appendages!  Verily,  the  ef- 
forts of  the  garden  sink  into  almost  insignificance,  compared  with 
the  unrestrained,  untutored  luxuriance  of  nature!  Our  clumps 
of  trees,  by  "fives  and  sevens,"  to  denote  by  irregularity  an  ap- 
proach to  nature,  are  sorry  imitations  of  yonder  masses  of  rich 
forest  growth.  Produce  by  art  such  a  family  group  as  these 
thirteen  straight  and  perfectly  united  lindens,  so  curiously  though 
slightly  radiating  from  a  common  centre,  each  a  sister  stem  of 
nearly  equal  growth  and  years!  Or  show  me,  from  your  nursery 
bed,  an  azalea  of  such  vivid  rose,  and  with  such  innumerable 
flowers;  or,  by  application  of  knife  and  ligature,  by  incision  and 
distortion  of  branches,  exhibit  an  equal  and  a  rival  to  that  crook- 
ed and  fantastic  broad-leaved  laurel,  whose  foliage,  amid  sun  and 
shower,  winter  and  summer,  is  so  glossy  green,  and  whose  peri- 
odical inflorescence  is  so  magnificent!  Or  where  the  rhododen- 
dron of  Nepaul,  with  its  glorious  varieties  of  hybrid  parentage, 
so  pre-eminent  in  stature,  so  rich  in  foliage,  and  so  delicate  in 
flower  as  yonder  tall  and  ancient  individual,  whose  summit  and 
base  exhibit  its  pyramidal  heads  of  light  rosy  blossoms,  the  pride 
of  the  American  northern  swamps? 

After  passing  objects  of  interest  and  beauty  in  our  ramble 
just  now  mentioned,  our  attention  was  agreeably  directed  to  a 
curious  natural  rock-work,  for  such  we  may  call  an  irregular  and 
large  stone  of  ten  or  more  feet  high,  covered  with  profuse  vege- 
tation. The  corroding  tooth  of  time  and  the  presence  of  oxide 
of  iron  had  decomposed  portions,  presenting  several  and  singular 
shades  and  forms.  Where  there  was  an  absence  of  soil,  minute 
lichens  and  pretty  mosses  had  taken  possession.  Such  were  the 
elegant  i?ryum  roseum,  and  the  more  common  Anictangium, 
Parmelia  tartarea  and  Endocarpon(?)  sp.  Then  of  the  more 
familiar  plants  was  a  succession  of  vernal  and  autumnal.  We 
noticed  the  fimbriated  Mitella,  Aquilegia  canadensis,  e'^^rum  tri- 
phyllum,  Convallaria  racemosa;  Corydalis  cucullata,  J-^iola  pu- 
bescens;  Convallaria  biflora,  Aralia  nudicaulis,  Cerastium  vul- 
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gktiim,  Thalictrum  divicum;  a  sparsely  flowering  grass;  two  or 
more  species  of  -S'olidago;  Helianthus  and  Harpalyce;  Amphi- 
carpa,  several  ferns,  and  a  vigorous  young  ash,  all  comprised  in 
so  small  a  space,  and  each  in  fine  condition!  Such  a  rock-work, 
of  such  unique  character,  would  grace  any  collection,  and  give  a 
most  charming  effect  to  the  parterre  and  border.  A  rude  pile 
of  stones  of  every  mineral  and  geological  character,  and  often 
of  factitious  origin,  with  shreds  of  pottens,  or  corols  and  shells  of 
ocean  birth,  may  be  seen  as  specimens  of  a  bad  taste  in  our  oth- 
erwise pretty  gardens  ;  while,  should  not  an  overgrowth  of 
crowded  pets  prevent,  every  vile  weed  may  be  found  in  native 
luxuriance,  taking  quiet  possession,  to  the  injury  of  more  valuable 
and  tenderer  plants.  A  stone  covered  with  some  moss  is  an  ob- 
ject of  importance  in  itself  to  merit  care,  and  by  some  trifling 
pains  many  fine  varieties  might  be  rendered  subservient  to  the 
beautifying  and  adorning  of  a  proper  and  pleasing  addition  to  the 
flower  garden,  the  rock-work.  We  think  that  error  is  commit- 
ted in  giving  too  great  depth  of  soil  to  such  fabrics,  and  that  a 
thinner  and  richer  pabulum,  spread  with  care  on  their  surface 
and  insinuated  into  their  crevices,  would  suit  the  nature  of  such 
plants  as  thrive  best  under  this  treatment.  This  seems  to  be 
clearly  denoted  in  the  natural  structure  of  precipice  and  beetling 
crag;  and  from  what  more  correct  sources  could  we  derive  in- 
struction.'' The  picturesque  in  gardening  is  not  to  be  studied  in 
books  and  treatises,  but  the  rather  to  be  sought  in  the  guide  and 
prototype  of  a  native  flora  and  its  own  peculiar  habits.  A  gi- 
gantic growth  and  a  precise  configuration  may  be  highly  desira- 
ble in  the  production  of  floral  art;  but  give  us,  we  say,  the  lux- 
uriance of  nature  and  its  own  free  unconstrained  beauty,  even 
should  its  flowers  have  a  few  petals  the  less,  or  their  size  be 
more  din)inutive. 

X. 


Art.  II.  A  Catalogue  of  Ericas  (or  Jieaths)  in  the  collection 
of  JMr.  Towne,  Snowhill  Street^  Boston.  Communicated  by 
Mr.  TowNE. 

Agreeable  to  promise  T  herewith  hand  you  a  list  of  such  spe- 
cies and  varieties  of  the  £rica,  as  I  suppose  that  I  have  in  my 
small  collection;  with  the  remark,  however,  that  the  intolerable 
practice  with  venders   of  plants  (o  multiply  names,  is  of  late  so 
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common,  that  it  is  difficult  for  any  one  to  know  what  he  possess- 
es. I  have  one  variety  which  I  have  received  under  five,  and 
another  under  no  less  than  seven,  difi'erent  names;  and  many  oth- 
ers have,  after  a  careful  nursing  for  three  or  four  years,  proved 
mere  synonyms.  These  errors  are  truly  vexatious,  and  cal- 
culated to  do  much  injury  to  the  cause  of  floriculture,  as  they 
operate  greatly  to  the  discouragement  of  those  who  wish,  and 
would  willingly  go  to  any  reasonable  expense  and  trouble  to  pos- 
sess, a  fine  collection  of  this  lovely  plant.  The  evil  of  multiply- 
ing names  is  not  peculiar  to  this  country,  but  is,  I  have  reason 
to  believe,  practised  in  Europe  to  a  sinful  extent. 

In  this  list  I  have  omitted  all  which  I  know  to  be  synonyms, 
and  have  noted  those  which  have  flowered  with  me,  the  names 
of  which,  I  presume,  are  correct. 

jErica  *arb6rea 


—  *arb6rea  var.  nov. 

—  *herljacea 

—  *aijstralis 

—  tandromedff/Zora 

—  tardens 

—  arbutiflora 

—  flbietiiia 

—  BonpIandi«?ia 

—  *baccans 

—  Bowieaw« 

—  *canaliculata 

—  *conciiina 

—  conferta 
— -  *ciliaris 

—  cruenta  superba 

—  coccinea 

—  coccinea  grandiflora 

—  *cinerea  pallida 

—  *cinerea  riibra 

—  *caliuna 

—  *caffra    [?] 

—  fcapitata 

—  concolor 

—  cerinthoides 

—  curviflora  rubra 

—  carniula[?] 

—  calycina 

—  excorticata 

—  epistomia 

—  tp''andifl6ra 

—  gilva 

—  *gracili3 

—  *hispidula 

—  ignesceiis 

—  *inibricata 

—  *longifl6ra 

—  *leucanthera 

—  *metula3flora 

—  *mcditcrranca 

—  *maium()sa  pallida 

—  'mamniosa  rubra 


£rica  mammosa  purpurea 

—  *niultifl6ra 

—  margaiitacea 

—  Monsonmwa 

—  nigrita 

—  niarita  [r] 

—  *purpurea 

—  *pubescens  minor 

—  *pubescens  major 

—  pinea. 

—  Phikenetu 

—  Plukenetia     [probably    syn, 

with  Plukeiietu] 

—  *Pers6luta 

—  *Pers6luta  rubra 

—        alba 

—  pulchella 

—  palucida 

—  Parmenteriwna 

—  frubida 

—  reticulata 

—  rubens 

—  *ramentacea 

—  Sebana  rubra 

—  fSebana  liltea 

—  Savile^na  major 

—  spiaria 

—  *tubifl6ra 

—  tubulkta 

—  Tetralix  alba 

—  *  Tetralix  rubra 

—  urceolaris 

—  fventricosa 

—  f  ventricosa  superba 

—  ventric6sa  erecta 

—  vagans 

—  vestita  coccinea 

—  veslita  major 

—  versicolor 

—  *versicolor  glutinosa 

—  viridiflora 

—  vise  aria 
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With  many  other  seedling  varieties  which  have  not  flowered 
with  me,  and  that  I  do  not  know  the  name  of. 

Those  marked  thus  *  have  flowered  in  my  collection. 
Those  marked  thus  f  are  now  in  flower. 

lours, 

J.   TOWNE. 

Boston.,  June.,  1838. 

The  above  list  of  ericas  in  Mr.  Towne's  choice  collection, 
will  convey  to  all  lovers  of  this  elegant  tribe  of  plants,  some  idea 
of  the  number  of  species  and  varieties  already  introduced  into 
the  country.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  that  there  existed,  in 
our  collections,  but  a  limited  number  of  difierent  kinds.  Being 
one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  plants  to  introduce,  from  their  in- 
ability to  stand  a  long  voyage,  the  accession  of  new  ones  has 
been  very  slow.  And  it  has,  we  believe,  been  mostly  by  the 
means  of  seeds,  that  the  greater  number  enumerated  m  Mr.  Towne's 
collection  have  been  procured.  We  know  that  several  of  them 
exist  in  our  gardens  only  by  this  mode.  With  the  increasing 
taste  for  this  fine  group,  we  shall  look  for  a  still  greater  addition 
to  the  number  already  cultivated,  and  we  hope  nurserymen, 
though  heretofore  unsuccessful,  will  not  yet  wholly  give  up  their 
attempts  to  introduce  plants,  many  of  the  most  charming  kinds  of 
which  rarely  or  never  produce  seeds  in  England. 

Mr.  Towne's  collection  was  made,  in  the  first  instance,  to  as- 
certain, rather,  whether  the  erica  could  not  be  grown  without  the 
great  pains,  which,  it  has  been  frequently  stated,  are  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  be  observed  in  the  growth  of  the  plants  than  with  the  idea 
of  making  a  large  collection.  Having  fully  satisfied  himself  that 
they  are  as  freely  cultivated  as  many  other  green-house  plants, 
he  continued  to  increase  the  number  of  varieties  and  species,  un- 
til the  present  number  has  been  accumulated.  That  the  erica 
can  be  successfully  cultivated,  there  is  no  doubt,  and  that,  too, 
with  but  little  more  than  ordinary  management,  which  care  in 
the  choice  of  the  soil,  and  potting  the  plants,  and  a  temperature 
not  too  warm  during  winter,  are  all  that  need  be  observed  in  the 
growth  of  the  plants.  Probably  no  cultivator  in  this  country, 
either  amateur  or  nurseryman,  has  enjoyed  a  greater  degree  of 
success  in  the  growth  of  this  tribe,  than  Mr.  Towne.  We  have 
had  occasion  to  make  mention  of  the  health  and  vigor  of  his 
plants  several  times,  and  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  repeat  the 
same  here.  An  uninterrupted  series  of  flowers  is  now  obtained 
throughout  the  whole  year. 

Were  we  to  select  but  one  group  of  plants  for  cultivation,  we 
are  inclined. to  believe  that  we  should  take  the  erica.  Small  in 
stature,  beautiful  in  form,  perpetually  clothed   with  verdure  and 
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with  flowers  of  every  shape  and  hue,  we  know  not  what  other 
can  afford  the  same  attraction,  at  all  and  every  season  of  the  year. 
There  is  a  delicacy  in  the  blossoms  of  some  of  the  species,  to 
be  found  in  but  lew  plants;  in  others,  the  cameUia  itself  will 
scarcely  vie  with  the  brilliancy  of  its  tinls.  Every  species  is 
interesting,  even  the  old  mediterranea,  one  of  the  most  common 
of  all. 

We  have  already  given  Mr.  Russell's  first  paper  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  £riceag,  and  the  others  will  soon  follow.  Mr.  Towne's 
treatment  corresponds  very  nearly  to  Mr.  Russell's  mode.  His 
house  is  light  and  airy,  being  a  span  roof,  and  well  adapted  to 
their  good  preservation  during  the  winter  season.  Indeed  this  is 
one  important  thing  in  the  growth  of  heaths;  the  plants  should 
stand  near  the  glass,  and  the  house  should  be  so  constructed  as 
to  admit  of  free  ventilation,  at  all  times.  They  require  but  very 
little  heat,  and  it  is  better  that  the  temperature  should  fall  as  low 
as  33°  or  35°  than  to  be  kept  up  to  50°  or  55°  with  fire  heat, 
and  the  plants  often  standing  near  the  flues.  A  cold  and  dry  tem- 
perature will  grow  heaths  in  the  greatest  perfection. 

As  a  guide  to  amateurs  and  others  forming  collections  of  heaths, 
we  give  the  following  list  of  kinds,  which  will  flower  in  succes- 
sion all  the  year.  A  plant  or  two  of  each  in  a  collection,  will 
afford  blossoms  every  day  in  the  year.  They  are  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  period  of  their  flowering: — 


Ei'lca.  resinosa 

—  Persoluta 

—  arborea 

—  concolor 

—  Bowiedna 

—  caffra  (?)      .      . 

—  pubescens 

—  baccans 

—  tubiflora 

—  ardens 

—  grandifiora    . 

—  cruenta 

—  versicolor 

—  ampulldcea    . 

—  ventricosa 

—       superba 

■ —  Savilertna 

—  ramentcicea    . 

—  ciliaris 

—  pine'd 

—  cernua 

—  cerinthoides  .     . 


from  Jan.  to  June 
.     Feb.  to  May 
.     Feb.  to  May 
.     Feb.  to  May 
.     March  to  June 

^^arch  to  June 

March  to  Nov. 

April  to  June 
.  April  to  July 
.  April  to  June 
.     May  to  Sept. 

May  to  Sept. 
.  May  to  Nov. 
.     June  to  Aug. 

June  to  Sept. 

June  to  Sept. 

July  to  Aug. 

July  to  Dec. 

July  to  Nov. 

Aug.  to  Dec. 

Aug.  to  Dec. 

Sept.  to  June 
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£rica  mammosa      .  .  .  Sept.  to  jMarch 

—  verticilldta     .  .  .  Sept.  to  March 

—  colorans  .  .  •  Oct.  to  June 

—  concinna        .  .  .  Oct.  to  Nov. 

—  Monsonidna  .  .  Oct.  to  May. 

We  hope  the  cuhivation  of  this  fine  tribe  will  rapidly  increase, 
and  that  jNlr.  Towne's  list  of  species  and  varieties,  as  showing 
what  kinds  are  already  known  in  our  gardens,  together  with  Mr. 
Russell's  articles  upon  the  treatment  of  the  plants,  will  afford  all 
the  aid  that  is  necessary  to  enable  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  heaths,  to  commence  their  cultivation. — Ed. 


Art.  III.     Experiments  on  the  Vegetation  of  Hose  Seeds.     By 
R.  Bui  ST,  Florist,  &.c.,  Philadelphia. 

Sir, — Some  time  last  year  I  observed  in  your  Magazine,  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  two  of  your  correspondents,  in  re- 
gard to  the  vegetating  of  rose  seeds.  I  then  determined  on 
.sowing  some  of  the  many  varieties,  and  send  you  the  result  of 
my  experiments. 

No.  1.  Seeds  of  Rosa,  indica  odoruta,  or  tea  rose,  were  sown 
on  the  first  of  December,  1837,  and  vegetated  in  a  temperature 
of  between  58°  and  65°  Fahr.,  in  from  six  weeks  to  three 
months,  coming  up  occasionally  during  that  period;  the  most  of 
them  have  now  bloomed,  but  not  sufficiently  strong  to  determine 
their  character. 

No.  2,  of  the  same  seed,  and  picked  at  the  same  time,  was 
kept  four  weeks  in  sand,  and  sown  on  the  ninth  of  January,  J  838, 
and  vegetated  generally  in  seven  weeks.  The  plants  grew  strong- 
er and  flowered  better  than  No.  1,  although  treated  in  the  same 
manner. 

No.  3,  seeds  of  the  same,  kept  in  sand  till  the  first  of  February, 
and  sown  in  pots  and  placed  in  dung  or  manure  hot-bed,  vegetat- 
ed beautifully  in  six  weeks,  temperature  from  G5°  to  75°  Fahr., 
and  are  now  promising,  in  growth,  bloom  and  character,  to  sur- 
pass Nos.  1  and  2. 

No.  4,  seeds  of  Lamar(jue  Noisette  rose,  collected  from  the 
plant  in  the  open  air  in  January,  1838,  and  sown  along  with  those 
of  No.  3,  vegetated  at  the  same  time  and  have  grown  much 
-Stronger  than  any  of  the  preceding,  but  only  as  yet  three   out  of 
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four  plants  have  bloomed,  and  strange  as  it  may  appear,  (you 
know  the  parent  to  be  a  large  white,)  one  of  those  which  flow- 
ered is  a  deep  rose  color  and  perfectly  double.  It  perhaps 
may  be  desirable  to  say  that  the  soil  used  was  sand,  loam,  and 
leaf  mould,  in  equal  proportions,  and  watered  with  pure  river 
water. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

R.  BuisT. 

Philadelphia,  June,  1838. 

The  above  experiments,  by  so  successful  a  practitioner  as  Mr. 
Buist,  will  at  once  set  at  rest  all  doubts  respecting  the  time  usu- 
ally required  to  vegetate  seeds  of  roses,  of  the  Chinese  varieties. 
We  hope  Mr.  Boll,  or  other  of  our  friends,  will  give  us  the  re- 
sults of  experiments  upon  the  vegetating  of  hardy  rose  seeds, 
which,  Mr.  Buist  thinks,  (see  vol.  Ill,  p.  315,)  require  a  much 
longer  time  to  vegetate,  than  the  Chinese  varieties.  The  exper- 
iments now  detailed  confirm  Mr.  Boll's  statement,  (III,  p.  216.) 
But  Mr.  Russell,  who  doubted  the  blooming  of  roses,  at  the  ear- 
ly age  of  four  months  from  the  seed,  intended  his  remarks  to  ap- 
ply to  hardy  varieties. 

The  sport  of  the  progeny  of  the  Lamarque  rose,  noticed  by 
Mr.  Buist,  is  very  remarkable.  Such  things  are  frequent  in  the 
dahlia,  carnation,  &.c.,  but  are  probably  rare  in  the  rose.  A  de- 
scription of  the  above  named  seedlings,  would  undoubtedly  be 
acceptable  to  our  readers,  should  they  prove  to  be  valuable 
kinds. — Ed. 


Art.  IV.     On  the   Cultivation  of  the  Trevirdnn.  coccinea. 
By  the  Editor. 

One  of  the  prettiest  plants  of  which  our  gardens  or  green- 
houses can  boast,  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  is  the  Treviruna  coc- 
cinea, or  Cyrilla  pulchella  of  Herit.  It  flowers  from  the  month  of 
August  to  October,  and  when  well  managed  presents  a  gay  and 
brilliant  appearance,  by  the  profusion  of  its  scarlet  corols,  through- 
out that  season  of  the  year.  It  is  an  old  plant  in  English  collections, 
though  it  is  not  very  generally  disseminated  in  our  gardens — cer- 
tainly not  half  so  widely  as  it  should  be — but  we  attribute  this 
to  be,  as  with  many  other  fine  things,  from  a  want  of  a  knowledge 
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both  of  the  plant  itself  and  of  its  mode  of  treatment.  No  col- 
lection should  be  without  it,  and  in  order  that  all  may  flower  it 
easily,  who  once  possess  it,  we  have  thought  a  few  remarks  upon 
its  cultivation  not  inapplicable  at  this  time. 

The  plant  has  small  imbricated  roots,  partaking  somewhat  of 
the  character  of  small  bulbs;  these  are  thrown  up  around  the 
main  stem  of  the  plants,  both  at  the  time  and  after  its  period  of 
flowering.  After  the  plant  has  dropped  its  blossoms,  and  the 
leaves  begin  to  assume  a  decaying  tinge,  these  imbricated  roots 
continue  to  enlarge,  and,  when  they  have  acquired  a  little  size,  re- 
main so  during  the  dormant  season,  which  is  from  December  to 
IMarch.  During  this  period  the  plant  should  be  kept  from  the 
frost,  and  without  any  water,  in  a  dry  situation;  if  in  a  green-house, 
on  a  dry  shelf;  or  if  in  a  cellar,  where  there  is  no  dampness. 
Here  they  may  remain  till  wanted. 

Early  in  the  month  of  March,  the  plants  should  be  taken  from 
the  pots,  and  all  the  soil  shaken  from  the  roots;  then  select  out 
the  strongest  of  the  imbricated  roots,  and  put  one  of  each  in  a  thumb 
pot,  in  a  compost  composed  of  half  loam,  one  fourth  leaf  mould, 
and  one  fourth  heath  soil,  with  a  small  portion  of  sand,  or  in  some- 
thing near  these  proportions.  After  the  roots  are  potted,  give 
them  a  light  watering,  and  place  the  pots  in  a  hot-bed,  if  one  is 
at  hand,  or,  if  one  is  not  convenient,  a  warm  part  of  the  green- 
house or  the  parlor.  They  will  soon  start  to  grow,  though  slow- 
ly at  first;  but  by  the  first  of  May,  they  will  have  advanced  suffi- 
ciently to  be  shifted  into  No.  1  pots,  using  the  same  soil  as  for 
the  first  potting;  the  middle  of  June,  or  thereabouts,  again  shift 
them  into  No.  2  pots,  using  the  same  compost  as  before.  They 
will  now  grow  more  rapidly,  and  if  placed  in  the  green-house,  in 
an  airy  situation,  will  soon  fill  the  pots  with  roots.  In  want  of 
a  green-house,  the  plants  may  be  placed  in  the  open  air,  at  this 
season,  or  if  it  is  desired  to  grow  them  to  greater  perfection,  a 
hot-bed  in  which  the  heat  is  partially  exhausted  will  be  an  excel- 
lent situation. 

By  the  middle  of  July,  or  from  that  period  to  the  first  of  Aug- 
ust, the  plants  should  be  shifted  for  the  last  time  into  their  flow- 
ering pots.  For  this  purpose  No.  3  pots  should  be  selected. 
Make  use  of  the  same  soil  as  at  first  and  all  finished,  until  the 
plants  have  passed  their  bloom  and  begin  to  throw  oft'  their  foli- 
age. It  is  necessary  to  observe  the  following  directions,  in  the 
potting,  watering,  and  general  management  of  the  plants. 

Potting. — The  compost  for  the  plants  should  be  well  mixed 
together,  and  well  broken  up,  but  not  sifted.  At  the  first  potting 
of  the  roots  allow  a  good  quantity  of  potsherds  for  drainage; 
and  at  each  succeeding  shift  of  the  plants,  be  careful  to  allow  a 
good  drainage.  Press  the  soil  down  firm  around  the  roots,  each 
time  of  repotting. 
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Water. — When  the  plants  are  first  potted  they  will  require  but 
a  very  small  quantity  of  water,  just  enough  to  keep  them  in  a  veg- 
etating state;  to  give  an  abundance  as  early  in  the  season  as 
March,  would  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  young  roots.  When 
the  plants  have  made  shoots  an  inch  high  or  so,  with  five  or  six 
or  more  leaves,  the  quantity  should  be  increased;  but  the  best 
way  to  administer  it  at  this  period,  is  by  means  of  the  syringe. 
If  standing  in  the  hot-house,  or  hot-bed,  let  the  plants  be  well 
syringed  every  day  in  fine  weather;  but  if  in  the  green-house  or 
parlor,  it  may  be  well  to  be  somewhat  cautious,  and  not  to  apply 
too  much  until  May  or  June.  When  the  plants  are  in  bloom, 
they  delight  in  a  good  supply  of  this  element  at  the  roots.  As 
the  plants  begin  to  drop  their  flowers,  water  should  be  gradually 
withheld,  and,  by  the  latter  part  of  November,  may  be  dispensed 
with  altogether. 

By  observing  these  rules  the  plants  will  grow  vigorously,  and 
if  the  management  has  been  judicious  they  will  be  about  eighteen 
inches  high  when  in  blooms,  well  branched  from  the  bottom,  and 
covered  with  flowers  from  the  surface  of  the  pot  to  the  tip  of 
every  branch.  Tie  the  main  stem  of  each  plant  to  a  neatly  made 
stick,  painted  green. 

When  they  have  done  blooming,  set  the  pots  in  a  dry  place, 
underneath  the  stage,  or  in  some  other  situation  where  they  will 
receive  the  light,  as  before  advised.  Look  at  them  occasionally 
during  the  winter,  to  see  that  they  are  in  good  order. 

Trusting  that  these  few  remarks  will  call  the  attention  of  ama- 
teurs and  others  to  this  showy  plant,  and  that  we  shall  oftener  see 
it  in  collections  of  plants,  we  submit  them  to  our  readers. 


Art.  V.  J^otices  of  neio  and  beautiful  Plants  fgured  in  the 
London  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Magazines;  with  some 
Account  of  those  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens. 

Edwards's  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and 
Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  eight  figures  of  Plants 
and  Shrubs.  In  monthly  numbers;  4s.  colored,  3s.  plain.  Ed- 
ited by  John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  University  of  London. 

Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine,  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  con- 
taining eight  plates.     In  monthly  numbers;  3s.  6d.  colored,  3s. 
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plain.     Edited   by    Sir   W.  J.    Hooker,  L.L.    D.,   F.    R.    A., 

and  L.  S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow. 

Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants. 
Each  number  containing  four  colored  plates.  In  monthly  num- 
bers; '2s.  6d.  each. 

The  Horticultural  Journal,  FlorisVs  Register,  and  Royal  Ladies' 
Magazine.  Dedicated  to  the  Queen,  Patroness,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Errol,  President,  and  the  Vice  Presidents  of  the 
Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists  and  Amateurs.  In  monthly 
8vo.  numbers,  with  a  plate;  Is.  each. 

Floricultural  Intelligence. — We  stated,  in  our  last  number,  that 
Mr.  Lowell  brought  home  with  him,  on  his  return  from  the  West 
Indies,  several  kinds  of  cactuses.  We  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  them  since  we  gave  that  notice,  and  they  all  look  in  good 
condition,  and  will  make  strong  plants.  Among  the  number  are 
opunlias,  echinocactuses,  &c.  &lc.  Some  are  quite  curious. 
Mr.  Lowell  has  one  which  he  procured  under  the  name  of  trian- 
gularis, and  which  appears  quite  different  from  the  species  culti- 
vated, by  the  same  name,  in  the  collections  of  this  country. 
The  furrows  on  the  stem  are  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  plant  in 
Mr.  Lowell's  possession.  In  addition  to  these,  Mr.  Lowell 
brought  home  seven  species  of  palms,  and  several  orchidaceous 
plants,  including  some  oncidiums,  &c.  Stc.;  also  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  Musa  rosacae^a,  which  has  a  most  superb  inflorescence. 
These,  with  several  dozen  pine-apple  plants,  and  other  things, 
are  doing  well,  and,  under  the  care  of  INIr.  Lowell's  gardener, 
will  no  doubt  soon  become  strong  and  vigorous  plants. 

Dicotyledonous,  Polypetalous,  Plants. 

'^lalvdcecR. 
A  beautiful  new  seedling  hibiscus  is  figured  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Journal  for  May.  The  flower  is  of  a  pale  pink,  handsome- 
ly shaped,  and  measures  upwards  of  five  inches  in  diameter. 
No  description  is  appended  to  the  plate.  It  is  stated  to  have 
been  raised  by  Mr.  Fuller.  It  will  be  a  very  good  addition  to 
collections. 

Tcrns/romiacea;. 

CAME'LLM. 

Some  very  fine  new  varieties  have  lately  been  produced  in  Eng- 
land, and  exhibited  at  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Society  and  Cen- 
tral School  of  Horticulture  and  Agriculture.  Throe  of  them  are 
stated  to  be  of  the  most  beautiful  form,  and  very  double.  Only 
one  of  the  kinds  has  been  named,  and  this  is  called  the  iiosa  Vic- 
toria; the   color  is  a  bright  rose.     One  of  the   others  is  a  dark- 
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red  flower,  and  the  third  partakes  of  a  character  between  the  two 
first;  being  darker  than  ^osa  Victoria,  and  hghter  than  the  oth- 
er. All  three  are  stated  to  be  worthy  a  place  in  the  most  select 
collections;  but  it  will  be  a  long  period  before  they  can  be  pro- 
duced at  a  reasonable  rate. 

C.  japonica  var.  Lawrenceidwa,  is  the  name  of  a  very  fine  new 
variety  which  has  flowered  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Lowe  & 
Co.,  Clapton.     It  is  said  to  be  beautiful. 

The  Louis  Philippe  and  Cardinal  camellias,  both  of  which  we 
noticed  some  time  since,  are  oflered  for  sale,  one  at  three  and 
the  other  at  two  guineas.  Louis  Philippe  is  said  to  possess  the 
rare  property  of  being  fragrant,  and  is  distinctly  violet-scented. 
In  this  variety  and  Parks's  striped,  are  laid  the  germs  of  what  may, 
at  some  future  time,  be  the  means  of  producing  new  kinds  which 
will  possess  odorous  properties,  as  agreeable  and  as  strong  as  the 
rose. 

Mr.  Allnutt  and  Messrs.  Chandler  each  exhibited,  at  a  late 
meeting  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  a  seedling  camel- 
lia. 

LoasacecE. 

LOA^SA    (meaning  unknown) 
lateritia  Hooker  Red  Loasa.     A  green-house  climber;  with  brick-red  colored  flowers;  ap- 
pearing nearly  all  the  year;  a  native  of  South  America;    propagated  by  seeds  or  cuttings. 
Bot.  Keg.,  N.  s.  29. 

This  is  much  the  finest  of  all  the  loasas.  The  other  species, 
as  regards  their  beauty,  are  but  little  better  than  weeds,  and  they 
scarcely  deserve  a  place  in  the  garden,  on  account  of  the  nettle- 
like hairs  with  which  the  plants  are  covered  stinging  the  hands, 
if  touched,  so  as  to  cause  much  pain.  As  respects  this  latter 
property,  the  present  subject  is  equally  objectionable.  But  the 
brilliancy  of  its  large,  pendulous,  orange,  or  brick-red  colored 
blossoms,  and  its  fine  climbing  habit,  combined,  render  it  an  at- 
tractive and  altogether  elegant  object.  The  other  species  are 
dwarf,  diffuse  growing  plants,  and  make  no  show  whatever. 
The  leaves  are  usually  palmated,  pinnatified  or  three-lobed,  on 
slender  petioles,  the  flowers  springing  from  the  axils  of  each. 
It  flowers  nearly  all  the  year,  in  the  summer  season  in  the  open 
air,  and  under  glass  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The 
plants  were  originally  raised  at  the  Botanic  Garden,  Glasgow, 
from  seeds  transmitted  by  Mr.  Tweedie,  and  obtained  by  him  in 
Tucamana.  Its  easy  mode  of  increase,  both  by  seeds  and  cut- 
tings, has  already  rendered  it  comparatively  common.  [Bot. 
Reg.,  April.) 

FabdcecB  or  Legumindsw. 

JilUCUM'A  Adan«.  (the  Brazilian  name  of  one  of  the  species,  according  to  Maregraaf.) 

pn'iriens  I).  C.  West  Indian  Cow-itch  Plant.  A  stove  twiner;  crowing  eiglitorten  fret  liigh; 
with  purple  flowers';  appearing  in  September.     A  native  of  the  West  Indies.    Propagat- 
ed liy  se'eds.     Bot.  Reg.,  i».  s.  18. 
Syn:  Liolichos  pniriens  Linn.  sp.  pi.  1420. 

This  is  the  plant  from  which  the  slinging  substance,  the  cow- 
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itch  of  the  druggists,  is  probably  obtained.  It  grows  very  com- 
mon in  many  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  in  waste  land,  twining  and 
fixing  its  low  and  rapid  growing  stems  to  fences  or  other  objects. 
In  its  cultivated  character  it  is  a  handsome  plant;  producing  an 
abundance  of  long  dense  racemes  of  deep  purple  blossoms.  The 
specimen  from  which  the  drawing  was  taken,  was  produced  in 
the  hot-house  of  Frederick  Perkins,  Esq.,  of  Chopstead  Place, 
in  September,  1836.  Its  cultivation  is  quite  simple,  being  easi- 
ly raised  from  seeds. 

The  substance  called  cow-itch  is  the  long,  sharp,  brittle  hairs 
that  clothe  the  pods,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  plant.  When 
applied  to  the  skin,  they  produce  a  painful  and  intolerable  itching. 
This  property,  however,  is  not  owing  to  any  substance  deleterious 
in  the  plants  themselves,  but  in  their  mechanical  action,  as  they 
break  and  pierce  the  skin.  Notwithstanding  their  offensive  coat- 
ing, the  pods  of  some  of  the  species  are  eaten  like  kidney  beans,  in 
India.  With  all  this  to  detract  from  the  plant,  it  is  yet  desi- 
rable for  a  collection,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  it  flour- 
ishing in  the  gardens  of  this  country.      [Bot.  Reg.,  April.) 

AO'TUS 
ericoi (1  PS  Pai<.    Erica  or  heath-like  Aotus.    A  green-house  shrub;  growing  two  feet  high; 
with  oranae  and  yellow  blossoms;  appearing  in  May  (?);  cultivated  by  cuttings,  in  sand,  in 
a  slight  heat.    Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  51. 

A  pretty  plant,  which  has  been  known  in  English  collections 
for  a  long  period,  though  now  rarely  seen,  in  even  good  collec- 
tions. The  plant  has  a  heath-like  habit,  and,  when  in  bloom,  the 
slender  branches  are  terminated  with  a  cluster  or  an  umbel,  com- 
posed of  from  five  to  eight  flowers.  It  is  altogether  a  very  interest- 
ing plant,  and  should  be  found  in  our  gardens.  Like  too  many  of 
the  beautiful  old  plants,  it  has  been  discarded  to  make  room  for 
those  new  and  rare,  though  frequently  less  elegant  or  interesting. 
The  plants  are  successfully  cultivated,  with  but  little  other  care 
than  that  which  is  bestowed  upon  green-house  plants  in  general. 
The  only  exception  is  as  respects  the  administering  of  water,  and 
in  giving  a  good  drainage  to  the  pots.  W'ater  should  never  be 
applied  to  the  soil  if  it  already  has  the  least  appearance  of  being 
sufliciently  moist — nor  should  the  plants  be  allowed  to  become 
so  dry  as  to  droop,  for  any  length  of  time — either  extreme  will 
be  fatal.  In  potting,  a  very  large  quantity  of  fine  potsherds 
should  be  placed  over  the  coarser  ones  at  the  bottom,  to  the 
height  of  nearly  one  third  of  the  pot.  Heath  soil  and  sandy  loam, 
with  a  small  portion  of  fine  sand,  is  a  suitable  compost.  The 
plants  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  in  sand,  with  a  slight  bottom 
heat,  and  the  seeds  may  frequently  be  procured,  which  vegetate 
in  a  short  period.  [Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  April.) 
Tropceoldccce. 

TROPAl'OLUM 
tuberosum  Pail.    Tnherous-rootcd  Tropsolum;  a  green-house  half  hardy  plant;  growing  four 
or  five  feel  high;  with  deep  orange  tioweis;  appearing  in  the  autumn;  a  native  of  Texas; 
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introduced  about  1834.    Cultivated  in  common  soil;  Increased  by  the  division  of  the  tubers 
and  by  cutlinga.    Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  Vol.  V,  p.  49. 

Of  the  many  elegant  and  interesting  species  of  this  genus,  al- 
ready known  in  England,  "some  of  which,  especially  T.  trico- 
lorum  have  become  such  universal  favorites,  the  one  now  for  the 
first  time  figured,  surpasses  all  others  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed." It  is  a  long  time  since  it  was  introduced,  but  hitherto,  from 
a  want  of  a  knowledge  of  its  proper  cultivation,  it  has  only  pro- 
duced very  weak  and  imperfect  blossoms,  possessing  few  attrac- 
tions. It  was  supposed  to  be  a  green-house  species,  and  treated 
accordingly,  but  all  attempts  to  grow  it  successfully  have  proved 
unavailing.  Aware  of  these  facts,  Messrs.  Young,  the  enter- 
prising nurserymen  of  Epsom,  were  induced  to  try  the  experi- 
ment of  placing  the  plants  in  the  open  ground,  and,  having  a  good 
stock,  they  did  so  last  year,  in  the  following  manner: — 

"  In  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  1337,  Mr.  Young,  of  Ep- 
som, from  a  laudable  desire  of  ascertaining  the  true  habits  and 
disposition  of  this  plant,  caused  a  number  of  plants  of  it  to  be 
placed  out  in  a  bed  in  the  open  ground;  as  soon  as  ihey  began  to 
grow,  a  few  bushes  were  placed  in  the  ground  round  each  plant, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  summer  they  grew  so  vigorously  and 
luxuriantly,  as  completely  to  cover  the  bushes  which  had  been 
placed  for  their  support,  and  each  plant  formed  a  dense  mass  of 
verdure,  four  feet  high,  and  full  six  in  diameter.  This,  compar- 
ed with  the  weak  and  stinted  manner  in  which  they  had  grown 
while  kept  in  pots,  was  considered  perfectly  astonishing;  still  not 
the  slightest  disposition  to  produce  flowers  was  discovered. 
However,  about  the  latter  end  of  September,  the  flowers  began 
to  exhibit  themselves  from  the  axil  of  each  leaf,  and  in  the  month 
of  October,  each  plant  was  most  profusely  studded  with  its  elegant 
blossoms.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  nature  seems  to  have 
furnished  this  plant  with  long  flower-stalks,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
playing the  flowers;  for,  although  the  plants  might  truly  be  said 
to  be  literally  covered  with  blossoms,  every  flower  protruded  it- 
self beyond  the  leaves  and  branches,  and  stood  out  boldly  and 
advantageously  to  view;  it  is  needless  to  add,  that  the  eiFect  pro- 
duced was  beautiful  beyond  description." 

In  the  latter  part  of  October,  a  slight  frost  was  experienced, 
without  doing  any  damage  to  the  plants;  but  a  severe  one  in  No- 
vember cut  them  off"  to  the  soil,  at  the  time  the  plants  had  at- 
tained their  highest  state  of  flowering.  After  this  the  tubers  were 
taken  up,  and  preserved,  through  the  winter,  in  a  dormant  state. 
If  the  plants  had  been  put  out  earlier  they  would  probably  have 
attained  perfection  in  flowering  much  sooner,  and  have  been  de- 
lightful all  summer. 

The  plants  are  easily  propagated  by  the  tubers  or  cuttings,  and 
will  from  this  cause  soon  be  found  in  every  collection.  The 
species  was  inlrcduced  by  Mr.  Drummond,  from  Texas,  in  1834. 
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We  have  thus  been  copious  in  our  extracts,  as  we  believe 
there  are  now  five  or  six  species  in  the  country,  and  ready  for 
sale.  All  of  the  species  are  very  interesting,  and  deserve  a  place 
in  every  good  collection  of  plants.  We  hope  the  notice  of  this 
species  will  make  the  whole  of  them  better  known.  The  tubers 
are  eatable,  and,  when  boiled,  surpass  the  potato  in  flavor,  though 
they  are  rather  watery.  The  drawing  was  made  in  August,  1837. 
{Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  April.) 

PassiJlordcecB. 

PASS  [FLORA 
ony china  Lindl.    Lieut.  Sullivan's  Passion-flower.    A  stnve  climber;  growinsten  or  fifteen 
feet  high;  with  bhie  Howers;  appearing  in  October  and  November:  a  native  of  Rio  Janeiro; 
introduced  in  182~;  grows  in  a  rich  sandy  loam;  increased  by  cuttings.    Bot.  Reg.  n.  s.  21. 

A  new  and  extremely  beautiful  species,  with  tri-lobed  foliage 
and  small  deep  blue  flowers.  It  is  distinguished,  principally,  from 
the  other  species,  by  its  long,  round  and  slender  branches,  thin 
leaves  and  peculiar  odor.  It  is  however  of  luxuriant  growth, 
and  flowers  in  succession  for  a  period  of  two  months  or  more. 
The  drawing  was  made  from  a  specimen  cut  from  a  plant  stand- 
ing in  the  border  of  the  stove,  where  it  had  been  growing  for 
twelve  months  without  showing  bloom.  But  in  the  following 
spring,  the  gardener  pruned  it  severely,  when  it  shot  forth  with 
redoubled  vigor.  The  specimen  was  communicated  by  Miss 
Trail,  of  Bromley,  Kent,  last  fall,  but  it  was  designated,  in  the 
miscellaneous  notices  of  the  Botanical  Register,  as  a  new  spe- 
cies under  the  name  above  cited.  Dr.  Lindley  supposing  it  then 
to  have  been  introduced  for  the  first  time  ;  upon  looking  over 
his  papers,  he  found  a  description  and  a  drawing  of  the  same 
species,  furnished  Mr.  W.  B.  Booth,  under  the  name  of  P.  Sul- 
livani,  some  years  ago.  But  the  specific  name  of  onychina,  in 
allusion  to  the  beautiful  blue  color  of  the  flowers,  having  already 
been  recorded,  it  was  too  late  to  remedy  the  error.  The  seeds 
were  presented  to  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart.,  by  Mr.  Sullivan, 
who  procured  them  from  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Rio  Janeiro,  in 
1827.  The  plant  seems  to  delight  in  rambling  about,  and  its 
shoots,  in  such  a  state,  have  been  profusely  covered  with  blos- 
soms; while  pruned  and  trained  carefully,  not  a  bud  showed  it- 
self upon  the  branches.  It  grows  well  in  sandy  loam.  (Bot. 
Reg.,  April.) 

Dicotyledonous,  Monopetalous,  Plants. 

Gesnerdcex. 

GESNE'RjJ 

rup^stris  Paz?.  Rock  Oesnera.  A  stove  plant;  growing  four  inches  hiph;  with  scarlet  flow- 
ers; appearing  in  August;  cultivated  in  rich  soil;  increased  by  cuttings.  Pax.  Mag.  Bot. 
Vol.  V,  p.  53. 

A  very  small  but  exceedingly  brilliant  species.  Simple  and 
neat  in  its  habit,  displaying  its  scarlet  blossoms  in  great  profusion, 
and  remaining  in  perfection  for  a  great  length  of  time,  it  is  thus 
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rendered  a  valuable  plant;  and  the  "striking  contrast  that  is  pre- 
sented between  its  large  and  handsome  foliage  and  its  elegant 
blossonis,  entitle  it  to  more  than  ordinary  attention  and  regard." 
This  species  differs  from  the  others,  in  throwing  up  its  flowers 
and  foliage  directly  from  the  root:  it  therefore  takes  up  but  lit- 
tle room,  and  is  a  fine  plant  for  a  front  stage  of  a  stove,  where  it 
makes  a  conspicuous  appearance. 

Each  flower  is  solitary,  and  produced  on  a  peduncle  about  three 
or  four  inches  long  and  slightly  nodding.  The' corolla  is  cam- 
panulate  or  bell-shaped,  and  of  a  bright  scarlet.  So  far  as  its 
management  is  understood,  it  prefers  a  rather  rich  soil,  and  re- 
quires to  be  kept  in  a  humid  part  of  the  stove,  where  it  should 
have  good  supplies  of  water  during  the  summer  season.  It  was 
introduced  to  England  from  the  Berlin  Botanic  Garden,  by 
Messrs.  Rollison  of  Tooting,  from  whose  collection  the  draw- 
ing was  made.  It  seems  a  very  desirable  plant.  (Pax.  JMag. 
Bot.^  April.) 

Scrophularidcece. 

jJNTIRRHrNUM 
mijiis  var.  caryophylloides.  Carnation  like  Snap-dragon.     A  half  hardy  perennial(?);  grow- 
ing from  one  to  two  feet  hiph;  with  striped   flowers;  appearing  in  August  and  September; 
cultivated  in  common  soil;  increased  by  cuttings  and  seeds.  Pax.  Alag.  Bot.,  Vol.  V,  p.  55. 

A  very  beautiful  variety  of  the  common  snap-dragon,  so  well 
known  and  generally  cultivated.  The  shape  of  the  flowers  and 
habit  of  the  plant  are  nearly  the  same,  but  in  color  the  blossoms 
resemble  the  "choicest  carnation,"  being  very  distinctly  striped 
with  deep  red  on  a  white  ground.  Occasionally  some  flowers  open 
pure  white,  and  others  spotted  with  red,  but  generally  they  are 
true  to  their  character,  and  are  as  finely  marked  as  a  carnation. 
The  plant  grows  rather  more  bushy  than  its  parent. 

This  variety  is  of  simple  growth,  and  may  be  planted  out  in 
the  border,  where  it  will  display  its  flowers  until  very  late  in  the 
autumn,  requiring  no  other  care  than  that  ordinarily  given  to  pe- 
rennial plants.  It  is  a  most  profuse  bloomer,  and  by  judicious 
management  may  be  made  to  produce  blossoms  nearly  the  whole 
season.  It  is  also  a  very  fine  plant  for  the  green-house,  and,  we 
doubt  not,  for  parlor  cultivation.  The  following  directions  may 
serve  as  some  guide  to  the  treatment  of  the  plants: — 

"In  the  month  of  September  cuttings  should  be  put  in,  mak- 
ing use  of  light  soil.  After  they  have  become  rooted  they  should 
be  potted  off  into  the  same  soil,  and  removed  to  the  green-house, 
or,  in  place  of  this,  a  frame  or  pit.  Here  they  should  remain, 
if  in  the  former  situation,  until  cool  weather,  and  then  be  remov- 
ed into  a  pot.  Early  in  the  spring  they  will  require  shifting  into 
larger  pots,  and  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  settled,  they  may  be 
planted  out  into  the  open  border,  where  they  will  soon  grow  up 
and  flower  vigorously  and  profusely.  Cuttings  may  be  put  in  at 
almost  any  time,  and  a  succession  of  flowers  obtained  the  whole 
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year.  In  pots  in  the  green-house,  this  variety  is  stated  to  be 
extremely  beautiful  when  in  perfection.  In  the  winter  the  plants 
should  either  be  protected  in  a  cold  frame  or  green-house.  Seeds 
should  not  be  allowed  to  ripen  unless  the  desire  is  to  procure 
new  varieties,  as  the  plants  are  considerably  weakened.  \^  the 
flowers  are  taken  off  as  soon  as  ihey  begin  to  fade,  an  abundance 
of  new  ones  will  be  produced.  The  origin  of  this  fine  variety 
is  not  stated.      [Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  April.) 

This  handsome  variety  is  already  in  our  collections,  and  may 
be  obtained  at  moderate  expense. 

Bignon'ydce<e. 

AMPHI'C'  >ME  ( from  ampAi  round,  and  kome  hair;  in  allusion  to  tliestn'ctnreof  llieseerts.^  Rnyte 
hcguta  Rrnjle    Finely-cut  Ampliicnme.     A  In  If  hardy   pt-rennini;  growiiii.'  a  foat  liii'li;  wUli 
paid  nise  colrired  flowers;  apperuinf;  from  June  to  Seplemh  r;  a  native  (  f  the   Hima  aya 
niount:iins;  ciillivnteri  in  Inniiiy  soilj  increased  by  teeds  or  cuttings.     Bot.  Kej.  n.  s.  19. 
Syii.  fnc  iviliea  arf;iita  Ruile  ]llu^•. 

"Seeds  of  this  rare  and  curious  plant  were  given  to  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  by  Professor  Royle,  marked  as  having  been 
collected  on  the  Himalaya  mountains,  at  the  elevation  of  from 
6000  to  8000  feet.  A  single  individual  was  raised,  and  produc- 
ed its  beautiful  and  graceful  flowers  in  August,  1837."  It  is  a 
charming  plant,  of  a  slender  delicate  habit;  with  pinnated  foliage, 
and  terminal  racemes  of  slightly  drooping,  pale  rose,  campanu- 
late  blossoms.  The  plant  is  half  hardy,  probably  requiring  the 
protection  of  the  frame  or  green-house.  It  is  impatient  of  wet 
during  summer,  and  in  winter  it  requires  to  be  kept  particularly 
dry.  The  soil  which  seems  to  suit  it  should  be  composed  of 
loam,  with  a  small  portion  of  sandy  peat.  Cuttings  rnay  be  put 
in  auy  time  during  summer,  and  seeds  may  be  planted  in  Febru- 
ary. The  second  year  they  will  bloom  in  June  and  continue  in 
elegance  until  September,  each  flower  remaining  several  days  in 
perfection.      We  hope  it  will  soon  be  introduced. 

Tiiere  is  another  species  called  the  A.  emodi,  very  much  finer, 
with  larger  and  more  numerous  flowers,  more  robust  foliage,  and 
of  stronger  and  taller  growth.  It  is  not  introduced  into  British 
collections.      [Bot.  Reg.,  April.) 

M0NOC0TYLED0>-0US    PlANTS. 

Orchiddcem. 

STEM  A  r  from  stenoa,  rarrnw,  in  allusion  to  the  form  of  the  prller-masFe^.J    Lindl. 
fi  lida  /.iiidl.     Pale  StdiiH.     A  slove  epiidiytp;  crovvinc  ?  x  ii:cl  e--  liigli;  straw  colored  flow- 
er.^;  appearini;  111  Auiiist;  a  native  of  Demeiarn.     Bot.  Uf;:.  y.  s.  20. 

Of  no  great  beauty  compared  with  many  of  the  beautiful  plants 
of  this  tribe  which  we  have  noticed.  The  flowers  are  not  large, 
of  a  pale  yellow  or  straw  color,  and  thrown  out  in  a  drooping  po- 
sition on  very  short  peduncles.  In  general  appearance  it  some- 
what resembles  Maxillaria  Rollissoni.      (Bot.  Reg.,  April.) 
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Mr.  IValker^s  Tulip  Shoiv. — June  6th.  The  second  annual  tu- 
lip show  at  Mr.  Walker's  garden,  took  place  on  the  29tli  of  May, 
and  was  continued  for  upwards  of  ten  days.  The  season  has 
been  remarkably  fine,  and  the  display  was,  we  think,  considerably 
finer  than  last  season.  Since  that  time,  Mr  Walker  has  added  up- 
wards of  forty  new  named  varieties  to  the  collection,  several  of 
which  are  exceedingly  beautiful  flowers. 

The  arrangement  of  the  bed  is  the  same  as  last  year;  but  a 
situation  has  been  selected  at  the  upper  part  of  the  garden.  The 
addition  of  several  rows  for  the  new  varieties,  lengthened  out 
the  bed  considerably,  but  not  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  house.  All  the  arrangements  were  efi'ected  in  the 
same  neat  style  which  characterized  the  exhibition  last  season, 
and  which  we  noticed  in  our  last  volume,  (III,  p.  2G1.) 

Some  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers  that  we  noticed,  were  the 
following,  which  we  have  arranged  in  their  respective  classes: — 

Bybloemens: — Ambassador  d'HoUand,  rose  Bianca,  Madame 
Vestris,  rose  Domingo,  Incomparable  d'Holland,  Bugby's 
Queen,  rose  Ephergene,  rose  Triumph  Royal,  Louis  XVI. 

Bizarres: — Lord  Denman,  Earl  St.  Vincent,  Cicero,  Wild- 
boar's  Golden  Fleece,  Sir  J.  Moore,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Sir 
G.  Duckett,  Neal's  Capt.  Marryatt,    Polyphemus. 

Most  of  these  are  among  the  new  ones  added  to  the  bed  this 
season.  It  would  be  useless  to  particularize,  in  a  bed  so  exten- 
sive and  varied  as  Mr.  Walker's,  but  among  the  Bizarres,  Neal's 
Capt.  Marryatt  may  be  noticed,  as  one  of  the  very  finest.  It 
was  broke  in  New  York,  a  short  time  since,  and  is  valued  by  INIr. 
Walker  at  ten  dollars.  It  is  a  light  yellow  ground,  very  beauti- 
fully lined,  and  feathered  at  the  edge  with  dark  red.  It  is  a  flow- 
er we  should  consider  as  equal  to  Polyphemus.  Louis  XVI  flow- 
ered very  well  this  season,  but  the  situation  does  not  seem  to 
suit  it  altogether,  and  Mr.  Walker  thinks  now  he  shall  not  place 
it  in  his  large  bed  again.  It  does  not  appear  to  bear  long  shad- 
ing so  well  as  the  stronger  and  less  delicate  varieties.  The  whole 
exhibition  was  one  of  great  splendor.  The  weather  was  ex- 
tremely favorable  for  a  long  continued  bloom,  though  the  flowers 
in  opening  were  later  than  is  usual  by  a  week  or  two. 

We  have  been  gratified  to  learn  that  the  exhibition  was  exceed- 
ingly well  attended,  and  has  nearly  or  quite  equalled  Mr.  Walk- 
er's expectations,  and  that  all  who  have  paid  Mr.  Walker  a  visit, 
have  not  been  disappointed.  For  ourselves,  we  concede  to  him 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  encourage  and  difluse  a  taste  for 
the  finer  varieties  of  this  gorgeous  flower  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton.    We  hope  the  display  will  be  annually  repeated,  and  that  a 
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greater  desire  to  cultivate  the   tulip  may  be  the  result  of  such  an 
exhibition. 

But  the  tulips  have  not  been  the  only  attraction  of  jMr.  Walk- 
er's garden.  Four  of  five  large  beds  of  beautiful  seedling  pan- 
sies  contributed  to  interest  and  gratify  the  visitor.  Among  the 
many  fine  ones  which  Mr.  Walker  has  raised,  is  a  new  white, 
very  much  better  than  the  old  kind,  both  in  the  habit  of  the  plant, 
and  color  and  shape  of  the  flower.  It  will  be  a  great  addition 
to  a  collection  where  the  object  is  the  production  of  fine  varieties. 

Several  of  INlr.  Walker's  seedlings  of  last  year  were  display- 
ing as  large  and  fine  specimens  of  flowers  as  we  have  ever  seen: 
Hecate,  Queen  Victoria,  Miss  Gushing,  and  Giant,  were  each 
very  beautiful. 

These  few  individual  plants,  together  with  the  large  beds  just 
mentioned,  were  sufficient  of  themselves  to  attract  hundreds  of 
visitors.  No  such  exhibition  of  this  delicate  and  pretty  flower 
was  ever  made  in  this  country.  IMr.  Walker  deserves  great 
praise  for  his  exertions  in  the  cultivation  of  this  flower.  He  has 
raised  more  fine  named  kinds  than  any  person,  and  in  cultivation 
undoubtedly  stands  unrivalled  in  this  country.  Cultivators  who 
have  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  pansy,  would  be  astonished  to 
see  the  immense  number  and  variety  of  kinds;  and  we  advise  all 
who  have  hitherto  been  unwilling  to  admit  this  flower  to  possess 
charms  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  the  notice  of  the  florist,  to  in- 
spect Mr  Walker's  whole  collection.  We  intend  to  procure  of 
Mr  Walker  a  catalogue  of  all  the  fine  ones  he  has  raised,  with  a 
short  descrl])tion  of  their  colors,  so  that  those  who  may  desire 
plants  can  make  a  good  selection. 

Mr.  Walker's  herbaceous  plants  were  many  of  them  display- 
ing their  charms,  and  the  whole  garden  was  in  excellent  order. 

G.  C.  Tkorburnh^  JV.  Y. — June  15th.  Last  season,  when  we 
visited  Mr.  Thorburn's  establishment,  he  was  then  erecting  a  ge- 
ranium house,  the  foundation  of  which  had  just  been  laid.  Since 
that  time  it  has  been  completed,  and  the  house  filled  with  a  fine 
collection  of  geraniums,  which  have  flowered  beautifully  the  pres- 
ent season.  The  house  is  built  with  a  span  roof,  and  is  quite 
low;  a  walk  runs  round  the  whole  at  the  distance  of  about  two 
feet  from  the  wall,  between  which  and  the  walk,  is  a  wide  shelf 
on  which  the  plants  stand.  Between  the  two  walks  is  a  walled 
pit,  without  any  stage,  on  which  the  plants  are  placed.  It  is  well 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  geraniums,  and  there  has  been,  we  be- 
lieve, a  most  superb  shov/;  when  we  saw  it,  the  greater  part  of 
the  best  varieties  had  been  disposed  of,  and  the  remainder  were 
past  their  prime.  Some  kinds,  however,  still  showed  a  sufficient 
bloom  to  distinguish  their  excellence,  and  of  these  we  took  down 
some  memorandums  which  we  thought  would  be  of  interest,  par- 
ticularly to  lovers  of  this  much  admired  family.     It  will  be  re- 
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collected  that  though  we  saw  these  in  flower,  the  specimens  were 
by  no  means  so  good  as  they  were  a  fortnight  before.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  names: — 

Agrippina,  crimson  scarlet,  large  and  fine. 

Belladonna,  pale  pink,  with  red  spots,  very  pretty. 

Cupid,  fine  white,  with  purple  blotch. 

Diomede,  rose,  pretty  flower,  and  fine  shaped  truss. 

Incarnatum  superbum,  pink,  very  large  flower,  fine  truss,  and 
a  most  superb  variety. 

Lord  Hill,  rose,  large  flower,  and  very  beautiful. 

Lovely  Ann,  pink,  elegantly  feathered  with  dark  red;  fine  large 
flower. 

Lautum,  pale  pink,  a  fine  variety. 

Pixy  Queen,  shaded  rose, handsome  truss,  delicate  and  beautiful. 

Polybianum,  dark  rose,  fine  large  flower,  and  a  splendid  truss 
of  blossoms. 

Pulcherrimum,  bright  rose,  good  shape,  and  pretty  flower. 

Sancho  Panza,  dark  rose,  large  flower,  and  very  fine,  large, 
compact  truss. 

Sir  John  Broughton,  dark  rose,  large  flower  and  elegant  truss. 

Speculum  mundi.  fine  red  ground,  lined  on  both  upper  and  low- 
er petals,  wiih  dark  pur])le,  handsome  truss,  and  very  showy. 
This  is  the  Tarn  O'Shanter  of  some  collections. 

Gem,  Hector,  Brightoniensis,  Charles  X,  and  some  others,  are 
fine  kinds,  but  the  above  embraces  the  most  showy  and  beautiful 
of  all  we  saw.  The  plants  had  been  culled  out  to  supply  orders, 
and  we  conld  form  no  opinion  of  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which 
Mr.  Mackintosh  grows  his  geraniums.  The  demand  has  been 
very  good,  and  of  some  sorts  only  a  single  plant  was  left.  The 
taste  ibr  geraniums  around  New  York  is  very  great,  and  those 
who  are  lovers  of  this  flower,  can  have  no  reason  for  not  being 
able  to  supply  themselves,  with  such  collections  as  Mr.  Hogg's 
and  Mr.  Thorburn's  at  hand. 

We  found  every  thing  removed  from  the  green-houses,  and 
set  out  or  plunged  in  the  border,  and  of  course  there  was  but 
little  to  notice.  In  the  border  in  front  of  the  houses,  the  ground 
is  cut  up  into  small  beds  of  various  shapes,  and  in  them  is  planted 
a  superb  collection  of  Chinese  and  noisette  roses,  which  were 
nearly  out  of  flower,  (at  least  ten  days  earlier  than  Boston  and  vi- 
cinity.) Two  large  clumps  of  Ferbena  Twecdiedjift  graced  the 
border  with  its  brilliant  flowers.  We  also  saw  here  the  V.  inci- 
sa,  and,  though  a  pretty  addition  to  the  garden,  it  is  by  no  means 
so  valuable  a  plant  as  the  Twcedieajm. 

The  dahlia  season  was  not  yet  over,  and  we  found  Mr.  Macintosh 
just  making  preparation  for  planting  out  the  roots.  INIr.  Thorburn's 
rollection  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country,   and  a  superb  dis- 
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play  of  blooms  will  be  made  next  fall.  The  demand'  for  plants 
has  been  much  greater  than  it  was  last  season,  and  of  scmie  of  the 
finer  kinds  it  has  been  difficult  to  supply  what  was  wanted. 

J\Ir.  T.  Hogg^s. — As  usual  we  here  found  a  fine  display  of 
geraniums,  although  the  number  was  much  smaller  th&n  at  Mr. 
Thorburii's,  from  the  very  reduced  state  of  the  collection  after 
the  selling  season.  INIr.  Hogg  showed  us  some  extremely  beau-- 
tiful  seedlings,  which  he  has  not  yet  named,  and  some  of  which 
will  rank  among  our  best  kinds.  The  specimens  were  not  in  a 
good  state  to  give  an  accurate  description  of  them,  and  unless  we 
could  do  so,  we  prefer  to  say  nothing  about  them  until  we  have 
seen  them  again.  That  beautiful  geranium,  Dennis's  Perfection, 
we  never  saw  blooming  in  so  fine  a  state.  It  is  truly  a  superb 
variety,  and  will  long  continue  to  be  one  of  the  most  admired  of 
all  that  are  now  cultivated  in  our  collections.  Many  of  the  same 
kinds  in  bloom  we  have  already  described  as  flowering  at  Mr. 
Thorburn's.  We  were  glad  to  learn  that  the  demand  for  gera- 
niums is  on  the  increase,  and  that  Mr.  Hogg's  very  extensive 
stock  had  been  picked  over,  until  scarcely  enough  was  left  for 
propagation. 

The  plants  were  mostly  removed  from  the  green-houses,  with  the 
exception  of  the  camellias,  of  which  Mr.  Hogg  has  a  good  col- 
lection, and  very  well  grown.  C.  japonica  var.  Doncklaeri  flow- 
ered with  Mr.  Hogg  last  winter.  We  noticed  some  pots  of 
seedling  cactuses,  which  were  just  breaking  the  soil. 

We  have  already  noticed  Mr.  Hogg's  new  seedling  verbenas. 
We  did  not  see  any  very  extra  specimens,  but  sufficiently  so  to 
pronounce  them  fine  kinds.  V.  Drummondi  was  just  coming  up 
from  seeds.  Another  variety,  still  difierent  from  the  V.  Arran- 
idna,  so  called,  appears  to  promise  better  than  the  latter.  The 
whole  number  now  grown  by  Mr.  Hogg  is  eight,  viz: 

V.  Aubletm 

—  sp.  new  scarlet, 

—  sp.  not  named;  of  a  deep 
purplish  tint,  in  habit 
like  V.  Tweediedna. 


V.  chamredrifolia 

—  Tweediedjia 

—  mullifida 

—  Arran/dna 

—  Drummondi 


These,  with  the  V.  incisa  in  Mr.  Thorburn's  collection, 
make  nine  very  desirable  species,  already  in  our  gardens.  All 
but  the  V.  incisa  we  found  growing  here  in  one  bed;  but  the 
plants  had  been  turned  out  only  a  short  time,  and  had  but  just  be- 
gun to  show  a  few  clusters  of  flowers.  They  are  all  beautiful 
and  valuable  additions. 

In  the  garden  the  herbaceous  and  other  plants  were  looking  well, 
and  flowering  abundantly.  The  roses  were  past  their  prime, and  of- 
fered but  few  good  specimens.  But  the  display  must  have  been  tru- 
ly elegant  here,  a  few  days  previous.    Mr.  Hogg  has  quite  a  num- 
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ber  of  tree  roses,  though  it  is  but  a  very  small  part  of  an  exten- 
sive lot  which  he  imported,  and  most  of  which  he  sold  last  sea- 
son.    We  had  no  time  to  go  over  them  and  procure  the  names. 

We  also  noticed  a  bed  of  petunias  of  different  varieties,  rais- 
ed from  seeds  received  from  Mr.  Tweedie  ;  some  of  them  were 
very  large  and  brilliant.  The  Greville  rose,  which  we  noticed 
last  season,  was  blooming  in  great  beauty. 

Broomley  Vale,  J\Ir.  LoweWs,  June  I6th.  This  fine  place, 
which  w^e  have  not  visited  for  some  time,  we  found  in  its  usually 
excellent  condition.  In  the  green-house,  which  was  tolerably- 
well  filled  with  various  plants,  we  noticed  many  very  pretty  things. 
Plants  of  Calceolaria  integrifolia  were  extremely  showy.  Al- 
sircemeriff  Felegrlna  a\)d  Flos  Martini,  both  had  thrown  up  strong 
stems,  which  were  terminated  with  fine  clusters  of  flowers.  Fer- 
bena  Tweediedna  and  Arranidna  (both  lately  added)  had  just 
commenced  flowering.  Many  other  pretty  things  were  blooming, 
but  the  most  beautiful  display  was  two  pots  of  the  Cereus  spe- 
ciosissimus,  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  one 
standing  in  the  stove,  but  both  together  showing  an  innumerable 
quantity  of  buds  and  blossoms.  On  one  small  shoot,  four  fully 
expanded  and  large  flowers  were  out  last  week.  This  species 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  handsomest  of  all  the  cactus  tribe,  and 
as  it  is  very  easily  grown,  and  well  adapted  for  the  parlor,  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  it  oftener  in  bloom.  C.  grandiflora,  two 
fine  old  plants  of  which,  with  upwards  of  a  dozen  buds  each, 
will  be  nearly  or  quite  in  flower  early  in  July,  and  present  a 
splendid  sight;  probably  two  or  three  of  the  blossoms  will  open 
at  the  same  time,  and  thus  present  a  grand  display.  All  these 
plants  are  in  good  soil,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  pot  Mr.  Low- 
ell has  applied  ground  bones.  With  the  exception  of  some  of  the 
new  plants  brought  home  by  ]Mr.  Lowell,  there  was  little  to  no- 
tice in  the  stove.  The  old  fig  tree  standing  in  the  border  had 
upon  it  a  good  crop  of  figs.  It  has  borne  four  in  one  year. 
The  fine  coffee  tree  had  been  cut  completely  in,  and  had  but  just 
begun  to  throw  out  its  new  shoots. 

The  garden  looks  well.  Here  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  the  buckthorn  hedge  we  have  ever  seen;  it  has  not  been  plant- 
ed but  five  years,  and  is  now  one  mass  of  thick,  beautiful  foliage, 
forming  a  dense  mass,  through  which  no  animal  would  make  an  at- 
tempt to  pass.  Those  who  doubt  the  efiicacy  of  the  buckthorn 
in  forming  an  impenetrable  barrier  against  catile,  will,  after  see- 
ing this,  throw  aside  all  such  doubts.  For  ourselves  we  believe 
it  to  be  perfectly  secure.  This  strip  of  hedging  to  which  we 
now  allude,  is  that  which  encloses  the  kitchen  garden  from  the 
rest  of  the  grounds;  it  does  so  effectually,  and  in  the  regularity 
of  its  growth,  and  the  deep  green  of  its  foliage,  forms  a  pleasing 
.object,  where  it  is  desirable  to  hide  objectionable  parts  of  the 
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garden  from  view.  We  were  astonished  when  Mr.  Lowell  in- 
formed us  that  this  hedge  was  planted  in  the  middle  of  June^  and 
with  perfect  success.  The  ground  was  well  prepared,  and  the 
plants  were  taken  up  and  immediately  set  out,  without  scarcely 
a  delay  in  their  growth  of  a  day.  The  buckihorn  is  very  tena- 
cious of  life,  and  from  the  great  abundance  of  its  fine  fibrous 
roots,  may  be  transplanted  safely  at  almost  ary  time  in  the  spring 
from  April  to  June.  To  those  who  are  about  planting  hedges, 
we  would  recommend  the  buckthorn  for  all  purposes. 

Mr.  Lowell  has  been  trying  an  experimen',  this  season,  of  ma- 
nuring the  ground  allotted  to  the  growth  of  dahlias,  with  crushed 
or  ground  bones,  fermented  and  mixed  with  other  manure,  and 
dug  into  the  soil.  The  effect  has  been  good  to  all  appearance: 
the  plants  were  at  this  lime  two  feet  high, and  exhibited  a  thrifti- 
ness  of  growth  and  an  exuberance  of  foliage  quite  different  from 
dahlias  under  ordinary  management.  Tlie  great  benefit  arising 
from  the  use  of  ground  bones  to  most  crops  has  been  fully  tested 
in  England,  and  is  just  about  being  appreciated  here;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  but  the  dahlia  is  a  plant  which  will  be  greatly  benefited 
by  its  use.  We  hope,  at  the  close  of  the  season,  JMr.  Lowell  will 
do  us  the  kindness  to  send  us  the  results  of  his  interesting  exper- 
iments. We  have  spoken  in  another  place,  of  the  plants  which 
Mr.  Lowell  brought  home  with  him  from  the  West  Indies;  among 
those,  however,  which  we  mentioned,  we  forgot  to  name  several 
kinds  of  oranges  and  lemons,  and  the  lime,  of  which  he  has  sev- 
eral pretty  plants,  all  doing  very  well.  A  considerable  number 
of  pine-apples,  standing  in  a  two  light  frame,  looked  very  well. 
The  bringing  out  of  the  various  plants  which  we  have  enumerat- 
ed, is  another  of  the  many  beneficial  services  which  JMr.  Low- 
ell has  performed,  and  for  which  both  the  floriculturist  and  hor- 
ticulturalist  is  deeply  indebted  to  him.  If  other  individuals  who 
visit  foreign  countries,  were  to  feel  a  tenth  part  of  the  interest 
which  actuated  Mr.  Lowell,  our  gardens  would  soon  contain 
many  of  the  treasures  which  undoubtedly  might  be  added,  and 
for  which,  we  have  to  look  to  England  for  a  supply. 

Seat  of  Col.  Perkins,  Brookline. — Since  we  were  here,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  winter  of  1836,  the  new  house  which  we 
then  noticed  as  about  to  be  built  has  been  completed  and  put 
into  operation.  It  is  one  of  the  most  complete  strucuu'es  of  the 
kind  we  have  ever  seen.  Every  part  is  thoroughly  built,  and 
both  the  wood  v^'ork  and  masonry  have  been  put  up  in  a  strong 
and  workmanlike  manner.  At  some  future  time,  if  it  answers 
the  expectations  for  which  it  was  erected,  we  shall  endeavor  to 
procure  a  drawing  of  it  for  our  Magazine.  We  found  grapes 
planted  in  the  pit  to  be  trained  up  to  a  trellis,  and  others  grow- 
ing in  the  space  between  the  two  walls,  to  run  up  the  rafters,  for 
successive  crops.     Those  in  the  pits  will  be  brought  forward  so- 
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as  to  produce  thteir  fruit  in  March  or  April;  and  by  introducing 
those  into  the  ho  use,  from  time  to  time,  which  are  laid  into  tiie 
space  between  ths  two  front  walls,  a  succession  of  fruit  will  be 
obtained  the  wholi*  year.  On  the  back  wall  are  shelves  for  pots 
of  strawberry  plan  ts,  of  which  Mr.  Cowan  informed  us  he  had 
several  hundred  the  past  winter,  and  from  which  he  had  an  abun- 
dance of  fruit.  In  the  pits  were  growing  melon  vines,  which 
were  producing  an  abundance  of  fine  melons. 

The  crop  of  grapes  and  peaches  in  the  graperies,  green-house 
and  peacheries,  is  immense,  and  we  never  saw  the  vines  in  better 
condition.  None  of  the  compartments  were  brought  forward 
very  early  this  year,  and,  consequently,  no  ripe  fruit  has  yet  been 
obtained.  A  few  Frontignac  grapes,  in  the  green-house,  were 
beginning  to  ripen  off. 

In  the  forcing  ground  the  hot-beds  and  frames  were  filled  with 
cucumbers,  melons,  &c.,  in  all  stages  of  growth,  from  the  young 
plants  to  the  mature  vines.  We  had  scarcely  time,  from  our 
hasty  call,  to  walk  lound  the  garden. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     Foreign  Notices. 
ENGLAND. 

Exhibitions  of  the  Boyal  Society  and  Central  School  of  Horticulture 
and  Agriculture. — The  sixth  annual  exhibition  of  this  Society  took  [dace 
on  Sdiurday,  March  )7th,  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  and  jiresented  an  as- 
seinblajre  of  horticnltural  productions  hardly  ever  before  equalled. 
Among  the  curiosities,  were  our  old  acquaintance  the  Cycas  revolQra, 
which  now  shows  its  fruit  very  distinctly;  a  magnificent  jjlant  of  Bank- 
sia  serrata,  fourteen  feet  high,  in  bloom;  and  a  most  gigantic  specimen 
of  Acacia  decurrens,  whose  golden  blossoms  reached  to  the  glass  dome 
of  the  building,  twenty-two  (!)  feet  high.  These  three  botanical  curi- 
osities remained  the  whole  week  in  view.  Camellias  in  abimdance  and 
variety;  a  very  beautiful  show  of  orchidaceous  ]>lants,  collections  of 
stove  and  green-house  specimens,  cucumbers,  French  beans,  asparagus, 
monstrous  cabbages,  mushrooms,  fruit,  &.c.  &.c.  But  the  grand  attrac- 
tions were  the  baskets  of  flowers  for  Her  Majesty. 

Tiie  competitors  for  the  gold  med.il,  were  Mr.  Dunsford,  gardener  to 
Baron  Dimsdale,  Mr.  Rogers  of  Battersea,  Mr.  Graves  of  Stratford, 
and  Mr.  Upri^rht  of  Mordan.  The  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Dunsford,  and  silver  medals  to  the  others.  A  large  silver  medal  was 
also  awarded  to  Mrs.   Marryatt,  for  a  bouquet  for  the  Queen,  and  it 
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was  a  very  beautiful  production,  containins^ — thonjrh  very  small — more 
than  forty  varieties  of  Mowers.  The  cut  camellias  for  tiie  Queen  \vere 
very  fine,  comprising  C.  j.  Donkclaerj,  Kew  Bhish,  Cardinal,  fimbriata, 
Chandleri,  elegans,  punctata,  Colvilln,  coroniita,  myrtifolia,  Lady 
Hume's  blush  and  Welbanki.  Numerous  prizes  were  awarded  for  ca- 
mellias, green-house,  hot-house,  orchidaceous  and  other  ])lants. 

The  seventh  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Saturday,  April  21,  when 
another  splendid  display  was  made,  and  numerous  prizes  awarded. 

Early  Purple  Guigne  Cherry. — Grafts  of  this  variety  were  distribut- 
ed at  tlie  March  meeting  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society.  This 
variety  is  figured  in  a  late  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society. 
It  is  stated  to  be  "one  of  the  very  earliest  of  all  known  early  cherries, 
coming  into  perfection  as  soon  as  the  early  May.  It  is  of  very  good 
quality,  and  equal  to  the  best  known  cherries,  for  all  purposes."  {Hort. 
Jour.) 

We  hope  ere  Ion?  to  present  our  readers  with  an  article  on  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  cherry.  It  is  a  fruit  not  duly  ajipreciated  by  our  horti- 
culturists, anil  but  little  effort  is  made  to  introduce  into  our  gardens  the 
best  kinds.  We  shall  then  offer  such  observations  as  we  hope  will  in- 
duce cultivators  to  give  them  more  attention. — Ed. 

Propagalinic  trees  by  cuttings. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the  London  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  a  cijmmunication  Avas  read  from  Mr.  Knight,  the 
venerable  president,  u]jon  the  propajration  of  trees  from  cuttings  in  the 
summer.  It  was  usually  done  with  deciduous  trees  in  the  autunni,  win- 
ter, or  spring;  whilst  in  the  suimner,  when  the  cuttings  were  in  foliage, 
they  would  rarely  mature,  and  soon  die.  At  this  time  two  different  op- 
erations were  going  on,  the  mature  leaves  absorbing  carbon,  and  the 
young  throwing  it  off;  this  was  ascertained  iiy  the  earlier  laborers  in 
pneumatic  chemistry,  who  ascertained  that  in  spring  the  germinating 
leaves  vitiate  the  atmosphere.  The  experiments  which  he  had  per- 
formed with  the  elm,  were  with  the  slender  shoots  of  the  stem  in  Jul}', 
reduced  to  one  inch  and  put  in  pots,  in  [on]  the  flue  of  a  hot-house,  at 
a  temperature  of  about  80^.  Water  was  given,  but  so  that  the  lower 
leaves  were  not  wetted;  and  the  experiment  had  also  succeeded  with 
the  mulberry,  and  appeared  suitable  for  almost  every  tree,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  fir.  The  cuttings  presented  a  seedling-like  appearance, 
the  bud  appearing  like  a  plumale  and  the  leaf  as  the  cotyledon.  He  al- 
so considered  that  this  plan  would  do  for  the  camellia. — Id. 

London  Horticultural  Society. — This  society  held  one  of  its  regular 
exhibitions  on  the  6th  of  March,  when  a  variety  of  beautiful  produc- 
tions were  exhibited.  The  following  are  some  of  the  more  interesting. 
The  most  remarkable  plants  were  the  epacrises,  which,  though  once 
very  difficult  of  cultivation,  are  now  brought  to  high  perfection.  Of 
these,  Mr.  Pratt  exhibited  two  specimens  of  E'pacris  impressa,  E.  piin- 
gens,  and  E.  nivalis.  From  Mr.  Chandler,  a  new  variety,  a  seedling  of 
E.  impressa,  the  color  of  which,  some  of  the  petals  being  of  a  bright 
pink,  others  paler,  and  some  almost  white,  produced  a  very  beautit'ul 
effect  in  flower.  Mrs.  Lawrence  exhibited  E'pacris  campannlata  var. 
rikbra  and  alba;  two  specimens  of  E.  variabilis,  nivalis  and  im))ressa. 
From  the  garden  of  Lady  Antrobus,  were  E'|)acris  piingens,  E.  ])ungpns 
var.  rosea,  impressa  and  nivalis.  [This  must  have  been  a  most  beautiful 
display  of  this  most  lovely  plant. — Ed.] 

Mr.  Chandler  exhibited  a  collection  of  camellias,  of  which  were  the 
following: — Camellm  japonica  var.  Colvillu'  [probably  the  Colvillu' ru- 
bra of  some  catalogues,  Ed.]  prconijldra  elegans,  Colvillii  striata,  papa- 
veracea,  anemoneflora  alba,  epsoniensis,  and  that  remarkable  Chinese 
variety,  Donkelaeri. 
Many  other  fine  plants  were  exhibited  from  amateurs,  and  from  the 
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Society's  garden.  A  premium  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Chandler,  for  his 
seedling  epacris. 

March  20th. — This  exhibition  was  not  so  interesting  as  the  last,  the 
only  very  showy  display  being  that  of  Mrs  Lawrence. 

April  3d. — At  this  meeting  the  exhibition  was  very  fine.  Mr.  Pratt, 
gardener  to  Wni.  Harrison,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  fine  s|)ecimen  of  the  Ack- 
cia  vestita,in  good  bloom,  the  graceful  plumes  of  yellow  blossoms  ren- 
dering it  one  of  the  most  interestiii<f  of  the  species.  There  was  also  a 
hybrid  rhododendron,  with  £rica  i)eilueida  and  ignescens. 

Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  Ed.  Antrobus,  exhibited  a  dish  of  Keen's 
seedbng  strawberries,  and  a  brace  of  cucumbers.  Mr.  Smith  of  Nor- 
wich exhibited  the  following  camellias: — C.  jaj)6nica  var.  Sweetz'/,  co- 
railina,  Campbeli^rt,  hedna  superba,  and  Victoria  antwerpiensis;  also  a 
cut  specimen  of  jRhododench'on  arboreum.  Mrs.  Marryatt  exhibited 
some  fine  plants,  among  others  the  Epimedium  grandiflorum  from  Ja- 
pan, a  hardy  species  in  E'lghmd.  From  the  gardens  were  contributed  a 
basket  of  camellias,  including  C.  japonica  var.  imbricata,  CoUiWii,  and 
Press's  Eclipse;  also  the  Lodsa  lateritia,  [noticed  in  another  page.] 

April  nth. — At  this  meeting  Mr.  FlamiMgen,  of  Stove  Hill,  exhibited 
a  brace  of  cucumbers  grown  in  a  three-light  frame,  and  heated  by  dungj 
and  Mr.  AInutt  one  of  equal  size,  not  grown  by  heated  manure,  but  in 
a  green-house  [?J  or  pit,  the  plant  suspended  from  the  trellis  of  the  ceil- 
ing- 
Mrs.  Lawrence  exhibited  an  extensive  collection,  comprisini  several 
New  Holland  and  Capi;  plants.  One  of  the  most  interestine  of  the  lat- 
ter was  a  specimen  of  £rica  aristata  major,  with  E.  transparens,  sca- 
briuscula  and  carinata;  also,  amonu;  other  plants,  £uj!h6rbm  Jacquina- 
fldra,  Sinningm  violacea  and  CamelUos  japonica  imbricata,  althseajflora 
and  C.  reticulata.  From  tlie  Society's  garden,  Rihes  sanguineum,  and  a 
dark  variety  and  jR.  tenuiflorum;  also  the  following  camellias,  C.  retic- 
ulata, and  C.  japonica  var.  CoIviIIm,  imbricata,  and  fimbriata.  Nume- 
rous other  jjlants  were  also  exhibited. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Slough  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Gesner«  Pultense^a,  a 
very  fine  stove  plant,  easily  raised  from  seeds.  A  prize  was  awarded 
for  this. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Society  was  to  be  held  on  the  first  of  May, 

Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists  and  Amateurs  exhibition  of  auricu- 
las, took  place  in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Society  on  Maj'  2d,  when  the 
following  medals  were  to  be  awarded: — 

Best  green  edged  auricula: — First  prize,  £3;  second,  30s;  third,  15sj 
fourth,  10s. 

Best  grey  edited: — First  ]n-ize,  £3;  second,  30s;  third,  15s;  fourth,  10s. 

Best  white  edge: — First  prize,  30s;  second,  15s;  third,  10s. 

Self: — First  prize,  30s;  second,  15s;  third,  10s. 

Collections:— First  prize,  £3;  second,  30s;  third,  15s;  fourth,  10s. 

A  splendid  display  of  this  beautiful  flower  was  probably  made. — {Id,') 

Hearts-ease  or  Pansies. — The  Royal  Societj'-  offered  prizes  at  a  late 
exhibition,  for  this  beautiful  flower,  on  condition  that  if  a  single  flower 
in  the  whole  collection  had  been  pressed  or  artificially  flattened,  it 
should  disqualify  the  collection  for  a  prize,  even  if  it  was  the  best.  The 
trickery  of  exhibitors  has  become  so  common,  that  gentlemen  and  ama- 
teurs stand  no  chance  to  compete  with  experienced  growers,  unless  the 
flowers  are  entered  under  such  a  provision.  It  is  folly  to  pretend  by 
artificial  means  to  press  and  flatten  blooms,  so  as  to  give  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  naturally  growing  so  exactly,  and  we  arc  glad  to  see  re- 
form begin  so  soon.  All  the  art  necessary  is  in  the  cultivation,  and  not 
in  the  dressing  or  the  manufacture  of  the  flower;  and  such  practices  should 
be  checked  as  speedily  as  possible. — Id. 
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Self-regulating  Ventilator ,  for  horticultural  buildings . — Messrs.  Daft 
of  Biriniiigham  e.xliiljiteil  at  a  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Society  of 
Florists  and  Amateurs,  a  very  in^enions  contrivance  of  a  self-regulat- 
ing ventilator,  for  horticultural  Ijuildings  and  other  places,  where  an 
uniformity  of  t:'mperature  is  required.  The  construction  and  principle 
of  the  model,  is  that  of  the  simplest  form  of  the  merometer  for  indicat- 
ing the  degree  of  expansion  of  metals,  and  which,  as  is  well  known,  can 
be  extended  to  an  extremely  minute  division.  It  consists  merely  of  a 
cylindrical  metallic  har,  one  end  of  which  is  connected  with  a  double  lev- 
er; tiie  expansion  of  the  metal,  even  in  the  most  trifling  degree,  causes 
this  to  act  upon  a  pin  which  raises  a  trap  door.  This  arrangement  is 
placed  at  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  and  the  bar  may  be  agented  to 
act  at  the  impression  of  an}'  required  degree  of  heat:  so  that  when  the 
room  has  arrived  at  the  desired  maximum,  the  opening  of  the  door  will 
retain  it  at  that  temperature.  The  action  of  the  model  which  was  reg- 
ulated, so  that  the  door  ojiened  from  the  heat  of  the  hand  by  merely 
placing  it  upon  the  cyluidrical  bar,  gave  much  satisfaction;  and  the  on- 
ly practical  diffiitulty  attendant  on  its  use,  was  considered  to  be  in  the 
probable  derangement  by  oxidate  air,  or  from  the  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere. It  was  remarked,  that  its  introduction  into  the  stove  or  hot-house 
must  be  very  desirable,  by  keeping  the  })lace  always  at  a  required  tem- 
perature, obviating  the  chance  of  any  injury  to  plants,  either  from  care- 
lessness or  accident  on  the  i)art  of  the  attendants,  whilst  its  ajiplication 
to  a  variety  of  other  j)urposes  are  singular  and  important.  The  Ade- 
laide medal  was  unanimously  awarded  to  Messrs.  Daft,  for  their  inge- 
nious invention.     (Hort.  Jour.) 

The  Slimy  Grub,  Blennocdrpa  Seldndria. — Having  suffered  ex- 
tremely from  this  insect,  I  am  induced  to  send  you  a  receipt  for  compos- 
ing a  mixture,  which  I  found  eftectual  to  destroy  it,  on  upwards  of  two 
hundred  trees  under  my  care,  which  were  more  or  less  affected,  some 
of  the  trees  being  literally  covered  with  insects.  Before  giving  the  re- 
ceipt, it  may  be  useful  to  mention  that  I  find  a  decoction  of  artichoke 
leaves,  so  useful  for  mixing  with  other  ingredients,  for  the  destruction 
of  the  insects,  that  I  always  keep  some  of  it  in  readiness  for  that  })ur- 
pose. 

The  receipt  is  as  follows: — To  thirty  gallons  of  water  add  a  peck  of 
quick-lime;  after  standing  a  few  hours,  ])our  it  gently  oft',  to  prevent 
any  of  the  sediment  mixing  with  the  liquid,  (as  that  would  give  the 
trees  an  unsightly  appearance:)  add  two  pounds  soap,  one  pound  sul- 
phur, (to  be  svell  mixed  with  the  soa~p  before  dissolving  it,)  two  gallons 
of  the  decoction  of  artichoke  leaves,  and  one  of  tol)acco  liquor.  After 
mixing  the  ingredients  properly,  ajiply  it  to  the  trees  with  Read's  hy- 
draulic syringe,  or  any  other  garden  engine,  in  the  j)roj)ortion  of  one 
third  of  the  mixture  to  two  thirds  pure  water.  The  best  time  to  apply 
it  is  froni  three  to  seven  o'clock,  P.  M.,  after  a  fine  dry  day;  or  between 
five  and  eight  o'clock  A.  M.,  no  dew  having  fallen  the  previous  evening. 

From  two  to  six  washings  will  be  found  sufticienl  to  clear  the  trees; 
and  if  the  mixture  be  used  on  those  not  infected,  it  will  be  found  a  great 
means  of  preventing  them  from  becoujing  so. 

To  make  a  decoction  of  artichoke  leaves,  I  take  one  quarter  of  a 
hundred  weight,  (twenty-eight  pounds,)  of  leaves,  and  l)oil  them  in 
twelve  gallons  of  water  for  half  an  hour,  then  strain  it  off',  let  it  stand 
till  cold,  and  barrel  it  to  be  used  as  wanted.  (J.  M.  H.  S,  in  Gard. 
Mag.) 

[We  have  not  had  the  oy»portunity  to  ascertain  the  precise  character 
of  this  insect,  but  presume  it  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the  slugs, 
which  infest  the  cherry  trees  and  rose  bushes  in  our  gardens.  Would 
it  not  be  well  for  cultivators  and  others,  who  are  troubled  with  the  slug, 
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to  try  the  above  method  of  destroyinsr,  those  at  least,  which  infest  the 
rose  bushes?  In  some  places  they  are  so  nmiierous  as  to  completely  de- 
stroy every  leaf.  We  shall  be  glad  to  learn  the  result  of  any  experi- 
ments made  with  this  composition,  and  we  would  recommend  a  thorough 
trial  of  it. — Ed.] 

Ribes  speciosum.  This  beautiful  species,  together  with  nearly  all  the 
others,  suffered  very  much  from  the  inclemency  of  the  last  winter.  In 
many  gardens  the  plants  standing  out  were  totally  destroyed.  Previ- 
ously it  had  been  cons'idered  as  very  hardy.  The  R.  sanguineum  ap- 
pears to  be  the  only  one  which  stood  uninjured.     {Hort.  Jour.) 


Art.  II.     Domestic  Notices. 

Public  Garden. — Since  our  last  notice  of  the  meeting  of  the  subscrib- 
ers to  the  public  garden,  another  meeting  has  been  held,  at  which,  the 
committee  chosen  to  solicit  subscriptions  reported  progress.  The 
amount  subscribed  was  nearly  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  corpora- 
tion was  immediately  organized  by  the  choice  of  officers,  viz:  five  trus- 
tees to  rejjresent  them  until  the  first  Mond.iy  in  October  next.  Horace 
Gray,  Samuel  A.  Elliot,  Chas.  P.  Curtis,  Geo.  Darracott,  and  J.  E,  Tcs- 
chemacher,  were  chosen.  The  suiiscription  pajiers  are  still  o|)en,  and 
we  hope  there  will  yet  be  found  a  sufficient  number  of  gentlemen  inter- 
ested enough  in  this  excellent  project,  to  come  forward  and  fill  up  the 
sum  wanted  to  commence  the  work  in  a  proper  manner.  We  presume 
operations  will  not  be  commenced  until  the  ensuing  fall.  The  idea  sug- 
gested by  one  gentleman  of  ruiming  a  plough  throuffh  the  soil,  to  mark, 
out  the  outline  of  the  walks,  and  then  j)lant  dahlias  in  the  borders,  which 
we  thought,  at  the  time,  visionary,  has  been  abandoned.  It  will  require 
more  labor  and  expense  than  many  are  aware  of  to  put  the  grounds  in 
a  fit  condition  for  j)lanting. — Ed. 

Kerrhi  japonica,  (Corchorusjaponica)  stood  out  the  last  winter  with- 
out the  least  protection  wh.itever,  and  not  a  single  shoot  was  destroyed. 
It  is  now,  (June  1st,)  displaying  its  golden  blossoms,  which  add  greatly 
to  the  appearance  of  the  border  at  this  early  season.  It  is  the  first  time 
for  several  winters,  that  the  shoots  have  not  been  killed  to  the  ground. 
Its  exemption  from  such  injury  is  good  evidence  of  the  nn'ldness  of  the 
weather,  and  the  little  destruction  it  has  caused  among  plants  general- 
ly considered  only  half  hardy. — Ed. 

Seedling  Pinks. — Mr.  E.  S.  Payne  of  Lowell  has  sent  us  two  or  three 
specimens  of  seedling  pinks,  one  of  which,  called  Payne's  Beauty,  ap- 
pears to  possess  the  properties  of  a  fine  flower.  "Unfortunately,"  says 
Mr.  Payne,  in  his  letter  to  us,  '"my  garden  has  been  broken  into,  and  mj"^ 
best  pinks  stolen,  and  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  sending  you  such  as 
the  thieves  were  pleased  to  leave."  The  specimen  was,  however,  a  very 
good  one.  We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  the  cultivation  of  the  pink  has 
been  taken  up  by  Mr.  Payne,  and  we  hope  he  will,  another  year,  send 
us  some  of  his  best  varieties  when  in  their  best  state.  A  taste  for  gar- 
dening is  rapidly  spreading  in  Lowell,  and  those  of  our  friends  there 
who  are  lovers  of  the  pink,  should  call  and  sec  Mr.  Payne's  plants.  The 
seeds,  Mr.  Payne  states,  were  procured  in  England, — Ed. 
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Floral  Exhibitions. — Salem,  June  20/A,  1838.     The  Essex  County- 
Natural  History  Society,  as  is  well  knowu  to  many  of  our  readers,  has 
for  a  few  years  past  been  in  the  habit  of  connecting  with  its  more  pre- 
cise and  scientific  pursuits,  an  occasional  floricultural  and   horticultural 
exhibition,  at  those  seasons  when  the  beauties  of  the  garden,  the  flower 
border,  and  the  orchard,  seem  to  invite  a  more   particular  attention  to 
their  respective  merits.     This  institution,  w  hose   cabinets  and  scene  of 
operation  are   in  the  neigiiboring  city,  has  been  unobtrusively  and  silent- 
ly working  its  way,  under  various  ditKculties  and  embarrassments,  and 
by  the  efforts  of  a  tew,  deeply  interested  in  the  branches  of  science,  has 
created  or  excited  a  taste  for  the  studies  of  nature.     To  aid  its  cause, 
and  to  effect  its  aim,  viz.  the  promotion  of  a  stricter  attention  to  the  nat- 
ural history  of  the  country,  it  was  thought  advisable  to   go   out   of  the 
usual   routine  of  other  and  older  institutions,   and  to  gather  here   and 
there,  amid  the  varieties  of  botany,  a  few  gems  of  its  sister  science,  hor- 
ticulture.    Occasional  and  periodical  exhibitions  of  the  varieties  of  the 
native  flora  of  the  vicinity,   mingled  with  the  choice  and  exquisite  em- 
bellishments of  the  parterre,  the  green-house,  and  the  little  private  flow- 
er border  attached  to  individual  dwellings,   have  elicited   universal  ap- 
probation, and  called  together  the  grave  and  gaj',  the  sober  and  reflec- 
tive, the  beauty  and  fashion,  the  citizen,  and  the  visitant  stranger  of  the 
city.     It  has  excited  a  laudable  enterprise  among  amateur  florists,  and 
drawn  out  many  anew  admirer  of  nature  and  its  works.     Where,  twen- 
ty years  ago,  in  a  place  of  great  wealth  and  abundant  means,  one,  or  at 
the  most,  two  green-houses,  could  be  found,  and  the  exjiansion  of  that 
queenly  flower  of  night,  the  Cereus  grandiflorus,  could  cause  a  sensation 
not  forgotten  at  the  present  day,  now  may  be  seen  structures  of  all  sizes 
for  the  successful  treatment  of  foreign  species,  the  culture  of  the  vine, 
and  the  other  uses  to  which  glazed  roofs  and  anthracite   flues  and  hot 
water  pipes  are   severally   applied.     The  flne  prototype  of  the  Cacteae 
above  mentioned,  now  finds  many  a  rival  in  superb  plants  of  more  daz- 
zling and  less  evanescent  charms,  grown  with  a  skill  which  can  foretell 
the    certainty  of  floral  splendor  and   the  result  of  proper  cultivation. 
One  would  scarce!}^  think  of  ins[)ecting  a  thermometer  in  the   ordinary 
vicissitudes  of  winter,  when  his  eyes  are  now  dazzled  by  countless  ge- 
raniums and  delicate  roses,  and  ivory  petalled  camellias,  and  nodding  cy- 
clamens, in  almost  every   window   before   which   his  accustomed   walk 
leads  him:  while  again  he  is  agreeably  surprised  oftentimes  at  the  ap- 
j)roach  of  spring,  ere  he  dreams  of  vernal   l)reezes,  when  he  jjcrchance 
may  catch  a  glimj)se  of  golden  narcissa  and  pure  white  snowdrops,  peep- 
ing from  the  decayed  foliage  before   many  a  private  mansion.     Persons 
of  observation  have  frequently  remarked  the  increasing  taste  which  has 
spread   among  its  citizens  within  a  few  years;  a  taste,   who   shall  say 
otherwise  than   laudable  and  refined?     To  what  extent  this  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  formation  and  encouragement  of  the  County  Society,  we 
do  not  feel  prepared  to  say,  because  other  and  kindred  causes  have  been 
coincident  and  effectual.     Still,  the  very  fact  that  each  season  evinces  a 
new  and  laudable  zeal  in  the  general  interest,  (a^  the  occasional  reports 
of  the  society  will  show,)  leads  us  to  consider  such  eftbrts  as  promotive 
of  irood. 

We  have  offered  these  remarks  as  an  introduction  to  the  annexed  re- 
turns made  to  this  Magazine,  of  the  two  first  exhibitions  of  this  kind,  of 
the  present  year.  The  citizens  of  Salem  desire  no  com])etition  with 
others,  in  their  floricultural  pursuits;  sufficient  to  them  are  the  pure  grat- 
ifications of  floriculture.     Should  their  gardens  contain  not  so  choice  an 
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exhibition  of  particular  flowers,  e.  g.  the  tulip  and  its  varieties,  we  are 
fully  sensible  that  it  cannot  be  owing  to  any  want  of  numbers,  or  excel- 
lence of  sorts,  or  amount  of  exjjense,  but  to  other,  perhaps  unavoida- 
ble circumstances,  which  rendered  their  culture  or  arrangement  inferior. 
We  have  thus  casually  alluded  to  the  late  (newspaper)  competition 
and  rivalry,  between  the  tulip  tieds  of  two  gentlemen  well  known  as 
amateurs  in  fine  flowers.  Personally  acquainted  as  we  have  the  pleas- 
ure to  be  with  both,  we  fear  no  offence  in  these  remarks.  To  the  ur- 
banity and  liberality  of  one,  we  feel  indebted  for  many  an  introduction 
and  acquaintance  to  and  with  choice  and  charming  plants.  With  the 
private  feelings  of  the  other,  nothing  like  rivalry  could  be  sympathetic. 
We  only  trust  and  believe  that  good  will  always  result  from  such  com- 
petition, and  by  such  personal  efforts  the  cause  of  floriculture  will  be 
signally  advanced. 

Wednesday,  June  20th. — The  first  exhibition  of  the  season  was  held 
in  the  Halls  of  the  Society,  at  11,  A.  M.  The  following  were  some  of 
the  plants  shown,  and  their  contributors. 

Bouquets  of  Martagon  lilies,  roses,  loniceras,  tradescantias,  &c.  &.c., 
from  Mrs.  R.  Brookhouse. 

Bouquets  of  Lysimachia,  Digitalis,  Lonicera,  lilies,  &c.,  from  Mrs.  J. 
D.  Treadwell. 

Bouquets  of  Scotch  and  moss  roses,  phaesant-eyed  pinks,  Potentilla 
formosa  and  .^ristolochia  Sipho,  from  John  C.  Lee. 

Fsebnia  Huineii,  roses,  the  moss,  provins,  Rulandia  and  double  Scotch, 
Phlox  suaveolens,  &c.  &c.,  from  J.  M.  Ives.  Roses;  Burgundy,  Scotch, 
damask  and  white,  Felunia  nyctaginiffora,  Geranium  striatum,  liSntirrhi- 
num  majus,  and  varieties,  Philadelphuscoronaria,  £)elphinium  elatum, 
Martagon  lilies,  &c.,  from  Wm.  J.  Richardson. 

A  basket  of  choice  flowers  beautifully  arranged,  among  which'were 
fine  pelargoniums, — Mary  Q,ueen  of  Scots,  Macranthon,  Triumph,  &c., 
(well  grown,)  seedling  calceolarias,  Tropaj^olum  atrosanguineum,  Pe- 
tunia Phoenicia,  iVis,  jRaminculi,  &c.,  from  W.  W.  Palfrey.  A  bouquet 
of  several  flowers,  from  George  D.  Phippen. 

Several  varieties  of  pelargoniums,  (geraniums,)  Martagon  lilies  of 
great  beauty,  Delphinium  ajacis,  fl.  pi..  Calceolaria  corymbosa  and  C. 
var. "Grand  Sultan,  Cereus  speciosissimus,  and  C.  var.  new  scarlet,  Psd- 
bnia  Whitle/i,  Hiimew',  fra.;rans,  Reeves^  and  Richardson's  albiflo- 
ra,  (Reevesu  we  esteem  one  of  the  best  new  double  varieties,  of  ex- 
quisite tints;)  roses — Mary  Stuart,  Lee's  crimson  Perfection,  Rivers's 
George  iV,  new  beautiful  provins,  gloriosa  superba.  noire,  Proserpine, 
Ventori's  superb,  Edenberirer,  delicatesse,  belle  Aurore,  delicieuse, 
Roxelane,  pink  Boursalt,  Grand  Pompadour,  from  F.  Putnam. 

The  following  fine  herbaceous  plants,  viz:  Podalyria  australis,  Ams6- 
nia  salicifolia,  A.  latifolia,  viscaria  and  alba,  O'robus  j-'urpureus,  O.  ui- 
ger,  Phlox  suaveolens  C'orydalis  formosa,  i}ictannuis  rubra  and  al[)a, 
Tormentilla  reptans,  fl.  pi.,  Fumaria  speciosa,  Tradescantm  virginica 
var.  rosea,  cterulea  and  alba,  >S'pirae\i  filipendula,  fl.  ])1.,  <S|)iroL'^a  trifolia- 
ta.  Delphinium  sinense,  Lupinus  Marshal liV«JM5,  /iesperis  matronalis, 
alba,  fl.  pi.,  Dracoce})halum  altaiense,  Pieonm  Whitle/i,  Poitsw',  Reev- 
esu'.  Pansies: — Radiata,  splendens,  Lord  Byron,  florihunda,  Mrs. 
Spang,  Yellow  Jacket,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Miss  Lawrence,  Monk's  sj)len- 
dcns  and  others.  Roses: — Bicolor,  Watt's  Celestial,  Cuj)id,  La  Beaute, 
Eblouissant,  belle  Liloise,  beaul^e  Ethereal,  Talma  nouveau,  Pourprele 
plus  magnifiipie,  Hollandoise,  Duchess  de  Berri,  Well's  China  cabbage, 
Adonis,  Harris's  Oniana,  gloria  mundi,  from  Jos.  S.  Cabot. 

A  few  native  ])lants  were  presented  by  E.  S.  L.  Richardson,  viz: 
Kalnn'a  angustifolia,  Pu!)us  odoratus,  Thesium  umbellatum,  Potentilla 
argeutea,  Osmiinda  rcgalis,  Sambvicus  canadensis,  Arethiisa  ophioglos- 
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soiileSj  Kergm  virginica,  ^sclepias  quadrifolia,  (var.,)  Achillea  millefo- 
lia,  Lysimachia  quadrifolia. 

By  Geo.  D.  Phippen;  Diervilla  canadensis,  Convallaria  bif6Iia, 
Mirchella  repens,  with  flowers  of  the  present  year,  and  fruit  of  last, 
and  two  very  fine  plants  of  Sarracenia  purpurea  under  cultivation  in 
pots. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  occurring  this  day,  the 
choice  of  officers  Sec,  the  reports  of  the  year,  the  progress  of  the  col- 
lections Sec,  filled  the  hour  appropriated  to  the  j)urpose.  At  half  past 
four  the  first  lecture  of  a  course  on  botany  was  delivered  to  a  private 
class,  by  John  Lewis  Russell,  at  which  were  present  many  strangers 
and  others  who  were  casually  introduced.  This  course  was  undertaken 
at  the  repeated  request  of  a  few  friends,  who  were  desirous  of  j)roinot- 
ing  among  themselves  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  lectures  are  to  be  eight  in  number, 
and  delivered  on  two  afternoons  of  each  week,  in  the  Society's  Rooms. 

Ju?ie  27th. — In  consequence  of  the  a])proaching  National  Festival, 
when  the  season  would  be  too  advanced,  and  as  the  exhibition  of  last 
week  was  considered  inadequate  to  the  jierfect  and  full  show  of  roses, 
another  floricultural  display  was  held  under  the  aus])ices  of  the  Society 
this  day.  The  pvra?nidal  and  elegant  flower-stand  (designed  and  built 
by  a  florist,)  was  laden  with  the  exuberant  productions  of  Flora's  do- 
mains.    We  subjoin  in  detail,  a  catalo<rue  of  plants  and  contrii)utors. 

Bouquets  of  Di^^itaiis  purpurea  and  alba,  e/2ntirrhinum  niHJus,  lilies 
and  varieties,  Campanula  medium  of  great  perfection,  roses,  among 
which  was  a  semi-double  variety,  somewhat  of  the  damask  order,  flow- 
ering on  very  short  peduncles,  supposed  to  be  a  seedling,  from  Mrs. 
Wm.  Dean.  Bouquets  of  Lysimachia  vulgaris,  Lonicera,  Digitalis 
purpurea  and  alba,  several  varieties  of  roses.  Campanula,  phloxes, 
sweet  Williams,  Stc  Sec,  from  Mrs.  J.  D.  Treadwell.  Similar  collec- 
tions of  garden  and  border  flowers  in  fine  condition,  from  Mrs.  R.  Bi'ook- 
house. 

A  pretty  arranged  basket  of  many  interesting  native  and  garden  flow- 
ers, among  which  we  noticed  the  delicate  Gilia  tricolor,  and  the  curi- 
ous Clarkmpulchella,  intermingled  with  roses,  Sec,  from  Miss  E.  Gard- 
ner. Mesembryanthemum,  varieties  of  roses,  Calceolaria  corymbose. 
Petunia  phoenicea,  very  fine  clove  pinks,  and  ver\^  good  picotees,  from 
Wm.  F.  Gardner.  Moss  and  other  roses,  Psebnia  Whitle/j,  Sec.  Sec, 
and  the  first  dahlia  of  the  season,  a  tolerable  specimen  of  Picta  formos- 
issima  {?),  from  Chas.  H.  Dodge.  Clematis,  tradescantia,  pinks,  gle- 
ditchias,  moss  roses  and  other  varieties,  from  John  C.  Lee. 

Bouquet  of  garden  flowers  with  the  following  native  plants,  viz:  Kal- 
mia  latifolia  (from  Manchester,)  and  K.  angustifolia,  its  pretty  co-spe- 
cies, Cucubalas  Beheu',  Arethus«ophioglossoides,  Cymbidium  pulchella, 
Lysiujachia  verticillata,  Spirae^a  alba,  Sec.  Sec,  from  E.  S.  L.  Richard- 
son. Sambucus  laciniata  (a  fine  hardy  shrub,)  Rosa  micrantha  and  car- 
oliniana  (under  cultivation,)  the  latter  having  almost  obliterated  its  spe- 
cific characters,  purple  Noisette,  Boursalt,  damask,  single  and  double 
white,  Sec,  Amaryllis  Johnson/,  Caprifolium  Frazer^,  sempervirens, 
Periclymenum,  Phlox  Listoniwna,  Sec,  from  J.  L.  Russell. 

Phlox  maculata,  carnea,  suaveolens,  (Enothera  Frazer/.  -Delphinium 
sinense,  Spir£e\i  filipendula,  fl.  ]>l.,  Canq)anula^ersica'f6lia  fl.  pi.,  do.  do. 
alba  fl.  pi.,  Lysimachia  vulgaris,  Clematis  alpina,  intcgrifolia,  Pentste- 
mon  digitalis,  Dracocephalum  Ruyschitrnwui,  ari^unense,  Lythrum  sali- 
caria,  Astrantia  minor,  G'ladiolus  commiinis.  Sec  Pcconies — Whitle/j, 
Hiimeu,  Reevesu.  Pinks — Robertson's  Narcissa  (?),  Paisley  Reformer, 
Bow's  Claudius,  AVells's  seedling,  Davics's  Britannia,  Wooler's  George 
IV,   Smith's   Favorite,  Robertson's  Britannia,  Hunter's  Major  Shaw. 
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Roses — Ponsa  parfait,Watt's  Celestia,  Roi  de  Prusse,  Lee's  Wellington, 
Brennuscrick's  rose,  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  Village  maid,  La  belle  Parisien, 
Snowball,  L'Obscmite,  Talma  nouveau,  Mobach,  (a  rival  of  the  next,) 
Rivers's  George  IV,  La  beaute  el)louissant,  Leopoldine  de  Napoleon, 
pourpre  le  plus  magnifique,  Hollandoise,  Attalaine  du  Bourbon,  margin- 
ed Hip,  Mount  Vesuvius,  belle  Liloise,  Due  d'Angouleme,  La  Tourtu- 
relle,  Duchess  de  Berri,  Waterloo  real,  Kuitesofi',  delicatesse,  maiden's 
blush,  Tuscan}',  bicolor,  belle  Aurore,  ranunculus,  Cupid;  thirty-four 
varieties,  from  Jos.  S.  Cabot. 

Fine  specimens  of  calceolaria,  pelargoniums,  iVereum  splendens,  Ce- 
reus  speciosissimus,  with  the  following  roses,  viz:  moss,  Rivers's  George 
IV,  Lee's  crimson  perpetual,  rouge  sujierbe,  Gen.  KuitesofF,  new  j)rov- 
ins,  cabbage  provins,  Flora's  riches,  Edenbersrer,  two  colored  mignonne, 
black  Merice,  Nigritienne,  Welch  provins,  L'Obscurite,  premier  noble, 
Grand  Pompadour,  bicolor,  belle  Aurore,  pourpre  mammoth  (?),  gloria 
niundi,  carmine,  Brussels,  black  Mogul,  L'Ombre  superbe,  mourning, 
negro  panache,  Victoire,  neijro,  Pluto,  Marshal  Blucher,  Swisse,  Em- 
press of  France,  Imperial,  Ventori's  superb,  gloria  superba,  European, 
maiden's  blush,  Asmodeus,  Eriophylla,  Singleton's  hundred  leafed,  deli- 
catesse, Roxelane,  petite  hundred  leaved;  forty-two  varieties,  from 
Messrs.  Putnam. 

The  following  variety  of  roses  from  J.  M.  Ives,  viz:  Swiss,  Proser- 
pine niger,  Tuscany,  Roxlandia,  Fanny  Parrard,  Vestre,  Bishop's,  moss 
provins.  Nonpareil,  Edenberger,  white  Ayrshire,  fl.  pi.,  garden  velvet, 
Garnier's  striped,  double  blush.  From  S.  Driver,  Jr.,  roses;  moss, 
European  maiden's  blush,  cabbage  and  royal  cabbage,  Bishop,  border, 
Goliah,  Lodovicus,  Kuitesoff,  sable,  mottled,  Tuscany,  royal  pui'ple, 
King  of  reds,  and  a  seedling. 

A  well  grown  cucumber  from  the  garden  of  J.  C.  Lee  Avas  on  the 
table,  some  cherries  (unripe)  of  a  good  quality,  from  J.  M.  Ives,  called 
by  him,  Manning's  white  Bigarrau,  and  a  small  cluster  of  ripened  black 
Hamburg  grapes,  from  the  green-house  of  J.  F.  Allen,  A  full  attend- 
ance of  the  citizens  seemed  to  evince  much  interest  in  this  second  dis- 
play, and  many  encomiums  were  passed  on  the  collection  of  roses.  A 
splendid  day  and  all  other  cii'cumstances  uniting  to  render  it  agreeable 
and  instructive. — X. 


Art.  IV.     Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  on  Tuesday  the  19th  of  June,  in  the  Hall  under  the  Atheneum,  the 
President  in  the  chair. 

The  Committee  on  Vegetables  awarded  the  premium  of  three  dollars 
to  Wm.  Chalmers,  senior  gardener  to  Mrs  Stot,  Turner's  Lane,  for  the 
best  six  heads  of  early  cabbage,  grown  in  the  open  ground,  at  the  Soci- 
ety's intermediate  meeting  of  the  30th  May,  no  competition. 

The  Committee  on  Plants  and  Flowers  awarded  the  premium  for  the 
best  display  of  plants  in  pots  that  evening  to  Wm.  Chalmers,  senior  gar- 
dener to  Mrs.  Stot,  who  exhibited  Crassula  coccinca,  Ixora  coccinea, 
Gloxinia  speciosa,  G.  Candida,  Ornithogalum  niveum,  Trachelium  cse- 
rvllea,  Begonia  insignis,  Fuchsia  globosa,  Finca  rosea,    F.  alba,  pelar- 
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gonmms  of  various  sorts,  Ardisia  creiuilata,  J^iyrtus  plenoflora  (?), 
i<ychnis  coronaria,  A'jiiga  orientalis,  Tabenifemontaria  coronaria,  car- 
nations, Lantana  speciosa,  Pleroina  hetromalla,  and  Gnaphaliuin  liicida. 

The  premium  for  the  best  six  ])inks  was  awarded  to  Win.  Hobson, 
Kingsessing,  no  competition. 

The  premium  for  the  best  twelve  varieties  of  garden  roses  was  award- 
ed to  Robert  Buist,  who  exhibited  Reine  Caroline,  shell  rose.  Fairy  Par- 
asole,  royal  Portugal,  Broomly  rose,  Unique  white.  Queen  of  violets, 
white  moss,  cabbage  provins,  La  Negress,  Brown's  superb,  no  compe- 
tition. 

The  premium  for  the  best  bouquet  was  awarded  to  Wm.  Chalmers, 
senior  gardener  to  Mrs.  Stot,  Turner's  Lane,  three  competitors;  like- 
wise an  honorary  premium  of  two  dollars  to  Joiin  Sherwood,  Laurel 
Hill.     Mr.  S.  exhibited  a  fine  .Sedum,  name  unknown. 

The  Committee  on  Vegetables  awarded  the  following  premiums,  viz: 
for  the  best  early  lettuce,  not  less  than  eisht  heads,  grown  in  Pennsylva- 
nia,to  Robert  Weston,  gardener  to  Mrs  Roland.  For  the  best  early  beets 
grown  in  Pennsylvania,  not  less  than  one  dozen  of  roots,  to  James  Bea- 
dle, gardener  to  Mr.  Norris,  I'urner's  Lane.  For  the  best  early  beets 
grown  in  New  Jersey,  not  less  than  one  dozen  of  roots,  to  George  Reid, 
gardener  to  Henry  C.  Carey,  Burlington.  For  the  best  artichokes,  not 
less  than  six  in  number,  to  W^m.  Ciuilmers,  senior  gardener  to  Mrs.  Stot, 
Turner's  Lane.  For  the  best  early  potatoes  grown  in  Pennsylvania,  in 
the  open  ground,  not  less  than  half  a  peck,  to  George  Esher,  Ridgeroad. 
And  for  the  best  bush  lieans  grown  in  New  Jersey,  not  less  than  half  a 
peck,  to  Adam  Rice,  Burlington. 

The  Committee  on  Fruits  awarded  an  honorary  premium  of  three  dol- 
lars to  Wm.  Chalmers,  senior  gardener  to  Mrs.  Stot,  Turner's  Lane, 
for  three  quarts  Keen's  seedling  strawberry;  likewise  an  honorary  ])re- 
inium  of  three  dollars  to  J.  Smith,  gardener  to  Nicholas  Biddle,  Esq., 
for  a  very  .superior  and  uncommon  fine  display  of  grapes,  of  various 
kinds. 

McKenzie  &  Buchanan  exhibited  Gloxinza  grandiflora,  G.  speciosa, 
G.  Candida,  Fuchsw  globosa  major,  Calceolaria  integrifolia,  pelargoni- 
ums. Lord  Denman,  WheelerH,  Diomede,  Adelina,  Hericartia?iMW,  pur- 
purea cserulea,  and  superbissima;  the  above  pelargoniums  were  cut 
flo\\ers. 

James  Beadle,  Turner's  Lane,  exhibited  lettuce,  early  cabbage,  red 
turnip,  beets,  asparagus,  and  cucumbers. 

Wm.  Chalmers  exhibited  early  cabbajre,  artichokes,  lettuce,  red  tur- 
nip, beets,  tomatoes,  and  three  (jnarts  of  Keen's  seedling  strawberry. 

Thomas  Allen,  Burlington  Co.,  New  Jersey,  exhibited  some  very'fine 
seedling  cranberries  of  last  year's  growth,  in  fine  condition.  [W^e  should 
be  jrlad  to  receive  from  Mr.  Allen,  some  account  of  his  mode  of  culture. 
Ed.] 

John  Smith,  gardener  to  N.  Biddle,  Esq.,  exhibited  the  black  Ham- 
burgh grape,  the  white  sweet  water,  and  the  black  Frontignac,  in  a  pot. 
Many  of  the  bunches  of  the  black  Hamburgh  weighed  upwards  of  one 
pound  and  a  half,  the  grapes  uncommonly  large,  and  altogether  had  a 
most  enticing  apjjearance. 

R.  Buist  exhibited  some  very  fine  rhubarb. 

It  is  a  laudable  ambition  in  our  practical  gardeners  and  amateurs  to 
strive  for  the  prizes  at  the  monthly  meetinos,  not  for  the  jjecuniary  item 
that  is  awarded,  l)ut  the  honor  in  ])roducing  the  best  article  in  competi- 
tion. The  meeting,  although  not  so  interesting  as  the  last,  in  the  num- 
ber of  fine  exotics,  yet  tliose  exhibited  were  fine  specimens,  and  in  good 
order.  The  hardy  garden  roses  of  Mr.  Buist  were  very  fine,  and  many 
of  them  new  to  us;  the  flowers  were  large  and  well  formed,  notwith- 
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standing  the  great  heat,  and  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  in  an  acces- 
sion of  some  of  tlie  most  ^superior  roses  in  the  country,  and  well  worth 
the  attention  of  every  lover  of  that  mo*t  exquisite  of  all  flowers.  The 
Gloxinf«  grandiflora,  as  the  name  implies,  has  a  lar<^e  p;:le  hliie  flower, 
very  showy,  and  a  very  free  floweror,  and  is  a  new  plant  to  us.  The 
fine  apoearance  of  Mr.  Biddle's  grapes,  especially  the  hlafk  Hamhur^rb, 
exceeded  any  thing  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen,  for  the  size  of  the 
grapes,  as  well  as  the  bunches.  They  were  merely  a  specimen  of 
what  his  fine  giapery  can  produce.  It  is  certaiidy  a  great  desideratum 
for  the  infirm  in  health  and  convalescent,  to  have  in  command  at  all 
times  such  delicate  and  sanirive  morceaus.  The  vegettddes  were  good 
considering  the  backward  spring.  Mr.  Chalmers's  strawberries  were  un- 
commonly fine;  after  seeing  them,  we  are  surprised  that  the  more  com- 
mon kinds  should  continue  to  be  cultivated. —  G.  Watson,  Recording 
Secretary,  Philadelphia,  June  'Hbth,  1838. 


Art.  V.     Retrospective  Criticism. 

Errata. — In  our  last,  p.  205,  in  our  remarks  to  the  article  of  Mr. 
Vose's,  for  the  "  L'Abbe  Ber/ese,"  which  occurs  once  or  twice,  read 
the  '■^Mbt  Berlese,"  an  error  which  escaped  our  notice  in  the  hurry  of 
getting  to  t>ress. 

Page  236,  in  the  list  of  China  roses  for  the  prize,  read  "Gloria  de 
Jardin,^'  for  "yelloio  noisette.'" 

(Jamellia  japonica  var.  FldijW. — Mr.  Editor:  In  your  last  Masrazine 
of  Horticulture,  pages  203  to  206  inclusive,  there  is  a  notice  of  Camel- 
li«  japonica  var.  Floyii,  by  the  Abbe  Berlese,  translated  from  the  ^f^ji- 
na  es  d^ Horticulture  of  Paris,  by  the  Hon.  E.  Vose,  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

I  am  nmch  indebted  to  the  Abbe  Berlese,  for  the  honorable  notice  he 
has  taken  of  nie,  and  also  to  the  Hon.  E.  Vose,  for  placing  the  article 
before  the  public,  in  your  Magazine. 

In  your  remarks  upon  this  article,  which  seem  to  have  been  sown 
rather  '"broad  cast"  and  without  much  reflection,  you  observe  "that  you 
take  an  early  opportimiry  of  correcting  one  or  two  mistakes  the  Abbe 
Berlese  has  been  led  into,"  and  that  "you  notice  these  errors,  in  order 
that  before  the  next  edition  of  his  Monographic  goes  to  press,  he  may 
make  the  necessary  corrections." 

As  I  had  the  honor  of  transmitting  to  the  Abbe  Berlese,  a  plant  of  the 
Camelh'«  japonica  var.  Floyn",  together  with  the  account  of  its  origin 
and  ])arentai;e,  yon  will  allow  me  to  correct  "one  or  two  mistakes"  that 
you  have  fallen  into,  or  we  shall  soon  have  in  this  business,  a  "budget 
of  blunders." 

First — you  observe,  "It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Floy  does  not  re- 
collect the  variety  from  which  the  seed  was  saved  or  with  what  kinds 
the  flower  was,  if  at  all,  imjiregnated."  Were  this  the  fact,  it  would 
be  much  to  be  regretted,  for  the  genealogy  of  such  a  remarkable  ca- 
mellia as  Floyn.  is  not  only  matter  of  curiosity,  but  of  great  importance, 
to  all  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  hybridization  of  plants. 

But  on  this  point,  I  have  never  heard  before  that  Mr.  Floy  had  any 
doubt,  and  by  recurrence  to  my  file  of  horticultural  correspondence  of 
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1834,  I  find  his  letter,  dated  in  December  of  the  same  year,  in  which  is 
the  t'olluvvin^  extract: 

"My  seedlino-  canielh'as,  No.s.  1,  5,6,  were  raised  from  seed  produced 
from  warratah  impresjnated  with  the  striped,  sown  in  1809,  and  what 
is  very  strange.  No.  5,  which  is  a  very  narrow  leaf,  with  a  very  double 
ball  like  anemone  flower,  and  No.  6,  (FI6y«'.)  as  you  know,  is  a  large 
leaf  and  flovver,  came  out  of  the  same  pod.  The  leaf  of  No.  5  is  near- 
ly as  much  smaller,  as  No.  6  is  larger,  than  common  ranieilias." 

You  observe  further,  ''that  while  on  a  visit  to  New  York,  in  the  spring 
of  1834,  you  gave  me  a  condensed  account  of  your  tour  through  the 
gardens  of  that  city,  and,  among  other  filants,  are  more  particularly 
mentioned  Camellia  ja|;6aica  var.  Floyn."  and  that,  "in  consequence 
of  our  description  of  this  camellia,  Mr.  Wilder,  in  the  fall  of  the  same 
year,  purchased  a  fine  plant  of  Mr.  FI03',  at  the  high  price  of  fifty  dol- 
lars." 

I  am  in  the  habit  of  placing  on  record,  or  on  file,  most  of  my  corres- 
pondence, conse(]UPntly,  I  have  before  me  your  letter,  bearing  date  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1334,  containing  an  account  of  the  fine  plants  you  had  seen 
about  New  York,  and  for  which,  and  all  favors  I  have  received  at  your 
hand-i,  you  have  my  sincere  thanks. 

By  your  remarks,  Mr.  Editor,  it  would  appear  rhat  I  derived  my  first 
information  of  this  camellia  from  your  letter,  and  that  in  consequence 
of  your  description,  I  |)urchased  it  of  Mr  Floy.  The  facts,  however, 
are  not  exactly  so — [  purchased  my  plant  of  Mr.  Floy  in  the  month  of 
September,  A.  D.  1833,  one  year  anterior  to  the  time  you  mention,  and 
if  my  recollection  serves  me,  I  showed  it  to  you  when  you  first  called  at 
my  place,  for  the  purjjose  of  obtaininir  a  li>t  of  camellias  that  you  in- 
tended to  import,  it  being  on  the  6th  day  of  December,  1833,  and  before 
you  visited  New  York,  or  saw  the  original  j)laut  of  Camelh'a  japonica 
Floyz/. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  I  think  I  may  claim  the  honor  (if  honor 
there  be,)  of  asserting,  that  in  consequence  of  my  "description"  you 
purchased  your  plant  of  Camellm  ja})6nica  Floyfj. 

The  last  error  I  notice  is,  that  your  plant  "is  now  the  largest  plant  in 
the  country,  excepting  the  original  plant,  Mr.  Wilder  having  worked  off 
several  inarchings  of  his,  and  reduced  its  size." 

In  reply  to  this,  I  was  aiiout  to  say,  that  I  would  compare  plants  with 
you — but  as  your  New  York  correspondent  and  yourself  agree  so  har- 
moniously that  "comparisons  are  odious,"  1  will  drop  the  figure,  and  on- 
ly observe,  that,  until  I  have  occular  demonstration,  I  am  not  willing 
to  concede  that  such  is  the  fact. 

The  introduction  of  C.  j.  Floyu'  into  Europe,  I  think  must  have  been 
previous  to  the  year  1836,  l)ut  of  this  I  have  no  proof;  and  although  M. 
Vershaffelt  of  Gand,  may  have  introduced  it  into  his  country,  it  is  not 
probable  that  he  received  it  so  early  as  it  went  to  England. 

This  camellia  has  sold  at  very  hich  prices  in  Germany,  under  the 
name  of  Grand  Frederick,  and  I  am  informed  by  M.  Rison,  of  Frank- 
fort, that  he  paid  1000  francs  for  it  at  the  great  Horticultural  Exhibi- 
tion at  Ghent  in  1836. 

The  Camelh'«  japonica  FloyiJ  is  in  every  respect  a  most  remarkable 
production,  and  I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Floy 
will  ever  [)roduce  another  equalling  this. —  Yours,  ^'C.^M.  P.  Wilder, 
Hawthorn  Grove,  Dorchester,  June  19,  1838. 

We  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Wilder  should  take  our  remarks  so  much  to 
heart — especially  as  rejjards  the  introduction  of  this  variety  into  the  vi- 
cinity of  Boston.  Without  affording  any  information  upon  the  real  point 
at  issue — the   period  of  its  first  coming  into  bloom,  and  its  introduction 
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into  Europe — he  has  gone  out  of  the  way  to  discuss  the  question  of  its 
introduction  into  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  which  seems  to  him  of  the  most 
importance.  We  did  not  intend  by  our  remarks  to  infer  that  the  Abbe 
received  his  information  respecting  this  camellia  from  Mr.  Wilder, 
knowing  that  such  an  erroneous  account  would  not  have  been  furnished 
by  him.  If,  however,  as  he  says,  he  had  the  honor  to  transmit  an  ac- 
count of  its  origin  and  parentage,  how  should  the  Abbe  Berlese  have 
passed  over  such  authority,  and  have  given  an  account  altogether  incor- 
rect.' We  had  only  one  view — that  of  correcting  the  gross  errors  as  we 
found  them. 

Since  our  last  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Floy,  and  are 
thus  enabled  to  give  the  entire  history  of  the  plant,  which  is  as  follows: — 

It  was  raised  from  the  seed  as  long  since  as  1809,  (it  seems  as  if  Mr. 
Floy  must  be  mistaken  in  this  date,  for  according  to  Mr.  Wilder's  ac- 
thority,  (see  vol.  I,  p.  15,)  the  warratah  and  double  striped,  from  which 
it  is  said  to  have  been  produced,  were  not  introduced  into  Europe  till 
about  or  after  that  ])eriod,)  but  did  not  open  a  good  flower  until  the 
spring  of  1827  or  1828,  when  Mr.  Floy  had  a  drawing  taken  of  it.  Since 
that  time  its  history  is  well  known,  from  what  we  have  already  stated. 

As  regards  its  introduction  to  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  we  may  have 
been  in  error.  We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  making  a  memorandum  of  the 
month,  or  the  week,  or  the  day  that  we  visit  the  various  gardens  about 
the  city,  and  therefore  must  admit  the  truth  of  Mr.  Wilder's  statement. 
We  recollect  so  far  as  to  add  that  it  was  on  the  eve  of  December,  1833, 
we  first  visited  his  collection  of  plants;  but  our  memory  is  for  once  so 
treacherous,  as  to  forget  whether  we  saw  this  variety  then  or  not. 

We  did  not  claim  the  honor  of  introducing  this  camellia  into  the  vi- 
cinity of  Boston.  But  we  did,  and  do  now,  claim  the  merit  of  beinir  the 
first  to  make  it  known,  through  our  Magazine.  Like  many  other  plants 
which  get  into  the  possession  of  amateurs  at  an  early  day,  who  are  eager 
to  possess  what  others  do  not,  and  keep  the  knowledge  of  such  posses- 
sion to  themselves,  it  would  have  been  less  know  n  but  for  the  frequent 
notice  of  it  in  our  pages. 

The  challenge  thrown  out  by  Mr,  Wilder  we  have  no  desire  to  accept, 
but  he  may  have  "occular  demonstration"  of  the  size  of  our  plant  at 
any  time. 

We  believe  that  what  we  before  stated  was  correct  in  every  particu- 
lar, excepting  the  time  of  Mr.  Wilder  fii'st  possessing  this  variety. — Ed. 


Art.  VI.    Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Saturday,  June  9th,  1838. — Exhibited.  Flowers:  from  Messrs.  Win- 
ship,  Lonicera  album,  Syringa  persica,  Spirte^a  trilobata.  Clematis  sp., 
Cytisus  Laburnum,  Azalea  nudiflora,  and  pontica,  Veronica  gen/ianoi- 
des,  eight  kinds  of  hardy  pa3onies,  four  of  irisis,  four  of  geraniums,  and 
specimens  of  Harrison's  double  yellow  rose.  Bouquets  from  S.  Walker, 
containing  a  variety  of  fine  flowers.  From  T.  Lee,  dahlias  and  speci- 
mens of  annuals,  native  plants,  roses,  &c.  From  W.  Kenrick,  Pivonia 
albiflora  var.  fragrans,  albicans  pleno,  and  F.  Grevillw;  also  the  tree 
pfeony,  P.  Moiiian  papaverkcca  var.  Banksice,  Wistaria  Conscquana 
from  the  open  air,  Tris  siberica,  florentina,  and  Sweetii,  scarlet  haw- 
thorn and  laburnum. 

Vegetables:  From  Messrs.  Winship,  fine  specimens  of  rhubarb. 
From  J.  L.  L.  F.  W^arren,  fine  specimens  of  rhubarb,  and  the  follow- 
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irnif  kinds  of  ciirumbpi-s-,  English  white  spine  (?),  short  prickly,  Sinot's 
smooth  skin  (?),  and  early  frame. 

June  I6th.— Exhibited.  Flowers:  From  S.  R.  Johnson,  Charlestown, 
Chinese  roses  and  pinks.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  several  varieties  of  pse- 
onios,  roses,  and  double  rockets.  From  Messrs.  Winship,  Tris  pseud- 
acoras,  Lonicera  var.  Thalictrum  alba,  and  a  variety  of  other  herbaceous 
plants;  also,  roses,  including  a  great  variety  of  the  Scotch,  the  purple 
Boursalt,  fiorida,  single  yellow,  &c.  &.c.,  and  pinks. 

From  Hovev  &  Co.,  several  fine  bouquets.  From  Wm.  Kenrick, 
bouquets.  From  S.  Walker,  bouquets.  From  W.  E.  Carter,  several 
fine  specimens  of  herbaceous  plants. 

Vegetables:  Peas  from  Rufus  Rowe,  Dorchester. 

June  '2Sd.— Exhibited.  Flowers:  From  T.  Lee,  KaAmia  latifolia, 
Magnolm  glauca,  O'rchis  fimbriata,  Lobelia  cardinalis,  Clarkia  pulchel- 
la  alba,  mimuluses,  roses,  &c.  &C.  From  E.  Breed,  a  plant  of  Cereus 
speciosissimus  with  several  flowers  expanded.  From  Wm.  Miller,  fine 
seedlinjj  laced  pinks,  roses,  pansies,  &lc.  &c.  From  T.  Magown,  Jr., 
Esq.,  Medford,  beautiful  specimens  of  the  Magnolia  glauca,  Kkhnia 
latifolia,  and  Wistaria  frutescens. 

From  S.  R.  Johnson,  a  collection  of  Chinese  roses  of  various  kinds, 
together  with  several  hardy  varieties.  From  S.  Walker,  bouquets  of 
flowers,  and  fine  specimens  of  laced  pinks.  (We  intended  to  obtain  the 
names  of  these.)  Also,  elegant  pansies,  ranunculuses,  peeonies,  roses, 
&c.  &c.  From  S.  Sweetser,  Chinese  and  hardy  roses,  geraniums,  pinks, 
Ferbena  Tweedieana,  &c.  &c.  From  R.  Howe,  bouquets  of  roses,  &c. 
From  J.  Hovey,  Roxbury,  bouquets  of  roses  and  other  flowers.  From 
Hovey  &,  Co.  several  bouquets. 

From  M.  P.  Wilder,  a  large  collection  of  roses,  embracing  a  variety 
of  kinds;  among  others  we  noticed  Mobach,  Ball  de  neisre,  white  bou- 
quet, Celestris,  Noisette  Bobelina,  Gen.  Lamarque  and  Thiers,  Duchess 
of  Parma,  pourpre  striata,  hybrid  de  Bengal,  atropurpurea  Siro,  &.c.  &c. 
and  several  kinds  of  moss  roses.  From  A.  Aspinwall,  Esq.,  Brookline, 
a  fine  collection  of  roses,  containing  some  choice  and  beautiful  kinds, 
but  the  names  of  which  we  could  not  very  well  procure.  The  flowers 
were  remarkably  large  and  brilliant. 

From  W.  E.  Carter,  bouquets  of  flowers.  From  Messrs.  Winship,^ 
a  very  large  bouquet,  containing  a  great  number  of  different  kinds  of 
flowers,  and  a  cut  bloom  of  Echinocactus  Eyriesii. 

Fruits:  From  J.L.  L.  F.  Warren,  fine  Methven  scarlet  strawberries. 
From  Hovey  Sa  Co.,  a  box  of  seedling  strawberries,  very  large. 
From  Mr.  Vose,  fine  Keen's  seedling.  From  R.  Howe,  Bath  scarlet. 
From  A.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  Nantucket,  a  ripe  and  handsome  peach. 

Vegetables:  From  S.  Pond,  specimens  of  rhubarb. 

At  this  exhibition  prizes  were  adjudged  to  the  following  contributors: 

M.  P.  Wilder,  the  prize  of  five  dollars,  for  the  best  display  of  roses; 
the  prize  of  three  dollars  for  the  best  twenty-four  blooms  of  roses.^ 

A.  Aspinwall,  the  prize  of  two  dollars  for  the  best  twelve  blooms  of 
roses. 

S.  R.  Johnson,  the  prize  of  three  dollars  for  the  best  twelve  blooms 
of  Chinese  and  other  tender  varieties  of  roses. 

S.  Walker,  the  prize  of  five  dollars  for  the  best  display  of  pinks. 

W.  Miller  the  prize  of  three  dollars  for  the  best  seedling  pink. 

The  second  prize  for  six  blooms  of  pinks  was  not  contended  for. 

The  exhibition  was  very  interesting,  and  attracted  a  crowd  of  visiters, 
so  numerous  that  we  were  prevented  from  making  our  reports  as  com- 
plete as  usual.  The  exhibitions  are  much  more  attended,  and  appear  to 
attract  more  attention,  than  heretofore.  We  augur  the  best  results  from 
seeing  such  an  interest  manifested  in  the  society's  displays. 
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Art.  VII.     Faneuil  Hall  Market. 


Roots,  Tubers,  fyc. 


Potatoes,  new  : 

„  ^  per  barrel, .  ., 

Common,  <  '       i      i    i 

'  i  per  bushel,  .  .  , 

f^  (  per  barrel, 

°      '  <  per  busliel, . 

•r.     1       .      ^  per  barrel,.  .  . 
Eastports,  <^     ,     ,    ,' 
^       '  i  per  busliel,. .  , 

Turnips, 
Common. 


per  bushel,., 
per  peck,. . . 

new,  per  bunch, 

French,  per  bushel,.  .  .  . 

Ruta  Baga,  per  bushel,. 
Onions  : 

per  bushel, 

new  reil,  per  bunch,.  .. 

new  white,  per  bunch, . 
Beets,  per  bushel, , 

new,  per  bunch, 

Carrots,  per  bushel, 

new,  per  bunch, 

Horseradish,  per  pound,. .  , 

Radishes,  per  bunch, 

Shallots,  per  pound, , 

Garlic,  per  pound, , 


Cabbages,  Salads,  fyc. 


Cabbages,  ])er  dozen  : 

Early  York, 

Early  Dutch, 

Cauliflowers,  each, 

Brocoli, 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Beet  tops,  per  peck,. . .  . 

Rhubarb,  per  lb 

Turnip  tops,  per  peck,.. 

Cabbage  sprouts, 

Asparagus,  per  bunch,.  . 
String  beans,  per  peck,. 
Peas,  per  ]-)eck: 

Common,  early, 

Marrowfat,  or  sugar,. 


From    To 
$  cts.  ^  cts. 


00 
40  I 
00    1 
37.1 
00"  2 
00 


6 
4 

50 

6 
50 

6 

8 

4 
20 
12i 


10 


50 


37i 
37' 


50 

75 

50 

75 

25 

37.\ 

25 

37.J 

3 

4 

12^ 

17 

3 

4 

Squashes  and  Pumpkins. 


Squashes: 

Early  Bush,  per  dozen,. 
West  India,  per  pound. 
Winter   crookneck,. .  . 


Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs 


Parsley,  per  half  peck,. 

Sage,  per  pound, 

Marjoruni,  per  bunch,. 
Savory,  per  bunch,.  .  .  . 
Speaimiut,  per  bunch,. 


From ,    To 
^  cts.  ??  cts. 


37i'     50 
3        — 


37i 
20 
12 
12 


Fruits. 

Apples,  dessert  : 

Russets,  ^  P^   ,      ,    ,' L 

(  per  bushel, 1 

Strawberries,  per  box,  (1  qt.) 

Keen's  seedling, 

Methven, 

Common, 

Wood, 

Cherries,  per  quart, 

Gooseberries,  (green,)  per  qt. 

Currants,  per  quart, 

Blueberries,  per  quart, 

Pine-apples,  each, 

,-,  ,,    C  Hot-house, .  . 

Grapes,  per  lb.  ^  j^j^j^^^^  _  _'  _  _ 

Cucumbers : 

Forced,  each, 

Common,  per  doz 

Cranberries,  per  peck 

Oranges,  common,  per  doz...  . 

Lemons,  per  dozen, 

Cocoanuts,  each, 

Shaddocks,  each, 

Walnuts,  5P"-ban'=l, 5 

'  I  per  bushel, 3 

Almonds,  (sweet, )per  pound. 

Filberts,  per  pound, 

Castana, 

English  walnuts,  per  lb 


?0    3  00 
50    2  00 


50 
50 
37i 
25 
17 
I2h 
8" 
20 
12^ 
00 


75 

75 

50 

37h 

20 

17 

25 

37i 


50 
00 
37i 
20 

5 
25 
00  '6  00 
00  — 
12 

4 

4 

H 


14 


6 


Remarks.  The  memory  of  the  oldest  farmer  "  runneth  not  "  back 
to  the  season,  so  propitious  to  the  cuhivator,  so  pregnant  of  every  jrood 
fruit  and  ve;retable,  as  the  present.  Bountiful  and  rich  will  be  every 
harvest.  After  several  seasons  of  scarcity,  it  is  gratifying  to  anticii)ate 
an  overstocked  market,  and  a  consecjuent  fall  of  prices  in  many  articles 
which  have  been  too  dear  for  only  the  more  wealthy  to  purchase.  A 
season  of  plenty  will  place  them  within  the  reach  of  all  classes. 

The  Avhole  of  the  month  up  to  this  date  has  !)een  ojipressively  warm, 
though  the  earth  has  been  well  watered  by  refreshing  showers,  so  that 
nothing  has  suffered  in  the  least.  Corn  never  looked  better,  potatoes 
promise  a  fine  crop,  and  of  fruits  there  seems  to  be  no  kinds,  but  what 
there  will  be  a  sufficiency;  even  the  peach,  which  has  been  nearly  root- 
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ed  from  our  gardens  on  account  of  its  unfruitfulness,  is  producinj^  an 
abundant  crop  this  season.  Of  the  smaller  fruits,  such  as  raspberries, 
&r.,   there  is  a  good  crop. 

Old  potatoes  have  become  a  drug  in  the  market.  Some  very 
small  new  ones  have  made  their  app>earance,  but  too  poor  to  be  put 
into  our  quotations  this  month.  The  good  prices  which  potatoes  ob- 
tained in  A])ril,  brought  in  a  great  qaantity  from  the  Eastward,  and 
prices  have  fallen  off  consideral)ly.  New  turnips  are  plentiful,  and  fine. 
New  onions  come  to  hand  in  considerable  abundance,  and  of  good  qual- 
ity, Seve'ral  hundred  bunches  of  reds,  so  called,  came  in  this  week 
from  the  Cape;  they  are  said  to  be  this  year's  growth,  although  they  are 
perfectly  dry  and  handsomely  bunched.  New  beets  and  carrots  now 
come  in  tolerably  freely.  Parsnips  gone.  New  cai)bages  of  very  fine 
appearance  have  been  received  this  week.  Cauliflowers  and  brocolis 
the  same  as  our  last.  Lettuce  abundant  and  good,  though  from  the  ex- 
cessive warm  sun,  it  has  run  to  seed  rather  quicker  than  usual.  Rhu- 
barb abundant.  Dandelions  &.c.  gone.  Peas  have  been  tolerably  plen- 
tiful, but  this  week  the  supply  has  fallen  off  very  considerably;  in  dry  sit- 
uations where  they  have  been  planted  for  early  crops,  the  hot  sun  has 
almost  dried  up  the  vines;  prices  have  in  consequence  been  very  vari- 
able. String  beans  are  now  coming  in  freely.  Bush  squashes  have 
made  their  appearance  this  week,  and  a  good  supply  is  expected  soon. 

Fruit  of  all  kinds  obtainaI)le  at  this  season,  tolerably  abundant.  A 
few  russet  apples  yet  remain.  Watermelons  scarce.  Strawberries 
plentiful,  and  a  good  demand,  which  has  tended  to  keep  up  prices;  just 
at  this  date  the  supply  is  growing  short,  from  the  effect  of  the  weather, 
which  has  ripened  them  all  off  at  once.  Cherries  abundant,  but  poor. 
Currants,  jrooseberries,  &.C.,  plentiful.  Pine  apples  very  abundant;  sev- 
eral arrivals  this  week  have  stocked  the  market.  Some  new  forced 
grapes  have  come  to  hand,  and  command  quotations.  Cucumbers  from 
the  open  trround  begin  to  make  their  ap])earance;  the  weather  has  been 
excellent  for  the  vines.  Oranires  very  scarce  and  prices  hiuh.  Lemons 
plentiful.  Cranberries  are  oidy  to  be  had  by  the  j)eck  or  so,  at  our  pri- 
ces. Sales  bri>k,  and  the  market  "generally,  this  month,  has  attained  its 
wonted  activity. —  Yours,  .M.  T.,  June  2Sth,  1838. 


Art.  VIIL     Obituarxj  Notice. 

Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq. — It  is  with  regret  that  we  announce 
the  death  of  Mr.  Kniu'lit,  the  late  venerable  presidciu  of  the  Loudon 
Horticultural  Society.  We  have  scarcely  time  at  this  late  hour  to 
copy  an  obituary  notice  of  his  death  from  the  London  Alhenaum,  \\n- 
der  the  siijnatiire  of  J.  L..  (probably  Dr.  Lindley,)  written  ^\ith  just 
and  excellent  feelinur,  but  sh  ill  recur  to  it  in  our  next.  He  died  in  Lon- 
don, at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Wal|)ole,  one  of  his  daughters,  after  a  short 
illness,  on  the  eleventh  of  May,  iu  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  {Gard. 
Mag.) 
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HORTICULTURAL  MEMORANDA 

FOR  JULY. 


FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 


Grape  vines  will,  in  the  green-house,  &ic.,  soon  be  swelling  their  fruit 
rapidly;  thin  out  the  branches  it' not  done  before,  and  give  frequent  syr- 
ingings.  Keep  the  shoots  laid  in  at  regular  distances,  and  trim  off"  all 
.superfluous  branches,  laterals,  &-c.  Cuttings  in  pots  should  be  well  wa- 
tered. Vines  in  the  open  air  will  now  have  set  their  fruit.  Tie  up  all 
the  shoots  which  are  required  for  another  year,  and  prune  off  the  rest. 

Strawberry  beds  should  be  looked  at.  Cut  off"  all  the  runners,  un- 
less some  are  wanted  to  make  new  beds,  a  nl  these  should  be  carefully 
pegged  down  to  the-  soil.  Hoe  up  all  weeds  r.m\  keep  the  bed  in  good 
order.  The  latter  part  of  the  month  will  be  the  season  to  prepare  for 
new  beds. 

FLOWER    DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlias.  The  dahlias  will  probably  have  been  all  planted  by  this 
time.  If  not  staked,  it  should  be  done  now.  Tie  up  the  plants  careful- 
ly, and  give  them  water  if  the  ground  is  dry. 

Geraniums  should  now  be  propagated  from  cuttings. 

Rose  bushes  should  be  budded  this  month. 

Chrysanthemums  potted  in  May,  should  now  be  topped,  and  shifted 
about  the  middle  of  the  month. 

Carnations  should  be  layed  this  month. 

Pinks  should  be  propagated  from  pipings. 

Perennial  Jioioer  seeds  may  yet  be  sown. 

Mignonette,  for  blooming  in  November,  should  be  sown  the  latter 
part  of  this  month. 

Chinese  primrose ;  continue  to  sow  seeds,  if  plants  are  wanted. 

Cactuses  will  do  better  to  be  removed  into  the  open  air. 

Camellias  may  be  inarched  now,  from  the  young  wood  just  hardened. 

Ericas  should  be  repotted  now  as  they  are  placed  in  the  open  air. 
Cuttings  may  yet  be  put  in. 

Pansies  may  be  increased  by  pipings. 

Verbenas  in  pots  should  now  be  shifted  into  the  next  size. 

Green-house  and  stove  plants,  of  most  kinds,  may  yet  be  propagated 
with  success. 


VEGETABLE    DEPARTMENT. 


Celery  plants  should  be  transplanted  into  beds  for  earthing  up. 
Cucumbers  may  be  sown  for  pickles. 

Rhtibarb;  new  beds  may  now  be  prepared  to  plant  out  in  August. 
Turnip  seed  should  now  be  planted. 
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ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.      ..Additional  Bemarks  on  the  Dahlia;    the  properties 
of  flowers  and  the  exhibition  of  blooms.     By  the  Editor. 

When  we  penned  our  former  remarks  upon  the  cuhivation  of 
the  dahlia — which  were  extended  to  some  length — we  thought 
we  had  said  nearly  all  that  was  necessary  upon  the  subject.  In 
so  far  as  the  mere  growth  of  the  plants  is  to  be  considered,  we 
gave  ample  directions,  and  at  this  time  shall  say  nothing  on  that 
point.  But  as  the  dahlia  seems  to  be  much  more  extensively 
grown  this  season  than  in  any  year  heretofore,  and  as  there  ap- 
pears among  the  largest  growers  some  spirit  of  competition,  and 
by  gentlemen  and  amateurs  generally  a  desire  to  know  every 
thing  in  relation  to  this  beautiful  flower,  we  have  ventured  to 
throw  out  a  few  hints,  confined  mostly  to  the  properties  of  flow- 
ers, some  rules  which  should  be  observed  in  judging  blooms, 
and  the  method  of  arranging  them  in  stands  for  exhibition. 

The  dahlia  has  done  more,  in  England,  than  all  other  plants 
together,  towards  the  dissemination  of  a  taste  for  gardening. 
Societies  have  in  many  instances  been  organized  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  making  dahlia  exhibitions.  These  exhibitions  have 
been  so  attractive,  from  the  splendor  of  the  numerous  and  beau- 
tiful varieties  displayed,  that  they  have  created  a  desire,  among 
all  persons  possessing  a  spot  of  soil,  to  cultivate  the  plants,  and  a 
spirit  of  emulation  in  exhibiting  the  most  superb  flowers.  Even- 
tually these  societies  have  embraced  other  objects  in  their  exhi- 
bitions, and  the  result  has  been  the  difiiision  of  a  taste  for  floral 
productions  of  all  kinds — a  nicer  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of 
the  garden — a  zeal  to  possess  every  thing  rare — and  attempts  to 
excel  in  the   production  of  superior  specimens  for  exhibition. 
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The  liberal  award  of  prizes  by  these  societies  has  produced  most 
beneficial  influences.  Such  will  be — or,  at  least,  so  we  hope — 
the  result  of  similar  exhibitions  of  the  dahlia  in  this  country. 
Every  city  in  the  Union  should  establish  a  horticultural  society, 
and  we  doubt  not  that  in  many  of  the  smaller  towns,  individuals 
who  feel  interested  will  combine  and  form  themselves  into  asso- 
ciations for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  spread  of  a  taste  for 
floriculture,  first  beginning  with  the  exhibition  of  the  dahlia. 

The  dahlia  has  but  just  begun  to  be  known  and  appreciated  in 
the  interior.  In  and  around  our  principal  cities  they  are  exten- 
sively grown,  and  many  of  the  most  beautiful  and  rare  varieties 
are  found  in  our  gardens,  the  same  season  that  they  are  sold  out 
for  the  first  time  in  England.  But  the  common  and  old  sorts, 
which  can  be  procured  at  reasonable  rates,  are  yet  only  known  in 
the  country  towns, — what  is  now  called  a  first-rate  show  flower 
being  rarely  found  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  principal  cities. 
The  annual  introduction,  however,  of  all  the  new  ones,  will 
speedily  drive  from  cultivation  those  of  inferior  beauty. 

With  such  an  interest  excited  for  the  dahlia,  we  have  thought 
that  some  additional  observations  would  not  be  inappropriate  at 
this  time.  It  is  better  that  a  good  taste  should  be  diffused  at 
the  outset,  rather  than  a  bad  one,  which  will  require  much  cor- 
rection; and  the  only  method  of  doing  this  is  to  make  known 
what  the  real  properties  of  a  dahlia  are,  by  what  standard  they 
are  judged,  that  a  mere  double  flower  shall  not  be  set  up  as  a 
specimen  of  a  fine  bloom. 

Our  own  ideas  of  perfection  may  vary  from  those  of  other 
growers;  but  as  our  views  coincide  with  those  of  the  best  Eng- 
lish cultivators,  we  will  venture  to  advance  them  for  the  benefit 
of  all  who  may  feel  desirous  to  profit  by  our  remarks.  We 
shall  be  as  brief  as  possible,  and  shall  in  course  notice  the  opin- 
ions and  practices  of  the  most  celebrated  English  growers. 

Those  old  dahlias,  the  Countess  of  Liverpool,  the  King  of 
the  Whites,  Barrett's  Susannah,  Dennissii,  &c.  have  long  been 
cultivated  in  England,  (and  in  this  country,)  the  former  at  least 
for  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  and  yet  finds  a  place  in  the  most  se- 
lect catalogues.  Thousands  of  seedlings,  which  have  been  raised 
since  either  of  the  above  have  been  known,  have  had  their  day, 
and  been  thrown  out  as  entirely  worthless.  These  were  con- 
sidered the  standard  of  beauty  for  a  time,  until  the  Springfield 
Rival  made  its  appearance.  This  was  the  greatest  advancement 
towards  perfection  that  had  yet  been  made;  and  even  at  this  pe- 
riod, the  best  new  seedlings  out  are  described  as  Springfield  Ri- 
val form.  Of  the  immense  number  which  has  been  produced 
since,  few  flowers  hold  a  place  in  the  catalogues.  There  are 
faults  in  this  flower,  as  will  be  noticed,  and,  until  the  present  sea- 
son, there  have  been  but  slight  improvements  upon  its  character. 
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In  giving  the  properties  of  a  fine  dahlia  we  shall  first  extract 
the  following  from  Mantell's  work,  entitled  Floriculture. 

Criterion  of  a  fine  double  Dahlia. — The  flower  should  be 
erect,  and  stand  completely  above  the  foliage;  for  if  the  pedun- 
cle be  short,  so  that  the  flower  be  hid  among  the  leaves,  it  will 
not  be  displayed  to  advantage. 

"Form,  color,  and  size,  are  considered  the  essential  properties 
of  a  fine  dahlia. 

"1.  Form. — All  good  judges  allow  that  perfection  in  form 
consists  in  the  near  approach  to  a  hemisphere.  The  Springfield 
Rival  may  be  given  as  an  instance  of  the  nearest  approximation 
to  a  perfect  flower:  it  is,  however,  too  flat  in  the  centre,  and  the 
outer  petals  are  reflected.  It  is  essential  that  the  outline  should 
form  a  true  circle,  and,  consequently,  the  petals  should  be  regu- 
larly disposed,  rounded,  smooth  at  the  edges,  or  rose-leaved, 
and  slightly  concave,  but  not  so  much  so  as  that  the  back  of  the 
petals  should  be  seen  in  front.  Those  flowers  whose  petals  are 
narrow-pointed,  notched,  or  fringed,  as  well  as  those  that  are  flat, 
or  convex — however  desirable  for  the  flower-border — are  objec- 
tionable as  shou-flowers;  as  are  also  those  which,  when  fully 
blown,  exhibit  the  eye  or  disk.  In  some  dahlias  the  petals,  near 
the  centre,  converge  and  conceal  the  disk,  which,  when  the  flow- 
ers are  fully  expanded,  becomes  exposed:  these  are,  therefore, 
pronounced  by  florists  imperfect  flowers. 

"2.  Color. — As  regards  color,  much  depends  upon  taste; 
but  selfs^  (i.  e.  flowers  of  one  color,)  of  whatever  color  they 
may  be,  should  be  bright  and  distinct.  In  striped,  spotted,  tip- 
ped, or  variegated  varieties,  the  colors  should  be  well  defined, 
and  every  petal  uniformly  and  distinctly  marked.  Those  that  are 
pounced,  blotched,  variously  or  irregularly  marked,  are  inadmis- 
sible as  show-flowers. 

"3.  Size. — When  other  properties  are  equal,  size  will  deter- 
mine the  preference;  but  in  judging  of  a  good  dahlia,  form  must 
have  the  pre-eminence,  then  color,  and  lastly,  size;  but  in  no 
instance  should  either  form  or  color  be  sacrificed  to  size.  The 
relative  proportions  of  excellence  in  these  criteria  have  thus  been 
estimated:  form  three,  color  tuo,  size  one." 

Thus  a  dahlia,  possessing  the  properties  of  form  and  color, 
would  be  judged  superior  to  one  having  color  and  size,  the  rela- 
tive proportions  being  as  five  to  three.  By  this  standard,  the 
comparative  merits  of  this  class  of  show  flowers  have  been  esti- 
mated by  the  censors  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  jNIctropolitan  Flo- 
rists' Society. 

If  we  were  to  judge  all  the  flowers  in  cultivation  by  this  rule, 
we  should  find  that  many  which  are  now  admired  would  be  inad- 
missible as  fine  blooms.  All  the  varieties  with  reflexed  petals 
would  be  excluded,  though  they  embrace  some  of  our  most  es- 
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teemed  kinds.  If,  however,  in  all  other  respects  they  are  not 
wanting,  viz.  in  roundness  of  form,  fullness  of  petals,  high 
centre,  and  brilliant  color  if  selfs,  or  distinct  if  tipped  flow- 
ers, they  will  not  be  objectionable.  But  if  one  of  the  same  color 
could  be  produced  with  the  concave  petal,  the  convex  one  would 
be  displaced.  The  latter  are  beautiful  and  not  objectionable, 
because  of  the  same  colors  we  have  none  with  concave  petals 
and  in  other  respects  equally  as  fine. 

If  we  notice  the  above  properties  of  a  fine  dahlia,  we  shall 
see  that/o?')7i  is  the  most  essential,  next  co/or,  and  thirdly  size. 
But  the  question  is,  what  is  perfection  o(  form?  Springfield 
Rival  has  been  the  standard.  But  it  is  imperfect;  and  let  us  see 
wherein.  On  this  point  we  quote  the  observations  of  an  Eng- 
lish grower,  whose  ideas  upon  the  subject  correspond  with  ours. 

"The  only  flower  which  is  perfect  on  the  outer  edge,  and 
thus  forms  a  perfect  circle,  w'ithout  notch,  is  the  Springfield  Ri- 
val; this  fails  on  the  side  of  the  view,  because  the  eye  does  not 
rise  to  the  top,  and  the  back  petals  reflect;  the  most  beautiful 
bloom  we  have  seen  of  it  out  of  some  hundreds  being  somewhat 
sunk  in  the  centre. 

"It  is,  however,  a  quesiion  if  we  ever  get  a  flower  perfect  in 
all  respects,  for  almost  every  grower  says  the  Springfield  Rival 
is  the  best.  Our  notions,  then,  of  perfection,  may  be  estimated 
thus:  Would  the  Springfield  Rival  be  handsomer,  if  the  eye  or 
crown  rose  up  to  a  complete  half  circle,  with  all  its  present  beau- 
ties.'' Secondly,  Would  it  be  better  if,  instead  of  the  present 
reflection  of  petals  on  the  under  side,  they  were  perfectly  square 
and  flat.'  If  these  points  be  conceded,  our  notions  of  perfec- 
tion are  established;  for  certainly,  in  the  beauty  and  accuracy  of 
tliese  petals,  no  art  could  effect  an  improvement,  nor  could  the 
compass  of  a  mathematician  improve  the  circular  outline  of  the 
Springfield  Rival,  as  you  view  it  in  front." 

These  observations  are  very  correct.  All  who  have  grown 
or  seen  the  Springfield  Rival  in  its  best  state  have  probably  re- 
marked its  deficiency,  viz.  its  hollow  centre,  otherwise  so  very 
perfect  and  beautiful:  and  while  there  have  been  others  "well  up 
in  the  centre,"  as  they  are  now  described,  in  other  properties 
they  have  come  short,  or  at  least  have  not  excelled,  until  the 
present  season,  this  old  variety. 

Perfection,  therefore,  in  form,  should  be  half  a  globe.  But 
blooms,  perfect  in  other  respects,  may  be  either  more  or  less  so, 
and  still  not  be  objectionable.  Those,  however,  which  are  more 
than  half  a  ball,  would  be  the  most  perfect:  for  if  they  fall  much 
short,  they  have  altogether  too  flat  an  appearance.  Criterion  is 
an  instance  of  a  form  less  than  half  a  globe,  and  Juliet,  (Wid- 
nall's,)  one  in  which  it  is  more;  both  flowers  are  well  known, 
and  will  convey  our  ideas  in  judging  upon  this  point. 
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In  connection  with  form  may  be  noticed  the  shape  of  the  petal. 
To  be  perfect,  they  should  be  quite  round,  free  from  all  notches, 
broad  in  proportion  to  their  length,  and  not  quilled  or  cupped  so 
much  as  to  show  the  back  of  the  petals.  A  flower  may  be  beau- 
tiful though  the  petals  may  be  flat,  cupped  or  reflexed;  but  those 
which  are  slightly  cupped  must  be  those  which  approach  nearest 
to  perfection.  Those  flowers  with  petals  so  concave  as  to  ap- 
pear quilled,  though  sometimes  admitted,  are  highly  objectiona- 
ble, and  in  our  opinion  should  be  disqualified  as  shoio  flowers, 
however  so  beautiful  they  may  be  as  garden  varieties.  One  of 
this  class,  (and  by  which  we  shall  be  better  understood,)  is 
Mackenzie's  Contender,  in  other  properties  a  pretty  kind. 
Conqueror  of  Europe,  Dodds's  Mary,  &c.,  are  specimens  of 
new  varieties  wiih  good  shaped  petals. 

We  have,  then,  what  we  shall  consider  as  perfection  in  form. 
Next  comes  color.  Whatever  the  color  of  a  bloom  may  be,  if 
a  self,  (so  called,)  it  should  be  clear,  bright  and  fresh,  without 
any  spots  or  blemishes,  or  dusty  appearance.  If  the  colors  are 
striped,  edged  or  mottled,  they  should  be  bold,  striking  and  dis- 
tinct. Two  thirds  of  the  dahlias  described  as  edged  are  nothing 
but  dingy  white  flowers,  with  irregular  blotches  of  color,  ex- 
tending, in  some  kinds,  from  the  edge  of  the  petals  nearly  to  the 
centre;  in  others,  stripes  and  tints  of  color  are  disposed  over 
the  surface  of  the  petals,  without  any  distinctness.  Such  should 
not  be  esteemed  of  any  value.  As  specimens  of  the  difl^erent 
classes  of  bicolored,  we  may  note,  of  the  kinds  we  have  yet 
seen,  the  Picta  formosissima  as  the  best  stripe — Widnall's  Rain- 
bow, (when  good,)  the  best  shaded — Levick's  Incomparable, 
the  best  tipped — Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  (Dodds's,)  the  best 
tinted — and  the  King  of  dahlias  the  best  edged,  (though  a  poor 
flower  in  other  respects.)  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  best 
white;  but  of  the  kinds  well  known.  Exemplar  appears  to  com- 
bine the  most  good  properties,  though  the  white  is  not  as  pure 
as  the  old  King  of  the  whites. 

Lastly  comes  size — a  property  which  some  individuals  seem 
to  look  upon  as  more  important  than  form  or  color — or  both  to- 
gether. Large  and  small  flowers  are  both  objectionable.  The 
former  are  generally  flat  and  ill  formed — the  latter  have  a  tame- 
ness  which  detracts  altogether  from  their  magnificence.  A  me- 
dium size  is  that  which  approaches  the  nearest  to  perfection. 
Size  is  however  of  little  importance — but  a  flower,  under,  rather 
than  above  the  medium,  if  good  in  other  properties,  is  in  our 
opinion  preferable.  Large  flowers  appear  beautiful  to  those  who 
only  appreciate  a  dahlia  from  its  quantity  and  not  quality:  there 
is  a  coarseness  about  the  very  best  that  we  have  ever  seen, 
which  would  disqualify  them  as  show  flowers.  Negro  Boy  and 
Wilmot's  superb  are  two  specimens,  the  latter  of  which  is  oc- 
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casionally  very  handsome.  King  Otho  is  also  a  large  flower, 
inferior  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  but  beautiful  late  in  the 
autumn,  \Yhen  the  blooms  are  slightly  above  the  medium  size. 

If  all  the  kinds  were  to  pass  the  ordeal  of  such  restrictions, 
most  of  them  would  be  found  wanting.  It  is  not  expected  that 
all  will  be  perfect.  But  the  standard  should  be  set  up,  and  by 
it  all  should  be  judged  when  offered  for  sale.  We  should  then 
hear  of  less  complaints  of  disappointed  purchasers  who  have  paid 
an  enormous  price  for  plants,  which,  though  novelties^  possess 
few  of  the  beauties  and  perfections  their  fancy  had  conjured  up. 
We  trust  we  have  said  enough  to  convey  our  ideas  of  what  we 
consider  the  properties  of  a  first-rate  dahlia. 

There  have  as  yet  been  in  this  country  but  a  few  exhibitions 
of  dahlias  for  prizes.  The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society, 
the  past  season,  made  such  awards,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference 
to  our  report  of  the  annual  exhibition  last  fall.  The  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society,  the  present  season,  has,  among  other 
objects,  offered  some  liberal  prizes  (p.  196,)  for  the  dahlia,  and 
probably  there  will  be  several  exhibiters  for  the  various  classes. 
We  shall  be  happy  to  see  some  competition  among  the  many 
growers  in  the  vicinity,  as  it  will  be  the  means  of  a  more  ex- 
tended growth  of  the  plants  another  season. 

The  method  of  exhibiting  dahlia^,  or  rather  the  style — for 
there  has  been  no  method — has  been  to  display,  without  any  par- 
cular  reference  to  number,  variety,  freshness,  form,  color  or 
size,  a  mass  of  blooms, — to  arrange  them  in  glasses,  sometimes 
one  in  each,  and  sometimes  two  or  more — one  flower  with  a  long 
stem,  and  another  with  a  short  one.  JVumber  has — we  regret  to 
say — often  been  taken  as  a  warranty  of  the  best  and  rarest  col- 
lection, variety  has  been  but  little  thought  of,  freshness  of  the 
blooms  less  attended  to,  and  those  particular  properties  of  form, 
color  and  size  almost  wholly  forgotten.  Instead  of  exhibiting, 
as  the  most  experienced  English  growers  do,  six,  twelve,  twenty- 
four,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  faultless  blooms,  in  stands  by  themselves, 
our  cultivators  have  shown  an  indefinite  number  of  all  sorts,  dis- 
posed so  as  to  have  the  most  efiect,  one  flower  of  which  collec- 
tion, from  either  its  overblown  appearance,  coarseness  of  petal, 
large  disk,  or  eye,  or  irregular  form,  would  have,  in  our  opinion, 
condemned  the  whole.  If  number  is  to  be  the  qualification  for 
the  prize,  let  it  be  known,  and  all  who  intend  to  exhibit  will  pre- 
pare themselves  accordingly.  Or  if  size  is  to  be  considered  as 
a  principal  properly,  it  should  be  so  understood.  But  if  exhi- 
bitions are  instituted  to  show  the  perfection  of  the  dahlia,  then 
only  perfect  blooms  should  be  admissible,  and  these  should  be 
estimated  by  their  relative  approach  to  properties  which  are  con- 
sidered as  the  standard. 

Here  we  may  be  permitted  to  state  our  opinion  as  to  the  mode 
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of  judging  a  stand  of  twelve  blooms,  supposing  them  hereafter 
to  be  exhibited  by  this  mode.  First,  every  stand,  allowing  a 
dozen  to  be  brought  forward,  should  be  looked  over,  and  each 
one  containing  a  single  imperfect  bloom — such  as  showing  an 
eye,  bruised  or  mutilated  petals,  or  other  blemishes — should  be 
set  aside  as  totally  disqualified  for  the  prize.  Second,  those  re- 
maining should  be  examined  carefully,  and  each  flower  judged  by 
its  real  merit.  Thirdly,  the  whole  stand  should  be  estimated  by 
its  tasteful  arrangement,  freshness  of  flowers,  variety  of  color, 
brilliancy  or  delicacy  of  tints,  equality  of  size,  &c.  All  these 
properties  should  be  kept  in  view:  nothing,  to  us,  is  a  blemish 
so  fatal  in  a  bloom  as  bruised  or  decayed  petals.  These  rules 
have  been  the  guide,  in  awarding  prizes,  of  the  Metropolitan  So- 
ciety of  Florists,  and  have  been  the  means  of  discarding  from 
the  exhibitions  imperfect  bloonis  of  every  description.  What- 
ever method  our  cultivators  may  adopt,  we  hope  it  will  be  one 
which  will  disqualify  bad  blooms  from  competition.  For  our 
own  part,  we  had  rather  see  twelve  perfect  blooms,  than  a  hun- 
dred perfect  and  imperfect  ones  together. 

As  a  guide  to  the  mode  of  exhibiting  blooms  in  stands,  which 
we  wish  to  see  adopted  here,  we  extract  from  the  Horticultural 
Journal  the  following  plan,  communicated  by  a  "successful 
shower."  We  have  varied  the  varieties  of  flowers  in  one  of  the 
stands,  as  those  enumerated  have  been  superseded  by  finer  ones, 
and  some  of  them  are  out  of  cultivation  entirely,  by  the  best 
growers. 

"  Form  is  of  the  most  importance.  It  is  not  enough  that  the 
flower  should  not  show  an  eye  or  disk,  but  the  centre  of  it  should 
be  high  up,  the  petals  regular,  and  the  flower  fresh  and  round. 
In  looking,  therefore,  at  your  plant  for  a  flower,  choose  rather 
a  small  bloom  with  all  these  pi'operties,  than  a  larger  one  with 
the  slightest  deficiency  or  irregularity. 

"  Contrast  and  variety  of  color  is  of  the  next  consequence. 
In  choosing  your  blooms,  or  rather  your  sorts,  take  care  that 
there  are  two  light,  or  bright,  and  two  darker  in  each  row:  if 
practicable,  let  the  two  light  and  two  darker  be  so  difierent  in 
color  from  each  other  that  they  will  bear  standing  side  by  side, 
without  appearing  at  all  alike. 

"  In  the  back  row  place  the  two  light  ones  at  the  corners,  and 
the  two  darker  ones  in  the  centre;  in  the  middle  row  place  the 
dark  ones  outside,  and  the  light  ones  in  the  centre;  and  in  the 
front  row  place  the  two  light  ones  at  the  corners,  and  the  two 
darker  in  the  centre.  The  stand  then  harmonizes;  the  four 
bright  flowers  at  the  four  corners  strike  the  eye,  and  the  dark 
ones  between  the  top  and  bottom  rows  outside  and  the  light  ones 
between  the  top  and  bottom  rows  inside,  form  so  pleasing  a  con- 
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trast,  that  even  worse  flowers  will  beat,  in  appearance,  their  bet- 
ters worse  arranged. 

"  Let  the  reader  fancy  the  following  flowers  arranged  for  show, 
the  blooms  in  the  top  row  being  all  of  a  size  and  the  largest;  the 
second  row  rather  smaller  but  all  of  a  size;  and  the  front  row 
still  less,  but  equally  regular. 


ROYAL 

LORD 

DUKE    OF 

PRINCE    OF 

LILAC. 

LIVERPOOL. 

BEDFORD. 

ORANGE. 

Lilac. 

Purple. 

Dark. 

Orange. 

COUNTESS    OF 
LIVERPOOL. 

LADT 
GRENVILLE. 

KING    OF 
YELLOWS. 

AUGUSTA. 

Scarlet. 

Bright  rosy. 

Yellow. 

Sha.  crimson. 

KING    OF 

SPRINGFIELD 

widnall's 

PICTA 

WHITES. 

RIVAL. 

PERFECTION. 

FORMOSISSI.MA. 

White. 

Crimson. 

Dark  rosJ^ 

Yellow  and  red. 

"  They  will  imagine  how  much  the  flowers  are  assisted  by 
the  contrast  of  color,  and  how  far  superior  that  mode  of  arrange- 
ment is  to  any  other;  but  as  stripes  begin  to  be  fashionable  and 
numerous,  the  following  would  be  an  equally  efl^ective  stand,  and 
there  are  flowers  in  the  first  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 


MARCHIONESS 
OF  TAVISTOCK. 

JULIET. 

WARMINSTER 
RIVAL. 

YELLOW 
PERFECTION. 

PURPLE 
PERFECTION. 

LADY 
DARTMOUTH. 

EXEMPLAR. 

LILAC 
PERFECTION. 

CONQ,UEROR 
OF  EUROPE. 

GLORY  OF  THE 
WEST. 

SIR     H. 
FLETCHER. 

DODDS'S  MARY. 

"  In  this  arrangement  the  contrast  is  great,  and  the  addition  of 
two  or  three  striped  flowers  gives  novelty  to  the  stand;  but  it 
should  always  be  recollected  that  scarcity  and  novelty  must  not 
betray  us  into  adoption  of  a  worse  formed  flower,  for  nothing 
compensates   for   it;  if  either    the   dark   or  light  flower,  from  a 
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scarcity  of  sorts,  be  too  near   of  a   color,   the  arrangement  had 
better  be  ahered  so  as  to  put  them  thus: — 


LIGHT 

DARK 

LIGHT 

DARK 

DARK 

LIGHT 

DARK 

LIGHT 

LIGHT 

DARK 

LIGHT 

DARK 

"  In  this  arrangement  the  contrast  is  quite  as  complete,' but 
the  uniformity  is  not,  there  being  two  light  flowers  at  one  end, 
and  two  dark  at  the  other:  however,  they  will  look  better  this 
way  than  the  other,  if  there  is  too  much  similarity  in  either  the 
light  or  dark  flower.  The  names  suggested  are  not  to  guide  the 
shower  altogether,  because  there  are  fifty  varieties  equally  as  ap- 
plicable as  a  majority  of  those  mentioned,  and  some  even  better 
adapted  than  those  set  down:  but  if  there  be  any  bloom  left  on 
dahlia  plants,  when  this  appears,  let  the  experiment  be  tried,  and 
there  will  be  no  doubt  about  the  matter;  it  will  be  a  few  minutes 
well  spent,  and  prepare  the  party  for  next  season.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  at  Salt  Ilill  there  were  but  two  stands  arranged 
upon  the  plan  now  recommended,  though  more  than  fifty  were 
shown." 

This  is  a  simple  arrangement,  but  beautiful  and  striking;  and, 
we  doubt  not,  would  please  much  better  than  the  promiscuous 
scattering  of  the  flowers  heretofore  adopted.  This  system,  let 
the  stand  be  one  of  six,  twelve,  twenty-four  or  fifty  blooms,  will 
enable  the  gentleman  or  amateur  to  compete  with  the  nurseryman; 
and  the  individual  who  grows  fifty  first-rate  varieties  will  stand  as 
good  a  chance  of  having  the  best  stand,  as  the  amateur  or  nur- 
seryman who  grows  his  three  or  four  hundred  plants.  The  ab- 
surd idea  that  too  many  have  imbibed,  that  the  largest  number  of 
blossoms  is  necessarily  the  best,  without  any  examination  of  the 
individual  blooms,  we  wish  to  see  abandoned.  It  has  originated 
with  those  who  scarcely  know  what  a  good  formed  dahlia  is,  or, 
at  least,  the  properties  of  a  bloom;  and  who,  to  make  up  for 
such  ignorance,  at  once  judge  by  the  quantity  rather  than  the 
quality. 

Such  are  the  observations  we  have  thrown  together  at  this 
time,  for  those  of  our  readers  who  feel  interested  in  the  subject 
to  reflect  upon.  So  far  as  we  have  made  ourselves  acquainted 
with  the  dahlia,  they  are  our  frank  opinions,  and  we  believe  there 
are  many  cultivators  who  will  agree  with  us.  Should  they  differ 
from  us,  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  their  opinions  and  criticismSj 
that  all  may  avail  themselves  of  the  information. 
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Art.  II.  Remarks  on  the  Cultivation  of  Ericas  or  Heaths, 
their  propagation  and  general  management.  By  J.  W.  Rus- 
sell. 

[Continued  from  p.  166.] 

Treatment  of  the  plants  through  the  summer  months,  in  the 
open  air. — If  I  mistake  not,  the  practice  of  taking  the  plants 
from  the  green-house  to  the  open  air,  in  the  summer  months,  is 
allowed  by  all  practical  men  to'  be  highly  conducive  to  their 
health  and  strength.  The  locality  selected  for  them,  and  the 
mode  of  preparing  the  ground  on  which  they  are  to  be  placed, 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  first  consideration.  Therefore  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  state  the  aspect  to  which  I  should  give  the 
preference;  a  North-west  aspect  I  should  choose  in  this  climate 
before  any  other;  but  if  this  was  not  easily  to  be  obtained,  one 
as  near  JYorth  as  possible  would  be  the  next  taken  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

After  deciding  upon  the  ground,  the  first  necessary  process  is 
to  cover  the  surface  with  coal  ashes  to  the  depth  of  four  or  six 
inches;  then  level  the  whole,  and  rake  it  over  perfectly  smooth, 
for  the  pots  to  stand  on;  this  done,  a  quantity  of  pit  or  fresh 
water  sand  should  be  procured,  to  plunge  the  pots  in.  This  may 
appear,  to  those  persons  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  this 
family  of  plants,  to  be  altogether  superfluous,  and  of  no  kind  of 
use  whatsoever,  to  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  making  such 
a  preparation,  when  the  plants  can  only  remain  there  three  or 
four  months;  nevertheless,  it  is  my  humble  opinion,  that  what- 
ever is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  well  doing.  The  ashes  will 
be  the  means  of  keeping  the  worms  from  the  pots,  and  by  plung- 
ing them  in  sand  down  to  the  rims,  it  will  be  a  great  saving  of 
time  that  would  necessarily  have  to  be  spent  in  watering.  It 
would  also  undoubtedly  save  the  lives  of  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able kinds  which  are  of  a  weak  and  slender  habit,  and,  conse- 
quently, confined  in  small  pots.* 

If  the  pots  are  exposed  in  hot  dry  weather,  they  dry  up  very 
quick,  but  more  particularly  the  small  ones;  and  if  even  the 
small  pots  were  regularly  watered  morning  and  evening,  it  would 
not  be  sufficient.  The  finely  netted  roots  that  are  closely  woven 
round  the  sides  of  the  pots,  soon  perish  if  the  earth  is  not  kept 
regularly  moist;  in  fact,  moisture,  (as  well  as  drought,)  has  the 

*  These  directions  should  be  carefully  attended  to.  Mr.  Russell,  in 
his  practice,  adopts  nearly  the  same  method  as  tliat  so  lonir  and  suc- 
cessfully tried  by  that  experienced  cultivator  of  heaths,  Mr.  McNab  of 
Edini)urijh,  who  published  a  treatise  upon  the  manajj^ement  of  heaths  a 
few  years  since.  More  plants  are  lost  by  bad  treatment  in  the  summer 
than  at  all  other  times. — Ed. 
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same  baneful  effect,  if  given  to  excess.  The  intermediate  path 
is  the  best,  and  must  be  strict!}''  attended  to,  in  order  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  the  cultivation  of  heiiths. 

Repotting  the  plants. — Plants  already  rooted  in  pots  may  be 
successfully  shifted  at  any  time,  from  March  till  August;  but 
perha})s  the  most  convenient  opportunity  is  when  the  plants  are 
taken  from  the  green-house  to  be  placed  in  the  open  air,  as  just 
directed.  Heaths  may  indeed,  if  they  require  it,  be  shifted  at 
any  season  of  the  year  with  safety.  But  it  is  best  to  adopt  some 
time  when  the  whole  of  the  plants  may  be  done,  in  order  to  save 
labor,  especially  when  the  collection  is  large. 

The  same  soil  should  be  made  use  of  as  I  have  before  men- 
tioned for  potting  the  cuttings  into.  The  third  or  fourth  time  of 
shifting  it  may  be  less  sandy  than  at  first.  An  abundance  of 
potsherds,  broken  tolerably  fine,  should  be  given  for  drainage, 
for  on  this  depends,  in  a  degree,  the  welfare  of  the  plants.  The 
hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots  should  be  looked  at  when  the 
plants  are  removed  both  from  and  to  their  winter  habitation,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  it  remains  open,  so  that  the  water  may 
pass  off  freely. 

Some  ericas  grow  more  freely  and  rapidly  than  others,  and 
should  have  more  frequent  shiftings  and  plenty  of  pot  room,  if  it 
is  desirable  to  have  good  specimens.  Some  of  this  class  are 
the  following: — E.  conchiflora,  concinna,  verticillata,  tubiflora, 
longiflora,  mammosa,  andromedfp/?ora,  arborea,  caffra,  (so  called,) 
&c.  &c.  The  soil  for  these  and  similar  robust  growing  kinds 
should  not  be  so  light  and  open  as  for  more  slender  and  delicate 
species  and  varieties. 

The  after  management  of  the  plants  during  summer — the  ne- 
cessary precautions  about  administering  water,  &c. — have  al- 
ready been  stated  at  length,  and  1  now  come  to  the 

Winter  treatment.,  and  arrangement  of  the  plants  in  the  house. — 
I  shall  not  suppose  that  there  are  at  present,  or  will  be  for 
some  time,  collections  sufficiently  extensive  to  be  kept  in  houses 
or  heatheries  built  for  the  express  purpose  of  the  cultivation  of 
heaths.  The  green-house  will  therefore  undoubtedly  be  selected 
as  the  place  to  keep  them  through  the  winter  season. 

The  best  aspect  for  a  green-house  in  this  country,  adapted  to 
their  growth,  is  a  South-south-easterly  one.  In  this  situation 
they  will  be  found  to  thrive  best  during  the  winter.  In  the 
spring,  however,  the  sun's  rays  will  be  found  too  powerful  for 
the  health  of  the  plants;  an  awning  should  therefore  be  procured, 
and  the  best  article  for  this  purpose  is  millinet,  as  it  breaks  the 
force  of  the  rays,  and  yet  admits  sun  enough  to  keep  the  plants 
in  fine  condition.  The  method  of  putting  up  such  an  awning  is 
very  simple.  It  should  be  fastened  r.t  tlic  Ijack  of  the  house  on 
light   rollers,  so  as  to  be  drawn   down    over  the  plants  when  tlie 
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sun's  rays  are  likely  to  prove  injurious,  from  their  intensity.  The 
awning  may  rest  on  two  small  bars  of  iron  or  wood,  made  fast  to 
the  rafters,  and,  wiien  down,  made  tight  at  the  bottom  with  a 
cord,  to  keep  it  from  blowing  about  and  breaking  the  tops  of  the 
plants. 

The  arrangement  of  the  plants  in  the  green-house  is  all  a  mat- 
ter of  taste;  but  there  are  some  things  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked. Always  set  the  pots  in  the  most  airy  and  cool  part  of 
the  house.  Set  the  stronger  growing  kinds  together;  for  if  plac- 
ed indiscriminately,  the  delicate  sorts  will  be  injured  and  crowd- 
ed by  the  others;  do  not  by  any  means  place  the  plants  too  close 
together,  but  give  them  sufficient  room:  set  the  tallest  at  the 
back  part  of  the  stage  and  the  smaller  ones  in  front:  if  any  of 
the  plants  require  potting  very  much,  let  it  be  done.  The  front 
part  of  the  green-house  is  the  best  situation,  as  they  can  then 
have  all  the  benefit  of  the  air  admitted  from  the  front  lights. 

During  the  early  part  of  winter  they  should  be  very  carefully 
looked  after  and  watered:  excess  of  moisture,  or  dryness,  as  1 
have  before  observed,  is  to  be  guarded  against  at  all  times.  The 
pots  should  be  kept  as  clean  as  possible  through  the  season. 
Every  plant  of  a  straggling  habit  should  be  tied  up  to  a  stick, 
neatly  made  and  painted  green. 

Finally,  a  person  who  has  had  some  experience  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  genus,  should  have  the  whole  charge  of  the  collec- 
tion, if  it  is  large;  for  an  inexperienced  hand  will  not  be  careful 
enough  in  the  watering  of  the  plants,  but  will  pour  it  into  the 
pots  indiscriminately;  the  result  will  be  that  those  of  a  weak 
habit  are  irrecoverably  lost,  whilst  the  strong  growing  kinds  are 
in  a  thriving  stale.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  they 
may  not  be  grown  by  any  person  tolerably  well  acquainted  with 
plants;  but  that  the  watering  should  be  performed  at  all  times  by 
the  same  hand,  and  the  plants  not  allowed  to  be  tended  by  vari- 
ous persons,  as  they  often  are  in  nurseries  and  other  large  collec- 
tions. ,7^ 

lOurs, 

J-  W.  Russell. 

jyiount  Auburn,  Cambridge,  July,  1838. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  any  thing  in  commenda- 
tion of  Mr.  Russell's  practice.  He  has  had  the  management  of 
a  collection  of  plants,  in  which  there  were  several  heaths,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston,  and  the  healthy  and  thriving  state  of  these 
plants  has  been  often  witnessed  by  many  of  our  readers. 
Those  who  follow  his  directions  carefully  cannot  fail  to  be  suc- 
cessful, so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  be  for  individuals  not  already 
acquainted  with  the  plants. — Ed. 
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Art.  III.  Observations  on  three  species  of  Ij'ilium  and  a  vari- 
ety^ with  a  comparison  of  two  of  the  species.  By  John  Lewis 
Russell,  Prof.  Bot.  Mass.  Hon.  Soc.  &,c.  &c. 

Lilium,  a  genus  of  plants  of  great  beauty,  is  the  type  of  a 
small  but  interesting  group  or  order,  the  Liliaceje,  remarkable 
for  embracing  individuals  of  humbler  and  of  more  commanding 
merits;  from  the  pretty  golden  £rytlir6nium  to  the  towering  and 
palm-like  Yiicca.  Conspicuous  in  our  meadows  and  sunny  pas- 
tures at  this  season,  especially  in  the  month  of  Jidy,  are  three 
species  and  one  variety  worthy  the  attention  of  the  florist.  Who 
has  not  noticed  the  elegant  vermillion  and  claw-pointed  perianth 
of  the  common  red  lily,  scarcely  elevated  above  the  clustered 
fruit  of  the  w^hortleberry  and  other  kinds  of  Faccineum,  or  blend- 
ing, sometimes,  its  richness  of  contour  with  the  fragrance  of  the 
sweet  fern,  (Comptonra.) .''  How  many  a  child  with  juvenile 
superstition  has  avoided  to  gather  it,  in  regard  to  its  reputed  ef- 
fects of  transferring  its  freckled  surface  to  the  shining  and  merry- 
face  of  any  little  bold  and  daring  collector.  How  many  have 
admired  its  0[)en,  basket-like  cup,  })roduced  by  the  narrowness 
of  its  unguis  and  the  sudden  dilatation  of  its  lamina!  Under  cul- 
tivation, nor  is  its  culture  difficult,  it  produces  one  or  more  flow- 
ers as  treated  with  a  richer  or  more  scanty  soil. 

Just  peeping  above  the  purple  and  green  heads  and  panicles 
of  grasses  in  yonder  meadow,  you  will  notice  the  pendant  golden 
blossoms  of  the  Canada  lily.  In  a  short  ramble  you  may  gather 
specimens  with  one,  three,  six,  a  dozen  or  more  of  these  nodding 
and  expanded  bells,  according  as  you  find  them  uninfluenced  by  the 
effects  of  the  periodical  visit  of  the  scythe  and  other  unfortunate  in- 
cidents. Occasionally,  in  some  rich  nook  of  an  old  wall,  luxuriating 
on  the  accumulated  treasures  of  decayed  foliage,  you  may  discov- 
er a  more  elevated  plant,  W'ith  dark-red  flowers,  which,  are  you, 
reader!  a  neophyte  in  botany,  I  advise  you  not  to  mistake,  as 
has  often  been  done  by  others,  older,  perchance,  and  wiser  in 
such  matters,  for  the  third  and  most  elegant  indigenous  species 
of  which  New  England  can  boast.  But  should  your  taste  for 
flowers  ever  have  led  you  to  their  cultivation,  be  sure  to  care- 
fully mark  the  spot,  for  the  safe  transplantation  of  this  curious 
variety  to  your  flower-border  at  some  more  advanced  season  of 
the  year.  The  red  variety  of  Z-ilium  canadense  has  been  often 
supposed  identical  with  the  third  species,  viz.  L.  sujjerbum. 
Under  cultivation  for  a  series  of  years,  the  original  and  the  va- 
riety becoming  more  beautiful  in  appearance  and  more  command- 
ing in  aspect.  Having  in  a  very  good  condition  of  flower  a  few 
fine  plants  of  the  genuine  species  of  Lilium  superbum,  grown 
from  bulbs  collected  in  Rhode  Island,  1  have  been  led  to  observe 
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the  characteristic  distinctions  between  this  and  its  co-species,  L. 
canadense,  which  also  is  growing  in  my  garden,  close  by. 

Lilium  canadense  has  passed  its  inflorescence  before  the  first 
flower  of  L.  superbum  expanded;  the  difference  of  a  fortnight 
in  precocity  in  favor  of  the  former.  Leaves  of  L.  canadense 
are  in  whorls  of  twelve,  evidently  and  beautifully  ciliated  on  the 
midrib  and  on  each  nerve.  The  base  of  each  leaf  is  broader  in 
L.  canadense.  The  color  of  the  foliage  is  of  a  lighter  green. 
The  flower  is  smaller,  and  the  spots  in  the  throat  of  the  perianth 
confused  and  more  numerous. 

Milium  superbum  has  whorls  of  leaves  in  number  from  six  to 
sixteen,  as  observable  in  younger  or  older  plants.  Sometimes, 
by  the  rapid  elongation  of  its  axis,  these  whorls  assume  a  spiral 
form,  one  whorl  meeting  the  next  superior.  No  ciliation  was 
observable  on  the  nerves,  as  in  L.  canadense.  The  base  of  the 
leaves  of  L.  superbum  are  strikingly  narrow  in  comparison  with 
L.  canadense.  The  flowers  of  L.  superbum  are  conspicuously 
large,  of  a  fine  orange-red  on  the  laminae,  and  pale  yellow  on  the 
fauces  of  the  perianth,  with  distinct  spots  of  black  surrounded 
by  an  areola,  when  occurring  on  the  orange  color,  each  petal 
very  much  recurved  and  involute  on  its  edge,  stamens  exserted, 
connectivum  very  delicate,  stigma  three-cleft,  whorl  of  flowers 
irregular. 

To  the  admirers  of  the  Liliaceas,  this  latter  species  must  pre- 
sent many  and  attractive  charms.  Easy  of  culture,  its  exceed- 
ing beauty  and  grace  recommend  it  a  place  in  every  flower-bor- 
der. I  never  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  it  in  its 
native  habitat;  but  though  thus  rare  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
state,  it  is  not  uncommon  elsewhere.  It  is  to  be  w^ished  that 
our  floral  friends  engaged  in  the  vending  of  plants  might  intro- 
duce it  into  culture,  that,  by  offering  for  sale  so  choice  a  pro- 
duction of  our  native  flora,  it  could  be  wider  known  and  more 
highly  appreciated.  Several  of  our  botanists  seem  inclined  to 
reduce  to  one  species  the  L.  canadense  and  L.  superbum;  but 
from  examination  under  culture,  Linnaeus  seems  to  be  correct  in 
considering  them  distinct. 

My  plants  of  L.  superbum,  (and  I  suspect  them  by  no  means 
full  grown,)  are  over  six  feet  in  height,  with  sixteen  flowers  on 
each  whorl.  J.  L.  R. 

We  hope  Mr.  Russell's  hint  to  our  nurserymen  and  florists, 
to  possess  themselves  of  these  beautiful  species  of  Z/ilium,  will 
not  pass  unheeded.  We  have  often  wondered  that  both  the 
L.  superbum  and  canadense  were  not  oftener  seen  in  our  gar- 
dens. But  it  undoubtedly  arises  from  the  fact,  that  they  are  not 
"far-fetched  and  dear  bought."  If  they  were  exotics,  they  would 
be  seen  in  the  flower  border  as  frequently  as  the  common  and 
showy  L.  tigrynum. — Ed. 
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Art.  IV.      On  the  Management  of  O'xalis  Bowie'i. 
By  the  Editor. 

We  have  several  times  been  upon  the  point  of  giving  an  arti- 
cle upon  the  treatment  of  oxalises,  with  a  short  notice  of  all  the 
species  of  any  interest.  But  we  have  been  unable,  even  to  this 
time,  to  find  an  opporttmity  to  do  so  in  such  a  manner  as  we 
could  wish.  The  treatment  of  some  of  the  species  has  already 
been  detailed  by  our  correspondents,  and  INIr.  Russell's  excel- 
lent article  (vol.  II,  p.  441,)  has  probably  afforded  much  assist- 
ance to  those  who  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  plants;  and 
we  shall  refer  all  who  wish  for  information  in  regard  to  the  other 
species  than  that  which  we  shall  now  notice,  the  0.  Bowief,  to 
that  article,  until  we  shall  complete  our  own,  unless  some  of  our 
correspondents  should  anticipate  us  with  a  paper  upon  their  cul- 
tivation. 

All  the  species  are  beautiful  little  plants,  and  valuable  from 
their  abundant  flowering,  nearly  the  whole  winter  season.  Some 
bloom  as  early  as  September,  and  from  this  period  a  succession 
of  flowers  may  be  kept  up  by  the  various  species  until  May. 
The  0.  Eowiei  is  one  of  the  autumn  flowering  species — though 
its  bloom  may  be  prolonged  through  the  whole  winter,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  notice — and  is,  in  our  opinion,  by  far  the  most 
showy  and  beautiful  of  the  tribe. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  a  majority 
of  the  numerous  species  have  been  found,  and  was  introduced 
into  England  about  the  year  1823,  and  from  thence  into  our  gar- 
dens sometime  in  1832  or  3,  since  which  period  we  have  culti- 
vated it.  The  leaves  are  large  and  trifoliate;  the  flowers  appear 
in  threes  or  fives,  on  peduncles  from  six  to  ten  inches  long;  each 
flower,  in  a  well  grown  specimen,  measuring  nearly  an  inch  in 
expansion,  the  whole  umbel  or  cluster  presenting  a  beautiful  ap- 
pearance. It  is  an  abundant  bloomer,  and  we  have  seen  at  least 
a  dozen  flower-stems  arise  from  a  pot  not  more  than  six  or  seven 
inches  in  diameter,  having  open  at  one  time  as  many  as  fifty  flow- 
ers. The  season  of, its  blooming  is  from  September  to  Decem- 
ber.     The  plants  mav  be  treated  in  the  following  manner: — 

About  the  middle  of  August  the  bulbs,  if  standing  in  the  old 
pots  in  which  they  flowered  last  season,  should  be  taken  out  and 
the  soil  shaken  entirely  ofT.  If  they  have  been  placed  away  in 
papers,  they  will  be  ready  to  pot  at  any  time.  Select  out  the 
large  bulbs,  such  as  have  the  appearance  of  being  strong,  from 
the  small  ones;  these  should  be  planted  in  pots  by  themselves, 
and  the  smaller  ones  also,  as  by  setting  them  out  promiscuousl)'' 
the  pots  are  filled  with  roots,  and  the  flowers  more  scattering 
and  less  abundant.      The  best  compost  which  we  have  tried  was 
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composed  of  about  two  thirds  turfy  loam  and  one  third  leaf  mould, 
"with  a  quantity  of  sand  equal  to  about  one  third  of  the  whole. 
If  leaf  soil  is  not  at  hand,  make  use  of  light  sandy  loam,  with  a 
small  portion  of  decomposed  manure  of  any  kind,  or  healh  soil. 
They  will  flourish  in  each,  but  the  finest  flowers  are  produced 
on  those  plants  potted  in  the  first  named  compost.  We  have 
generally  made  use  of  No.  4  pots,  placing  six  or  eight  flowering 
bulbs  ill  each,  or  from  ten  to  twenty  offsetts,  according  to  their 
size:  eight  is  a  sufficiency  if  the  bulbs  are  large  and  strong. 
Place  them  about  a  quarter  or  haif  an  inch  below  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  in  a  careful  manner;  and,  after  they  are  covered  with 
the  compost,  finish  with  a  light  watering.  Give  a  good  drainage 
with  broken  potsherds;  for  although  they  delight  in  a  good  quan- 
tity of  moisture  when  in  full  growth  and  in  bloom,  they  do  not 
like  it  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  growth,  and,  in  particular, 
around  the  bottom  of  the  roots. 

The  plants  may  be  placed  in  the  open  air  until  October,  but  if 
there  is  a  green-house  or  frame  near  by,  they  would  do  better 
to  be  placed  in  one  or  the  other.  Give  them  plenty  of  light  and 
air,  and  but  slight  quantities  of  water  at  first,  until  they  show 
signs  of  considerable  vigor;  they  may  then  be  watered  more 
freely.  They  will  soon  show  buds;  and,  if  the  plants  do  well, 
will  begin  to  bloom  about  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber. If  in  the  green-house,  let  them  stand  on  the  front  shelves, 
or  in  some  situation  where  they  can  get  an  abundance  of  air  and 
light,  or  the  flower-stems  will  be  weak  and  the  blooms  faint.  Here 
they  may  remain  until  their  period  of  blooming  is  over,  which  is 
usually  at  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve  weeks:  after  that  time  the 
plants  should  receive  less  water,  and  it  should  be  so  gradually 
withheld  that  in  the  month  of  INIarch  it  may  be  dispensed  with 
altogether.  The  pots  may  then  be  removed  under  the  stage,  in 
the  back  shed,  or  to  a  shelf  in  a  dry  cellar  until  June,  when  they 
may  be  placed  in  a  shady  situation  in  the  open  air,  turning  the 
pots  upon  their  sides,  so  that  the  bulbs  shall  not  receive  too  much 
moisture  from  heavy  rains.  Here  they  may  remain  till  the  plant- 
ing season  again  returns.  The  ofisetts  should  be  managed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  flowering  roots,  with  the  exception  that  they 
need  not  receive  so  airy  a  situation  in  the  green-house  unless 
there  is  plenty  of  room,  as  the  plants  alone  will  not  be  of  much 
beauty  without  any  flowers.  Offsetts  will  generally  make  good 
roots  for  another  year,  without  any  particular  pains,  otherwise 
than  the  use  of  a  good  compost. 

The  bulbs  may  be  easily  made  to  produce  a  succession  of 
flowers,  by  delaying  the  planting  of  the  roots.  Last  October 
we  had  plants  in  bloom,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  week,  from 
that  time  until  May,  but  what  we  had  several  pots  of  plants  in 
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full    flower.      In    our    diary    we    find    the    following  memoran- 
dums:— 

"  September  20th.   Potted  bulbs  of  O'xalis  Bowiei. 
October  6th.  Potted  more  bulbs  of  0.  Bowiei. 
November  4th.   Potted  more  bulbs  of  0.  Bowie*. 
December  25th.  Potted  last  bulbs  of  O.  Bowiei." 

The  following  are  the  periods  of  the  blooming  of  the  plants 
potted  at  the  above  dates: — 

"Oct.    22d.    Bulbs   of    0.   Bowiei,   potted    Sept.   20ih,   in 

flower. 
Nov.  5ih.   Bulbs  of  0.  Bowiei,  potted  Oct.  5th,  in  bloom. 
Dec.  8th.   Bulbs  of  O.  Bowiei,  potted  Nov.  4,  in  flower. 
Feb.  4th.   Bulbs  of  the  last  potting  of  O.  Bowiei  in  bloom. 

(These  continued  so  for  several  weeks.)" 

The  bulbs  get  somewhat  weakened  by  their  remaining  out  of 
the  ground  so  long,  but  the  plants,  though  not  so  vigorous  as  the 
early  potted  ones,  nevertheless  produce  beautiful  clusters  of  blos- 
soms, which  are  doubly  welcome  at  mid-winter,  when  our  green- 
houses and  parlors  are  so  scantily  supplied  with  flowers.  We 
have  no  doubt  but  that  the  O'xalis  Bowiei  may  be  easily  cultiva- 
ted in  parlors. 

The  remarks  in  relation  to  dispensing  with  the  water  as  early 
as  March,  will  only  apply  to  those  potted  in  September.  But 
the  same  allowance  in  time  should  be  made  respecting  with- 
holding water  from  the  plants  as  was  observed  in  potting  the  bulbs; 
that  is,  those  potted  in  October  should  have  their  usual  supply 
till  April,  when  the  quantity  should  be  decreased,  those  in  No- 
vember till  May,  &c.  &c. 

By  this  method  of  culture,  the  plants  may  be  grown  strong 
and  vigorous,  and  a  profuse  display  of  blossoms  may  be  obtained 
from  autumn  until  spring.  The  bulbs  may  be  procured  at  a  rea- 
sonable price,  and  all  who  are  lovers  of  the  tribe  should  possess 
this  species.  Those  who  know  0.  rosacae^a,  an  old  but  pretty 
inhabitant  of  our  green-houses,  can  form  some  idea  of  the  habit 
of  the  Bowiei,  when  to  a  more  robust  and  deep  green  foliage  is 
added  a  peduncle  eight  inches  long,  terminated  with  a  cluster  of 
from  three  to  five  flowers,  each  one  larger,  much  belter  shaped, 
the  petals  less  curled,  and  of  a  deeper  and  richer  crimson  than 
that  species.  It  is  a  good  companion  to  the  0.  cernua  when 
planted  late,  so  as  to  bloom  with  that  species. 
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Art.  V.  J^otices  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in  the 
London  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Magazines;  with  some 
Account  of  those  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens. 

Edicai'ds^s  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and 
Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  eight  figures  of  Plants 
and  Shrubs.  In  monthly  numbers;  4s.  colored,  3s.  plain.  Ed- 
ited by  John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  University  of  London. 

Curtis^s  Botaiiical  Magazine,  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  con- 
taining eight  plates.  In  monthly  numbers;  3s.  6d.  colored,  3s. 
plain.  Edited  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  L.L.  D.,  F.  R.  A., 
and  L.  S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow. 

Paxton^s  Magazine  of  Botany,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants. 
Each  number  containing  four  colored  plates.  In  monthly  num- 
bers; 2s.  6d.  each. 

TJie  Horticultural  Journal,  Florist's  Register,  and  Royal  Ladies' 
Magazine.  Dedicated  to  the  Queen,  Patroness,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Errol,  President,  and  the  Vice  Presidents  of  the 
Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists  and  Amateurs.  In  monthly 
8vo.  numbers,  with  a  plate;  Is.  each. 

In  the  miscellaneous  notices  accompanying  the  Botanical 
Register,  since  the  commencement  of  the  new  series,  are  short 
notices  of  various  plants  which  have  been  introduced  into  Eng- 
lish collections,  or  of  which  figures  have  appeared  in  other  works. 
Such  as  are  worthy  of  the  distinction  will  be  figured  hereafter, 
while  those  of  little  interest  will  probably  receive  no  further  no- 
tice. As  the  information  contained  in  some  of  these  descrip- 
tions may  prove  interesting,  and  such  notices  anticipating  some- 
what the  appearance  of  the  most  beautiful  plants  in  the  catalogues 
of  the  nurserymen  for  sale,  we  have  thought  that  it  v.'ould  be  a 
judicious  method  to  enumerate  them,  adding  an  asterisk  to  each, 
that  they  may  be  known  from  those  which  are  accompanied  with 
a  figure.     They  will  be  arranged  under  their  respective  orders. 

A  white  bracted  variety  of  Poinsettta  pulcherrima  has  been 
figured  in  the  Botanist.  It  was  introduced  from  INIexico,  to- 
gether with  the  parent  species,  before  the  latter  was  introduced 
to  our  gardens.  It  must  form  a  very  pretty  counterpart  to  the  P. 
pulcherrima. 

Dipldcus  puniceus,  a  very  pretty  species  raised  by  Mr.  Buist, 
from  seeds  brought  from  California  by  Mr.  Nuttall,  and  among 
those  which  we  noticed  vol.  Ill,  p.  205,  and  sent  by  him  to  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  nurserymen,  is  figured  in  the  May  num- 
ber of  the  Botanical  Magazine.     It  is  a  pretty  plant,  belonging 
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to  Scrophularidceas:  it  has  flowered  in  the  choice  collection 
of  Mr.  Towne  the  past  spring.  We  shall  notice  it  further  here- 
after. 

Dicotyledonous,  Polypetalous,  Plants. 

"Ranunculdcea. 

CLE'MATIS 

florida  var.  bicolor  Lindl.  We  noticed  this  beautiful  variety 
in  our  III,  p.  413,  under  the  name  of  C.  Sieboldi,  a  name 
which  was  given  to  it  in  the  gardens.  Dr.  Lindley  states,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  only  a  variety  of  the  florida.  For  a  particular 
notice  of  it  we  refer  the  reader  to  our  last  volume,  p.  413. 

It  is  stated  that  it  grows  freely  in  good  loamy  soil,  flowers 
nearly  all  the  summer,  and  may  be  increased  by  cuttings,  though 
rather  slowly.  It  is  not  likely  to  prove  hardy  in  our  climate,  as 
the  plants  were  killed  down  to  the  ground,  the  last  winter,  in 
English  collections.      {Bot.  Reg.,  May.) 

Fhiladelphidccx. 

PHILADE'LPnUS 

*trifl6rus  fValUch.  "A  plant  of  this  rare  species,  raised  from 
seeds  obtained  from  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  by  Dr.  Royle,  has 
lately  flowered  imperfectly  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society.  It  has  the  habit  of  P.  laxus,  and  is  slightly  but  agree- 
ably fragrant.     It  will  prove  quite  hardy.      (Bot.  Reg.,  May.) 

Grossuldcece. 

RI'BES 

*Menziesu  Smith.  Another  pretty  species,  raised  from  the 
seeds  last  received  from  the  late  JMr.  Douglas.  It  is  allied  to  the 
beautiful  speciosum.  The  flowers  are  solitary,  axillary,  and  nod- 
ding in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Dried  specimens  indicate  a  color 
nearly  the  same  as  the  speciosum.  The  plants  have  not  yet 
flowered,  but  will  probably  do  so  next  year.    [Bot.  Reg.,  May.) 

ThymeldccK. 

PIMELE'A 

incina  R.  Bronn  [loary  PiniPlea.  A  pretty  i;ri'eii-Iioiise  sliriib  ;  jrrowina  fcur  feet  Iiiph  ; 
with  pink  and  wtiite  flowers  ;  appearing  in  April ;  a  native  of  Van  Dieniaii's  Land  :  in- 
troduced in  1834;  grown  in  sandy  peat  and  loam  ;  increased  by  cuttings  and  seeds.  Bot. 
Keg.  N.  s.  24. 

Syn:  Pimelea  nivea  Floral  CatiacJ  not  Labillardiere. 

A  pretty  green-house  shrub,  "with  long  slender  side  branches 
covered  with  its  neat  pink  and  white  flowers,  from  the  foot  to 
the  top  of  the  plant."  The  lower  leaves  are  opposite,  ovate, 
acute,  the  intermediate  ones  oval  obtuse,  the  up])er  ones  alter- 
nate orbicular.  The  flowers  appear  in  terminal  clusters,  as  in 
the  other  species.  It  will  be  a  very  fine  addition  to  our  green- 
house plants,  and  especially  to  this  genus,  of  which  two  species 
only  are  to  be  found  in  our  more  choice  collections.  It  is  treat- 
ed like  the  other  species,  in  the  following  manner: — 
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"  This  species,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  genus,  succeeds  very 
well  on  the  fiont  shelf  of  a  green-house,  if  not  too  much  crowd- 
ed with  other  plants.  The  soil  in  which  it  grows  best  is  a  sandy 
peat,  mixed  with  a  little  fresh  sandy  loam  and  decayed  dung.  It 
is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  at  any  season,  particularly  in 
spring  or  early  in  summer. 

The  young  plants  should  be  shifted  frequently,  and  must  have 
always  plenty  of  pot  room;  otherwise  they  will  become  stunted  and 
unhealthy.  The  finest  specimens  of  pimeleas  are  generally  seen  in 
conservatories,  where  they  are  planted  out  in  the  border  of  the 
house;  there  they  become  bushy  plants  and  bloom  perfectly." 
{But.  Reg.,  May.) 

Both  the  P.  rosea,  decussata  and  this  species  are  plants  that 
we  would  recommend  to  the  notice  of  every  lover  of  green-house 
plants. 

Yabdcece  or  LeguminGsm . 

TUhTENJE'A 

*obcordata.  A  pretty  species  under  this  name,  raised  from 
Van  Dieman's  Land  seeds,  lately  flowered  in  the  garden  of  Rob- 
ert Mangles,  Esq.  "It  is  a  hardy  green-house  shrub,  of  the 
easiest  cultivation."     [Bot.  Reg.,  May.) 

.aCA'CFA 

*cultrif6rmis  Jl.  Cunningham.  "  This  species  has  flowered 
in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Rollissons,  and  proves  a  most  charm- 
ing conservatory  plant,  with  quantities  of  clusters  of  yellow  flow- 
ers, terminating  branches  covered  with  glaucous  half  rhomboidal 
leaves."     {Bot.  Reg.,  May.) 

DlCOTFLEDONOUS,    MoNOPETALOUS,   PlAJJTS. 

Asterdcece. 

ECHINA'CEA  (A  very  objectionable  name    foiiripd   from  the  adjective  pcAinoceus,  bristly,  in 

allusion  to  tlie  sharp  point  of  thu  scales  of  the  receptacle,  which  bristle  over  the  centie 

of  the  tiowerbncls  of  some  species.)  Jilduch. 

Dicksuni  Liiidl.     Mr.  Dickson's  Echinace.i.    A  frame  perennial ;  growing  about  a  foot  high  ; 

with  rosecdlored  Mowers;  appearing  from   Am;\ist  to  September;  a  native  of  Mexico  ; 

cultivated  in  common  garden  soil  ;  increased  by  seeds.     Bot.  Reg.  x.  s.  27. 

"A  very  showy  perennial,  growing  about  a  foot  high,"  with 
rose-colored  flowers,  two  and  a  half  or  three  inches  in  expan- 
sion, having  somewhat  the  apjjearance  of  a  rudbeckia.  It  has 
dark  spindle-shaped  roots,  which  may  be  taken  up  after  flower- 
ing in  the  autumn,  and  potted  or  placed  in  a  box  of  dry  sand  or 
mould  during  winter,  secured  from  frost  and  damp.  It  is  of 
simple  growth,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  remarks  on  its 
treatment: — "  The  plant  flowers  from  August  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, in  any  good  soil,  particularly  if  a  little  peat  and  sand  be 
added.  Like  many  Mexican  Compositea?,  it  flowers  so  late  that 
it  seldom  ripens  in  the  open  border,  but  a  few  plants  kept  in  the 
green-house  will  do  so:  it  is  only  by  seeds  that  the  species  can 
be  increased  with  any  certainty." 
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"  The  seeds  should  be  sown  about  the  end  of  March,  in  a 
rich  soil,  on  a  nearly  exhausted  hot-bed,  and  treated  like  half 
hardy  perennials;  keeping  them  in  pots  the  first  season,  as  they 
will  not  flower  before  the  second  year.  The  seedlings  must  not 
be  planted  out  in  the  open  border  before  the  middle  of  May." 

It  will  probably  be  speedily  introduced  by  the  seeds.  (Bot. 
Reg.,  May.) 

Yerbendceos. 

This  order  is  about  to  acquire  considerable  notoriety,  from 
the  many  beautiful  species  and  varieties  of  the  genus,  of  which  it 
is  the  type,  that  have  been  raised  and  still  continue  to  be  produced. 
No  plant  of  the  season  has  had  a  more  ready  sale,  or  been  so 
universally  admired  as  the  Ferbena  Tweediedjja,  of  which  we 
have  already  said  so  much.  Since  our  article  was  concluded  we 
have  flowered  both  of  Mr.  Hogg's  new  seedlings,  and  they  are 
each  beautiful  plants,  more  particularly  the  new  scarlet  variety. 
We  have  not  grown  it  sufficiently  to  ascertain  its  full  charac- 
ter, but  it  can  be  classed  as  one  of  the  handsomest  of  all  that 
are  known.  The  color  is  full  as  brilliant  as  the  old  chamsedrifo- 
lia,  and  the  umbel  nearly  as  large  and  well  formed  as  the  Tweed- 
ieaua.  One  excellent  property  is  the  long  period  to  which  its 
blossoms  remain  attached  to  the  plant  without  fading:  the  Tweed- 
iedna  fades  much  quicker  than  this.  It  is  not  very  upright  in 
its  habit,  though  it  has  less  of  the  trailing  character  than  the  cha- 
maedrifulia.     It  is  about  intermediate  between  the  two. 

Mr.  Buist  of  Philadelphia  has  raised  several  new  seedlings, 
among  which  is  a  white  one,  exceedingly  elegant.  The  V.  incisa 
and  the  old  but  pretty  F.  erinoides  are  supposed  to  be  included. 
Mr.  Brackenridge,  Mr.  Buist's  foreman  in  the  establishment,  has 
promised  us  a  description  of  all  of  them,  and  we  shall  therefore 
defer  saying  anything  respecting  them  at  this  time. 

We  have  raised  a  very  handsome  lilac  one,  from  seeds  from 
South  America,  quite  distinct  from  anything  which  we  have  ever 
seen.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  erect  and  graceful,  and  in  beau- 
ty will  rank  second  to  none  of  the  purple  ones  but  Mr.  Hogg's 
V.  Arranulna,  and  in  delicacy  and  clearness  of  color  it  surpass- 
es the  latter.  We  shall  notice  it  again  when  it  has  flowered 
more  freely,  as  at  present  it  has  opened  but  one  cluster. 

All  the  species  now  growing  in  the  border  are  profusely  laden 
with  scarlet,  crimson  and  purple  flowers. 

MONOCOTYLEDONOUS    PlANTS. 

Orchiddcem. 

CRYPTOcnrrjJS  )TIie  name  refers  to  the  "roncealftl  lip  or /«()c»Hm.") 
siiMs;iiinea  IVuUirh    lilooil  co/orcf/ Cryitocliilu?.   A  s-tove  epiphyte  ,  crowing  six  inches  liigh  j 
with  fc;irlet  tlowers  ;  apiearin^'  in  June  ;  a  native  of  India.     Hot.  Reg.,  n.  s.  23. 

*' A  very  pretty  species,  with  roundish  pseudo-bulbs  forming 
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tufts,  and  producing  each  a  single  broad  coriaceous  recurved 
leaf."  The  flowers  are  disposed  in  a  terminal  spike,  and  are  of 
a  brilliant  scarlet.  It  is  a  native  of  rocks  in  the  northern  prov- 
inces of  India.  Dr.  Wallich  found  it  only  once,  and  then  in  a 
single  spot  on  stones  on  the  summit  of  Chandagherry,  a  mountain 
in  Nepal.  It  is  cultivated  like  other  epiphytes,  and  is  a  very 
splendid  plant.      [Bot.  Reg..,  May.) 

EPIDE'NDRUM 

ochiaceum  Lindl.  Yellow-oclire-coZorcrf  Epidendrutn.  A  stove  epij  hyte  ;  gr.iwing  i«ix  inch- 
es liigli  ;  with  yelluwish-oriin^e  flowers;  appearing  in  August ;  a  native  of  Mexico  ;  iiitn-- 
duccd  in  18^0.     Bot.  Reg.,  n.  s.  26. 

A  pretty  little  plant,  with  slender  racemes  of  ochre-colored  flow- 
ers, small  pseudo-bulbs  and  linear  acute  recurved  leaves.  It 
does  best  tied  to  the  braches  of  an  old  apple  or  pear  tree,  some- 
what shaded  from  the  sun  and  covered  with  moss  in  a  moist 
stove.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  several  parts  of  tropical  America. 
[Bot.  Reg.,  May.) 

*ciiculldtuni  An  epiphyte,  with  small  white  flowers;  growing  a  foot  high;  a  native  of  Pa- 
ra,    liot.  Reg.  ftlis.  Not.  47. 

"One  of  the  most  unattractive  of  the  genus,"  with  small  white 
flowers.     (Bot.  Reg.,  May.) 

*longic611e    An  epipliyte  ;  a  native  of  Demarara. 

"Allied  to  E.  nocturnum,  but  much  less  handsome."  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  pale  yellow.      [Bot.  Reg.,  May.) 

*altissinium  Bateman    Bot.  Reg.  Wis.,  Not.  Gl. 

A  beautiful  species,  and  so  fragrant  as  to  scent  the  air,  in 
their  native  situations,  "  to  an  extraordinary  and  almost  unsup- 
portable  degree."     [Bot.  Reg.,  May.) 

CLErSO'STOMA 
*lridentata    Anepipliyte;  a  n;itive  of  New  Holland.     Dot.  Reg.  His.  Not.  46. 

"A  small  flowered  epiphyte,  of  no  beauty."  Flowers  of  a 
dull,  dirty,  reddish  white."      (Bot.  Reg.,  May.) 

PLEUROTHA'LLIS 
*opliioct!phala  Liiull.    An  epiphyte;  growing  six;  inches  high;  a  native  of  Mexico.     Bot. 
Reg.  Mis.  Not.  48. 

Of  no  beauty,  "  but  remarkable  for  having  one  solitary  flow'er 
protruding  from  the  base  of  each  leaf,  and  so  similar  to  the  head 
of  a  snake  with  the  jaws  open,  that  it  is  diflicult  at  first  sight  to 
believe  it  really  a  flower  that  one  looks  upon.  To  add  to  the 
deception,  the  small  labellum  is  shaped  like  a  tongue,  and  moves 
up  and  down  when  you  peep  into  the  mouth  of  the  flower." 
(Bot.  Reg.,  May.) 

DENDRO'BIUM 
*ciindiduin   JVnU.    An  epiphyte  ;  growing  a  foot  high  ;  with  while  flowers;  a  native  of  In- 
dia.    Bot.  Reg.  Mis.  Not.  .'54. 

Flowers  pure  white,  and  "most  exquisitely  scented."     (Bot. 

Reg.,  May.) 

^foicolor  Sdwmburrrk    An  epiphyte  ;  a  native  of  Gnayana.    Bot.  Ecc;.  Mis.  Not.  .'if. 

"A  deliciously  fragrant  climbing  epiphyte,"  with   flowers  full 
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three  inches  long,   and  dull  red  sepals   and  petals,  and  a  cream- 
colored  lip.      (Bot.  Reg..,  May.) 

OXrt'DIUM 
*strainln:eiim  Balcman    A  stove  epiphyte;  with  straw-colored  flowers;  a  native  of  Vera 
Cruz.     Bot.  Res.  Mis.  Not.  63. 

"A  beautiful  stove  epiphyte,  with  pale  straw-colored  flowers 
about  as  large  as  those  of  O.  flexuosura.      [Bot.  Reg.,  IMay.) 
Ijilidcem. 

ORNITHO'GALUM 
inoiitanum   Giissnue    Mountain   Ornithogaluin.     A   green-house   or  frame  bulb ;   ciowins 
about  ;i  foot  iiiL'ii ;    with  white  flowtr>  ;  apptarintr  in  April  and  May  ;  a  native  of  Sicily  ; 
cultivated  in  ricli  sandy  Icam  ;  increased  liy  otfsetis.     Bot.  Rui;.  n.  s.  23. 

A  pretty  species  of  the  Ornithogalum,  with  spreading  panicles 
of  greenish-white  flowers.  It  is  a  common  plant  in  the  moun- 
tainous pastures  of  Sicily,  flowering  in  April  and  May.  In 
England  it  is  a  hardy  bulb,  and  may  prove  so  in  our  gardens.  It 
is  easily  increased  by  seeds  or  ofisetts.      [Bot.  Reg.,  May.) 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  JSotices. 

Emasculation  of  the  Vine,  or  a  method  to  produce  Grapes  without 
pips. — Some  of  your  readers  will  possibly  feel  startled  at  the  above 
designation,  and  many  will  disapprove  of  a  term  used  in  surgery  to  an 
operation  on  the  vine,  at  variance  with  received  opinions  on  the  physi- 
ology of  plants.  But,  to  your  more  ingenious  readers,  the  experiment 
will  offer  a  new  source  of  amusement,  and  perhaps  may  lead  to  useful 
investigation.  In  Portugal  and  other  places  I  frequently  met  with  or- 
ange and  lemon  trees  which  produced  fruit  divested  of  pips.  Upon  in- 
quiring for  the  cause,  no  one  was  a1»lc  to  enlighten  me,  further  than 
that  the  etiect  was  accidental.  And  I  make  no  doubt  that  mere  acci- 
dent, (such  as  the  perforation  of  the  plant,  when  young,  by  a  worm,  or 
a  blow  from  a  spade  or  hoe,  when  first  planted,)  did  produce  the  same 
effect  on  those  trees  which  it  would  have  produced  upon  the  vine,  if 
done  i)urposely,  and  with  a  view  to  the  same  result. 

For  this  iuirenious  operation  on  the  vine  I  was  indebted,  some  3'eara 
ago,  to  a  horticulturist   of  great  eminence  in  Paris.     It  is  as  follows: — 

When  the  sap  is  rising  in  March,  make  a  deep  incision  in  the  heart 
of  the  bearing  branch,  from  whence  extract,  with  a  grafting  knife,  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  (1  centime,  5  lignes,)  of  the  pith,  (moclle,)  close 
under  the  first  bud  (na-ud,)  at  the  stem,  (souche.)  The  wound  is  then 
to  be  bound  up  with  worsted,  like  a  graft.  This  may  be  removed  at 
the  end  of  three  weeks. 

If  the  operation  be  performed  with  care,  after  some  experience,  the 
result  will  be  the  production  of  grapes  without  pips.     {Hort.  Jour.) 

Ncio  method  of  applying  Sulphur  to  plants,  in  a  liquid  form. — The 
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"flowers,"  or  the  finely  laevigated  stone  brimstone,  are  with  great  diffi- 
culty mixed  with  water;  and  yet  it  is  sometimes  highly  desirable  to 
throw  a  shower  of  suljthurated  water  over  the  entire  foliage  of  a  vine 
or  peach  tree.  This  ol)ject  can  be  readily  effected  by  the  aid  of  a  little 
gum  tragacanth,  (gum  dragon,  as  it  is  vulgarl}'  called.)  Half  an  ounce 
of  the  powdered  gum,  which  can  be  procured  very  cheaply  of  any  drug- 
gist, may  perhaps  suffice  for  tv.'o  or  three  years.  To  a  table  spoonful 
or  two  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  in  a  wedgewood  mortar,  add  three  or  four 
grains  (or  a  quantity  that  would  scarcely  cover  one  half  of  a  four-penny 
piece,)  of  the  tragacanth;  rub  them  together,  dropping  in  a  very  little 
water:  work  these  materials  with  the  pestle  till  an  even  pasty  mass  be 
produced;  then  add  water,  to  bring  the  sulphur  to  the  consistency  of 
cream;  and  in  this  state  it  will  unite  with  any  quantity  of  water;  or,  in 
other  Avords,  the  particles  of  the  sulphur  will  become  diffused  through- 
out the  whole  bulk,  and  can  then  be  taken  up  by  the  syrinije.  The 
sulphur,  it  is  true,  will  be  deposited  in  time,  but  vegetation  will  bring  it 
again  to  that  state  of  diffusion  in  which  the  particb  s  may  be  thrown  on 
the  plant;  to  which,  also,  they  remain  fixed,  in  situations  wherein  they 
may  exert  their  utmost  energy,  whether  that  be  a  preventive  or  reme- 
dial.    (Id.) 


Art.  II.     Foreign  Notices. 
ENGLAND. 


Value  of  Tulips. — A  beautiful  new  bizarre  tulip,  called  the  Everard, 
has  been  lately  figured  in  the  Horticullural  Journal.  The  whole  stock, 
consisting  of  seven  roots,  has  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Glenny  for  140 
guineas,  (nearly  |700,)  who  proposes  to  divide  the  roots  with  any  per- 
son wishinsr  to  possess  it.  The  whole  stock  was  purchased,  as  the  indi- 
vidual who  raised  and  broke  it  refused  to  sell  a  single  bulb.  It  is  stated 
as  a  singular  fact  that  this  variety  was  perfectly  broken  the  first  time 
the  seedling  bulb  bloomed,  and  among  seedlings,  which,  from  the  period 
of  original  growth,  were  kept  separate.  There  is  therefore  not  a  breed- 
er of  it  in  the  country.     {Gard.  Gaz.) 

The  while  Carrol. — A  new  variety  under  this  name  is  said  to  have 
been  lately  produced.  In  color  it  is  something  whiter  than  the  parsnij); 
in  flavor  much  more  delicate  than  the  orange  carrot.  Seeds  have  been 
advertised  by  the  London  seedsmen. — Id.  [We  hope  this  variety  will 
be  speedily  introduced  by  our  seedsmen. — £</.] 

London  HorlicuHural  Society. — The  anniversary  meeting  of  this  So- 
ciety was  held  on  Tuesday,  May  1st,  1838.  Mr.  Knight,  the  President, 
had  arrived  in  town,  but  the  state  of  his  health  prevented  him  from  at- 
tending (see  an  oliituary  notice  in  another  page,)  the  meeting. 

The  auditors  of  the  treasurer's  accounts  made  a  report  of  the  finan- 
cial srat(;  of  the  Society,  which  gives  a  surjihis  over  the  expenditures  of 
£1557,  15s.  2rf.  The  receipts  for  exhibitions,  &tc.  amounted  to  £5705, 
3s.  '2d. 

The  outstanding  debt  of  the  Society  is  now  reduced  to  £12.898,  00s. 
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9d.,  of  which  £10.350  is  on  bond:  to  meet  this,  there  remains  due  to 
the  Society  on  open  account,  (including  the  cash  balance,)  £6^204,  16s. 
lOd.,  besides  the  other  assets  of  the  Societj^,  consisting  of  the  house  in 
Regent  Street,  with  the  furniture,  the  library,  the  garden,  and  various 
property  therein,  of  which  the  au<iitors  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
call  for  any  special  estimates,  as  it  must  be  sufficiently  obvious  that  the 
intrinsic  value  of  such  assets,  without  reference  to  their  use  and  neces- 
sity in  forwarding  the  objects  of  the  institution,  very  considerably  ex- 
ceeds the  liabilities  of  the  Society, 

The  following  officers  were  chosen  for  the  present  year: — T.  A. 
Knight,  Esq.,  President;  Thomas  Edgar,  Esq.,  Treasurer;  and  Geo. 
Bentham,  Esq.,  Secretary.  Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  Bart.,  Sir  Charles 
Lemon,  Bart.,  and  Henry  Bevan,  Esq.,  were  also  elected  in  the  coun- 
cil, in  the  place  of  Sir  Henry  Willock,  R.  H.  Solley  and  J.  R.  Gow- 
an,  Esqrs. — Id. 

Autumn  Grafting. — Some  notice  was  made  in  Sept.  1837,  of  a  mode 
of  autumnal  grafting,  with  a  view  to  bring  the  theory  to  the  test.  Many 
trials  have  been  made  of  the  system,  and,  among  others,  that  of  two 
scions  of  the  beurre  d'Aremburg  pear  inserted  in  the  rind  of  small 
quince  stocks,  not  so  large  as  a  lead  pencil  of  the  ordinary  size.  One 
of  them  adapted  itself  well,  and  appeared  to  succeed;  the  stocks,  how- 
ever, perished  during  the  rigor  of  the  late  winter:  they  had  been  trans- 
planted the  year  before,  and  had  little  hold  of  the  soil; — the  experiment, 
therefore,  was  frustrated.  A  calabasse  scion  was,  as  stated,  let  into  the 
stock  of  a  dwarf  standard  pear,  by  mid-grafting,  on  the  same  day,  Au- 
gust 17th.  This  tree  had  been  removed  in  1835,  and  therefore  was  not 
luxuriant,  though  young  and  healthy.  The  scion  succeeded  perfectly, 
and  now  has  on  it  two  as  vigorous  growing  buds,  an  inch  long,  as  any 
of  those  developed  by  the  stock.  This  fact  is  interesting,  and  it  may 
lead  to  the  gain  of  time,  if  it  do  no  more.  The  gentleman  who  recom- 
mended the  practice  mentions  September  as  the  season  of  autumnal 
grafting.  It  is  highly  probable  that  any  month  of  the  growing  season, 
from  February  to  October,  may  be  favorable,  if  the  condition  of  the 
scion  and  stock  be  suitable,  the  weather  propitious,  and  the  operation 
adroit. — Id.  [We  do  not  exactly  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  cal- 
abasse method,  as  we  did  not  see  the  notice  alluded  to.  AVe  think,  how- 
ever, that  autumnal  grafting  will  not  do  in  our  country,  (especially  per- 
formed late,)  as  our  long  and  severe  winters  would  undoubtedly  destroy 
the  shoots;  but  we  should  be  slad  to  have  the  experiment  tried. — Ed.'\ 

Cultivation  of  the  Tulip. — The  taste  for  the  growth  of  this  gorireous 
flower  is  on  the  increase.  It  is  stated  that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  is 
the  first  nobleman  to  patronize  it,  by  possessing  himself  of  a  bed,  and 
that  it  is  proltable  he  will  not  be  content  to  remain  second  in  quality  to 
any  one  in  England.  (Hort.  Jour.)  [We  should  be  happy  to  see  the 
cultivation  of  the  tulip  taken  up  with  more  spirit  by  our  amateurs  and 
gentlemen  interested  in  gardening.  The  more  common,  if  not  the  more 
fanciful  and  costly  varieties,  should  l)e  found  in  every  garden;  and  we 
shall  endeavor  to  occasionally  remind  our  friends  of  this  fact,  that  they 
may  have  no  complaint  to  make  on  their  part.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  there  are  already  several  fine  collections  about  Boston  and  New 
York,  and,  another  season,  we  trust  we  shall  see  an  additional  num- 
ber.— Ed.] 

Neiv  mode  of  cultivating  Straicberries. — A  paper  was  read  before 
the  London  Horticultural  Society,  May  1st,  1838,  on  a  new  method  of 
growing  this  delicious  fruit.  Many  communications  have  been  made 
on  the  sul)ject.  A  great  desideratum  has  been  to  keep  the  fruit  clean, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  well  flavored.  The  value  of  the  fruit  did  not 
dej)etid  upon  the  size,  as  upon  other  qualities.     The  ordinary  mode  of 
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protection  for  this  fruit  harbored  slugs,  and,  if  the  weather  was  wet, 
gave  them  a  bad  taste.  If  slates  were  placed  round  them  they  were 
kept  clean,  but  the  roots  were  rendered  dry,  and  the  same  effect  was 
produced  by  tiles  and  slates.  The  mode  which  the  writer  adopted  was 
to  set  them  in  ridges  about  four  feet  six  inches  apart,  and  twenty-four 
inches  apart,  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  between  the  rows.  Be- 
tween and  around  these  he  placed  pebbles,  the  convex  surface  of  which 
allowed  the  rain  to  run  between  and  penetrate  to  the  roots,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  it  did  not  evaporate:  the  surface  was  kept  clean,  and 
there  was  no  dust  arising.  The  pebbles  also  became  warm  and  reflect- 
ed the  heat  of  the  sun,  but  they  did  not  impede  the  growth  of  the  run- 
ners. Some  of  Myatt's  prospered  well,  as  also  Hautbois,  although  the 
stems  are  slender,  and  they  generally  fall  to  the  ground,  the  pebbles 
being  a  support  to  them.     {Hort.  Jour.) 

Phosphoric  light  emitted  by  Flowers. — In  the  garden  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  at  Stowe,  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  September  4th,  1835, 
during  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  accompanied  by  heavy  rain, 
the  leaves  of  the  flower  called  (Enothera  macrocarpa,  a  bed  of  which 
is  in  the  garden,  immediately  opposite  the  windows  of  the  manuscript 
library  at  Stowe,  were  observed  to  be  brilliantly  illuminated  by  phos- 
phoric light.  During  the  intervals  of  the  flashes  of  lightning  the  night 
was  exceedingly  dark,  and  nothing  else  could  be  distin-xuished  in  the 
gloom,  except  the  bright  light  upon  the  leaves  of  these  flowers.  The 
luminous  ap|)earance  continued  uninterruptedly  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time;  it  did  not  appear  to  resemble  any  electric  effect,  and  the  opin- 
ion which  seemed  most  probable  was  that  the  plant,  like  many  known 
instances,  has  a  power  of  absorbing  light,  and  giving  it  out  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances.     {Mag.  of  Popular  Science.) 


Art.  III.     Domestic  Notices. 

Caterpillars  destructive  to  the  Isabella  grape. — A  new  foe  seems  in- 
troduced with  the  season,  committing  its  ravages,  among  other  subjects, 
on  the  fruit-stalks  of  the  Isabella  grape,  where  we  have  only  noticed  it, 
viz.  a  small  white  caterpillar,  unknown  to  us  in  its  insect  form,  which 
bites  the  peduncle  half  through,  by  which  injury  the  entire  branch  falls. 
We  hope  some  entomologist  will  give  us  the  name  of  this  little  depre- 
dator.— J.  L.  R.,  July,  1838.  [If  our  corresjjondent  will  send  us  one 
of  these  caterpillars,  we  will  endeavor  to  procure  some  information  re- 
specting it. — Ed.] 

Dr.  Hosack's  collection  of  Banksias. — We  have  understood  that  the 
rich  collection  of  banksias,  consisting  of  some  very  beautiful  specimens, 
belonging  to  the  late  Dr.  Hosack,  has  been  purchased  l)y  Horace  Gray, 
Esq.,  of  Boston.  They  will  be  a  treasure  to  any  collection,  and  wc  are 
glad  Mr.  Graj',  who  has  a  fine  large  conservatory  well  adapted  to  their 
growth,  has  not  let  this  opportunity  pass  of  ])ossessing  himself  of  such 
valuable  plants,  which  would  otherwise,  perhajjs,  have  been  scattered 
around  in  various  gardens,  and  finally  lost  to  the  country.  We  shall 
endeavor  to  give  some  description  of  them  at  a  future  time. — Ed. 

Use  of  Sea-iveedfor  horticultural  purposes. — We  have  been  inform- 
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ed  by  a  gentleman  of  New  York  that  an  amateur  in  gardening  on  Long 
Island  late  y  tried  the  experiment  of  covering  his  beds  of  rhubarb  with 
sea-weed, /resA  from  the  sea,  in  order  to  preserve  the  moisture  of  the 
soil.  He  has  found  it  to  answer  every  purpose,  and  the  rhubarb  has 
grown  with  astonishing  rapidity  and  vigor,  while  the  plants  in  the  neigh- 
boring gardens  have  been  partially  dried  up  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  late  dry  weather  in  that  vicinity.  It  is  not  only  excellent  for  this 
purpose,  but  it  prevents  all  weeds  from  growing,  and  the  salt  with 
which  it  is  naturally  supposed  to  be  saturated  seems  to  increase  rather 
than  diminish  the  growth  of  the  rhubarb.  We  hope  the  experiment 
will  be  tried  by  some  of  our  friends  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  who  will 
note  the  results  and  give  us  all  the  particulars.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
an  excellent  article  to  place  around  the  roots  of  dahlias  during  the  prev- 
alence of  dry  weather. — Id. 

Echinocdctus  Eyricsn. — A  plant  of  this  charming  species,  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Leathe,  Cambridgeport,  is  just  now  flowering,  it 
being  the  second  time  it  has  produced  blossoms  the  present  season^ 
In  April  it  opened  two  or  three  flovvers,  and  at  the  very  moment 
we  are  writing  this  notice  there  are  two  fine  large  buds  ready  to 
expand.  Its  free  blooming  will  render  it  extremely  valuable^  as  many 
of  the  echinocactuses  rarely  display  their  blossoms. — Id. 

HorticuUural  Society  of  Charleston,  S.  C. — The  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety of  Charleston,  S.  C.  has  published  the  list  of  flowers,  vegetables 
and  fruits  for  which  it  pro[)oses  to  ofter  premiums.  A  silver  medal,  or 
the  same  amount  in  money,  is  offered  for  the  finest  show  of  tulips,  hya- 
cinths, ranunculuses,  pinks,  Stc.  &c.  Dahlias,  roses,  camellias,  &,c.  are 
among  the  number  of  flowers.  Of  vegetables  there  are  prizes  for  a 
variety  of  things,  such  as  cauliflowers,  rhubarb,  celery,  asparagus,  and 
nearly  all  the  more  common  vegetables.  Strawberries,  figs  and  papavv 
apples  are  among  the  number.  This  society  is  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion, from  the  eftbrts  of  some  of  its  more  active  members,  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  such  liberal  premiums  offered  to  induce  growers  to  come 
forward  and  exhibit. — Ed. 

Uredo  vbsce  seems  very  prevalent,  this  warm  weather,  on  the  calyx 
of  i^osa  alba,  both  single  and  double,  and  attacks  the  upper  portion 
with  greater  vigor  than  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves,  its  usual  field 
of  operation.  It  is  a  pretty  orange-colored  fungus  and  parasite,  of  little 
injury,  though  rather  disfiguring,  to  the  plant. — J.  L.  R.,  July,  1838. 

Training  Isabella  vines. — A  correspondent  of  the  Cultivator  details 
the  following  mode  of  training  the  Isabella  grape,  (probably  applicable 
to  all  American  kinds.) 

"  I  have  had  the  Isabella  grape  in  my  garden  since  1819;  but  the 
crop  of  fruit  has  not  been  good  and  full,  oftener  than  once  in  three 
years.  The  failure  has  usually  been  caused  by  the  rotting  of  the  green 
fruit,  about  the  time  it  attains  its  full  size.  Every  means  of  j)reventing 
that  I  could  find  any  where  suggested  has  been  fully  tried,  such  as  long 
and  short  pruning,  and  no  pruning,  thick  and  spare,  upright  and  hori- 
zontal training;  topping  the  fruit  branches,  thinning  them  out,  plucking 
the  leaves,  &tc.,  without  any  perceptible  benefit. 

"  But  having  read  or  been  informed,  (I  cannot  say  which,)  that  in 
the  vineyards  of  Madeira  the  vines  are  trained  on  a  horizontal  arbor, 
about  three  feet  high,  in  such  a  manner  as  completely  to  shade  the 
whole  grounil,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  important,  where  the 
summer  sun  is  very  jjowerful,  (as  with  us,)  to  shade  the  roots  of  the 
vines.  To  ascertain  the  effect  of  such  a  protection  of  the  roots,  in  the 
fall  of  1834  I  pruned  about  twenty  young  vinos,  which  had  grovvn  at 
random,  so  as  to  leave  from  five  to  eight  branches,  spreading  all  ways 
from  the  centre  or  root,  like  the  spokes  of  a  w  heel,  about  four  feet. 
These  1  tied  up  to  stakes  set  in  a  circle  around  the  vine,  leaving  the 
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branches  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  from  the  ground.  The  vines 
were  left  in  this  state  to  grow  as  they  would,  and  liy  midsummer  (1835,) 
they  completely  shaded  the  ground,  for  six  or  eight  feet  from  the  cen- 
tre. JVo  fruit  rotted  on  these  vines.  The  experiment  was  continued 
upon  the  same  vines  last  season,  and  with  the  same  result.  During 
both  seasons,  the  fruit  on  vines  trained  upon  an  upright  trellis,  (the 
roots  of  course  exposed  to  the  sun,)  has  been  in  a  great  measure  lost 
by  rotting. 

"  This  experiment  I  should  consider  decisive  hut  for  one  circumstance 
— the  vines  tirst  mentioned  were  young,  and  the  others  old.  Whether 
this  has  affected  the  result  is  yet  to  be  determined. 

"  I  ought  perhaps  to  remark,  (what  I  was  not  prepared  to  expect,) 
that  the  fruit  ripened  on  the  vines,  shaded,  as  before  described,  a  fort- 
night earlier  than  the  others,  and  was  in  every  respect  better. 

"  October  lOth,  1837. — The  experience  of  another  season  gives  the 
same  result  stated  above,  except  that  none  of  the  grapes  ripent-d,  being 
destroyed  by  the  frost  October  4th— 5th.  To  ascertain  the  effect  of  the 
vine's  age  upon  the  fruit,  I  trained  a  vine  upon  a  trellis,  last  spring,  of 
the  same  age  with  those  whose  roots  have  been  shaded,  and  the  fruit 
upon  it  has  been  much  mildewed  and  considerably  rotted,  while  the  fruit 
on  the  other  vine  has  been  bright  and  sound." 

Horticultural  Society  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — We  are  hapj)y  to  learn 
from  our  friends  in  this  city  that  it  is  the  intention,  among  the  amateurs 
and  gentlemen  interested  in  gardening,  to  get  up  a  Horticultural  Socie- 
ty. Now  that  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society  is  no  longer  mak- 
ing any  exertions  in  the  cause  of  gardening,  it  seems  necessary  that 
there  should  be  one  across  the  river.  With  such  enterprising  citizens 
as  Messrs.  Becar,  Perry  and  others,  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  their 
efforts  will  be  crowned  with  success.  We  shall  expect  some  of  our 
friends  will  report  to  us  the  doings  of  the  Society,  the  names  of  the  offi- 
cers, &c. — Ed. 

Boccdn'ia.  cordicta. — This  is  a  very  showy  native  perennial,  growing 
about  six  feet  high,  with  spreading  panicles  of  singular  looking  flowers. 
The  foliage  resembles  somewhat  that  of  the  Sanguinaria  canadensis, 
which  belongs  to  the  same  order,  Papaveraceee.  It  is  a  highly  desira- 
ble hardy  perennial  plant. — Ed. 

Cataipa  syr'mgxfblia. — A  fine  young  tree  o^  Catdlpa  si/rmgcefolia  was 
covered  with  flowers  and  rich  foliage,  this  season,  at  the  residence  of 
D.  Cummins,  Esq.,  Salem,  constituting  a  rare  spectacle  in  these  sea- 
sons of  severe  winter,  through  which  few  of  our  tender  trees  and  shrubs 
can  stand. — X. 

Tropce^olum  tricolbrum,  peregrinum,  and  several  other  species,  have 
been  and  still  are  finely  in  flower  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Buist,  florist, 
Philadelphia,  who  has  a  fine  stock  of  plants.  We  have  heretofore  no- 
ticed the  elegance  of  all  these  species,  and  a  fine  opportunity  now  oc- 
curs to  possess  them. — Ed. 

Tournefbrt'is.  heliotropioxdes,  a  very  pretty  new  ])]ant,  is  offered  for 
sale  by  Messrs.  Mackenzie  &  Buchanan,  florists,  Philadelphia.  It  is 
somewhat  similar  to  the  well  known  and  fragant  /ieliotropium,  and  a 
very  desirable  plant. — Id. 

Marchioness  of  Tavistock  and  Princess  Victoria  dahlias. — These 
two  beautiful  varieties,  which  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co. 
last  season,  and  the  merits  of  which,  it  will  be  recollected,  were  some- 
what criticised  in  our  Magazine,  are  likely  to  be  shown  in  nearly  all  the 
stands  the  present  season.  This  will  seem,  perhaps,  singular,  when  the 
first  was  pronounced,  by  some  growers,  no  better  than  the  old  Beauty  of 
Cambridge.  We  shall  probal)ly  notice  both  these  kinds  again,  at  a  fu- 
ture time,  and  add  something  further  in  proof  of  the  correctness  of  our 
remarks  upon  their  properties. — Id. 
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Dahlias. — It  is  with  much  regret  we  learn  that  the  dahlias,  both  in 
the  vicinity  of  Boston  and  Phiiadelphin,  are  coming  forward  so  slowly 
that  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  if  a  larger  part  of  the  great  number  of 
])lants  which  have  been  set  out  bloom  at  all,  unless  the  fall  should  be 
extremely  favorable  and  the  frosts  hold  off  longer  than  usual.  Around 
Boston  the  plants  are  much  infested  with  insects  of  various  kinds,  the 
most  injurious  of  which  aj)pears  to  be  the  brown  or  turtle-backed  fly. 
The  red  spider,  thrips,  &c.  also  attack  them,  but  the  fly  seems  to  do  the 
most  injury.  They  puncture  the  stem  from  the  root  to  the  top  of  the 
plant,  and  it  then  assumes  a  hard  knobby  appearance;  besides  this,  they 
perforate  the  tops  of  the  young  and  tender  shoots,  which  seems  to  poi- 
son the  branch,  as  the  centre  shoot  soon  curls  up,  turns  black,  and  direct- 
1}'^  after  becomes  hard,  and  the  growth  wholly  stoj)ped.  We  have  ob- 
served them  on  the  plants  for  several  seasons,  but  not  in  numbers  suffi- 
ciently abundant  to  do  any  injury.  The  present  season,  however,  they 
appear  to  abound  everywhere,  and  the  tops  of  evening  primroses,  zinnias, 
China  asters,  niarygolds,  &,c.  have  alike  suffered  from  their  ravages. 
As  yet  we  have  found  no  method  to  get  rid  of  them  otherwise  than  to 
])ick  them  oft' by  hand.  But  we  hope  some  of  our  friends  who  are  pes- 
tered with  them  will  find  out  a  way  to  destroy  them  more  speedily. 
We  have  been  promised  a  notice  of  this  fly  by  that  excellent  entomolo- 
gist. Dr.  Harris.  The  extreme  hot  weather,  together  with  the  scarcity 
of  rain,  has  affected  their  vigor  very  sensibly. 

In  Philadelphia  the  weather  has  been  so  dry  and  hot  that  the  red 
spider  has  attacked  the  plants  in  great  numbers.  And  up  to  this  time, 
although  manyplants  were  set  out  early,  not  a  good  bloom  has  yet  opened. 
We  did  not  learn  that  the  plants  are  troubled  with  the  brown  fly,  but 
presume  they  are  to  a  degree. 

About  New  York  the  plants  do  not  promise  well,  but  appear  to  have 
suffered  from  drought,  heat  and  insects. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  discouraging  circumstances,  we  yet  hope 
that  the  ])lants  will  be  resuscitated:  longer  and  cooler  nights,  with 
heavier  dews,  when  the  insects  cannot  work,  are  at  hand,  and  they  will 
probably  regain  somewhat,  if  not  all,  their  usual  vigor.  A  few  copious 
showers,  to  saturate  the  soil,  are  also  needed,  to  give  the  plants  a  sud- 
den growth.  Before  our  next  we  trust  we  may  be  enabled  to  give  more 
gratit'ying  information. — Ed. 

The  profession  of  the  Agricullurist. — We  have  never  met  with  any- 
thing more  in  unison  with  our  own  views  upon  what  should  constitute 
a  real  agriculturist,  and  the  important  station  he  holds  in  the  communi- 
ty, than  the  following,  extracted  from  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Graham  be- 
fore the  health  convention  recently  held  in  Boston.  For  the  doctor's 
bran-bread  theory  we  have  not  much  respect;  and  this  may  be  set  down 
as  one  good  thing  among  his  many  absurd  notions  which  he  has  been 
so  industrious  in  promulgating  throughout  the  country.  The  remarks 
were  appended  to  a  resolution  offered,  "  that  a  correct  understanding 
of  the  science  of  physiology  and  of  the  laws  of  health  would  effectually 
promote  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  interests  of  the  conmiunity." 
We  commend  them  to  the  perusal  of  every  reader. 

"  The  tilling  of  the  ground  is  the  most  natural  and  the  most  noble, 
as  well  as  the  healthiest  eniploymcnt  of  man,  and  the  greatest  source 
of  his  subsistence  and  his  comfort.  Not  onh',  acccording  to  sacred  his- 
tory, was  the  first  of  our  race  tillers  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  but  every 
human  being  ever  since,  has  been  the  offspring  of  the  same  mother 
earth:  for  we  are  all  made  of  the  same  dust;  all  derive  our  material 
subsistence  from  the  same  bosom  of  nature.  It  is  the  dust  of  the  earth, 
iucorporated  in  the  vegetable  or  the  animal  form,  which  constitutes  our 
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nourishment,  and  is  transmuted  into  our  bodies,  from  the  very  com- 
mencement to  the  termination  of  our  bodily  existence.  But  both  in  it3 
more  primitive  condition  of  inorganic  matter,  and  in  its  various  organic 
revolutions  and  changes  in  passing  from  the  earth  to  the  formation  of 
our  living  bodies,  the  dust  of  which  we  are  made  is  at  every  stage — in 
every  form,  continually  subject  to  fixed  constitutional  laws,  and  hence 
there  are  fixed  laws  of  relation  between  our  living  bodies  and  all  the 
forms  of  matter  by  which  we  are  sustained,  and  between  these  and  the 
earth  from  which  they  spring,  and  of  which  they  are  composed.  It  is 
therefore  an  important  truth,  Avhich  human  beings  ought  well  to  under- 
stand, that  every  thing  which  aftects  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  the 
character  of  its  produce,  has  a  most  intimate  relation,  not  only  to  our 
health  of  body,  but  to  the  general  well  being  of  man.  Our  wheat,  our 
rye,  our  corn,  our  potatoes,  and  every  other  vegetable  substance  enter- 
ing into  the  food  of  man,  are  rendered  more  or  less  healthful  according 
as  our  agricultural  and  horticultural  operations  are  more  or  less  in  con- 
formity with  the  physiological  laws  of  our  nature. 

"  But  interesting  as  this  topic  is,  I  must  not  on  the  present  occasion 
extend  my  remarks.  Yet  I  could  wish  that  every  tiller  of  the  ground 
throughout  the  world  were  an  enlightened — a  thoroughly  scientific  Jthy- 
siologist.  The  importance  of  a  liberal  education  in  this  class  of  men 
has  been  too  jrreatly  overlooked;  and  hitherto  it  seems  generally  to 
have  been  thought  that  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  requires  but  a  small 
stock  of  knowledge,  and  no  scientific  attainments;  and  hence,  even  in  our 
own  agricultural  country,  the  vocation  and  standing  of  the  farmer  have 
been  too  connnonly  considered  as  less  reputable  than  those  of  the  mer- 
chant, the  professional  man,  &.c.  This  is  wrong — it  ought  not  so  to  be. 
The  cultivators  of  the  soil  ought  always  to  be  regardecl  as  the  true  no- 
bility of  the  country,  and  they  ought,  therefore,  to  be  among  the  most 
intelligent — the  most  liberally  educated — the  most  extensively  scientific 
members  of  society.  Geology,  mineralogy,  chemistrj-,  meteorology, 
botany,  zoology,  physiology,  and  other  natural  sciences,  are  of  more 
immediate  interest  to  the  tillers  of  the  ground  than  perhaps  any  other 
men;  and  when  things  are  rightly  understood  and  rightly  ordered,  such 
qualifications  will  be  the  ordinary  attributes  of  our  agriculturists,  and 
the  tilling  of  the  ground  will  be  regarded  as  it  should  be,  the  noblest 
and  mosfhonorable  employment  of  man."     (Neiiispaper.) 


Art.  IV.     Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  on  Tuesday  evening  the  I7th  July,  in  the  hall  under  the  Athenieum, 
Mr.  Keating  in  the  chair. 

The  committee  on  jdants  and  flowers  awarded  the  premium  for  the 
ten  best  varieties  of  carnations  to  Messrs.  Mackenzie  &  Buchanan,  at 
the  Society's  intermediate  meeting  on  the  4th  inst.,  two  competitors. 

The  premium  for  the  best  American  seedling  carnation  was  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Mackenzie  &  Buchanan,  at  the  Society's  intermediate  meet- 
ing on  the  4th  inst.,  two  competitors. 
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The  committee  on  fruits  and  veiretables  awarder!  the  followinaj  pre- 
miums at  the  society's  intermediate  meeting  on  the  4th  inst. : — For  the 
best  quart  of  white  currants  to  NV^illiam  Chahiiers,  jiardener  to  Mrs. 
Stot,  Turner's  Lane,  no  competition;  for  the  best  rasjjberries,  not  less 
than  three  quarts,  to  do.,  no  competition;  for  the  best  bush  beans  grown 
in  Pennsylvania,  to  do.,  three  competitors;  for  the  best  two  quarts  of 
red  currants  to  James  Beadle,  gardener  to  Wm.  Norris,  Turner's  Lane, 
three  competitors;  for  the  best  early  cucumbers  grown  in  New  Jersey, 
not  less  than  six  in  numl)er,  to  Hugh  Hatch,  no  competition.  An  hon- 
orary |)remiuni  of  two  dollars  was  awarded  to  Wm.  Chalmers  for  some 
line  mazagan  beans;  likewise  one  to  James  Beadle,  gardener  to  Mr. 
Norris,  for  the  royal  gage  cucumber,  being  very  large.  For  the  best 
early  squashes  grown  in  New  Jersey,  not  less  than  six  in  number,  to 
George  Reid,  gardener  to  Henry  C.  Carey,  no  competition. 

The  committee  on  plants  and  flowers  this  evening  awarded  the  pre- 
mium for  the  best  display  of  plants  in  pots  to  Robert  Kilvington,  gar- 
dener to  Wm.  Loyd,  who  exhibited  Eucoma  punctata,  Asapanthus  um- 
bellatus,  Stapeh'«  grandiflora,  Fiichsz'a  gracilis,  Ardisia  solanacea,  Mau- 
randya  Ba.vc\a.y iina  and  Calceolaria  integrifolia. 

The  premium  for  the  best  i)ouquet  was  awarded  to  Robert  Kilving- 
ton, gardener  to  Wm.  Loyd,  two  competitors;  and  also  an  honorary 
one  of  two  dollars  to  Mr.  Kilvington,  for  a  fine  bouquet  of  native 
flowers. 

The  committee  on  vegetables  awarded  the  following  premiums  this 
evening: — For  the  best  early  corn  grown  in  Pennsylvania,  not  less  than 
two  dozen  ears,  to  James  Beadle,  gardener  to  Mr.  Norris,  Turner's 
Lane,  two  competitors;  for  the  best  early  carrots  grown  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, not  less  than  two  dozen,  to  James  Beadle,  no  competition;  for  the 
best  melangena  (egg  plant)  grown  in  Pennsylvania,  not  less  than  three 
in  number,  to  James  Beadle,  three  competitors;  for  the  best  tomato 
(love  apple)  grown  in  Pennsylvania,  not  less  than  one  dozen,  to  Charles 
Conover,  gardener  to  Mr.  Isaac  Philips,  three  competitors;  for  the  best 
gooseberries,  not  less  than  one  quart,  to  Robert  Weston,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Roland,  no  competition;  for  the  best  display  of  vegetables,  to 
Wm.  Chalmers,  and  an  honorary  one  of  two  dollars  for  some  very  fine 
squashes. 

Robert  Buist  exhibited  Crinum  scabrum,  and  cut  flowers  of  six  ver- 
benas, including  Ferbena  pulchella,  Tweedie«?m,  Melindres,  [chamse- 
drifolia,]  Arran?«n«,  new  white  species,  and  the  purple  of  the  garden, 
with  sixteen  fine  varieties  of  double  Prussian  stocks. 

Wm.  Chalmers  exhibited  different  kinds  of  beets,  tomatoes,  squash- 
es, black  currants,  egg  plants  and  artichokes. 

Peter  Fleming,  gardener  to  Mr.  Hanson,  exhibited  some  very  supe- 
rior squashes. 

Robert  Weston,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Roland,  exhibited  the  following 
very  superior  varieties  of  gooseberries; — New  Jam,  Ironmonger,  Neal's 
white  rose,  In  wood's  incomparable.  Crown  bob,  JNliss  Bold,  red  War- 
rington, green  Gascoigne,  yellow  amber  and  red  Porterfield. 

Wm.  Hobson,  Kingsessing,  exhibited  early  corn  and  tomatoes. 

July,  with  its  vertical  sun,  has  burnt  up  all  the  flowers,  and  dispersed 
our  fair  friends  in  various  quarters  in  search  of  the  cool  breeze,  when 
their  appearance  is  so  essential  to  support  us  under  such  melting  days; 
but  who  can  blame  them  for  leaving  the  dust  and  turmoil  of  the  city, 
when  health-invigorating  scenes  can  be  so  easily  attained  everywhere 
on  our  romantic  streams  and  mountains.  However,  we  will  hail  them 
on  their  return  with  a  cheerful  welcome,  at  our  next  September  exhi- 
bition, and  show  them  some  things  almost  as  pretty  as  themselves. 

From  the  report,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  plants  were  few  in  number; 
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but  the  ve2:etable3  exhibited  at  the  different  meetings  were  of  first-rate 
quality  and  appearance.  The  carnations  were  extremely  good,  consid- 
ering the  intense  heat.  The  raspberries  of  Mr.  Chalmers  were  very 
superior,  and  so  were  the  currants  of  Mr.  Beadle.  Mr.  Weston's 
gooseberries  were  the  best  we  have  seen  in  this  latitude,  were  large  and 
fine  flavored,  fully  ripe,  with  little  or  no  mildewing. — G.  fVatson,  Re- 
cording Secretary,  Philadelphia,  July  20,  1838. 


Art.  V.     Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Saturday,  June  30th,  1838. — Exhibited.  Flowers:  A  most  superb 
collection  of  roses,  including  many  rare  and  beautiful  varieties,  from  A. 
Aspinwall,  Brookline;  among  them  were  the  following: — Princess  Caro- 
line, Moore  of  Virginia,  Belle  Catel,  striped  Unique,  Gen.  Thiers,  Neu- 
ville  du  monde,  belle  Henriette,  Duke  de  Choisel,  Cordon  blanc,  &c. 
&c.;  (we  have  never  seen  so  fine  a  display  of  roses:  the  specimens 
were  remarkably  large  and  beautiful.)  Roses  from  M.  P.  Wilder,  in- 
cluding several  mosses,  and  the  followins:  other  kinds: — striped  Unique, 
Garnet  striped,  York  and  Lancaster,  Village  maid,  (all  four  variegated 
ones,)  Lettuce  leaved.  Triumph  de  Laffay,  &c.  &c.;  also,  pinks  and 
pansies.  Roses,  from  S.  R.  Johnson,  among  which  were  several  Chi- 
nese and  beautiful  Noisettes. 

From  Mr.  Walker,  Chinese  larkspur.  Clematis  erecta.  Campanula 
joersicfefolia,  white  and  blue,  Lythrum  verticillata,  phloxes,  pansies,  ro- 
ses, and  laced  pinks.  A  double  oleander,  Ferbena  Tweediea?iff,  roses, 
larkspurs,  &.c.  &c.,  from  S.  Sweetser.  Several  kinds  of  passion  flow- 
ers, honey-suckles,  roses,  &.c.  &c.,  contained  in  a  very  large  bouquet, 
from  Messrs.  VVinship.  Bouquet  of  flowers,  containing  dahlias,  Aga- 
panthus  umbellatus,  roses,  &,c.  Stc.  from  Dr.  J.  C.  Howard.  Bouquets 
from  Wm.  Kenrick,  John  Hovey,  S.  Walker,  and  Hovey  &  Co.  From 
Wm.  Meller,  fine  seedling  pinks. 

Fruits:  From  Mr.  Vose,  fine  specimens  of  Methven  scarlet  and 
Downton  strawberries.  Methven  scarlet  strawberries,  from  J.  L.  L. 
F.  Warren,  fine  specimens  of  Hovey's  seedling  strawberries,  from 
Hovey  &  Co.     Cherries  from  H.  Edwards,  Boston. 

July  1th. — Exhibited.  Flowers:  Magnoh'a  glaiica,  Rhododendron 
catawbiense,  Cymbidium  pulchellum,  Gaillardza  bicolor,  roses,  &c.  &,c. 
from  T.  Lee.  Seedling  geraniums,  some  of  them  very  good,  and  roses, 
from  M.  P.  Wilder.  A  good  specimen  of  the  Greville  rose,  and  other 
flowers,  from  Wm.  Meller.  Chinese  roses  in  variety,  from  S.  R.  John- 
son. Bouquets,  from  Dr.  J.  C.  Howard,  containing  several  dahlias. 
Bouquets  from  J.  Hovey,  Wm.  Kenrick,  S.  Walker  and  Hovey  &  Co. 
Mr.  Kenrick,  among  his  specimens,  displayed  the  Ohio  lily,  a  very  ele- 
gant plant. 

Fruits:  Apricots,  from  M.  P.  Wilder.  A  basket  of  grapes,  (Miller's 
Burgundy,)  very  beautiful,  from  Dr.  J.  C.  Howard.  Methven  scarlet 
strawberries,  from  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren. 

Vegetables:  Beets,  from  S.  Sweetser.  Lettuce,  from  J.  Hill  of 
Groton.     Early  six-weeks  beans,  from  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren. 

July  lAth. — Exhibited.     Flowers:  Bouquets,  containing,  among  oth- 
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ers,  Cimicifiiga  fte'tida,  Gaillanh'a  bicolor,  Lythrum  verticillatiim,  As- 
trantia  major,  Chinese  larkspur,  coreopsis,  roses,  and  fine  laced  pinks; 
also,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Yiicca  filamentosa,  from  the  open  air,  and 
a  variegated  monkshood.  Sweet  peas,  carnations,  fine  pinks  and  bou- 
quets, from  Wm.  Meller.  Cut  specimens  of  Combretum  purpureum, 
Gloxinia  macuiata,  and  Cereus  speciosissimus  and  Jenkensont,  from  M. 
P.  Wilder.  Bouquets  from  Dr.  J.  C.  Howard  and  Hove}-  &  Co.  A 
fine  large  plant  of  the  single  pomegranate,  {Piinica  granatum,)  and 
boucjuets,  from  J.  Hovey.  Roses,  pinks,  carnations  and  cut  specimens 
of  the  double  pomegranate,  from  S.  R.  Johnson.  A  large  bouquet, 
from  Messrs.  Winship,  containing  a  great  variety  of  flowers,  of  which 
we  noticed  Yiicca  gloriosa,  double  blue-bells,  H6y«  carnosa.  Clematis 
florida,  carnations,  Sec.  &c. 

Fruits:  Red  and  white  currants  and  red  and  white  raspberries,  from 
J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren.  Black  Hamburg  and  Miller's  Burgundy  grapes, 
very  fine,  from  Dr.  J.  C.  Howard.  Excellent  specimens  of  Downer 
cherries,  from  S.  Downer.  Gooseberries  from  J.  Hovey.  Gooseber- 
ries from  J.  G.  Thurston,  Lancaster. 

July  '■21st. — Exhibited.  Flowers:  Fine  bouquets,  composed  of  hand- 
some specimens  of  herbaceous  plants,  roses,  ^^sclepias  tuberosa,  &c., 
and  a  fine  specimen  of  Yiicca  filamentosa,  from  S.  Walker.  Cut  flowers 
of  a  double  white  oleander  and  carnations,  from  T.  Mason.  Double 
flowered  pomesranate,  roses,  fine  specimens  of  hollyhocks  and  carna- 
tions, from  S.  R.  Johnson.  Bouquet  of  flowers  and  a  variety  of  car- 
nations, from  Messrs.  Winship.  Bouquet  of  flowers,  containing  dahl- 
ias, &c.  from  Wm.  E.  Carter,  of  the  Botanic  Garden.  Bouquets  and 
fine  carnations,  from  W.  Meller.  Bouquets  from  J.  Hovey.  Bouquets 
from  Hovey  &-  Co. 

At  this  meeting  the  prizes  for  carnations  were  awarded.  The  com- 
petitors were  Messrs.  S.  R.  Johnson,  W.  Meller,  Winship  and  Mason. 
Messrs.  J.  W.  Russell,  J.  Breck  and  W.  E.  Carter  were  appointed  a 
committee  of  examination,  and  they  awarded  the  prizes  as  follows: — 

To  Messrs.  Winship,  Brighton,  for  the  best  display,  a  premium  of 
five  dollars. 

To  T.  Mason,  Charlestown,  for  the  best  six  specimen  blooms,  a  pre- 
mium of  three  dollars. 

To  W.  Meller,  Roxbury,  for  the  best  seedling,  a  premium  of  three 
dollars. 

Fruits:  Apples  of  the  crop  of  1837,  well  preserved;  also,  large 
white  and  red  Dutch  currants,  and  red  and  white  gooseberries,  from  J. 
D.  W.  Williams.  Handsome  specimens  of  black  Hamburgh,  Miller's 
Burgundy,  and  Chasselas  grapes,  white  and  red  Antwerp  raspberries 
and  Dutch  currants,  from  Dr.  J.  C.  Howard.  Black  Hamburgh  and 
white  Chasselas  erapes,  from  J.  Tidd.  White  and  red  currants  and 
gooseberries,  from  J.  Hovey.  Red  and  white  Dutch  currants,  from  A. 
D.  Williams.  Pears,  (unknown  kind,)  from  the  green-house  of  E. 
Breed,  Charlestown.  Red  seedling  currants,  very  handsome,  and  the 
following  gooseberries,  viz.  Hopling's  globe,  green  Gascoignc,  and  Lan- 
caster Lad,  from  S.  Walker. 

At  this  meeting,  which  was  hold  by  adjournment,  some  preparation 
was  made  for  the  coming  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  which  we 
shall  notice  in  our  next.     Committees  were  chosen. 
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Art.  VI.     Faneuil  Hall  Market. 


From  I    To 


Roots,  Tubers,  fyc.  1^  cts.  §  cts, 


Potatoes,  old  : 

„  ^  per  barrel, . 

Common,  <  '       ,      ,    , 

'  (  per  bushel,  . . 

Chenangoes,  per  bushel, , 

New,  per  bushel, 


/'    „   ^  per  barrel,. . 
Common,  <^     ,  ,  , 

i  per  bushel,. . 

Turnips,  new: 

f  per  bushel,.. . 

Common,-?  per  peck,.  . . . 
C  per  bunch, . . . 
Onions,  new: 

red,  ])er  bunch, 

white,  per  bunch, 

Beets,  new,  per  bunch : 

Long  red, 

Turnip  rooted, 

Carrots,  new,  per  bunch,. .  . 
Horseradish,  per  pound,. .  . 

Radishes,  per  bunch, 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 


Cabbages,  Salads,  %"c. 

Cabbages,  per  dozen  : 

Early  York, 

Early  Dutch, 

Savoys, 

Cauliflowers, each, 

Brocoli, 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Beans : 

String,  per  half  peck: 

Marrow, 

Cranberry, 

Shelled,  per  quart: 

Common, , 

Peas : 

Marrowfat,  C  pr  bushel,. , 
or  sugar,    \  pr  peck,. . , 
Corn,  per  dozen: 

Common, 

Sweet, 

Cucumbers  for  pick'g,  ])r  hund 


00 

50 
75 

25 

GO 

00 

31 

6 

6 
4 

4 
4 
6 
8 
3 
20 
12 


121 
10 

10 

50 
37^ 

10 
20 
12^ 


1  25 


75 

37i 

4 


12^ 

125 

50 

50 

12i 

25 

20 


Squashes  and  Pumpkins. 

Squashes : 

Early  Bush,  per  dozen, 

Long  Summer,  per  dozen,.  . 
Autumnal  Marrow,  pr  pound 
West  India,  per  pound,, .  .  . 

Fruits. 

Apples,  dessert,  new  : 

/-,  „  <  per  barrel,. .  .  . 
Common,  <  '       ,     •    ■ 

(  per  bushel,. .  . . 

Sweet  apples,  per  bushel,.. . . 

Pears,  per  half  peck : 

Juneating, 

Sugar-top, 

Common,, 

Peaches,  per  dozen, 

Apricots,  per  box, 

Cherries,  per  quart, 

Gooseberries,  (ripe)  per  quart. 
Currants,  per  quart: 

Red, 

White,,.- 

Red,  per  bushel, 

Blueberries,  per  (|uart, 

Whortleberries,  per  ([uart,.  .. 

Blackberries,  per  quart, 

Mulberries,  per  quart, 

Raspberries,  per  quart: 

Red  Antwerp, 

White  do 

Franconia, 

Pine-apples,  each, 

Grapes,  hot-house,  per  lb: 

Black  Hamburgh, 

White  sweet-Mater, 

Green  grapes,  per  peck, 

Watermelons, 

Cucumbers,  per  dozen, 

Tomatoes,  per  dozen, 

Cranberries,  per  peck, 

Oranges,  common,  per  doz...  . 

Lemons,  per  dozen, 

[Cocoanuts,  each, 


From  I    To 

§cts.^  cts 


10 
12.1 

3 

3 


12i 
25 

4 


1  00    1  50 
1  50       — 


25 

o7j 

25' 

1  00 

37  i 

8 

20 


2  50 


10 

12.'> 


25 
25 
12^ 

1  00 
75 
37i 
20' 
4 
25 

1  00 
37J! 
20 
5  I 


50 
37i 

50 

12A 

25 

12 
12 
3  00 
10 
12 


37^ 
25 


75 
25 


Remarks. — Another  month  has  passed,  and  the  season  has  so  far  ad- 
vanced, that  there  is  now  a  fine  supply  of  nearly  all  the  products  of 
the  iiarden.  Our  last  report  was  conirratulatory  of  the  propitiousness 
of  the  season,  with  anticipations  of  a  rich  and  plentifid  harvest.  At  the 
moiTicnt  we  now  write,  the  earth  is  suffering  for  want  of  rain — scarcely 
more  than  an  inch  having  fillen  since  the  latter  part  of  June;  but,  with 
few  excei)tions,  unless  the  drought  should  continue  for  a  long  time,  we 
may  again  be  thaid^ful,  that,  by  a  kind  providence,  there  is  yet  every 
ho))e  of  the  husbandman's  reajjing  richly  for  his  labor. 

The  summer  has  probably  been  mtich  the  warmest  for  several  years. 
Every  crop  has  looked  excellently  till  within  a  few  days;  but  they  now 
show  some  signs  of  suffering.  Potatoes,  in  particular,  in  .situations  at 
all  dry,  have  been  the  most  affected.  Corn  looks  well,  and  an  immense 
quantity  will  probably  be  produced. 
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New  potatoes  have  been  brought  in  tolerably  freely  and  of  fair  quality, 
though  wanting  in  size.  Early  crops  have  been  cut  short,  and  the  late 
ones  will  be,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  unless  there  should  be  rain  soon. 
Old  potatoes  have  gone  up,  and  now  sell  at  quotations.  Turnips  ])len- 
titul  but  rather  poorer  than  usual.  Of  onions  there  is  a  tolerable  stock, 
and  probably  an  abundance  will  be  brought  in.  Beets  and  carrots 
abundant;  the  old  crop  is  all  gone.  Radishes  still  come  to  hand.  Of 
cabbages  there  would  have  been  an  immense  stock  but  for  the  drought: 
they  are  now  abundant,  but  the  heads  small.  Cauliflowers  and  brocolis 
occasionally  come  to  hand.  Rhubarb  is  about  done  for  the  season. 
String  beans  of  several  kinds,  and  the  common  shelled,  are  now  brought 
in.  Peas  have  suffered  more  than  any  other  crop  from  drought,  and 
prices  have  been  well  sustained.  Tomatoes  raised  in  the  vicinity  are 
now  tolerably  plentiful.  Corn  is  good,  of  either  kind;  it  conies  for- 
ward, however,  so  rapidly,  that  it  soon  gets  to  be  past  eating.  Cucum- 
bers for  pickles  cheap  and  unusually  abundant.  Of  s(|uashes  there  is 
a  great  supply  of  both  summer  kinds,  and  the  autumnal  marrow  have 
already  been  received,  of  fair  size  and  nearly  fully  ripened;  they  com- 
mand good  prices.  Some  West  Indias  yet  remain  on  hand:  the  crop 
of  winter  squashes  promises  to  be  greater  than  for  some  years  past. 

The  stock  of  fruit  is  large:  apples  are  very  plentiful  for  the  season; 
the  large  sweets  were  received  from  New  York.  Pears  were,  there  is 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  never  brought  into  our  market  in  such  abundance: 
they  are  also  of  handsome  ap])earance.  Cherries  are  about  done,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  mazzards.  Forced  peaches  have  made  their  ap- 
pearance, and  apricots  from  the  open  air.  Gooseberries  and  currants 
have  been  injured  by  the  dry  weather.  Raspberries  have  been  quite 
plentiful  until  within  a  day  or  two,  when  they  have  fallen  off  very  sud- 
denly. Blueberries  and  other  kinds  yet  command  good  prices.  The 
stock  of  ])ine-apples  is  getting  small.  Grapes  are  more  abundant  as 
the  season  advances.  A  fine  lot  of  watermelons,  from  Virginia,  ar- 
rived this  week.  Cranberries  are  not  yet  all  gone.  Of  cucumbers  im- 
mense quantities  have  been  sold;  there  has  not  been  such  a  season  for 
this  excellent  vegetable  for  several  years.  Oranges  and  lemons  remain 
the  same.  Sales  brisk  as  could  be  expected. —  Yours,  M.  T.,  Boston, 
July  2Sd,  1838. 


Art.  VII.     Obituary  Notice. 

Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esa. — Wo  had  scarcely  time  or  room  in 
our  last  to  notice  the  death  of  Mr.  Knight  at  length.  We  now  j)resent 
our  readers  with  the  following  obituary  notice,  copied  from  the  Gm-- 
dencr's  Gazette.  Appended  to  it  are  all  the  papers  which  Mr.  Knight 
has  written  on  the  subject  of  gardening. 

The  late  Thomas  ^indreio  Knight,  Esq. — This  estimable  man,  known 
for  so  many  years  as  the  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Lon- 
don, expiredon  Friday  last,  after  a  short  illness,  at  the  house  of  his 
daughter-iu-law,  in  Ujjpor  Seymour  Street,  at  the  advanced  age  of  sev- 
enty-nine. He  arrived  in  London  on  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  April, 
in  a  tolerable  state  of  health,  fur  the  j)urpose  of  attending  the  anniver- 
sary meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  on  the  following  day,  on 
which  occasion  he  has,  with  very  few  exceptions,  presided,  since  liis 
first  becoming  the  president,  in  1811;  but  the  fatigues  of  the  journey, 
combined  with  the  debility  consequent  upon  his  advanced  years,  [ire- 
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vented  his  attendance.  Ii  was  generally  remarked  by  those  who  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  him  at  the  preceding  anniversary,  that  that 
occasion  would  be  his  last;  a  prediction  which  has  been  too  truly  real- 
ized, for  the  society  of  which  he  was  so  long  the  distinguished  head. 
In  their  president,  the  Horticultural  Society  has  lost  the  jjrincipal  if  not 
the  sole  tie  which  attached  them  to  the  republic  of  science,  and  have 
probably  met  a  loss  they  can  never  com|)ensate.  In  the  future  ill-as- 
sorted mass  which  compose  their  transactions,  the  hand  of  the  master 
will  be  no  longer  recognized;  and  death  has  struck  a  blow  that  will  do 
more  to  annihilate  the  sophistry  and  imbecility  of  their  management, 
than  any  other  event  that  could  possibly  have  happened. 

Mr.  Knight  was  born  at  Wormeley  Grange,  in  Herefordshire,  in  1759. 
His  father,  be  it  observed,  was  a  man  of  much  learning  and  acquirements. 
Having  great  power  of  mind,  and  living  in  an  extremely  quiet  and  seques- 
tered spot,  he  was  supposed,  by  his  ignorant  neighbors,  in  their  language, 
"  to  know  every  thing."  He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  when  Mr.  Knight 
was  an  infant;  and,  as  an  evidence  of  the  respect  his  knowledge  ob- 
tained him,  whenever  his  son  sought,  in  childhood,  for  information  up- 
on any  unusual  subject,  he  was  told  "  that  his  father  would  have  an- 
swered him,  but  that  nobody  else  could."  Being  born  in  the  midst  of 
orchards,  he  observes,  "I  was  early  led  to  ask  whence  the  varieties  of 
fruit  I  saw,  came,  and  how  they  were  produced.  I  could  obtain  no  sat- 
isfactory answer,  and  was  thence  led  first  to  commence  experiments,  in 
which,  through  a  long  life  of  scarcely  interrupted  health,  I  have  per- 
severed, and  probably  shall  persevere,  as  long  as  I  have  the  power." 

Mr.  Johnson,  the  author  of  a  work  on  English  gardenins,  published 
in  1829,  thus  sums  up  the  character  of  this  individual: — "If  the  ques- 
tion were  put  to  me,  who  is  the  most  scientific  horticulturist  now  living,'' 
who  unites  to  a  knowledge  of  the  practices  of  gardening  the  most  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  sciences  that  assist  it.'*  Avhich  of  living  horticul- 
turists has  conferred  the  greatest  benefits  upon  our  art.^  1  should  quote 
Mr.  Knight,  in  reply  to  them  all.  Whether  we  follow  him  in  his  re- 
searches as  a  physiologist,  in  his  luminous  observations  and  discoveries 
respecting  the  sap  of  j)lants;  as  a  general  cultivator  in  the  numerous 
papers  on  every  branch  of  horticulture  in  the  transactions  of  the  Socie- 
ty of  which  he  is  President,  and  especially  in  the  raising  of  improved 
fruits  and  culinary  esculents,  we  find  in  all,  the  most  ample  justification 
of  our  opinion,  that  he  is  the  first  horticulturist  of  our  times.  Nor  is 
he  eminent  alone  in  the  higher  walks  of  horticulture;  for,  at  Downtoa 
Hall,  he  demonstrates  that  he  is  capable  of  securing  the  correct  per- 
formance of  every  detail  of  gardening." 

Mr.  Knight  was  one  of  the  earliest  promoters  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  his  name  being  inserted  in  the  charter  of  incorporation  first 
granted  to  that  body.  On  the  death  of  Lord  Dartmouth,  the  first  Pre- 
sident, in  1811,  he  was  elected  to  fill  that  office,  which  he  held  to  the  pe- 
riod of  his  decease.  Until  even  the  later  period  of  his  life,  he  was  a 
constant,  and  almost  the  universal  contributor  to  the  transactions  of  the 
Society,  where  iiis  death  will  prove  a  great  chasm.  Although  distin- 
guished particularly  for  his  attention  to  fruits,  he  was  well  versed  in 
every  department  of  practical  horticulture;  and,  if  his  researches  in 
vegetable  |ihysiology  have  not  tended  much  to  the  improvement  of  this 
art,  they  show  proofs  of  enlarged  thought.  Hi?  fortune  was  not  prince- 
ly, but  his  gifts  to  the  promotion  of  science  were  nmnificcnt,  and  his 
domains  in  Herefordshire  displayed  a  very  interesting  development  of 
the  ])rinciples  of  modern  horticulture. 

Mr.  Knight  was  the  author  of  the  following  works,  independent  of 
his  extensive  contributions  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  and  Horti- 
cultural Societies.     The  following  is  a  list  of  the  former: — 
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A  treatise  of  the  culture  of  the  Apple  and  Pear,  and  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  Cyder  and  Perry.     London,  1767,  12mo. 

Some  doubts  relative  to  the  elhcacy  of  Mr.  Forsyth's  plaisterin  reno- 
vating Trees.     London,  1802,  4to. 

Pomona  Herefordiensis,  or  a  det-criptive  account  of  the  old  Cyder 
and  Perry  Fruits  of  Herefordshire.     London,  1809,  4to. 

A  letter  on  the  origin  of  Blights,  and  on  raising  late  crops  of  Peas; 
appended  to  Sir  J.  Banks's  Essay  on  the  Mildew.     London,  1806,  Bvo. 

The  principal  part  of  his  communications  are,  however,  contained 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  On  March  14th,  1814, 
its  gold  medal  was  presented  to  him  for  his  various  and  important  com- 
munications to  the  Society,  not  only  of  papers  printed  in  their  Transac- 
tions, but  of  grafts  and  buds  of  his  valuable  new  fruits.  We  give  a  list 
of  his  various  communications  to  the  Society,  the  first  of  which  heads 
the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions. 

Introductory  remarks  relative  to  the  objects  which  the  Horticultural 
Society  have  in  view.     Read  April  2,  1805. 

Observations  on  the  method  of  producing  new  and  early  fruits.  Read 
Nov.  4,  1806. 

On  raising  new  and  early  varieties  of  the  potato,  (Solanuni  tubero- 
sum.)    Read  Jan.  6,  1807. 

On  the  advantages  of  grafting  Walnut,  Mulberry  and  Chesnut  trees. 
Read  Jan.  6,  1807. 

On  a  new  method  of  training  Fruit  Trees.  Read  April  5,  1808. 
A  description  of  a  forcing-house  for  Grapes,  with  observations  on  the 
best  method  of  constructing  them  for  other  fruits.  Read  May  9,  1808. 
On  the  proper  construction  of  hot-bed  Frames.  Read  March  7,  1809. 
On  the  management  of  the  Onion.  Read  March  7,  1809. 
An  improved  method  of  cultivating  the  Alpine  Strawberry.  Read 
April  4,  1809. 

On  some  new  varieties  of  the  Peach.     Read  May  2,  1809. 
A  short  account  of  a  new  apple,  called  the  Downton  Pippin.     Read 
May  2,  1809. 

On  a  mode  of  training  Vines.     Read  Nov.  7,  1809. 
On  a  new  variety  of  Pear.     Read  Jan.  2,  1810. 
On  Potatoes.     Read  Feb.  6,  1810. 

A  new  and  expeditious  mode  of  Budding.     Read  March  6,  1810. 
On  the  best  method  of  constructing  a  Peach-house.     Read  April  3, 
1810. 
On  the  cultivation  of  Horse-radish.     Read  June  5,  1810. 
On  the  cultivation  of  the  Potato  in  hot-beds.     Nov.  6,  1810. 
A  concise  view  of  the  theory  respecting  vegetation,  lately  advanced 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  illustrated  in  the  culture  of  the  Mel- 
on.    Read  Jan.  2,  1811. 

A  short  account  of  some  Ap])lcs  and  Pears,  of  which  grafts  were 
communicated  to  the  members  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  March  5, 
1811. 

A  new  method  of  Grafting.     June  4,  1811. 

On  some  early  varieties  of  the  Potato,  and  the  best  method  of  forcing 
them.     Dec.  3,  1811. 

On  the  advantages  of  employing  vegetable  Manure  in  a  fresh  state. 
Jan.  6,  1812. 

On  facilitating  the  emission  of  Roots  from  Layers.     Feb.  4,  1812. 
Some  account  of  two  new  varieties  of  Grapes,  each  bearing  branches 
of  ditferent  colors.     Feb.  4,  1812. 

On  the  transplantation  of  Blossom  Buds.     March  3,  1812. 
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On  an  early  variety  of  Grape  from  Amiens.     March  3,  1812. 

On  the  proper  .stuck  for  the  Moor  Park  Apricot.     May  12,  1812. 

On  inarching  leaiiess  branches  of  Fruit  Trees.     June  2.  1812. 

On  the  prevention  of  the  disease  called  the  Curl,  in  the  potato.  Feb. 
2,  1813. 

On  the  culture  of  the  Mulberry.     Feb.  2,  1813. 

On  the  early  puberty  of  the  Peach  tree.     March  2,  1813. 

On  the  culture  of  the  Pear  tree.     May  18,  1813. 

On  the  prevention  of  the  Mildew  in  particular  cases.    May  4,  1813. 

On  the  culture  of  the  Shallot,  and  some  other  bulbous  rooted  plants. 
December  6,  1813. 

On  the  propagation  of  the  Mulberry  tree,  by  cuttings.     March  1, 

On  the  beneficial  results  of  planting  Potatoes  which  have  grown  late 
in  the  preceding  year.     April  5,  1814. 

On  the  application  of  Manure  in  a  liquid  form  to  plants  in  pots.  May 
17,1814,  ^  1  1  J 

On  the  ill  effects  of  excessive  heat  in  forcing-houses  during  the  night. 
June  17,  1814. 

An  account  of  two  varieties  of  Cherry  raised  at  Downton  Castle. 
Nov.  1,  1814, 

An  account  of  a  new  variety  of  the  Peach.     Jan.  3,  1815. 

On  the  want  of  permanence  of  character  in  varieties  of  Fruit  when 
propagated  by  grafts  and  buds.     April  4,  1815. 

On  the  mode  of  propagation  of  the  Lycoperdon  cancellatum,  a  spe- 
cies of  Funitus  which  destroys  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  pear  tree. 
Dec.  5,  1815. 

On  the  preservation  of  Fruits  during  winter  and  spring.  Jan,  2, 
1816. 

On  the  effects  of  different  kinds  of  Stocks  in  grafting,     Feb.  6,  1816. 

Some  account  of  three  new  Cherries,  the  Elton,  black  Eagle  and 
Waterloo.     March  5,  1816. 

An  account  of  three  new  Peaches.     April  2,  1816. 

On  the  culture  of  the  Peach  and  Apricot  on  Espalier  Trees.  April  2, 
1816, 

On  the  ventilation  of  Forcing-houses.     May  7,  1816, 

Upon  the  advantages  of  propagating  from  the  roots  of  old  ungrafted 
fruit  trees,    December  3,  1816. 

On  the  means  of  preserving  Brocoli  in  winter.    February  4,  1817. 

Observations  on  the  Verdelho  Grape.     March  4,  1817. 

Upon  the  proper  mode  of  training  the  Peach  tree  in  cold  and  late  sit- 
uations.   May  6,  1817. 

Observations  on  the  proper  management  of  Fruit  trees  which  are  in- 
tended to  be  forced  very  early  in  the  ensuing  season.     June  3,  1817. 

An  account  of  a  Peach  tree  produced  from  the  seed  of  the  Almond 
tree,  with  some  observations  on  the  history  of  the  Peach  tree.  Octo- 
ber 7,  1817. 

On  the  best  mode  of  pruning  and  training  the  Mulberry  tree,  when 
trained  to  a  wall  in  a  cold  climate.     January^,  1818. 

Upon  the  variations  of  the  Red  Currant  when  propagated  by  seed, 
Feb.  3,  1818. 

Upon  the  propagation  of  varieties  of  the  Walnut  tree  by  budding, 
April  7,  1818. 

On  a  method  of  forcing  Rhubarb  in  pots.     May  5,  1818. 

Upon  the  pruning  and  management  of  transplanted  standard  trees. 
June  2,  1818. 

Description  and  account  of  a  new  early  black  Cherry.  August  4, 
1818. 
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Description  of  a  new  seedling  Plum. 

Upon  the  variations  of  the  scarlet  Strawberry,  when  propagated  by 
seeds.     August  4,  1818. 

Upon  the  preservation  of  Fruits  from  Wasps.     Feb.  2,  1819. 

On  training  the  Fig  tree.     March  2,  1819. 

On  the  superior  healthiness  of  scions  taken  from  the  trunks  of  Apple 
trees,  to  those  cut  from  the  extremity  of  the  branches. 

Observations  upon  the  most  advantageous  form  of  Garden   Pots. 
May  4,  1819. 

Upon  the  culture  of  the  Guernsey  Lily.     Aug.  3,  1819. 

Upon  the  eifects  of  very  high  temperature  upon  some  species  of 
plants.     Dec.  7,  1819. 

Upon  the  means  of  giving  strength  to  the  stems  of  plants  growing 
under  glass.     Jan.  18,  1820. 

Upon  the  culture  of  the  Pine-apple  without  bark  or  other  hot-bed. 
March  7,  1820. 

On  the  most  economical  method  of  employing  Fuel  in  heating  the 
flues  of  forcing-houses.     May  2,  1820. 

Physiological  observations  upon  the  effects  of  partial  Decortication, 
or  Ringing  the  Stems  or  branches  of  Fruit  trees.     June  6,  1820. 

Upon  tiie  culture  of  the  Fig  tree  in  the  stove.     July  18,  1820. 

On  the  cultivation  of  the  Cockscomb.     Dec.  19,  1820. 

Observations  on  Hybrids.     Feb.  6,  1821. 

Directions  for  preserving  buds  of  fruit  trees  in  a  vegetating  state 
when  sent  to  considerable  distances.     April  3,  1821. 

Upon  pruning  and  trainin?  the  Plum  tree.     April  17,  1821. 

Upon  the  management  of  Fruit  trees  in  pots.     May  8.  1821. 

An  account  of  an  improved  method  of  raising  early  Potatoes  in  the 
open  ground.     June  5,  1821. 

On  grafting  the  Vine.     Sept.  18,  1821. 

On  the  cultivation  of  the  Pine-apple.     Nov.  6,  1821. 

Observations  on  the  accidental  intermixture  of  character  in  certain 
fruits.     Jan.  16,  1820. 

Notice  of  a  new  variet)^  of  Ullmus  suberosa,  and  of  a  successful 
method  of  grafting  slender  scions  of  trees.     March  19,  1822. 

Upon  the  advantases  and  disadvantages  of  Curvilinear  Iron  Roofs  to 
hot-houses.     Oct.  1,  1822. 

On  a  new  and  improved  method  of  cultivating  the  Melon.  Nov.  15, 
1822. 

Observations  on  the  Flat  Peach  of  China.     Jan.  1827. 

An  account  of  the  injurious  influence  of  the  Plum  Stock  upon  the 
Moor  Park  Apricot.     April,  1823. 

An  account  of  some  Mule  plants.     May  6,  1823. 

Account  of  an  improved  method  of  obtaining  early  crops  of  Peas, 
after  severe  winters.     May  23,  1823. 

Remarks  on  the  supposed  influence  of  the  Pollen  in  cross  l)rcedin£r, 
upon  the  color  of  the  seed-coats  of  Plants,  and  the  qualities  of  their 
fruits.     June  3,  1823. 

Account  of  a  new  variety  of  Plum  called  the  Downton  Imperatrice, 
Dec.  2,  1823. 

Observations  on  the  effects  of  age  upon  the  fruit  trees  of  different 
kinds,  with  an  account  of  some  new  Nectarines,  March  2,  1824. 

On  the  preservation  of  Strawberry  plants  for  early  forcing.  March 
16,  1824. 

On  the  protection  of  the  RIossoms  of  Wall-trees.     June  15,  1824. 
On  the  cultivation  of  Strawberries.     Read  Dec.  21,  1824. 
Upon  the  beneficial  effects  of  protecting  the  Stems  of  Fruit  trees  from 
frost  in  early  spring.    Read  Feb.  1,  1825. 
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An  account  of  a  method  of  obtaining  very  early  crops  of  the  Grape 
and  Fisr.     Read  March  1,  1825. 

On  the  cultivation  of  Strawherries.     Read  May  17,  1825. 

On  the  cultivation  of  the  Amaryllis  sarniensis,  or  Guernsey  Lily. 
Read  December  20,  1825. 

On  the  transplantation  of  Plants  with  spindle-shaped  roots.  Read 
Feb.  7,  1826.     {Gard.  Gaz.) 


HORTICULTURAL  MEMORANDA 

FOR    AUGl'ST. 


FRUIT     DEPARTMENT. 

Grape  vines  will  continue  to  need  attention:  syringe  often  if  they  do 
not  yet  show  too  much  color,  and  give  good  airings.  Tie  up  all  shoul- 
ders, and  be  careful  to  cut  away  all  useless  and  superfluous  wood. 
Vines  in  the  open  air  should  not  be  allowed  to  run  together,  but  should 
be  kept  pruned  and  nailed  or  tied  up. 

Straioben'y  beds  may  be  made  and  planted  this  month.  If  the  weath- 
er is  dry  defer  it  till  early  in  September.  Plants  for  forcing  should  be 
repotted. 

Fniit  trees  should  be  budded  this  month. 

Peach  and  other  fruit  trees,  in  pots,  should  be  duly  watered,  and  if 
the  pots  are  plunged  it  will  save  labor. 

FLOWER    DEPARTMENT. 

Geraniums  should  be  headed  down  if  it  has  not  been  done  before 
this  time.     Propagate  by  cuttings. 

Camellias  should  receive  due  attention,  and  be  properly  watered  and 
syringed.  Thin  out  the  buds  when  too  numerous.  Inarching  may  be 
done  this  month. 

Orange  and  lemon  trees  may  now  be  budded. 

Ericas  may  yet  be  propagated,  and  the  old  plants  repotted. 

Chrysanthemums  should  be  repotted. 

Carnations  should  be  layed  this  month. 

Mignonette  soould  now  be  sown  for  winter  blooming. 

Roses  should  be  budded  this  month. 

Hydrangeas  may  be  now  propagated. 

Oxalis  Bowiei  bulbs  should  be  potted  the  latter  part  of  this  month. 

Trevirana  coccinea  plants  will  need  their  final  shifting. 

Amaryllis  belladonna  may  be  potted  for  blooming  soon. 

Cactus  cuttings  may  be  now  put  in  successfully. 

Perennial  plants,  from  seeds  sown  in  June,  should  now  be  trans- 
planted. 

Verbenas:  layers  of  all  that  are  wanted  for  winter  preservation  should 
be  taken  off  this  month. 

Primroses,  from  seeds,  should  now  be  potted  off. 

Dahlias  will  need  considerable  care.  Give  an  abundance  of  water; 
keep  the  plants  neatly  and  judiciously  trimmed  and  tied  up  to  the  stakes. 
Mulching  the  roots  will  also  bo  beneficial.  If  insects  are  troublesome 
destroy  them  by  some  mode.     Look  out  for  red  spiders. 
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ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.     Some  account  of  the  Miller  Burgundy  Grape.     By 
Dr.  J.  C.  Howard. 

A  FEW  weeks  since,  some  specimens  of  black  Hamburgh, 
white  Chasselas,  and  a  grape,  which  I  call  Miller  Burgundy, 
were  sent  by  me  to  the  weekly  exhibition  of  the  Horticultural 
Society.  The  name  and  character  of  the  latter  were  doubted 
by  cultivators  as  well  as  amateurs.  Some  writers  on  the  culture 
of  the  vine,  give  this  variety  the  name  of  Miller,  from  a  person 
of  that  name  in  England,  who  first  raised  it  from  seed;  but  this  is 
a  great  error;  it  derives  its  name  from  the  French  JMeiinier,  or 
Miller,  the  under  side  of  the  foliage  being  covered  with  a  white 
down,  resembling  that  which  is  upon  the  wing  of  the  insect. 

The  grape  is  decidedly  French  in  its  origin,  and  was  cultivated 
in  France  centuries  before  raised  in  England.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  prolific  of  the  vinous  tribe,  and  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  grapes 
from  which  the  finest  Burgundy  wine  is  made.  It  is  thought  by 
many  to  be  a  very  hardy  species,  and  to  be  of  easy  culture  in 
the  open  air  in  this  climate.  Mr.  William  Prince,  in  his  nomen- 
clature of  grapes,  observes  that  it  succeeds  best  in  sandy  and 
light  soils,  but  will  flourish  in  almost  any  open  and  dry  situation; 
representing  it  as  very  hardy,  easily  cultivated,  and  ripening  early 
in  September.  I  very  much  doubt  if  it  could  be  ripened  in  the 
open  air,  even  in  the  most  favorable  position.  Indeed,  the  time 
for  growing  the  common  sweet-water  grape,  or,  in  fact,  any  for- 
eign grape,  would  seem  to  have  passed  by,  with  us  so  far  north. 
The  coldness  of  the  nights  and  uncertainty  of  our  climate  pre- 
vent the  perfection  of  the  fruit,  which  requires  an  equal  and  warm 
temperature;  hence  the  necessity  of,  at  least,  covering  with  glass. 
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My  experience  convinces  me  that  the  Miller  Burgundy  is  not 
a  hardy  grape,  as  generally  represented;  for  in  my  vinery  it  oc- 
cupies a  very  favorable  situation,  being  the  second  vine  from  the 
furnace;  and  even  now,  the  15th  of  August,  there  are  yet  unripe 
clusters  on  the  vine.  Fruit  was  gathered  from  black  Hamburgh 
vines  beyond  it,  some  time  before  the  Burgundy  was  ripe;  and 
forcing  was  commenced  at  an  early  period,  which  proves  that  it 
is  not  so  easily  grown  as  supposed. 

It  found  its  place  in  my  vinery,  by  accident,  supposing  the 
vine  to  be  black  Hamburgh;  but  so  pleased  am  I  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  grape,  that  1  would  increase  the  cultivation  of  it. 
The  improvement  in  the  size  and  flavor  of  the  grape,  (which 
caused  the  doubt  of  the  variety,  which  I  before  mentioned,)  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  favorable  situation  in  which  it  is  placed,  and 
the  richness  of  the  border,  having  the  same  care  and  treatment 
bestowed  upon  the  other  vines. 

I  think  it  a  very  safe  and  profuse  bearer,  and  am  satisfied  that 
the  Miller  Burgundy  would  meet  the  hopes  of  the  most  zealous 
cultivator,  with  common  care.  It  is  very  compact  in  its  growth, 
and  requires  thinning  freely  to  attain  perfection,  as  do  all  foreign 

S'^^^®^'  Your  obedient  servant, 

John  C.  Howard. 

Woodland,  Brookline,  August  15i/i,  1838. 


Art.  II.     0)1  the  Cultivation  ofPhlox  Drummondu,  JVicofiana 
longiflora,  Petunias,  and  other  Annuals.     By  the  Editor. 

Annual  plants  are  among  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
which  enrich  our  flower-borders.  Requiring  generally  but  little 
care,  and  repaying,  by  the  profusion  of  their  blossoms,  all  the  la- 
bor bestowed  upon  their  growth,  they  have  long  been  esteemed, 
and  cultivated  in  every  garden.  How  common  is  the  marigold, 
the  balsamine,  the  Marvel  of  Peru,  and  others  of  those  old  varie- 
ties, and  yet  how  much  they  are  valued:  the  greatest  novice  in 
gardening  knows  a  balsamine  and  a  marigold,  for  they  are  found 
in  every  village,  decorating  the  cottage  parterre,  as  well  as  the 
higher  cultivated  and  more  refined  garden  of  the  gentleman  and 
amateur.  They  are  always  welcome,  and  remote  will  be  the  pe- 
riod that  shall  see  these  old  friends  driven  from  our  gardens,  no 
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matter   how  many  novelties   may  be  added  to  our  already  choice 
collections. 

It  may  seem  of  trivial  importance  to  devote  much  space  to  the 
notice  of  annual  plants,  having  already  made  some  observations 
upon  the  management  of  several  of  the  most  desirable  and  least 
known  varieties,  in  our  first  volume.  But,  as  many  new  plants 
have  been  introduced  to  our  gardens  since  that  time,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  treatment  of  some  of 
the  choicer  and  less  known  varieties,  that  we  may  aid  in  their 
more  general  distribution  and  cultivation.  Our  Floricultural  No- 
tices record  the  introduction  of  nearly  every  plant  into  Britain; 
but  many  of  those  described  as  beautiful,  and  which  seem  worthy 
of  possession,  often  prove  to  be  mere  weedy  plants,  with  no  at- 
tractions sufficient  to  claim  a  place  in  a  garden  where  beauty, 
and  not  novelty,  is  desired.  It  cannot,  therefore,  but  prove  a 
source  of  interest  to  know  what  are  valuable,  and  those  cultiva- 
tors who  have  grown  any  varieties  sufficiently  to  deem  them  worth 
general  dissemination,  will  undoubtedly  confer  a  favor  by  recom- 
mending them  for  trial.  Many  kinds  remain  neglected  for  a  long 
time,  from  the  want  of  such  information.  The  first  plant  we 
shall  mention  is  the 

Vldox  Drummondi'i. — This  is  an  annunl  species  of  the  Phlox, 
a  native  of  Texas,  discovered  there  by  Mr.  Drummond,  and  in- 
troduced by  him  to  England  in  the  spring  of  1835,  where  it  flow- 
ered in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  in  the  garden  of  Dr.  Neill,  of 
Canonmills  Cottage,  Edinburgh,  and  was  figured  in  the  Bo- 
tanicalJMagazine,  t.  3441.  It  is  noticed  in  our  II.,  p.  62.  It 
has  also  been  figured  in  Paxton''s  J\Iagazine  of  Botany,  and  again 
noticed  by  us,  respecting  titles  of  works,  in  our  last  volume,  p. 
301. 

Seeds  of  this  species  were,  we  believe,  first  brought  out  from 
London,  in  the  spring  of  1836,  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Albany,  who 
raised  plants  from  the  same.  From  the  nursery  of  Buel  &  Wil- 
son it  was  disseminated  among  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
nurserymen.  The  first  time  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  in 
bloom  was  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  last  fall,  when  specimens  were  presented  by  Mr.  John- 
son, of  Charlestown,  which  commanded  universal  admiration. 
Seeds  have,  we  think,  been  received  the  past  spring  from  seve- 
ral sources  in  London.  So  far  as  we  have  grown  the  plants,  their 
treatment  may  be  detailed  as  follows: — 

The  plants  may  be  raised  from  seeds  or  from  cuttings  with  fa- 
tility;  but,  as  the  plants  are  very  shy  in  ripening  their  seeds,  cut- 
tings seem  to  be  a  more  ready  and  expeditious  means  of  pro- 
curing young  and  thrifty  plants.  Seeds  should  be  sown  in  a  pot 
or  pan,  in  a  light  sandy  soil,  in  the  month  of  April  or  May,  and 
when  the  plants  have  three  or  four  leaves,  they  maybe  potted  off 
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singly  into  thumb-pots  in  the  same  soil,  mixed  with  a  very  small 
portion  of  leaf  mould.  These  should  be  shifted  about  once  a 
month  or  so,  until  they  are  in  number  four  or  five  pots,  when 
they  may  stand  in  them  to  flower,  or  be  removed  to  the  border. 
The  cuttings  may  be  put  in  at  almost  any  season,  though  May 
seems  to  be  a  preferable  month;  take  them  off  from  two  to  three 
inches  long,  and  place  them  in  sand  under  a  bell-glass;  and  if 
early  in  the  spring,  the  pots  may  be  placed  on  a  declining  hot- 
bed; or  they  may  be  placed  in  a  green-house  or  frame,  if  the 
latter  is  not  too  damp.  If  the  cuttings  show  any  signs  of  mil- 
dewing, which  we  have  found  they  are  apt  to  do,  the  best  reme- 
dy is  to  dust  them  with  a  little  sulphur,  and  allow  the  glasses  to 
remain  off  an  hour  or  so  in  the  morning.  When  the  cuttings  are 
rooted,  which  will  be  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  or  twenty  days 
at  the  most,  they  may  be  potted  off  singly  into  the  smallest  pots, 
and  treated  in  the  same  way  of  seedlings.  We  have  attempted 
propagation  by  layers,  but  have  not  succeeded. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  grow  the  plants  in  pots,  they  should  be 
regularly  shifted  as  they  fill  the  pots  with  roots,  and  the  branches 
should  be  trained  up  to  a  neat  stake:  they  will  flower  abundantly. 
When  the  plants  are  turned  into  the  border,  there  is  no  particu- 
lar care  requisite,  otherwise  than  to  choose  a  good  soil,  which,  if 
not  so,  should  be  prepared,  and  a  proper  situation,  one  not  too 
moist  or  too  dry,  but  midway  between  these  two  extremes.  The 
soil  which  seems  to  suit  them  is  a  sandy  loam,  enriched  with  ful- 
ly decomposed  manure.  Tie  up  the  plants  as  they  proceed  in 
growth,  or  the  lateral  shoots  will  fall  to  the  ground,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  flowers  soiled  and  marred  by  the  rain  and  the  dust. 

The  seeds  do  not  ripen  freely,  and  but  very  few  can  be  saved 
with  the  greatest  care;  but  as  plants  are  raised  from  cuttings 
with  such  facility,  this  is  of  little  consequence,  otherwise  than 
as  a  preventive  to  its  quicker  distribution. 

There  seems  to  be  some  care  requisite  to  keep  the  plants 
through  the  winter,  if,  from  circumstances,  no  seed  is  ripened. 
This  may  be  either  in  a  frame  or  green-house,  or,  in  want  of  either, 
a  parlor:  but  the  situation  should  by  no  means  be  damp.  A  culti- 
vator lost  his  whole  stock,  which  was  treated  similarly  to  the  car- 
nations, an  abundance  of  plants  of  which  were  in  the  same  frame, 
and  were  kept  well.  Undoubtedly  a  green-house  is  the  safest 
place.  Too  much  moisture  and  a  low  temperature,  at  this  dor- 
mant season,  do  not  agree  with  the  plants.  Water  should  be  ad- 
ministered with  a  careful  hand. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  this  phlox,  which  have  been  pro- 
duced from  seed  in  Britain.  We  have  seen  the  following  six 
enumerated: — Venustum,  a  most  beautiful  rose  color,  having  a 
dark  centre;  formosum,  lilac,  red-eye,  very  large  round  flower; 
pulchellum,  very  dark  velvet  crimson,  black  centre,  round  flow- 
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er;  bellissima,  lilac,  with  very  large  crimson  eye;  speciosa,  very 
dark  scarlet  crimson,  rather  star  shaped,  darker  centre;  carnas- 
cens,  a  light  rosy  pink.  The  parent  species  is  of  a  bright  rosy 
red,  a  small  and  delicate  eye,  and  a  flower  about  the  size  of  the 
common  P.  repens.  We  believe  Mr.  Lee,  of  Brookline,  has  a 
seedling  raised  from  a  few  seeds  received  from  London  the  past 
spring,  which  is  very  dark  and  a  beautiful  variety.  We  hope 
that  plants  will  be  perpetuated  by  cuttings. 

A  bed,  containing  as  many  varieties  as  we  have  just  enume- 
rated, would  be  a  most  brilliant  show,  and  no  doubt  a  greater 
number  might  be  raised  by  impregnation  and  a  judicious  inter- 
mixture of  colors,  after  a  few  distinct  ones  have  been  produced 
accidentally.  We  esteem  the  parent  species  as  one  of  the  hand- 
somest plants  that  has  been  added  to  our  annuals  for  a  long  time, 
and  worthy  of  universal  cultivation,  either  in  the  green-house  or 
the  open  border. 

We  would  suggest  the  impregnation  of  this  species  with  some 
of  the  most  showy  perennial  species.  Might  not  very  charming 
varieties  be  thus  produced?  Might  not  their  pyramidal  or  co- 
rymbose panicles  be  in  part  added  to  its  already  profuse  though 
flat  clusters?  And  might  not  a  stronger  and  more  robust  habit, 
without  the  loss  of  its  annual  character,  be  acquired  by  such  a 
process.  We  throw  out  these  hints,  with  the  hope  that  the  ex- 
periment will  be  tried. 

JVicoiiana  longiflbra. — The  present  season  we  have  flowered, 
for  the  first  time,  this  very  pretty  and  desirable  species  of  Nicot- 
iana.  The  seeds  of  this  species,  with  a  variety  of  other  kinds, 
were  presented  to  us  by  a  friend,  who  received  them  from  South 
America,  we  believe  the  vicinity  of  Buenos  Ayres,  where  it  is 
found  growing  abundantly.  This  species  was  first  introduced  in- 
to England  in  1831,  and  was  figured  in  8weeVs  British  Flower 
Garden,  2d  series,  t.  196. 

In  general  appearance,  the  flower  of  this  species  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  Petunia  nyctaginiPiora.  The  tube  of  the  corolla  is 
four  or  five  inches  long.  The  limb  spreading,  very  deeply 
5-lobed,  and  the  flower,  when  in  its  full  expansion,  measuring 
from  the  tip  of  the  lobes  nearly  two  inches  in  diameter.  They 
are  of  a  clear,  though  not  pure  white;  the  under  side  of  the  co- 
rolla, together  with  the  tube,  is  of  a  greenish  tint,  and  the  flower, 
after  closing,  changes  to  a  dull  purple. 

The  plants  attain  the  height  of  three  feet  in  good  soil,  with  a 
main  stem  branching  ofF  close  to  the  root  into  numerous  erect 
laterals,  each  lateral  again  throwing  out  others,  terminated  with 
one  of  the  tubular  flowers.  The  blossoms  do  not  open,  like 
most  of  the  plants  of  this  family,  until  the  afternoon,  and  fade  and 
close  again  early  in  the  morning.  But  they  have  a  beautiful  ap- 
pearance at  eve,  and   give  out  a  perceptible,   though  very  slight 
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odor.     The  plant  produces  from  eight  to  ten  large  leaves  at  the 
base  of  the  stem,  laying  close  to  the  soil. 

Crowded  in  among  other  plants  in  the  flower-border,  or  allow- 
ed to  be  encroached  upon  by  any  plant  standing  near,  much  of 
the  beauty  of  the  plants  is  lost;  but  growing  singly  in  open  beds 
or  in  spare  places  in  the  border,  where  their  erect  stems  and 
flowers  can  be  viewed  to  advantage,  they  form  imposing  objects, 
and  when  a  profusion  of  their  white  flowers  are  expanded,  they 
are  extremely  showy  and  beautiful:  the  only  objection  to  this 
species  is,  the  rather  uninteresting  appearance  the  plants  assume 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  flowers  are  not  open;  but,  if 
we  recollect  that  it  is  at  that  time,  especially  in  the  hot  months 
of  July  and  August,  in  our  climate,  that  the  garden  is  least  visit- 
ed, and  that  both  morning  and  evening  are  the  periods  when  we 
desire  most  to  see  the  flower-borders  assume  their  fresh  and  live- 
ly aspect,  this  species  will  be  but  little  the  less  valuable  for  its 
natural  habit  of  unclosing  its  tender  corols  after  the  rays  of  a 
summer  sun  have  given  w"ay  to  the  freshness  of  the  evening 
breeze. 

The  cultivation  of  the  plants  is  simple.  The  seeds  were 
sown  in  March  in  a  pot,  in  the  hot-house,  and  were  up  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days.  After  they  had  made  a  few  leaves,  they 
were  potted  oft' singly  into  number  one  pots,  in  a  light  soil,  com- 
posed of  loam  and  leaf  mould,  with  a  small  portion  of  sand. 
When  the  roots  had  filled  the  pots,  the  plants  were  shifted  into 
the  next  size,  (number  two.)  After  standing  in  the  stove  until 
May,  they  were  removed  therefrom  to  the  open  air,  and  after  a 
day  or  two  of  exposure  in  a  partially  shaded  aspect,  they  were 
turned  out  of  the  pots  into  the  border.  The  plants  soon  com- 
menced growing,  their  leaves  enlarging  more  and  more,  and  lay- 
ing flat  upon  the  surface  without  showing  any  signs  of  a  rising 
stem  for  some  time.  In  the  latter  part  of  June  the  stem  pushed 
up  and  grew  rapidly,  branching  out  profusely,  and  by  the  first  of 
August  the  first  flower  opened;  others  appeared  soon  after,  and 
the  plant  is  now  covered  with  an  abundance  every  evening;  and 
no  doubt  a  succession  will  be  thrown  up  until  the  appearance  of 
frost.  The  soil  is  only  that  of  the  border,  in  a  situation  neither 
over  moist  or  too  dry,  and  where,  during  the  dry  season,  it  has 
not  suffered  for  water. 

Sweet''s  Floiocr  Garden  recommends  that  the  seed  should  be 
sown  in  the  fall,  in  order  to  bring  the  plants  forward  early.  Per- 
haps the  same  system  would  do  with  us;  at  any  rate  we  shall  try 
it,  and  note  the  result;  but  we  would  recommend  that  the  seed 
be  sown  in  a  hot-bed  in  February,  or  early  in  IMarch,  and  alter  one 
or  two  pottings  turned  into  the  border,  or  other  desirable  place, 
as  soon  as  the  weather  is  sufliciently  mild  as  not  to  endanger  the 
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plants  by  frosts.  We  suspect  it  can  only  be  increased  with  any 
success  but  by  the  seeds. 

Calliopsis  tinctora  var.  atrosangu'inea,  (Coreopsis  o(  J\^uttall,) 
The  parent  of  this  variety,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  plants  in 
the  whole  list  of  annuals,  is  too  well  known  to  need  even  a  passing 
remark  at  this  time.  P^ver  since  its  introduction — and  no  plant 
ever  spread  over  the  country  much  sooner — it  has  been  a  univer- 
sal favorite,  and  is  found  in  almost  every  patch,  in  town  or  city, 
devoted  to  flowers.  It  has  been  well  honored,  and  if  it  shall 
now  have  to  give  way  to  a  younger  aspirant,  even  one  descended 
from  itself,  it  may  retire  without  complaint.  The  dark-colored 
variety  we  estimate  as  the  most  brilliant  annual  flower  in  our  gar- 
dens. Its  rich  velvety  petals,  seeming,  as  it  were,  encircled 
with  a  ring  of  gold,  glitter  in  the  rays  of  a  noon-day  sun  with  all 
the  brilliancy  of  gems.  Its  beauty  cannot  be  over-rated.  Some 
notice  of  it  will  be  found  in  our  II.,  p.  143. 

It  was  first  introduced  into  our  gardens  last  year,  but  was 
found  in  only  those  collections,  whose  proprietors  are  ever  eager 
to  procure  every  thing  new;  and  it  may  yet  be  considered  as 
scarcely  known.  We  have,  in  consequence,  introduced  it  into 
our  notices,  at  this  time,  in  order  thai  it  may  be  known  and 
grown  wherever  its  parent  has  been  an  object  of  interest.  Of  its 
culture  we  need  not  speak;  for  the  seeds  only  require  to  be  sown 
in  a  good  soil,  and  an  abundance  of  plants  will  be  the  result. 

We  may,  however,  be  allowed  to  caution  the  amateur,  garden- 
er, or  nurseryman,  who  wishes,  when  once  he  possesses  the  true 
variety,  to  perpetuate  it,  to  t)lace  it  beyond  the  reach  of  all  plants 
of  the  common  kind,  or,  otherwise,  the  produce  of  the  seeds  will 
be  nothing  but  a  mass  of  those  with  which  they  abound  in  already* 
The  best  mode  is  to  pull  up  all  the  plants  of  the  yellow  ones 
within,  at  least,  ten  yards  of  the  dark  ones. 

In  this  family  we  would  propose  impregnation,  and  submit  one 
or  two  more  interrogatories  to  our  amateurs.  Could  not  the 
beauty  of  that  handsome  perennial  species  C  lanceolata  be  en- 
hanced, by  adding  to  its  clear  and  deep  yellow  serrated  petals  a 
deep  spot  of  velvety  purple?  And  could  not  somewhat  of  the 
size  of  the  C.  lanceolata  be  added  to  that  of  the  dark  variety,  to 
give  it  more  boldness,  and  still  preserve  its  annual  habit?  We 
wish  to  see  such  attempts  made,  for  we  are  certain  they  would 
be  attended  with  favorable  results. 

Petunias. — Another  class  we  now  name,  which,  though  yet 
not  extensively  known,  is  by  no  means  wanting  in  beauty  or 
interest.  In  our  first  volume,  (p.  254,)  we  have  offered  some 
brief  remarks,  on  training  both  the  P.  nyctagini flora  and  phce- 
nicia,  which,  we  trust,  have  not  been  without  their  use.  We  do 
not  now  intend  to  say  much  in  regard  to  their  growth,  but  rather 
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to  notice  some  new  varieties,  and  urge  the  importance  of  paying 
more  attention  to  the  raising  of  seedhngs. 

Mr.  Hogg,  of  New  York,  has  raised  some  of  a  very  beautiful 
character  from  seeds  which  he  received  from  Mr.  Tweedie,  now 
collector  in  South  America.  We  saw  several  of  them  in  flow- 
er last  June,  when  w^e  visited  his  nursery,  but  were  struck,  in 
particular,  with  the  rich  color  and  satiny  appearance  of  the  mon- 
strous flowers  of  one  variety,  a  plant  of  which  we  now  possess 
in  full  bloom  and  vigor.  Some  of  the  flowers  measure  upwards 
of  two  inches  in  diameter,  (P.  phosnicea  does  not  attain  above 
half  this  size,)  with  a  broad  spreading  limb.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
we  have  seen.  The  color  is  paler  than  the  P.  phoenicea,  but  not 
so  much  so  as  to  have  that  washy  look  of  most  seedlings.  It  is 
neat  in  its  habit,  with  small  foliage  and  long  slender  peduncles, 
which  hold  out  the  flowers  from  the  plant  to  plain  view. 

We  have  ourselves  produced  one  or  two  seedlings  of  conside- 
rable beauty — one,  in  particular,  quite  distinct  from  any  thing  we 
have  before  seen.  This  variety  was  taken  from  a  large  bed  of 
plants,  sown  in  May,  in  the  open  ground.  The  size  of  the  flow- 
ers is  about  the  same  as  the  P.  phoenicea,  but,  in  place  of  their 
being  wholly  self-colored,  to  use  such  a  term  for  this  tribe,  they 
are  narrowly  edged  with  green,  somewhat  in  the  way  of  a  green- 
edged  auricula,  though  with  not  the  same  evenness  of  outline. 
The  plant  has,  however,  a  very  singular  and  distinct  appearance, 
and  deserves  to  be  perpetuated  and  cultivated.  If  the  flowers 
were  as  large  as  the  variety  we  have  just  noticed,  and  the  green 
edge  perfectly  even  in  its  breadth,  it  would  be  surpassing  in  its 
elegance.  It  is  a  very  singular  sport,  and,  we  doubt  not,  plants 
possessing  this  edged  style  of  inflorescence  may  be  produced 
from  it  of  far  superior  beauty. 

A  blush  or  pink-flowered  one  was  highly  prized  as  a  choice 
variety,  in  Philadelphia,  last  season,  from  whence  plants  have 
been  sent  to  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  This  variety  breathes  a  de- 
lightful odor,  much  stronger  than  the  old  P.  nyctagini flora.  The 
habit  of  the  plant  is  rather  stiff  and  woody,  which  detracts  from 
its  beauty.     It  is,  however,  worthy  of  cultivation. 

We  have  seen  another  quite  delicate  variety,  raised  by  an 
amateur  in  gardening.  The  flowers  are  of  a  very  pale  pink, 
almost  white,  and  the  inside  of  the  tube  or  throat  of  a  very  dark 
shade,  contrasting  prettily  with  the  pale  surface  of  the  corols.  It 
is  delicate  in  its  mode  of  growth. 

P.  var.  Block??*,  we  have  before  noticed.  It  is  a  very  orna- 
mental variety,  and  a  most  profuse  flov,'erer. 

It  may  scarcely  seem  of  importance  enough  to  describe  so 
particularly  these  varieties,  as  they  will  probably  soon  be 
displaced  by  others.  For  some  time,  at  least,  they  will  be 
considered  as  being  desirable  objects  for  cultivation,  and  in  dis- 
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tant  parts  of  the  country,  undoubtedly,  they  will  but  have  begun 
to  be  known,  when  their  cultivation  may  have  been  wholly  given 
up,  by  nurserymen  or  amateurs  in  and  around  our  principal  cities, 
— so  slow  is  the  introduction  of  new  things. 

To  raise  new  and  superior  varieties,  large  quantities  of  seeds 
should  be  sown  every  year,  saved  from  the  most  choice  varie- 
ties, with  the  assistance  of  impregnation.  There  would,  then, 
be  some  certainty  of  new  kinds.  Chance,  however,  may  dis- 
cover to  the  zealous  planter  beautiful  new  sorts.  Phoenicia  and 
some  of  its  varieties  are  shy  seeders. 

Petunias  are  admirable  plants  for  the  green-house  or  the  parlor, 
l^oung  and  healthy  seedlings,  or  plants  raised  from  cuttings,  now 
placed  in  pots,  will  get  well  established  by  winter.  In  February 
they  will  commence  growing,  and,  if  trained  to  neat  trellises, 
there  are  but  few  plants  which  are  more  attractive.  If  well  man- 
aged, they  flower,  with  occasional  trimming,  the  whole  summer 
through. 

Leptoslphon  androsdceus  and  densifibrus  are  two  very  charming 
new  annuals,  which  we  have  before  noticed.  In  a  proper  soil, 
which  appears  to  be  a  deep,  fresh,  moist  loam,  they  grow  into 
branchy  and  bushy  plants,  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  inch- 
es, with  a  great  abundance  of  their  lively  and  various-hued  blos- 
soms. In  light,  highly  manured  soil  they  amount  to  little  or 
nothing.  Like  most  of  the  Columbia  river  annuals,  they  seem 
to  delight  in  a  new  and  virgin  soil,  rather  than  one  rich  and 
prepared.  There  is  a  vast  difference  in  growth  in  the  plants 
upon  these  different  situations.  The  former  will  be  robust, 
vigorous,  and  exceedingly  woody;  the  latter  slender,  with  weak 
and  diminished  clusters  of  blossoms.  Mr.  Lee,  of  Brookline, 
has  grown  plants  to  a  very  great  size.  Seeds  are  produced  rather 
sparingly,  which  will  somewhat  retard  the  progress  of  their  gene- 
ral cultivation. 

JVemophila  insignis,  which  we  have  previously  noticed,  is  a 
beautiful  plant  for  small  beds.  It  does  not  thrive  in  a  very  dry 
situation;  but  in  a  good  loamy  soil  it  flourishes  vigorously,  and  ex- 
tends its  lateral  shoots  to  the  distance  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  inch- 
es. The  plants  should  not  by  any  means  be  crowded  together, 
but  should  stand,  at  least,  a  foot  apart:  when  allowed  to  run  to- 
gether and  intermingle  their  branches  in  a  thick  bed,  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  less  vigorous  shoots  damp  oft'  and  disfigure  a  whole 
patch.  The  seed  should  be  planted  early,  to  ensure  a  good 
growth. 

There  are  several  other  plants,  which  we  intend  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  upon;  but  the  great  length  to  which  the  present  article 
has  been  extended,  prevents  us  from  enumerating  them  at  this 
time.  Previous  to  another  planting  season  we  hope,  however, 
to  resume  the  subject. 

VOL.  IV. — NO.  IX.  42 
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Art.  III.      Observations  on  the  Cultivation  of  hardy  varieties  of 
Roses  from  seeds.     By  L.  Boll,  Florist,  &c.,  New  York. 

In  a  late  number  of  your  Magazine,  I  observe  an  article,  (p. 
241,)  by  Mr.  Buist,  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  germination  of  the 
seeds  of  roses,  which  corresponds  very  nearly  with  ray  own  ex- 
perience upon  the  same  subject.  In  your  brief  remarks,  ap- 
pended to  the  article,  you  express  a  desire  that  some  of  your 
correspondents  would  give  you  a  detailed  method  of  the  germina- 
tion and  vegetation  of  the  more  robust  and  hardy  kinds,  Mr. 
Buist's  experiments  having  been  confined  altogether  to  China 
and  other  tender  roses.  I  will  therefore  endeavor  to  offer,  in  a 
few  words,  my  own  method  of  cultivation  and  treatment,  which 
I  have  followed  with  complete  success  for  several  years. 

When  the  seeds  are  perfectly  ripe  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  I 
pick  them  from  the  plants  and  put  them  in  a  flower-pot,  and  set 
them  away  in  a  dark  place,  where  they  remain.  The  seeds  are 
taken  off  in  the  hips,  and  it  is  very  important  that  these  should 
be  put  where  they  cannot  dry  up,  and  where  they  can  be  pre- 
served in  a  humid  state.  I  leave  the  hips  in  this  state  for  ten  or 
fifteen  days,  when  I  begin  to  open  them  and  pick  out  the  seeds 
ready  for  sowing,  having  first  prepared  my  compost,  which  is 
generally  composed  of  one  third  heath  soil,  one  third  fresh  loam, 
and  one  third  road  sand,  or  scrapings  of  the  highway. 

I  generally  sow  the  seeds  in  boxes,  which  I  prefer  to  pots  for 
most  all  kinds  of  seeds.  When  they  are  all  planted,  I  take  some 
lime-dust  and  strew  slightly  over  them.  Afterwards  I  finish  the 
operation,  by  covering  the  whole  with  a  layer  of  the  compost 
first  mentioned,  which  I  press  down  firmly,  and  give  a  gentle  wa- 
tering with  a  water-pot  through  a  fine  rose. 

I  then  remove  the  boxes  of  seeds  into  a  dark  place  in  the 
green-house,  (underneath  the  stage,  or  where  they  will  get  as  lit- 
tle light  as  possible,)  or  into  a  pit.  Each  box  I  cover  with  a 
pane  or  piece  of  glass,  according  to  the  size  of  the  boxes,  to  pro- 
tect the  seeds  from  the  rats,  which  I  find  very  troublesome.  I 
leave  the  whole  in  this  state  until  the  month  of  February,  when  I 
again  remove  the  boxes  to  a  warm  place  in  the  green-house,  on 
the  stage,  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  where  they  will  have  plen- 
ty of  light  and  air. 

Seeds  of  hardy  roses  can  be  forced  as  well  as  the  tender 
kinds,  viz.  the  Chinese,  and  the  tea  or  the  noisette:  but  1  would 
observe,  that  there  is  considerable  risk  of  losing  a  great  portion  of 
the  seedlings,  from  the  excessive  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  at 
this  season,  which  causes  the  young  seedlings  to  be  attacked  by 
what  is  termed    the  mildew,    (nieller.)     When  this  occurs,  the 
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plants  are  separated  very  carefully  before  they  have  acquired  a 
large  size.  Seeds  may  be  also  successfully  sown  in  the  open 
air;  but  I  would  observe  that  this  method  is  scarcely  ever  em- 
ployed, when  the  object  is  to  procure  strong  plants,  which  will 
produce  bloom  the  first  year.  All  the  seeds  will  not  come  up 
at  the  same  time;  and  many  of  them  often  remain  in  the  soil  until 
the  second  year,  before  they  vegetate. 

It  is  probable  that  there  are  many  persons,  especially  those 
who  have  not  paid  much  observation  to  raising  roses  from  seeds, 
who  are  not  aware  that  the  plants  sport  as  much  as  any  others, 
without  excepting  even  the  dahlia.  I  have  often  noticed,  among 
my  seedlings,  plants  with  deep  crimson  or  purple  flowers,  raised 
from  seeds  saved  from  a  pure  white  rose.  I  think  that  the  pim- 
pernell  class  generally  preserve  their  colors  with  more  certainty 
than  any  other.  I  have  also  observed  that  the  Isle  de  Bourbons 
sport  less  than  either  the  Chinese,  the  tea,  or  the  noisette  varie- 
ties. 

On  this  account  I  would  recommend  all  amateurs  of  roses  to 
sow  as  many  seeds  as  possible  of  this  superb  and  fragrant  group. 
For  all  amateurs  and  connoisseurs  of  roses  agree  with  me  that 
this  is,  without  contradiction,  the  finest  and  the  most  desirable  of 
all  for  its  delightful  odor,  its  superb  flowers,  and  its  beauti- 
ful foliage,  and  for  its  hardiness  in  standing  out  in  our  most  se- 
vere winters  without  injury. 

The  Isle  de  Bourbon  roses  hold,  and  will  hold,  a  place  above 
all  other  kinds.  There  are,  at  the  present  day,  more  than  fifty 
varieties  in  the  trade,  all  fine  and  beautiful.  I  have  raised,  the 
present  year,  two  varieties  from  seeds  planted  the  28th  of  Feb- 
ruary, which  flowered  very  well  the  1st  of  June,  and  which  were 
very  fine.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  produce  a 
yellow  Isle  de  Bourbon,  for  which  I  have  labored  long.  I  have 
not  any  doubt  but  that  we  shall  produce,  in  a  short  time,  as  fine 
varieties  in  this  country  as  in  France.  If  our  horticultural 
societies  should  encourage  the  taste  for  roses  and  the  production 
of  seedlings,  it  would  be  the  means  of  adding  many  varieties  to 
our  collections. 

I  have  thus  noted  down  my  method  of  cultivation  of  hardy 
roses  from  the  seed.  If  my  experience  upon  the  subject  has  af- 
forded any  thing  new,  I  shall  feel  amply  repaid  in  communicating 
to  you  these  few  hints,  for  the  information  of  all  who  feel  an  in- 
terest in  gardening.  -v  o 

°  °  Yours,  &c. 

L.  Boll. 

Mw  York,  Jlugust,  1838. 

The  above  article,  by  Mr.  Boll,  who  is,  probably,  one  of  the 
best  cultivators  of  roses  in  the  country,  as  all  may  witness  who 
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have  inspected  his  nursery,  we  trust  will  awaken  the  attention  of 
amateurs  and  others  to  the  interesting  subject  of  raising  new  va- 
rieties of  roses  from  seed.  It  has  been  generally  believed,  that 
two  years  were  required  for  the  seeds  of  roses  to  vegetate,  and 
that  two  more  were  necessary  to  enable  the  plant  to  arrive  at  a 
flowering  state;  and  such  a  prevalent  opinion  has  prevented  many 
amateurs  and  gardeners,  who  are  not  possessed  with  a  good  share 
of  patience,  from  entering  into  the  production  of  seedling  roses. 
The  facility  of  raising  seedlings,  as  communicated  by  Mr.  Boll, 
will  account  for  the  rapidity  with  which  the  French  nurserymen 
raise  new  varieties,  hundreds  of  which  are  added  to  the  cata- 
logues every  year,  although  not  half,  or  even  quarter,  of  them  are 
really  fine  and  worth  possessing.  Indeed,  few  plants,  unless  we  ex- 
cept annuals,  can  be  brouglit  into  flower  much  sooner  than  roses. 
Many  of  our  amateur  gentlemen  in  gardening  have  commenced 
the  production  of  seedling  camellias  in  good  earnest,  though  re- 
quiring at  least  four,  and,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  six  or  seven 
years'  growth,  before  they  are  strong  enough  to  produce  a  good 
specimen  bloom.  We  hope  the  production  of  new  varieties  of 
roses  will  be  commenced  with  the  same  zeal,  and  that  we  shall 
be  no  longer  dependant  on  France  for  an  annual  supply  of  new 
varieties  wherewith  to  decorate  our  gardens.  Rose  seeds  may  be 
procured  in  ten  times  the  quantity,  and  with  much  greater  facility 
than  camellia  seed,  and  a  few  boxes,  which  would  take  up  but  lit- 
tle room  in  any  green-house,  would  hold  hundreds  of  plants.  A 
regular  sowing  every  year  would  soon  produce  an  abundance  of 
plants,  and  undoubtedly,  with  proper  care  and  attention  in  sav- 
ing the  seeds,  many  very  fine  and  novel  varieties.  We  repeat, 
that  we  hope  the  article  of  Mr.  Boll  will  awaken  a  zeal  among 
our  amateurs  and  gardeners  to  produce  seedling  roses. — Ed. 


Art.  IV.  J^otices  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in  the 
London  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Magazines;  with  some 
Account  of  those  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens. 

Edivards^s  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and 
Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  eight  figures  of  Plants 
and  Shrubs.  In  monthly  numbers;  4s.  colored,  3s.  plain.  Ed- 
ited by  John  Lindley,  Ph.  I).,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  University  of  London, 
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Cnrtis's  Botanical  Magazine,  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  con- 
taining eight  plates.  In  monthly  numbers;  3s.  6d.  colored,  3s. 
plain.  Edited  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  L.L.  D.,  F.  R.  A., 
and  L.  S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
GlasgoAv. 

Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants. 
Each  number  containing  lour  colored  plates.  In  monthly  num- 
bers; i2s.  6d.  each. 

The  Horticidtural  Journal,  Florist's  Register,  and  Royal  Ladies' 
Magazine.  Dedicated  to  the  Queen,  Patroness,  the  Rt,  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Errol,  President,  and  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists  and  Amateurs.  In  monthly 
8vo.  numbers,  with  a  plate;  Is.  each. 

Botanical  Intelligence. — The  first  part  of  A  Flora  of  J\*orth 
America.,  containing  abridged  descriptions  of  all  the  known  indi- 
genous and  naturalized  plants  growing  north  of  Mexico,  arranged 
according  to  the  Natural  System,  by  Dr.  Torrey  and  Asa  Gray, 
has  just  been  published.  We  have  not  yet  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  a  specimen  of  this  work,  but  when  we  have  examined  it 
we  shall  notice  it  at  length. 

We  have  received  from  Dr.  Torrey  the  prospectus,  stating 
the  plan  and  objects  of  this  comprehensive  work,  which  we  give 
below.  When  it  is  understood  that  Mr.  Nuttall  will  contribute 
the  valuable  information,  which  he  acquired  in  his  late  visit  to  Co- 
lumbia river,  towards  the  completion  of  the  work,  and  that  both 
Dr.  Torrey  and  Dr.  Gray  have  been  three  years  in  collecting 
materials,  in  order  to  comprise  every  genus  and  species  in  its 
pages,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  form  the  most 
valuable  Flora  yet  published  in  this  country: — 

"  This  work  wiJl  be  published  in  three  closely  printed  octavo 
volumes,  of  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  pages  each.  As  con- 
siderable time  will  necessarily  be  occupied  in  the  publication  of 
the  work,  it  is  concluded,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  botan- 
ists, to  issue  the  volumes  in  separate  parts,  as  soon  as  printed. 
The  first  volume,  therefore,  which  will  comprise  the  Exogenous 
Polypetalous  plants,  will  appear  in  three  parts,  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty-four  pages  each;  of  whicii  the  first  part  is  just  publish- 
ed. The  second  is  now  in  press;  and  the  third  will  follow  as 
soon  as  is  consistent  with  its  faithful  execution. 

"The  value  of  this  Flora  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  exten- 
sive contributions  of  Mr.  Nuttall;  who  has  communicated,  for 
publication  in  this  work,  his  notes  and  descriptions  of  the  plants 
collected  in  his  recent  journey  to  Oregon  and  California,  by  way 
of  the  southern  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Mr.  Nuttall's 
collections  are  very  interesting,  and  comprise  a  large  number  of 
new  genera  and  species;  a  considerable  portion  of  which  were 
obtained  in  a  region  never  before  visited  by  botanists. 
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"  The  work  may  be  ordered  of  the  publishers,  G.  &  C.  Car- 
vill  &  Co.  New  York;  Carey  &  Hart,  Philadelphia;  and  Little, 
Brown  &Co.,  Boston:  or  subscribers  may  send  their  names  di- 
rectly to  the  authors.  Price  ^1.50  for  each  part  of  184  pages, 
or  $4.50  per  volume:  payable  on  delivery." 

To  increase  as  much  as  possible  the  value  of  the  work,  it  is 
the  intention  of  Dr.  Gray  to  visit  Europe  the  ensuing  autumn  or 
winter,  and  he  will  embrace  the  opportunity  of  examining  herba- 
ums,  libraries  and  living  plants. 

Part  II.  will  be  issued  during  the  present  month,  and  the  oth- 
ers will  follow  in  succession  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  will  ad- 
rait,  without  unnecessary  haste.  Botanists  who  possess  any  rare 
species  of  North  American  plants,  particularly  such  as  have  not 
been  described  in  any  existing  work,  or  any  interesting  informa- 
tion in  relation  to  those  already  known,  are  invited  to  communicate 
them  to  the  authors,  for  insertion  in  the  forth-coming  volumes  of 
the  Flora. 

We  trust  that  the  friends  of  the  science  will  come  forward  and 
sustain  this  arduous  undertaking.  The  work  is  published  at  a 
low  price,  considering  the  expense  always  attendant  upon  the 
getting  up  of  scientific  works  of  the  kind.  Prospectuses  may  be 
found  at  the  bookstores  of  the  publishers.  We  have  also  one  in 
our  possession,  to  which  we  should  be  glad  to  receive  the  names 
of  our  friends  as  subscribers. 

Dr.  Gray  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  new 
university  of  Michigan.  An  extensive  botanic  garden  is  to  be 
connected  with  the  institution.  We  hope  it  will  be  so  in  some- 
thing more  than  the  name.  In  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  attached 
to  Harvard  College,  there  is  a  garden  under  this  name,  which, 
for  aught  we  have  seen  there,  might  as  well  be  called  any  thing 
but  a  garden  devoted  to  the  study  of  botany.  It  would  be  highly 
creditable  to  this  young  state  to  be  the  first  to  set  the  example. 
With  Dr.  Gray  at  its  head,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  success. 

The  Exploring  Expedition  set  sail  on  Saturday,  the  11th  of 
August,  from  Hampton  Roads.  We  have  not  learnt  who  has 
been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  scientific  corps,  occa- 
sioned by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Gray,  who  remains  behind.  No 
other  resignation  has  taken  place  since  the  corps  were  first  ap- 
pointed, that  we  are  aware  of. 

Rafanesque''s  Botanical  Works. — Professor  Rafanesque  has 
published  several  works  on  botany,  the  two  last  of  which  are  the 
Flora  Telluriana,  or  synoptical  mantissa  of  two  thousand  new  or 
corrected  families,  genera  and  species  of  plants,  from  all  parts  of 
the  earth,  the  first  work  ever  published  in  America  upon  the 
botany  of  both  hemispheres;  and  the  JVcic  Flo7'a  and  Botany  of 
JSTorth  America.,  supplemental  to  all  Floras,  containing  the  gene- 
ra and  species  omitted  or  mistaken  by  Pursh,  Michaux,  Torrey, 
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Hooker,  Beck,  Elliot,  &c.,  [previous  to  the  new  Flora  of  Drs. 
Torrey  and  Gray,  above  noticed.]  Three  parts  of  the  latter 
have  been  published,  forming  half  a  volume  of  three  hundred 
pages,  octavo.  The  first  contains  the  introduction,  geography, 
lexicon  and  monographs;  the  second,  a  historical  sketch  and  neo- 
phyton  of  three  hundred  new  or  revived  species  of  herbaceous 
plants,  whereof  eighty-six  are  monocotyledenous;  the  third,  syl- 
van sketch  and  Sylva  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  new  or 
corrected  trees  or  shrubs.  There  are  several  complete  mono- 
graphs of  the  genera  Celtis,Jlf6rus,  >Spirse^a,  Hydrangea,  i/amam- 
elis,  Fdgus.,  Forestiera,  Ceanothus,  and  some  new  genera,  Nes- 
trona,  Cladastis,  Nudulis,  Zanthyosis.  Also,  monographs  of 
Lechea,  Amphicarpa,  Kuhnta,  Peltandra,  Eclipta,  Crotalaria, 
Capsella,  Baptisia,  Gerardm,  />is,  Tradescantia,  &c.  The 
parts  are  sold  by  the  author  at  one  dollar  each,  or  one  dollar  for 
the  six  parts  already  published.  Botanists  are  also  accommodat- 
ed with  the  work  in  exchange,  or  for  specimens  of  rare  plants. 
Subscriptions  are  also  received  for  the  parts  which  are  to  appear 
hereafter.      (Silliman^s  Journal.) 

Dicotyledonous,  Polypetalous,  Plants. 

Hanunculdcece. 
Clematis  florida  var.  h'lcolor  Lindl.,  noticed  at  p.  299,  and  in 
our  HI.,  p.  413,  as  C.  Sieboldt,  has  lately  flowered  at  Mr. 
Lowell's,  who  probably  possesses  the  only  plant  of  the  variety  in 
the  country.  We  are  informed  that  it  is  a  beautiful  plant,  and 
fully  equal  to  the  description  we  gave  of  it,  above  referred  to. 
Mr.  Buist,  of  Philadelphia,  we  believe,  imported  it. 

Loasucece. 

Loasa  lateritia.  At  p.  252  we  noticed  this  new  plant,  and 
commended  it  for  its  beauty.  It  is  now  figured  in  Paxton's 
Magazine  of  Botany.,  where  a  glowing  description  of  it  is  giv- 
en, with  a  highly  colored  figure  appended  thereto.  Mr.  Pax- 
ton  remarks,  "  that  a  more  interesting  and  valuable  plant  for  or- 
namenting the  trellises  of  the  flower  garden  or  green-house  we 
have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  figuring  for  some  time.  We  are  ac- 
customed to  regard  such  plants  as  good  and  worthy  of  notice  and 
cultivation,  which  are  of  elegant  habits, — produce  handsome  and 
showy  flowers, — are  disposed  to  blow  freely, — and  exhibit  their 
blossoms  to  advantage; — all  these  properties  reside  in  the  plant 
we  are  now  noticing  to  no  mean  extent;  and  when  we  add,  that  it 
may  be  propagated  with  great  facility,  and  cultivated  with  ex- 
treme ease,  we  should  think  that  no  other  recommendation  is  ne- 
cessary to  bring  it  speedily  into  extensive  notice,  and  obtain  for 
it  almost  universal  esteem." 

We  believe  it  is  not  yet  in  the  country,  unless  Mr.  Buist  pos- 
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sesses  it,  of  which  we  are  not  aware;  but,  as  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  will  be  speedily  introduced,  we  extract  some  hints  in  re- 
gard to  its  growth,  that  the  treatment  of  the  plants  may  be  par- 
tially known: — 

"  It  thrives  well  in  the  green-house  or  stove,  where  the  plants 
can  be  trained  to  a  circular  or  flat  trellis;  and  if  proper  attention 
be  paid  to  the  time  of  sowing  the  seeds,  it  will  produce  its  flow- 
ers in  the  autumnal  months,  and  then  will  continue  expanding  till 
the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  year. 

"  As  soon  as  the  flowering  season  terminates,  the  plant  throws 
out  new  shoots  from  the  axil  of  every  leaf,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that,  in  a  succeeding  season,  the  display  of  flowers  will 
be  much  greater:  it  will  probably  prove  a  biennial,  or  perhaps  a 
perennial  plant,  in  which  latter  case  it  would  doubtless  assume  a 
shrubby  habit,  but  we  are  not  prepared  to  state  which  of  them 
will  be  the  case. 

"  Propagation  may  be  carried  on  extensively,  either  by  cut- 
tings or  seeds,  the  latter  of  which  are  produced  in  great  abun- 
dance, ripen  freely,  and  readily  germinate.  It  delights  in  a  rich 
loamy  soil." 

The  stinging  property  which  we  attributed  to  this  species,  in 
connection  with  the  others,  appears  to  be  incorrect;  as  it  is 
stated  here  that  it  possesses  it  but  in  a  slight  degree. 

In  some  collections  it  is  called  L.  aurantiaca,  by  which  it  is 
well  known;  but  it  now  goes  under  the  name  first  mentioned. 

Lodsa  lateritia  has  gained  a  great  number  of  prizes  at  the  vari- 
ous exhibitions  around  London  the  present  season.    {Pax.  Mag. 
Bot.,  May.) 
Protedcece. 

TEI.O'PEA 

speciosissima  The  Warratali  plant.  A  green-house  plant ;  growing  e\x  or  eight  feet 
high;  with  red  flowers;  appearing  in  June  and  July;  a  native  of  New  South  Wales;  cul- 
tivated in  sandv  loam,  heath  mould  and  white  sand  ;  increased  hy  cuttings  and  layers. 
Pax.  Mas.  cf  Bot.,  Vol.  V.,  p.  73. 

Syn:  Emhdthriiini  speciosissimuni.     Bot.  J\lag.,  1128. 

This  is  the  plant  from  which  is  derived  the  name  warratah,  as 
applied  to  the  anemone-flowered  camellia,  and  some  other  plants. 
It  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  English  collections,  though  rarely  seen 
in  collections  at  the  present  time.  This  is  mainly  attributed  to 
carelessness  in  its  treatment  and  want  of  sufficient  attention  to  its 
constitution  and  habits.  Like  all  the  proteas  and  plants  from  New 
South  Wales  and  New  Holland,  it  requires  a  peculiar  mode  of 
treatment  to  flower  it  well,  which  applies  to  but  few  other  plants. 
Impatient  of  too  much  moisture  or  dryness,  they  immediately 
show  signs  of  ill  health  when  the  first  has  been  administered  too 
freely,  or  when,  by  neglect,  it  has  been  withheld  altogether  for 
any  length  of  time.  Want  of  care  in  potting,  and  a  poor  drain- 
age to  the  pot,  are,  also,  two  other  causes  which  tend  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  plants. 
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To  have  the  plants  do  well,  be  sure  to  allow  a  great  quantity 
of  potsherds  to  each  pot, — select  a  proper  soil, — place  the 
plants  in  a  very  airy  place  in  the  green-house, — and  water  only 
at  such  times  as  the  soil  really  needs  it,  and  not  indiscriminately 
or  at  regular  periods,  whether  the  plants  need  it  or  not.  Equal 
parts  of  sandy  loam  and  heath  mould,  with  a  good  proportion  of 
white  sand  and  gritstone,  well  incorporated,  are  the  chief  points 
to  be  attended  to  in  the  selection  of  the  compost.  Water  spar- 
ingly in  the  winter,  and  more  liberally  in  the  summer  season. 

The  Telopea  may  be  described  as  a  leafy  shrub,  growing  six 
or  more  feet  high,  with  obtuse  unequally  serrated  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  rich  crimson,  and  produced  in  a  terminal  head, 
quite  large,  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  five  or  six  in 
height,  resembling  almost  exactly  the  centre  of  the  flower  of  the 
warratah  camellia,  but  more  than  five  times  the  size.  They  have 
a  magnificent  appearance,  even  at  a  great  distance. 

The  same  treatment  suits  all  the  banksias,  and  indeed  most  of 
the  'Sew  Holland  plants.  Once  properly  grown  and  a  judicious 
soil  procured  them,  it  is  but  little  trouble  in  growing  them  to  a 
great  degree  of  success.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  this  noble 
plant  in  all  our  first-rate  green-house  collections,  where  it  would 
not  only  be  a  rarity,  but  a  plant  of  uncommon  splendor.  The 
easiest  mode  of  pro[)agation  is  by  the  suckers  which  spring  from 
the  roots,  which  should  be  laid  down  into  small  pots,  where 
they  will  soon  form  roots.  [Pax,  Mag.  Bot.,  May.) 
VortuldceK. 

Yortuldca  GilUesu — a  beautiful  little  plant,  and  yet  but  little 
known,  is  flowering  finely  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Lee,  at 
Brookline.  A  hot  and  dry  situation  seems  necessary  to  bring 
out  its  full  character.  A  plant  was  accidentally  placed  in  a  vase, 
which  was  removed  to  a  sunny  aspect.  The  plant  soon  began 
to  make  a  vigorous  growth,  and  within  a  week  or  two  from  twen- 
ty to  thirty  of  its  deep  roseate  flowers  began  to  open  at  the  same 
time,  forming,  and  presenting,  a  brilliant  appearance.  We  intend 
to  notice  this  plant  at  length,  some  future  lime. 

Dicotyledonous,  Monopetalous,  Plants. 
Schropularidcece. 

AJ^aKT.OW-IJt 
salicnri.-et6liH  LinM.   Willow-Zrarerf  Angeldnia.    A  green-house  orstnve  evergreen  perennial; 
ppiwinL' from  fiftepn  to  thirty  inches  high;  with  purplf^  flow  ri;  appeiiriiia  in  August;  a 
native !>(' CiracMs;  grown  ill  sandy  loaui  and  peat  mouldj  increased  by  cuttings.    Pax. 
Mng.  Bot.,  Vol.  v.,  p.  75. 

This  is  another  old  green-house  or  stove  plant,  introduced 
twenty  years  since  into  Britain,  "where,"  says  Mr.  Paxton,  "it 
is  almost  banished  from  our  stoves,  and  is  rarely  seen  or  met 
with,  except  in  the  collections  of  such  individuals  who  do  not 
participate  in  the  general  mania  for  new  plants,  but  value  them 
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only  as  they  are  more  or  less  intrinsically  interesting,  either  in 
general  appearance,  or  the  individual  or  united  beauty  of  their 
flowers." 

The  plant  grows  about  two  and  a  half  feet  high,  with  numerous 
branches,  terminated  with  an  abundance  of  flowers,  which,  from 
their  clustered  character,  have  the  appearance  of  dense  racemes. 
Leaves  opposite  sessile;  stems  four-cornered.  Its  native  habi- 
tation is  on  dry  rocks,  many  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea:  the  pots  should  therefore  be  well  drained,  and  a  few  pieces 
of  gritstone  added  to  the  compost.  It  should  be  set  in  an  airy 
part  of  the  green-house  or  stove,  watered  freely  in  the  summer 
months,  but  should  be  kept  perfectly  dormant  through  the  win- 
ter, and,  consequently,  water  should  only  be  given  in  such  quan- 
tities as  will  keep  it  from  drying  up,  until  the  season  arrives  for 
exciting  it  to  make  a  new  growth.  Increased  by  cuttings  in 
pure  sand.      (Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  May.) 

MONOCOTYLEDONOUS    PlANTS. 

Orchiddcece. 

*  Sarcochllus  parvijlorus. — "A  small-flowered  epiphyte,  from 
New  Holland.  It  has  no  claim  to  beauty,  but  is  interesting  as  a 
second  species  of  the  genus."  The  flowers  are  green,  with  a 
few  spots  of  dull  purple  in  the  sepals.      [Bot.  Reg.^  May.) 

*  Cirrhopetalum  ccespitosum.  A  little  epiphyte  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  imported  by  him  from  the 
East  Indies.  It  has  small,  pale,  yellow  ochre-colored  flowers, 
but  without  any  thing  very  striking  about  them.  Flowers  in 
April.      (Bot.  Reg.,  May.) 

*  Octomeria  gracilis  Loddiges  Mss.  A  species,  with  incon- 
spicuous flowers,  like  the  O.  Baueri.  Received  by  Messrs. 
Loddiges  from  Rio  Janeiro.      (Bot.  Reg.,  INIay.) 

*  Onc'idixim  tetrapetalwn  Lindl.  A  beautiful  little  species, 
the  flowers  being  the  smallest  in  the  genus.  "  The  labellum  is 
a  pure  dead  alabaster  white,  except  at  its  base,  where  it  is  cov- 
ered with  yellow  and  brown  tubercles.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  gaily  barred  and  spotted  with  brown,  while  the  column  has 
two  large  pink-spotted  spreading  wings.  Jacquin  describes  the 
species  as  having  a  flowering  scape  two  feet  high;  that  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Horticultural  Garden  was  scarcely  more  than  six 
inches  high,  for  the  plant,  though  healthy,  was  weak  and  had  suf- 
fered from' its  voyage."  It  was  imported  from  Jamaica  by  John 
Henry  Lance,  Esq.      (Bot.  Reg.,  May.) 

*  Cymbidium  virescens.  This  is  a  native  of  Japan,  from 
whence  it  was  brought  to  Europe  by  Dr.  Van  Siebold.  It  has 
greenish  sepals  and  petals,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  a 
pale  yellow  lip  slightly  blotched  with  dull  red.  It  may  probably 
prove  to  be  a  green-house  species.      (Bot.  Reg.,  May.) 

*  ChcBndnthe  Barken   Lindl.     A  singular  plant,  remarkable 
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for  the  obliquity  of  its  flowers.  "  Tn  the  first  place,  the  lateral 
sepals  are  lengthened  into  a  bag,  wiiich  hangs  down  over  the  ova- 
ry; the  petals  are  stretched  out  at  the  base  to  adapt  themselves 
to  this;  further,  the  labellum  is  connate  with  the  column  for 
nearly  all  its  length,  the  latter  being  lengthened  so  as  to  fill  up 
the  bag  of  the  sepals."  The  genus  is  nearly  allied  to  jXoty^lia, 
in  natural  affinity.  Imported  from  Para  by  George  Barker, 
Esq.,  in  honor  of  whom  it  is  named.      (Bot.  Reg.^  May.) 

*  Masdevallia  infrdcta  Lindl.  A  curious  plant,  with  "pale, 
whitish-yellow  flowers,  slightly  tinged  with  pink  and  yellow 
cirrhi."  It  is  an  abundant  flowerer.  Its  geographical  distribu- 
tion is  quite  extensive.  M.  Descourtilz  found  it  in  the  cold 
wooded  mountains  which  separate  Canta  Gallo  from  the  province 
of  Rio  Janeiro.  Sir.  W.  Hooker  received  it  from  the  Oregon 
niouniains;  and  Dr.  Lindley  has  found  it  in  a  collection  of  dried 
plants  collected  near  Rio  Janeiro.  Messrs.  Loddiges  imported 
it  from  Brazil,  and  it  flowered  in  their  collection  last  spring. 
{Bot.  Reg.,  May.) 
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Woodland.,  Brookline,  Dr.  Howard. — Aug.  2\st.  Since 
the  early  part  of  the  season  of  1837  we  have  not  visited  this  fine 
place.  At  that  time  we  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  only  the 
in-door  improvements,  as  it  was  at  mid-winter  of  that  cold  season; 
and  we  deferred,  therefore,  any  remarks  other  than  those  we  then 
submitted  to  our  readers,  until  we  could  have  the  pleasure  of 
looking  leisurely  through  the  grounds  at  a  more  convenient  time. 
The  location  of  the  grounds  is  very  good.  A  great  uneven- 
ness  of  surface,  with  portions  of  it  finely  wooded,  and  a  fertile 
spot  devoted  to  the  garden,  renders  it  an  exceedingly  picturesque 
and  very  desirable  residence.  Jamaica  Pond,  distant  less  than 
half  a  mile,  is  seen  from  the  mansion,  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, from  the  highest  part  of  the  grounds,  is  brought  into  the  scene. 
Though  less  elevated  than  many  other  residences,  the  masses  of 
wood  and  their  disposition  upon  the  uneven  surface,  form  a  rich 
view  which  seems  to  render  it  less  dependant  upon  surrounding 
objects  than  is  usual  in  such  places.  But  our  object  now  is  to 
note  down  some  of  the  improvements  upon  the  grounds,  rather 
than  to  describe  its  peculiar  beauties.     We  need  only  remark, 
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that  it  is  capable  of  being  made  one  of  the  most  beautiful  residen- 
ces in  the  neighborhood. 

When  we  were  here  before,  the  green-house  had  just  been 
erected,  and  the  vines  planted  out  in  the  border.  Very  few  plants 
had  been  added  to  the  coUection  of  green-house  plants,  which  now 
contains  a  good  variety  of  roses,  geraniums,  cactuses,  &c.  &c. 
Mr.  Irish  still  has  the  management  of  the  place,  and  the  plants, 
so  far  as  their  health  and  appearance  could  be  judged  at  this  sea- 
son, gave  evidence  that  he  understands  his  business. 

Passing  first  into  the  green-house,  Dr.  Howard  pointed  out  to 
us  the  Miller  Burgundy  vine,  some  notice  of  which,  its  fruiting 
&c.,  will  be  found  in  a  previous  page.  We  were  certainly  as- 
tonished at  its  prolific  character  and  general  appearance,  so  al- 
tered from  its  aspect  when  growing  in  the  open  border.  The 
vine  was  covered  with  numerous  clusters  well  colored,  to  a  jet 
black,  although  many  had  been  cut  from  it.  We  tasted  it,  and 
found  it  highly  vinous  and  sweet,  and  equal  even  to  that  old 
favorite  the  black  Hamburg.  Some  cultivators  having  doubt- 
ed the  identity  of  this  variety.  Dr.  Howard  sent  Mr.  Lowell  a 
few  clusters  for  inspection.  From  the  aspect  of  the  grapes  he 
could  hardly  believe  them  to  be  the  Miller  Burgundy,  a  grape  he 
had  been  well  acquainted  with  for  twenty  years;  but  upon  tasting 
it  the  true  flavor  was  perceptible,  and  he  pronounced  it  a  very 
superior  grape.  He  had  thrown  it  out  of  his  collection  some 
years  since,  never  having  tried  it  only  in  the  open  air,  where  its 
produce  was  not  worth  naming.  As  a  forcing  variety,  however, 
he  considers  it,  beyond  doubt,  very  valuable.  We  should  by- 
no  means  recommend  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  black  Hamburg, 
but  one  or  more  vines  should  find  a  place  in  every  forcing  house. 
The  black  Hamburg  and  sweetwater  were  both  exceedingly  hand- 
some, particularly  the  former,  of  which  we  saw  some  remarka- 
bly large  clusters  with  enormous  berries,  which  is  attributable  to 
severe  thinning.  Considering  that  the  vines  are  only  three  years 
old,  there  is  a  great  crop. 

In  the  garden,  which  consists  of  about  two  acres,  with  a  sur- 
rounding main  walk,  the  borders  looked  very  well,  notwithstand- 
ing the  dry  weather.  Some  of  the  finest  asters  we  have  seen 
this  season,  we  noticed  here.  The  same  insect  which  has  rav- 
aged the  dahlias,  has  made  sad  havoc  among  the  asters  in  many 
gardens,  and  the  general  bloom  promises  but  poorly.  The  dahlias, 
which  were  here  trained  to  the  fence,  mostly  on  the  northern  and 
western  borders  of  the  garden,  have  also  done  remarkably  well  for 
the  season,  and  some  very  good  blooms  were  open;  numerous  pe- 
tunias, stocks,  &:c.,  in  the  border  were  making  a  fine  display. 
Sanguinia  roses,  turned  into  the  border  in  the  spring,  were  now, 
and  had  been  through  all  the  summer,  covered  with  flowers;  this 
old  variety  is  invaluable  for  this  purpose. 
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The  warm  and  dry  summer,  though  unfavorable  to  some  plants, 
has  been  highly  conducive  to  the  growth  of  vines  of  all  kinds; 
and  probably  such  crops  of  cucumbers,  melons,  squashes,  &.c., 
were  never  before  seen  in  the  country.  Here  we  found  some 
excellent  melons,  one  in  particular,  called  the  Napoleon,  which 
we  think  a  richer  variety  than  we  ever  tasted.  It  is  a  green- 
fleshed  melon,  very  slightly  netted,  without  ribs  and  of  an  oval 
form,  weighing,  when  a  fair  specimen,  we  should  judge,  about  three 
pounds.  Mr.  Irish  received  the  seed  from  England  two  years 
since.  Another  variety  we  saw,  the  seeds  of  which  were  brought 
from  Smyrna  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pierpont,  two  or  three  years  since. 
In  the  fall  of  1836  it  nearly  perfected  a  fruit;  last  year  none  came 
to  a  full  growth;  but  this  season  there  is  every  hope  of  its  matur- 
ing in  perfection.  It  is  nearly  round  in  form,  and  quite  smooth. 
It  is  also  a  very  shy  bearer.  A  long  bed  of  the  autumnal  mar- 
row squash  was  in  great  perfection;  this  variety  is  very  generally 
grown  this  season.  Two  beds  of  salsify,  a  vegetable  too  little 
known,  we  noticed  of  fine  size,  and  also  four  fine  rows  of  Bailey's 
red  and  white  giant  celery,  another  vegetable  just  finding  its  way 
into  cultivation.  Salsify  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  our  market,  and 
so  little  is  it  known,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  demand  for  it. 
The  whole  garden  we  found  in  good  order. 

We  hope  Dr.  Howard  wil>  erect  another  house  for  plants,  and 
devote  the  present  one  wholly  to  grapes.  Possessing  ample 
means,  and  with  a  taste  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  a  fine  col- 
lection of  green-house  plants,  we  should  like  lo  see  such  a  struc- 
ture added  to  his  garden.  It  would  afford  a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure; and  his  example  would  tend  to  induce  others  to  erect  simi- 
lar houses.  Such  a  beautiful  residence  should  not  be  without  a 
green-house  well  stocked  with  the  choicest  varieties  of  plants. 

Charhstovm  Vineyard,  JMessrs.  JMason. — We  made  a  short 
call  at  this  place  in  the  early  part  of  August.  The  garden  is  not 
in  so  good  order  as  we  have  usually  found  it:  this  has,  however, 
in  a  degree,  been  owing  to  the  sickness  of  Mr.  Mason,  sen., 
who  has  been  confined  to  his  room  all  the  early  part  of  the  sea- 
son, and  has  just  gained  sufficient  strength  to  enable  him  to  walk 
about,  and  see  to  the  work  which  is  usuallv  done.  The  Messrs. 
Mason  have  taken  a  piece  of  ground  at  East  Boston,  which  they 
occupy  as  a  vegetable  garden,  partly  with  a  view  of  supplying  the 
Maverick  house  with  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits.  The  constant 
attention  of  young  Mr.  Mason  to  this  garden  has  not  enabled  him 
to  give  the  time  heretofore  allowed  to  the  vineyard,  and  under 
whose  labors  we  always  found  it  in  fine  condition. 

The  numerous  houses  here  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
grape,  are  producing  a  very  excellent  crop.  In  the  longest  one, 
which  runs  nearly  the  width  of  the  garden,  on  the  upper  part  of 
it,  there   is  a  very  heavy  crop,  just  beginning  to  color.     Both 
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this  house  and  all  the  others,  except  the  old  green-house,  are 
merely  cold-houses,  so  called,  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
having  no  furnaces  or  flues  for  forcing.  On  the  back  wall  some 
fine  nectarines  and  Royal  George  peaches  were  just  ripening. 
From  some  cause,  unknown  to  Mr.  Mason,  the  grapes  in  each  of 
the  ranges  are  not  so  forward  as  they  were  last  year,  notwith- 
standing the  hot  and  dry  summer.  This,  however,  we  infer,  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  very  cool  and  backward  weather  of  the 
months  of  March  and  April,  which  kept  back  the  vines  from 
starling  for  some  days;  and  the  subsequent  warm  summer  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  gain  what  they  lost.  It  will  be 
a  loss  of  some  amount  to  the  Messrs.  Mason,  as  grapes  now  find 
a  ready  sale,  and  produce  considerably  more  than  they  will  a 
month  hence.  The  wood  for  another  season  has  perfected  itself 
already,  and  is  vigorous  and  strong. 

In  the  old  green-house  there  is  scarcely  a  cluster  of  grapes  on 
the  vines.  This  is  mainly  owing  to  the  construction  of  the  bor- 
der and  the  planting  of  the  vines.  When  they  first  came  into 
bearing,  and  for  a  few  successive  seasons,  a  good  crop  was  cut: 
but  for  the  past  two  years  it  has  been  failing,  till  the  vines  have 
ceased  to  produce  any  fruit.  When  the  house  was  first  erected, 
a  narrow  border  was  made,  about  eight  feet  wide,  very  rich 
and  well  prepared.  In  this  the  vines  were  planted,  and  made 
beautiful  wood.  It  was  the  intention  to  prepare  the  remainder  of 
the  border,  which  was  to  extend  at  least  fifteen  feet,  in  the  same 
manner;  but  it  was  not  done,  and  the  border  was  filled  up  with 
fresh  loam  from  the  garden,  without  being  enriched  at  all.  The 
consequence  of  such  neglect  is,  the  total  failure  of  the  crop.  The 
roots  have  struck  down  deep  after  nourishment,  not  finding  it  near 
the  surface,  until  they  have  proceeded  so  far  as  to  be  entirely  be- 
yond the  action  of  the  air,  (a  great  promoter  of  vegetation,)  and 
the  vines  have  ceased  to  flourish  with  their  former  vigor.  Too 
much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  the  proper  preparation  of  the 
border  in  all  cases.  Mr.  Mason  intends  now  to  take  up  the 
vines,  trench,  enrich  and  prepare  the  border,  and  plant  out  some 
young  and  healthy  vines. 

The  green-house  plants  are  standing  about  in  various  places, 
and  the  only  thing  we  saw  remarkable  was  an  -Erica,  called  E. 
blanda,  in  full  bloom,  and  very  pretty.  The  blossoms  are  tubu- 
lar, about  an  inch  long,  of  a  pale  rose,  and  clustered  together  in 
apparent  whorls.  It  has  somewhat  the  character  of  E.  colorans, 
but  we  think  it  difterent.  The  geraniums  we  found  all  potted, 
and  doing  well.  Of  Azalea  indica,  indica  phoenicea,  and  led- 
ifolia,  there  is  a  very  fine  stock. 

The  dahlias  are  sufiering,  as  they  are  every  where,  from  the 
long  continued  drought  and  the  insects,  and  they  do  not  promise 
an  over-abundance  of  blossoms.     Very  few  plants  enrich  the  bor- 
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ders  this  year,  from  the  circumstances  which  we  just  named.  A 
little  patch  of  Ferbena  nuiltifida,  which  had  spread  its  recumbent 
branches  over  a  yard  square,  was  very  showy  from  the  profusion 
of  its  neat,  pale  purple  blossoms.  It  is  the  first  time  we  have 
ever  seen  it  in  perfection. 

The  strawberries,  the  raspberries,  and  the  fruit  trees  general- 
ly, have  suffered  much  from  the  dry  summer. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Johnson''s  garden. — Mr.  Johnson  is  too  well  known 
among  both  horticulturists  and  florists,  to  need  an  introduction 
from  us  at  this  time.  The  great  crops  of  plums  which  he  has 
produced  in  his  garden,  for  some  years,  have  made  his  name  fa- 
miliar to  the  former;  and  the  choice  collection  of  green-house 
plants  which  he  once  possessed,  and  the  neat  mode  in  which  they 
were  cultivated,  made  him  acquainted  with  the  latter.  We  can 
recollect  when  we  first  visited  Mr.  Johnson's  garden,  at  least  ten 
years  ago,  since  which  time  we  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing it,  when  he  cultivated  the  largest  amateur  collection  of  ca- 
mellias that  was  known  about  Boston.  A  short  time  after  this, 
we  believe  he  sold  out  his  green-house  plants,  and,  being  away 
from  home  a  greater  portion  of  the  time,  the  collection  has  never 
been  renewed.  His  garden  contains,  however,  at  this  time, 
among  other  things,  a  choice  collection  of  China  and  Noisette 
roses,  and  a  fine  variety  of  carnations. 

The  greatest  treat  we  have  enjoyed  for  some  time,  was  the  in- 
spection of  a  Bolmar  Washington  plum  tree  in  full  bearing.  This 
most  superb  variety  has  been  hesitatingly  planted  by  some  culti- 
vators, on  account  of  its  shy  bearing;  but  a  look  at  IMr.  Johnson's 
tree  would  banish  all  such  ideas  forever.  It  is  literally  loaded 
with  fruit,  no  less  than  seventeen  or  eighteen  plums  being  clus- 
tered together  on  a  terminal  branch,  not  more  than  fifteen  or  eigh- 
teen inches  in  length,  each  plum  larger  than  an  egg.  Mr.  John- 
son was  unfortunately  from  home  when  we  called,  or  we  should 
have  asked  him  the  precise  age  of  this  tree;  it  is,  however,  up- 
wards of  twelve  years  old.  The  trees  do  not  bear  young,  or  at 
least  they  do  not  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  But  as  soon  as  they 
acquire  some  size,  they  are  undoubtedly,  if  this  can  be  consider- 
ed a  fair  specimen,  the  most  abundant  bearer  in  the  whole  cata- 
logue of  this  delicious  fruit.  The  white  gage,  standing  close  by, 
has  produced  above  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  plums,  for  several  suc- 
cessive seasons.  The  sweetvvater  grapes  in  the  open  air  here, 
are  ripening  a  heavy  crop;  and  in  the  house  formerly  devoted  to 
plants,  the  vines  were  loaded. 

Our  readers  have  probably  noticed  that  Mr.  Johnson  gained 
the  prize  for  the  best  China  roses,  at  a  late  exhibition  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  He  has  a  fine  collection, 
and  well  grown.  We  noticed  only  eight  or  ten  dahlias  in  the 
garden.     Mr.  Johnson  preserves  every  thing  in  the  nicest  order. 
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Mr.  Sweetser''s  Garden.,  Cambridgeport. — There  are  but  few 
gardens  that  ofler  a  great  display  of  flowers  this  dry  season, 
and,  consequently,  we  found  this,  as  well  as  others  we  have  visit- 
ed, quite  destitute.  The  dahlias  suffer  in  common  with  those  of 
all  other  gardens,  and,  from  appearances,  there  will  be  a  very  spar- 
ing bloom.  Some  few  flowers  were  open,  among  others  Brown's 
Quilled  perfection,  a  very  pretty  variety,  though  the  specimen  was 
not  perfect.  Mr.  Svveetser  has  one  of  the  most  choice  collec- 
tions, and  we  yet  hope  that  many  of  the  plants  will  bloom  in  tol- 
erable perfection,  though  it  is  too  late  to  expect  any  thing  like 
the  profusion  of  flowers  of  last  year,  let  them  do  ever  so  well. 
We  found  that  pretty  climber,  Lophospermum  scandens,  in 
bloom;  we  wonder  it  is  not  more  extensively  grown.  Some  bulbs 
of  Gladiolus  natalensis  had  thrown  up  five  spikes  of  flowers, 
nearly  five  feet  high. 

The  camellias  have  budded  well,  and  promise  a  fine  bloom; 
and  the  extensive  collection  of  cactuses,  echinocactuses,  &.C., 
are  in  fine  health,  and  many  of  the  plants  have  made  remarkable 
growths.  Mr.  Svveetser  has  promised  us  a  list  of  all  the  species 
and  varieties  in  his  collection,  which  we  shall  endeavor  to  find 
room  for  in  our  next  number.  The  garden  is  in  better  order 
than  we  have  ever  seen  it. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LNTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I,     General  Notices. 

Pubescence  of  the  Plane  tree. — Mr.  Morren  has  made  some  curious  re- 
marks respecting  the  downy  pubescence  which  coats  the  youn^  leaves 
and  branches  of  plane  trees.  This  down  is  formed  of  delicate  branched 
spiculre,  which,  like  the  alimentary  organs,  composing  the  chidismus, 
and  other  parts  of  many  plants,  consists  mainly  of  silica,  and  may,  con- 
sequently, be  likened  to  extremely  minute  glass  needles.  In  the  spring 
of  the  year,  more  especially,  this  down  readily  falls  ofl',  and,  being  waft- 
ed about  by  the  air,  is  rendered  noxious  to  gardeners  who  may  chance 
to  be  engaged  in  their  occupations  in  the  neighiiorhood  of  these  trees. 
Entering  at  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  these  spicidic  insinuate  themselves 
into  the  more  delicate  parts  about  the  base  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
and  produce  considerable  irritation  and  inflammation  there.  It  seems 
advisable  that  these  trees  should  never  be  planted  in  the  neighborhood 
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of  hospitals,  or  wherever  invalids  are  in  the  habit  of  walking. — Month- 
ly Caleridar. 

A  permanent  Tally  for  Plants. — The  foUowing  tally  is  used  in  Mel- 
l)ury  gardens,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  in  Dorsetshire.  Plates 
are  cut  out  of  sheet  lead,  two  and  one-fourth  inches  long,  and  three  and 
one-fourth  inches  broad;  and  on  these  the  name  is  stamped,  letter  by 
letter,  with  steel  types.  The  plate  of  lead  is  next  soldered  to  one  end 
of  a  piece  of  iron  wire;  after  which  the  tally  receives  two  other  coats 
of  dark  lead-colored  paint;  and,  lastly,  a  coat  of  white  paint  is  put  over 
the  lettered  side,  taking  care  it  does  not  get  into  the  letters.  Before  the 
tally  is  inserted  in  the  ground,  the  upper  part  of  the  shank  is  bent  a  lit- 
tle to  one  side,  the  better  to  show  tiie  name  to  an  eye  which  is  near  it, 
and  considerably  above  its  level.  The  lead  should  be  about  one-tenth 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  the  iron  wire  not  less  than  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  The  plumber  will  furnish  the  lead,  cut  into  plates  of 
the  proper  size,  and  he  will  solder  them  on  after  they  are  stamped  to 
the  shanks.  The  shanks  cut  into  the  proper  length,  and  also  the  steel 
stamp  for  stamping  the  letters,  may  be  procured  of  the  ironmonger,  and 
the  letters  can  be  stamped  on,  and  the  whole  tally  painted  by  the  gar- 
dener, during  weather  when  he  cannot  work  out  of  doors.  To  insure 
correct  spelling,  the  person  stamping  the  names  should  have  a  printed 
catalosrue  before  him,  [perhaps  it  would  be  safer  to  take  Loudon's  Hor- 
tus  Britannicus  for  a  guide. — Ed.]  as  the  error  of  a  sinijle  letter  will 
render  the  whole  of  the  labor  bestowed  on  the  plate  quite  useless.  Tal- 
lies of  this  sort  will  last  a  life-time;  when  stuck  in  the  ground  they  are 
just  conspicuous  enough  to  be  read  easil}^,  and  not  so  much  so  as  to  at- 
tract more  attention  than  the  plants  against  which  they  are  placed;  and, 
from  the  smallness  of  the  shank,  it  is  neither  conspicuous  to  the  eye  nor 
injurious  to  the  roots. — James  Eaton.  [We  can  confirm  from  experi- 
ence all  that  is  said  in  favor  of  stamped  tallies,  having  had  several  hun- 
dred of  them  in  use  at  Bayswater,  for  the  last  twelve  years.  Some,  like 
Mr.  Eaton's,  with  shanks,  for  plants  in  a  free  soil,  and  others,  on  strips 
of  sheet  lead  four  inches  long,  five-eiffhths  of  an  inch  broad  at  one  end, 
and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  broad  at  the  other,  for  plants  in  pots.  We 
have  also  used  what  may  be  called  an  invisible  number  for  plants  in  the 
open  air,  which  is  a  circular  plate  of  lead,  about  the  size  of  a  waistcoat 
button,  or  larger  if  necessary,  on  which  the  number  is  stamped;  and  the 
plate  or  button  is  afterward  soldered  to  the  end  of  a  piece  of  one-eighth 
inch  iron  wire,  so  as  to  resemble  the  head  to  a  nail.  Such  a  number, 
stuck  in  near  the  crown  of  an  herbaceous  j)]ant,  will  be  so  concealed  by 
its  leaves,  as  not  to  be  seen  till  it  is  sought  for;  and  thus,  while  it  affords 
the  means  of  ascertaining  with  certainty  the  name  of  a  plant  when  re- 
quired, it  does  not  intrude  that  name  upon  those  who  already  know  it, 
or  care  little  about  it.  Before  being  stuck  in  the  ground,  the  tally  should 
receive  two  or  three  coats  of  lead-colored  paint;  or  the  head  or  leaden 
part  may  be  painted  w  ith  common  paint,  and  the  iron  shank  with  anti- 
corrosive  paint,  or  heated,  and  afterwards  washed  over  with  gas  tar. — 
{Cond.  of  Card.  Mag.) 


Art.  II.     Foreign  Notices. 
ENGLAND. 


Forcing  Roses. — The  West  London  Gardener's  Association  for  Mu- 
tual Instruction  held  a  meeting  Oct.  SOth,  1837,  before  which  an  essay 
VOL.  IV. — NO.  IX.  44 
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was  read  by  Mr.  Judil,  on  the  forcing  of  roses,  from  which  we  make 
the  following  extracts: 

Mr.  Juilfl  divides  them  into  two  classes,  China  and  noisette,  and  moss 
and  Provins  roses.  China  and  noisette  roses  he  cuts  down  at  the  end  of 
September;  shakes  most  of  the  soil  from  the  root;  re-pots  them  in  fresh 
compost,  consisting  of  equal  propoJtions  of  peat  earth,  leaf  mould  and 
good  loam,  with  a  portion  of  sand  and  a  little  soot;  and  places  them  in 
a  cold  pit  till  the  beginning  of  November,  when  he  removes  them  to  one 
having  the  command  of  fire  heat;  gives  them  a  temperature  of  from  55° 
to  65^;  waters  in  the  afternoon;  syringes  after  a  sunny  day,  being  care- 
ful not  to  allow  the  plant  to  be  long  damp,  as  it  renders  them  liable  to 
mildew.  These  will  flower  in  the  end  of  January;  and,  hardened  off, 
will  flower  in  the  green-house  till  May.  A  second  stock,  put  in  in  Jan- 
uary, will  flower  from  May  to  August;  those  put  in  in  the  green-house 
in  January,  cut  down  and  re-potted  in  May,  will  flower  in  August;  take 
the  place  of  those  put  in  the  conservatory  in  May,  which,  now  cut 
down,  (October,)  will  be  ready  for  forcing  in  November.  Mr.  Judd  at- 
taches great  importance  to  watering  and  syringing  in  the  afternoon; 
contending  that  doing  it  in  the  morning  takes  oft' that  fine  dew,  so  bene- 
ficial to  the  plant,  which,  no  doubt,  containing  a  portion  of  gaseous  mat- 
tor,  becomes  absorbed  by  the  leaves  when  the  sun  shines  upon  them. 

For  forcing  moss  roses,  Mr.  Judd  recommends  two-years-old  layers; 
and  for  Provins,  good  suckers  or  plants,  taken  up  and  potted  in  the 
month  of  September,  into  a  compost,  consisting  of  two-thirds  good 
loam,  and  one-third  rotten  cow  dung  with  a  portion  of  sand  and  soot. 
He  then  places  them,  in  October,  in  a  frame  or  pit,  with  a  sweet  bottom 
heat  of  from  90'^  to  100^,  and  an  atmospheric  temperature  of  from  50^  to 
55°,  increasing  it  gradually  to  65^,  and  they  will  flower  in  January, 
when  a  second  stock  commenced  with  w  ild  flowers  in  April.  When 
they  have  done  flowering,  they  must  be  hardened  off"  before  exposure; 
planted  out,  or  well  supplied  with  water  in  their  pots,  so  as  to  have 
the  buds  well  perfected;  to  effect  which,  the  first  stock  should  be  prun- 
ed in  August.  He  also  recommends  having  moss  and  Provins  roses  es- 
tablished in  pots,  and  laid  down  eveiy  season,  applying  the  heat  by 
dung  linings.  For  the  destruction  of  the  aphis,  he  recommends  tobacco 
sinoke;  for  destroying  grubs,  pinching  off" by  hand;  and  for  eradicating 
mildew,  sprinkling  with  flour  of  sulphur. 

A  discussion  arose  between  the  members  upon  this  article,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  is  as  follows: — 

Mr.  Fish  considered  that,  by  the  method  proposed,  China  roses  might 
be  kept  flowering  all  the  year.  He  agreed  in  the  propriety  of  watering 
in  the  evening,  but  did  not  see  the  justice  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  it. 
The  existence  of  moisture  on  the  surface,  and  the  drops  hanging  on  the 
accuminated  points  of  the  leaves  in  the  morning,  were  a  sign  of  health, 
and  an  evidence  that  the  plants  required  no  syringing  at  any  time; 
but  he  had  seen  no  prejudicial  effects  from  syringing  at  any  time,  pro- 
vided the  glass  over  the  plants  was  good  and  free  from  spots.  He  did 
not  think  any  evidence  had  deen  adduced  to  show  that  the  moisture  on 
the  leaves,  when  not  a  secretion,  consisted  of  a  gaseous  matter,  except 
the  constituents  of  water;  or  that  the  moisture  was  absorbed  into  the 
system  by  any  agency  of  the  sun-beams,  and  not  rather  evai)orated  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house.  He  mentioned  that  beautiful  edgings  to 
flower-borders  might  be  made  by  China  roses  tied  down  to  a  low  trellis. 
He  agreed  that,  by  the  system  of  forcing  roses  at  once,  instead  of  having 
the  plants  previously  prepared,  roses  would  be  got,  but  doubted  much 
if  with  equal  success;  and  that,  as  ])hysiology  had  been  introduced,  he 
could  not  place  the  one  system  on  an  equality  with  the  other,  if  he  took 
the  principles  of  that  science  for  his  guide. 
Mr.  Caie  drew  a  distinction  between  China  and  noisette  roses,  show- 
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ing  how  the  former  ought  to  be  pruned  freqiientlj'',  while  the  latter 
should  be  very  little  pruned;  and  mentioned  how,  by  twisting  the  long 
shoots  together,  a  continuous  succession  of  flowers  was  obtained  from 
the  same  shoot.  He  detailed  a  method  of  growing  inoss  and  Provins 
roses,  by  obtaining  plants  with  good  shoots,  and  laying  these  shoots 
round  the  sides  of  the  pots  when  there  was  quite  a  mass  produced  of 
shoots  and  flowers.  He  approved  of  syringing  in  tiie  afternoon;  was 
confident  that  the  leaves  ahsorl)ed  a  great  deal  of  moisture,  which  he 
considered  necessary  to  the  health  and  vitality  of  the  plant. 

Mr.  Russell  could  not  see  how  roses,  taken  up  and  forced  at  once, 
though  sometimes  successful,  would  always  be  as  certain  as  those  potted 
oft' for  a  twelve-month  and  properly  managed;  he  wished  to  know  wheth- 
er the  recommending  such  a  system  was  the  result  of  successful  prac- 
tice; and  illustrated  his  remarks  by  making  a  comparison  between  the 
vegetable  and  animal  world,  and  showing  that,  where  two  men  had  to 
run  a  long  race,  the  one  who  had  been  best  prepared  by  previous  exer- 
cise, would  be  likely  to  secure  the  2irize,and  suffer  least  from  the  exces- 
sive exertion. 

Mr.  Stormont  did  not  comprehend  what  sort  of  pits  would  do  for  the 
forcing  of  noisette  roses,  if  they  were  never  pruned.  Mr.  Adams  show- 
ed that  taking  up  roses,  and  forcing  them  inunediately,  was  contrary  to 
nature;  that  allowing  the  top  temperature  to  rise  before  the  roots  were 
made,  destroyed  the  success  of  the  whole  undertaking;  that  syringing 
might  be  done  at  any  time,  and  was  very  beneficial  to  a  sickly  plant, 
even  when  the  sun  shone;  and  that  he  considered  the  moisture  on  the 
leaves  to  be  chiefly  evaporated,  and  not  absorbed.  Mr.  Judd  stated 
that  the  remarks  he  had  made  were  the  result  of  practice  and  observa- 
tion combined. 

Mr.  Ayres  showed  that  there  was  no  analogy  between  the  new  system 
of  forcing  roses  and  the  coiling  of  the  vine,  as  the  nature  of  the  roots  in 
the  two  cases  was  different;  that  the  talk  about  the  new  system  being 
troublesome  was  nonsense;  that  it  had  answered  when  the  other  system 
had  failed;  and  that,  in  reality,  little  more  was  necessary  than  plunging 
them  in  the  hot-bed,  flowering  them,  planting  them  out  into  the  border, 
pruning  them  and  taking  them  up  again,  and  potting  when  wanted. — 
Gard.  Mag.  [Our  own  ideas  on  Mr.  Judd's  essay  are,  that,  so  far  as  his 
practice  applies  to  China  and  noisette  roses,  it  is  very  good;  but  his 
mode  of  treating  moss  and  Provins  I'oses  we  do  not  believe  will  be  so 
successful,  as  by  spring  plants  well  established  in  pots. — Ed.] 

Pansies  exhibited  at  Egyptian  Hall,  by  Mr.  Rogers,  florist. — May 
2,  1838.  Enterprise,  Master[)iece,  Hecuba,  Lord  Glammas,  Prospero, 
Nonpareil,  Incomparable,  Cicero,  Royal  Lilac,  Beauty  of  Tottenham, 
Lady  Blessington,  Corinna,  Desdemona  superba,  Immutabilis,  Donna 
Maria,  High  Admiral,  Purpurea  perfecta,  Frogmore  Beauty,  Colum- 
bine, Nabob,  Queen  Victoria,  Purpurea  elegans,  Achilles  su{)erb,  Goli- 
ah.  Queen  of  Scots,  John  Bull,  Wild's  Defiance,  King's  Alfred,  Bac- 
chus, Wallace,  Shakspearc,  Comus,  Royal  purjile,  Aurora,  Minerva, 
Moinus,  Somnus,  Cecilia,  Samson,  King,  Josephus,  Homer,  Flora, 
(Rogers's)  Hollis's  Flora,  Mountjoy's  Flora,  Cupid,  Jim  Crow  (.?)  Bat- 
tersea  Beauty,  Politer,  Emma,  Incomparable  Vesta,  Romeo,  Lilac  Per- 
fection, Expression,  Fair  Rosamond,  King  of  Oude,  Pizarro,  Paragon, 
Blucher,  Apollo,  Susannah,  Prince  Eugene,  Crocea  superba,  Hounsley 
Hero,  Rainbow,  Pensillatum,  Lady  Peel,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  Richardson's  Adelaide,  Claude,  Caravan,  Gem, 
Emperor,  Diomede,  Brutus's  Scots  Helen,  Countess  of  Bridgewater, 
Countess  of  Verulum,  Cato,  Andromache,  Enchantress,  Matchless,  Po- 
mona, Superba,  Radical,  Jack,  Atropurpurea,  Beauty  of  Esling,  Crom- 
well, Chimpanzee,'-(?),  Coronet,  Horace,  laxiflora,  Nimrod,  Beauty  of 
Dalston,  Paris,  Theresa,  Glaucus,  Battersea,  Hero,  Dean  superba. 
(^Gard.  Mag.) 
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Royal  Society  of  Horticulture  and  Agriculture. — This  flourishing 
Society  lately  held  a  grand  exhibition  and  fete  atCremorne  House,  un- 
equalled before  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  plants,  frnits  and 
flowers  displayed,  in  the  United  kingdom.  Since  its  establishment  it 
has  held  nine  monthly  shows,  and  distributed  nearly  one  thousand  pounds 
in  prizes.  Professor  Johnson  has  also  given  a  course  of  lectures  on 
agriculture  and  gardening,  the  admittance  to  which  was  o\^e\\  free  to  all 
practical  gardeners.  Notwithstanding  the  London  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety has  endeavored  to  defeat  its  objects,  and  prevent  its  shows  from  be- 
ing popular,  by  holding  their  exhibitions  on  the  same  days  as  those  set 
by  the  Royal  Society,  they  have  been  well  sustained,  and  attended  by 
very  numerous  assemblages  of  persons,  including  a  great  number  of  the 
nobility.  The  doings  of  the  Horticultural  Society  in  this  instance  will 
recoil  upon  itself,  while  the  Royal  Society  will  be  benefitted  by  all  such 
dishonorable  and  unwarranted  opposition. 

The  fete  was  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  British  Orphan  Asylum.  The 
pavilion  erected  for  the  plants  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  yards 
long,  with  a  dome  centre,  and  would  accommodate  six  thousand  persons 
in  the  event  of  wet  weather.  The  beautiful  mansion  of  Cremorne 
House  was  also  thrown  open,  which  would  hold  one  thousand  persons. 
In  the  afternoon  a  splendid  balloon  ascent  took  place  from  the  grounds. 
The  number  of  prizes  awarded  was  as  follows: — Three  gold  medals, 
valued  at  fifteen  guineas  each.  Three  gold  medals,  valued  at  ten  guineas 
each.  Twelve  gold  medals,  valued  at  £7  17s.  &d.  each;  one  of  them  was 
for  twelve  coxcombs,  and  one  for  twelve  hydrangeas.  Twentj^-three 
silver  medals,  valued  at  two  guineas  each.  Twenty  silver  medals,  valu- 
ed at  one  guinea  each.  And  thirty  other  silver  medals,  valued  at  ten  and 
twelve  shillings  each.  Every  exhibitor  on  this  occasion,  whether  suc- 
cessful or  not,  received  a  i)roof  im])ression  of  the  coronation  portrait  of 
the  Queen,  which  is  published  at  two  guineas.  Every  thing  was  pre- 
pared on  the  most  liberal  scale,  and  one  of  the  greatest  displays  ever 
made,  was  the  result.     (Hort.  Jour.) 

London  Horticultural  Society. — A  special  meeting  was  held  on 
June  19th,  for  the  election  of  a  President  and  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil, in  the  place  of  the  late  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  The  chairman,  Mr.  Dy- 
er, opened  the  business  of  the  meeting,  by  alluding  to  the  rare  combina- 
tion of  talent  possessed  by  the  late  President.  Notwithstanding  their 
misfortune  in  losing  one  so  eminent,  they  had  not  to  look  round  for  a 
successor  in  vain.  He  therefore  proposed  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
Though  not  so  prominent  in  literature  as  his  eminent  predecessor,  he 
was  greatly  attached  to  the  sciences  connected  with  horticulture, and  was 
one  of  the  most  liberal  patrons  of  the  arts.  The  meeting  then  voted  u 
resolution,  deploring  the  loss  to  the  Society  of  the  late  President. 

After  the  secretaries  were  appointed,  the  meeting  ])roceeded  to  the  elec- 
tion, and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  chosen  President.  (Horl.  Jour.) 
Yerbena  Jlrankna  and  V.  Qhamctdri folia  major  were  both  exhibited  at 
the  above  meeting.  These  are  the  two  kinds  we  have  noticed  as  rais- 
ed by  Mr.  Hogg.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Tvveedie  sent  part  of  the  seeds  to 
London.  That  which  Mr.  Hogg  calls  the  new  scarlet,  is  the  chama;- 
drifolia  major;  it  is  just  like  the  parent,  except  in  the  size  of  the  clusters 
and  the  individual  flowers,  which  arc  considerably  larger. — Ed. 

Prize  Geraniums. — The  Cambridge  Floral  Society  held  its  Show  of 
tulips  and  geraniums  on  Wednesday,  June  30th,  and  numerous  prizes 
were  awarded.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  geraniums  which 
gained  the  prizes: — 

Six  Geraniums — first  prize,  Mr. Widnall's,  viz.  Alicea,Amabile,  Splen- 
dens.  Perfection,  Miller's  Splendissima,  Queen  Bess,  and  Hector. 
Second  prize,  Mr.Hudson,  viz.  Marniion,  Perfection,  Duchess  of  Glou- 
cester. JVIemnon,  and  Pulcherrima. 
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The  best  Geranium. — Diomede — Mr.  Widnall. 

Seedling  Geraniums. — Hudson's  Don  Giovanni;  second  secdiincr, 
(not  named)  Mr.  Widnall. 

Best  four  Geraniums. — Mr.  Widnall's  prize,  viz.  Lucidum,  Grand 
Sultan,  Sir  John  Broughton,  and  Hector. 

Best  two  Geraniums. — Mr.  Widnall's  prize,  viz.  Gem  and  Perfection. 

Sir  Abraham  Hume''s  collection  of  Plants. — The  whole  of  this  exten- 
sive, rare  and  valuable  collection  of  plants,  embracing  some  remarkable 
specimens,  was  disposed  of  at  auction  the  -Zld  of  June  last.  The  orange 
trees,  camellias,  &c.  are  probabh^  the  oldest  in  the  kingdom.  Nearly 
half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  late  Sir  Abraham  commenced  mak- 
ing this  collection,     {Hort.  Jour.) 

Victoria  Rhubarb. — Mr.  Wyatt,  of  Deptford,  exhibited,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Horticultural  Society,  June  5,  a  bundle  of  Victoria  rhubarb, 
consisting  of  twelve  stalks,  which  weighed  forty-six  pounds,  each  two 
feet  eight  inches  long,  and  six  inches  in  circumference.  A  Knightian 
medal  was  awarded  for  this.     (Id.) 

Annual  Tulip  Shoiv  at  Hampton.— li  he  following  account  of  the  an- 
niversary meeting  of  all  the  principal  tulip  fmciers,  with  the  remarks 
upon  the  properties  of  blooms,  we  think  will  be  found  interesting: — 

This  anniversary,  which  is  a  sort  of  a  mustering  day  for  the  old  and 
young  tulip  fanciers,  was,  in  point  of  weather,  the  most  unfavorable  we 
have  had  some  years,  and  yet  there  was  a  goodly  meeting.  The  flowers 
were  not  of  first-rate  quality.  The  numerous  blooms  that  have  receiv- 
ed injury  from  frost  almost  defied  the  cutting  of  a  dozen  in  any  thiu'^" 
like  order  for  showing.  The  only  stands  pro(biced  for  her  Majesty  the 
Dowager  Queen's  plate,  were  those  of  Mr.  Holmes,  Mr.  Glenny,  and 
Mr.  Strong;  and  such  was  the  scarcity  of  flowers,  that  one  in  the  win- 
ning stand  was  only  half  bloomed.  Even  the  great  first  condition,  that 
the  bottom  of  the  flower  shall  be  without  a  stain,  was  violated  fj-om 
necessity,  as  the  grower  doubtless  did  his  best,  though  he  could  not  ex- 
hibit what  he  had  not  got.  Those  who  cut  their  flowers,  calculating 
upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  complying  with  one  condition  as  a  fixed 
principle,  cut  under  a  disadvantage,  having  to  leave  beautiful  flowers, 
which  had  not  come  to  perfection  of  color,  behind  them,  and  being  re- 
stricted to  those  already  blown  out,  and  suffered  accordingly.  In  the 
competition  for  the  silver  cups,  nine  blooms  Avere  exhibited  by  Messi's. 
Lawrence,  Brown,  V/ilmer,  Strong,  and  Lovegrove;  and  here  Mr.  Law- 
rence, for  the  third  time,  beat  the  field,  but  having  received  the  first  cup 
within  the  prescribed  time,  was  restricted  by  the  rules  to  a  large  silver 
medal  on  which  the  fact  is  engraved. 

The  anomaly  of  judging  the  two  classes  upon  two  distinct  and  differ- 
ent principles  presented  itself — the  stained-bottomed  flowers  being  at 
once  thrown  out  among  the  stands  of  nine.  The  blemishes  of  tulips 
were  divided  by  the  Metropolitan  Society  into  two  classes;  and  these 
two  classes  were  always  understood  l)y  the  Society  to  be  the  guide  by 
which  flowers  were  to  be  judged.  The  blemishes  which  have  long  since 
been  determined  to  disqualify  a  flower  altogether,  are — 
A  stained  bottom. 
A  split  petal. 

More  or  less  than  six  petals. 
A  blighted  petal. 

The  presence  of  a  wrong  number  of  each  class  of  flowers  in  a  stand, 
would  disqualify  the  stand;  all  other  blemishes,  such  as  badly  marked 
flowers,  flushed  flowers,  flowers  which  quarter,  &.c.  &c.,  tell  against  a 
stand,  but  only  tlirow  it  lower  down  in  the  ])lacing  of  the  stands  for 
prizes.  These  principles  were  abandoned  in  judging  the  flowers  for 
the  Q,ueen's  plate,  but  maintained  in  judging  for  the  Society's  cups.    It 
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is  essential  that  societies  should  publish  the  rules  by  which  they  intend 
flowers  to  be  judged,  and  quite  as  essential  that  judges  should  follow 
their  instructions.  Societies  should  also,  like  the  Metropolitan,  class 
the  blenn'shes;  for  the  interest  of  the  best  growers  in  public  exhibitions 
will  assuredly  cease,  unless  they  can  tell,  when  putting  up  their  flowers, 
the  properties  most  valued  by  the  society,  and  the  leading  principles 
which  are  to  govern  the  selection  of  the  stands  or  flowers  by  the  com- 
mittee; and  if  the  judges  act  contrary  to  this,  they  ought  to  be  told  of 
it.  We  are  led  to  these  remarks  by  the  two  opposite  principles  which 
governed  the  two  sets  of  judges  on  Monday,  May  28,  at  Hampton:  the 
one  set,  going  in  direct  opposition  to  the  rules  published  by  the  Metro- 
politan Society,  and  giving  the  prizes  to  a  stand  which  such  rules  abso- 
lutely disqualified;  the  other  being  guided  solely  b}'  the  rules;  the  one 
set  deceiving  the  exhibitors,  the  other  placing  every  stand  just  where 
the  exhibitors,  who  knew  the  rules,  expected  to  find  them. 

Mr.  Lawrence's  bed  of  tulips  is,  upon  the  whole,  not  so  fine  as  usual 
this  year,  but  he  has  several  magnificent  new  flowers.  Messrs.  Brown, 
of  Slough,  are  as  grand  as  ever,  though  they  have  lost,  like  their  fellow 
cultivators,  very  many  bulbs.  Groom's,  of  Walworth,  are  better  than 
he  usually  blooms  them.  Many  private  growers  have  suffered  severely 
in  the  loss  of  splendid  varieties,  and  almost  all  have  to  look  out  for  sorts 
to  make  up.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  this  year  blooms  his  first 
bed,  has  already  paid  some  visits;  and  must,  before  the  season  closes, 
if  he  desire  to  excel,  visit  Slough  for  a  public  bed  of  beauties,  and  look 
a  little  among  the  beds  of  private  growers,  all  of  whom,  be  it  remem- 
bered, would  be  proud  of  a  visit  from  his  Grace,  and  be  able  to  show 
some  flowers  which  their  competitors  have  not.  His  Grace  is  precisely 
the  individual  who,  by  example  and  precept,  should  foster  a  flower  in 
which  England  nov/  rivals  Holland,  and  which  only  requires  such  a  cul- 
tivator to  render  it  the  most  popular,  as  well  as  the  most  grand,  of  our 
garden  ornaments. 

The  following  is  the  award  of  prizes: — 

The  Queen's  Plate  Class,  tieelve  in  a  stand. 

1.  Mr.  Holmes — Aglaia,  Fleur  de  Dame,  Rosa  Blanca,  Selim,  Bru- 
lante  Eclatante,  Desiderata,  Holmes's  King,  Violet  Rougeatre,  Rubens, 
Shakspeare,  Abercrombie,  Strong's  King. 

2.  Mr.  Glenny — Rose  Camuse,  Catalani,  Claudiana,  Seedling, 
Holmes's  King,  Violet  Quarto,  Beinfait,  Cleopatra,  Garrick,  Strong's 
King,  Abercrombie,  Polyphemus. 

3.  Mr.  Strong — La  Tendrisse,  Delia,  Rainbow,  Commander-in-Chief, 
Titian,  Hero,  Lord  Holland,  Princess  Victoria,  Duchess  of  Kent,  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  Unknown,  Like  Grand  Turk. 
For  the  Society's  Cups,  value  51.,  41.,  31.,  2/.,  and  ll.    Nine  in  each  stand. 

1.  Mr.  Lawrence — Ponceau  tres  Blanc,  Rose  Astonishing,  Bijou  des 
Amateurs,  David,  Salvator  Rosa,  Monarch,  Princess  Sophia  of  Glou- 
cester, Ariadne,  Strong's  King. 

2.  Mr.  Brown — Lac,Wallace,  Ponceau,  Polyphemus,  Rose  Camuse 
Extra,  Captain  White,  Ambassador,  Solon,  Salvator  Rosa. 

3.  Mr.  Wilmer — Dutch  Ponceau,  Bienfait,  Milton,  Camuse,  Apollo, 
Transparent  Noir,  Triumph  Royale,  Carlo  Dolci,  Colossus. 

4.  Mr.  Strong — Cerisse  a  Belleforme,  Cerisse  lelat.  Hero,  Duchess 
of  Kent,  Princess  Victoria,  Strong's  King,  Cicero,  Surpasse  Pompe. 

5.  Mr,  Lovegrove — Triumph  Royale,  Perle  Brilliante,  Rose  Quarto, 
Monarch,  Holmes's  King,  New  Seedling,  Platoft",  Alcon,  Franciscus 
Primus.     (Gard.  Gaz.) 

Stdtice  arbbrea. — This  very  showy  plant, which  we  noticed  at  p.  57,  is 
advertised  for  sale  by  the  London  nurserymen  at  five  guineas  each.  It 
is  said  to  be  a   "  splendid  conservatory  plant,"  and  Messrs.  Lucombe, 
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Phice  St  Co.,  of  the  Exeter  Nurseiy,  obtained  the  ffold  Banksian  med- 
al for  a  specimen  exhibited  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  London  Horticultu- 
ral Society. — Ed, 


FRANCE. 

Societe  Royale  d^horticuUure  de  Paris. — The  eii^hth  exposition  of 
this  Society  was  holden  in  the  Dranjrerie  of  the  Tuilieries  on  the  28th 
May,  and  continued  until  the  2d  of  June.  This  noble  building  is  well 
suited  for  an  exhibition,  being  lofty  and  of  considerable  length  and 
breadth,  and  sulKcient  light  admitted  by  the  spacious  windows  opening 
towards  the  Seine.  The  plants  were  placed  upon  stages  extending  the 
whole  length  of  both  sides  of  the  room,  and  the  walls  were  variously 
decorated  with  prints,  drawings,  paintings  of  flowers  upon  velvet,  de- 
siirns  for  gardens,  and  other  objects  connected  with  horticulture.  In 
the  middle  of  the  room  were  small  tables  set  ajjart  for  contributions 
from  provincial  societies,  and  seats  for  the  company.  The  exhibition 
was  well  attended,  and  most  of  the  fashionables  of  Paris  graced  it  with 
their  presence.  It  afforded  delight  to  those  who  were  not  particular 
about  the  quality  of  the  flowers,  so  long  as  they  could  behold  a  large 
collection,  but  the  floricultural  amateur,  who  expected  to  see  fine  speci- 
mens or  new  plants,  was  sorely  disappointed;  scarce  any  of  either  were 
to  be  seen.  Orchidacese  there  were  none  worth  seeing;  but  few  rhode- 
dendrons,  kalmias,  ferns,  amaryllis  or  roses.  The  Royal  Gardens  of 
Neuilly  contributed  a  few  good  specimens,  among  which  were  Jlrrdnga 
saccharifera,  Jlreca  alba,  Eugenm  australis,  Jlraucaria  excelsa  and  im- 
bricata,  and  several  varieties  of  JVis  germanica.  Messrs.  Cels  exhibit- 
ed twenty  varieties  of  Cereus,  and  thirty-three  varieties  of  Echinocactus, 
among  which  Avas  a  small  plant  of  E.  scopa,  very  fine.  Mr.  Jamain 
had  a  good  specimen  of  C'hama^Vops  humilis,  and  seventeen  varieties  of 
the  oranffe.  Mr.  Bodin  exhibited  one  hundred  varieties  of  hardy  azalia, 
but  the  eftect  was  completely  lost  by  the  bad  arrangement  of  the  plants, 
besides  which  many  of  them  were  very  bad!}'  grown.  Mr.  Loth  had  a 
good  specimen  of  Draca^^na  draco,  and  Tropse^olum  tricoloriim,  as  also 
a  new  variety  of  Aquilegia.  Mr  Utcrhart,  a  collection  of  Calceolaria. 
Mr.  Deville,  a  fine  plant  of  Melocactus  minax,  which  was  upwards  of 
twelve  inches  in  diameter.  Among  the  ])lants  of  Mr.  Godefroy  were 
Crotalaria  elegans,  £u6nymus  sinensis  elegantissimus  folia  argentea, 
and  folia  aurea  variegatus,  and  Lonicera  flava.  In  the  collection  of  le- 
gumes from  Mr  Valmonio  was  Chou  Chenois  Peisaie,  and  one  hundred 
varieties  of  potatoes.  Mr.  Henry  had  ])lants  of  Pavctta  indica,  Ixora 
rosea,  and  Lantana  speciosa.  Messrs.  Trepet  et  Leblane  had  a  collec- 
tion of  grain,  consisting  of  ears  of  fifty-three  varieties  of  wheat,  two  of 
rye,  eleven  of  barley,  and  four  of  oats.  Baron  Rothchild  sent  some 
trees  in  fruit,  cherries,  plums,  and  currants;  Lord  Granville,  the  English 
ambassador,  a  collection  of  plants;  Mr.  Bachoux,  a  collection,  includ- 
ing Euph6rbz«  s])lendens,  Crt'OTji  and  canariensis,  BegoniVt  argyrostig- 
ma  andsemperflorens,  /'lumbago  rosea,  and  Polypodiiim  aiircum.  There 
were  also  some  specimens  of  Syrlnga  Josika^^a  (which  is  hardly  worth 
cultivating)  geraniums,  a  variety  of  Pines  in  fruit,  one  collection  of 
twelve  petunias,  a  few  ericas,  and  some  small  Boidnia  scrrul^tus,  hearts- 
ease, &c.  The  fruit  and  vegetables,  which  were  very  fine,  consisted  of 
a  few  apples  and  pears,  melons,  strawberries,  potatoes,  and  lettuce,  but 
neither  beans,  peas,  cucumbers,  as[)aragus,  or  rhubarb.  There  were 
also  other  objects  connected  with  horticulture,  such  as  engines,  spades, 
knives,  pots  and  flower  stages,  zinc  pans,  artificial  flowers,  and  some 
ingenious  designs — portable  baskets  with  fish  and  aviaries,  surrounded 
with  water  and  flowers. 
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The  Society  awards  medals  for  such  collections  or  objects  as  are 
considered  deserving,  but  the  plants  were  not  marked  for  ])nzes,  or  the 
names  of  the  successful  competitors  made  known.     {Gard.  Gaz.) 

Destruction  of  icood-lice  and  kermes  in  green-houses,  by  birds. — It 
has  been  long  known  that  various  birds  continually  wage  war  on  insects. 
The  sparrow  race  are  the  greatest  destroyers  of  them,  and  many  draw 
their  names  from  the  modes  in  which  they  pursue  the  insects  which  most 
contribute  to  their  existence.  Amongst  these  birds  we  find  the  tit-mouse, 
or  tom-tit  {Parus  lin.)  of  which  there  are  three  kinds  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Paris.  They  may  be  seen  at  all  times  fluttering  about  in  search 
of  their  prey.  Two  of  these  are  too  heav}^  to  be  admitted  into  a  con- 
servatory, but  the  third,  the  blue  tit-mouse  [Parus  ceruleus  Eul.)  is 
small,  and  cannot  do  any  damage  to  the  plants.  It  is  a  pretty  little  bird, 
olive  on  the  back,  and  yellowish  on  the  breast,  with  the  top  of  the  head 
a  clear  l)lue.  It  is  easily  tamed,  lives  contentedly  in  a  cage,  and  feeds 
on  crushed  hemp-seed,  for  its  bill  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  break  the 
grains.  Many  persons  complain  of  this  bird  surviving  but  a  short  time 
in  the  cage,  but  the  death  is  occasioned  in  every  instance  by  want  of  at- 
tention to  bruising  the  food.  AVhen  wood-lice  or  kermes  are  seen  in  a 
conservatory,  all  that  is  necessaiy  is  to  shut  it  closely  up,  and  let  loose 
one  or  two  of  these  little  birds.  In  a  few  daj'^s  not  a  single  insect  will 
be  left.  The  birds,  from  time  to  time,  enter  their  cage,  and  it  can  easi- 
ly be  contrived  to  shut  them  by  means  of  a  long  string  attached  to  the 
little  door.  It  was  by  chance  that  this  easy  mode  of  keeping  a  conser- 
vatory free  of  insects  was  discovered  by  M.  Poiteau,  the  French  horti- 
culturist. He  has  kindly  communicated  the  fact  to  us,  and  assures  us 
that  two  birds  are  quite  sufficient  for  the  largest  establishment.      (Jc?.) 


Art.  III.     Domestic  Notices. 


MocMs  muUicaidis. — This  species  of  the  mulberry,  of  which  so  much 
has  been  said,  has  stood  out  the  last  winter  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  with- 
out any  injury.  Whole  fields  of  it  were  not  in  the  least  damaged  by  the 
winter,  which,  though  less  severe  than  for  several  seasons  previous,  was 
by  no  means  without  a  share  of  intense  cold.  This  will  be  taken  as  a 
tolerable  test  of  its  hardiness,  ])articularly  in  the  middle  states,  especial- 
ly upon  light  and  dry  soils  and  sheltered  situations.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Burlington  many  thousands  of  trees  are  growing,  and  much  attention  is 
given  to  the  subject  of  rearing  trees  and  silk-worms.  We  are  glad 
to  see  this  interest  tak^'u;  for,  although  the  excitement  which  was  cre- 
ated in  the  New  England  states  has  pretty  generally  ceased,  and  the 
planting  of  mulberry  trees  of  all  kinds,  in  a  degree,  given  u]),  still  we 
cannot  but  believe,  that,  whether  the  leaves  upon  which  the  worms  are 
fed  are  the  produce  of  the  white,  the  Chinese,  or  any  other  of  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  mulberry,  which  have  been  lately  introduced,  it  will  prove  a 
profitable  source  of  investment  to  everj'^  farmer,  from  Maine  to  Florida. 
Too  great  inducements  were  held  out  in  the  first  instance,  which  had  a 
very  injurious  efl^ect  upon  the  mind  of  the  public,  and  has  been  the  cause 
of  the  sudden  check  which  has  been  experienced.  If  very  much  small- 
er estimates  had  been  laid  before  our  farmers,  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter; but,  expecting  to  realize  a  fortune  in  a  year  or  two,  before  a  tree 
could  scarcely  have  time  to  become  rooted  in  the  soil,  and  finding  that 
their  expectations  were  doomed  to  almost  entire  disappointment,  the  in- 
terest has  subsided,  and  the  planting  and  rearing  of  trees  nearly  given 
up.     We  trust,  however,  that  our  farmers  will  agahi  feel  the  importance 
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of  attendiiiiT  to  tlie  subject,  and  become  convinced  that,  although  small 
profits  must  be  expected  at  first,  eventually  land  planted  with  even 
the  common  white  mulberry  will  produce  an  income,  at  the  least, 
twice  that  arising  from  any  other  crop  which  could  be  produced 
on  the  same  land. 

We  hope  yet  to  see  the  Chinese  mulberry  acclimated  to  the  New 
England  states;  but  of  this  there  is,  we  must  say,  some  doubt.  The 
Brussa  mulberry,  however,  which  is  stated  to  be  quite  as  valuable  as 
the  Chinese,  and  which  is  considerably  hardier,  may  probably,  by  care- 
ful and  proper  culture,  be  brought  to  bear  the  inclemency  of  our  most 
severe  winters. 

So  far  as  the  business  has  progressed  in  Burlington,  sufficient  profits 
have  been  realized  to  warrant  the  investment  of  considerable  capital  by 
the  formers  of  New  Jersey  and  Peimsylvania. 

The  Messrs.  Cheneys,  of  Burlington,  have  commenced  the  publica- 
tion of  a  work,  entitled  the  American  Silk  Grower.  It  is  to  appear 
jnontidy,  in  octavo  form,  each  number  containing  twenty-four  pages,  at 
one  dollar  per  annum. — Ed. 

Dr.  Hossack^s  collection  of  Banksias. — We  were  in  error  in  stating 
that  the  collection  of  banksias,  belonging  to  the  late  Dr.  Hossack,  had 
been  j)urchased  by  H.  Gray,  Esq.,  for  his  own  collection.  They  were 
purchased,  by  him,  for  the  public  garden,  which  we  have  before  mention- 
ed, and  will  be  removed  there  when  the  green-house  is  erected,  if  the 
subscribers  proceed  with  the  enterprise.  In  addition  to  the  banksias, 
there  are  a  great  many  other  plants,  numbering  in  all  about  seven  hun- 
dred, including  two  very  large  camellias,  one  double  white,  and  one  dou- 
ble red.  They  are  now  in  the  garden  attached  to  the  Maverick  House, 
East  Boston,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Senior. — Id. 


Art.  IV.     Horticultural  Association  of  the   Valley  of  the  River 

Hudson. 

At  p.  233  we  noticed  the  circular  of  this  association,  signed  by  seve- 
ral of  the  most  influential  horticulturists,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Hudson, 
calling  a  meeting  of  all  those  gentlemen  interested  in  gardening,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  themselves  into  a  society  for  improving  the  condi- 
tion, and  promoting  the  cause,  of  horticulture. 

The  meeting  was  called  at  New  York,  where  it  assembled  on  the 
morning  of  the  30th  of  May,  and  formed  itself  into  an  association  under 
the  above  title;  a  committee  was  ap[)ointed  to  prepare  a  constitution,  pre- 
pare a  list  of  officers,  &c.  The  meeting  was  adjourned  to  the  evening, 
when  the  constitution  was  read  and  unanimously  adopted.  The  arti- 
cles arc  similar  to  those  of  other  horticultural  societies;  with  the  excej)- 
tion  of  the  first  and  last,  which  we  extract,  the  former  as  explaining  the 
objects  of  the  association,  the  latter  the  seasons  of  making  its  exhibi- 
tions:— 

Art.  I.  This  Association  shall  be  styled  the  "Horticultural  Associa- 
tion of  the  Valley  of  the  Hudson,"  and  shall  bo  composed  of  active 
members  residing  in  all  the  counties  bordering  upon  the  Hudson,  includ- 
ing also  Long  and  Staten  Islands,  Its  objects  shall  be  the  promotion  of 
Horticulture  and  the  taste  for  rural  improvements  in  general,  by  conq»a- 
rative  exhibitions,  at  which  medals  and  premiums  shall  be  awarded,  by 
procuring  and  disseminating  choice  fruits  and  plants;  by  experiments  in 
culture  throughout  different  sections  of  the  territory  embraced;  by  lec- 
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tures  and  essays  on  various  subjects  connected  with  the  science  and 
practice  of  Horticulture;  and  in  such  other  methods  as  shall  be  deemed 
advantaseous  by  the  Association. 

Art.  XII.  There  shall  be  two  meetings  for  the  exhibition  of  horti- 
cultural jtroducts  in  every  year,  as  follows:  first,  the  summer  meeting, 
for  the  smaller  fruits  and  earlier  flowers  and  vegetables,  to  be  held  in 
June,  at  Albany,  Poughkeepsie,  and  Newbnrgh  alternately;  and,  sec- 
ond, the  autumnal  meeting,  for  the  larger  variety  of  hardy  fruits  and 
late  floral  and  vegetable  productions,  to  be  held  in  September  or  Octo- 
ber, in  the  city  of  New  York.  There  shall  be  an  annual  address  deliv- 
ered at  the  autumnal  meeting;  and  lectures  and  essays,as  herein  provid- 
ed, at  the  summer  and  other  meetings. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  officers:— 

J.  Buel,  Albany,  President.  A.  J.  Downing,  Newburgh,  Corres- 
ponding Secretary.  N.  G.  Carnes,  New  York,  Recording  Secretary. 
G.  C.  Thorburn,"New  York.  Treasurer. 

Vice-Presidents. — Philip  S.  Van  Rensselaer,  Albany  County.  Ed- 
ward P.  Livinsston,  Columbia  Co.  E.  Holbrook,  Duchess  Co.  N. 
Becar,  Kings  Co.  Alexander  Walsh,  Rensselaer  Co.  John  Torrey, 
New  York  Co.  C.  Ludlow,  Orange  Co.  R.  Arden,  Putnam  Co. 
J.  E.  DeKay,  Queen's  Co.  Eleazer  Lord,  Rockland  Co.  Samuel 
Youns,  (Col.)  Saratoga  Co,  A.  B.  Hasbrouck,  Ulster  Co.  James  A. 
Hamilton,  Winchester  Co.     William  Emerson,  Staten  Island. 

Executive  Committee. Poujrhkeepsie  and  Duchess  Co. :— Theo- 
dore Allen,  J.  R.  Stuyvesant,  J.  W.  Knevels.  Newburgh  and  Orange 
Co.:  Henry  Robinson,  J.  F.  Betts,  C.  Downing.  Albany:  J.  M'Don- 
ald'  M'Intyre,  William  Thorburn,  Jesse  Buel.  New  York:  John  J. 
Palmer,  James  Pennell,  (M.  D.)  J.  A.  Perry,  James  K.  Hamilton, 
John  Groshon,  William  R.  Rushton. 

The  first  meetins;  of  the  Association  for  Exhibition,  Sic,  will  be  held 
in  New  York  on  the  27fh  of  September.  Gentlemen  throughout  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Hudson,  are  requested  to  bring  flowers  at  the  first 
exhibition,  and  such  horticultural  and  agricultural  products,  as  may 
serve  to  make  up  a  com|)arative  exhibition  of  the  various'fruits,  flowers, 
and  vegetables  produced  upon  this  diversified  territory.  The  Associa- 
tion will  award  medals  and  other  premiums,  for  all  extra  fine  productions, 
new  varieties  of  fruits  of  superior  excellence,  &c.  Stc.  We  are  request- 
ed to  state  that  gentlemen  residing  at  a  distance,  are  invited  to  send  any- 
remarkable  specimens  of  fruits,  or  flowers,  for  exhibition. 

We  congratulate  our  friends  in  New  York,  upon  the  formation  of  this 
association",  and  are  confident,  from  the  standing  and  talent  of  the  gen- 
tlemen interested  in  getting  it  up,  that  it  will  advance  a  taste  for  horti- 
culture, in  all  its  branches.  We  trust  all  will  come  forward  at  the  first 
exhibition. — Ed. 


Art.  V.     Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  21st  of  August,  in  the  Hall  under  the  Athe- 
nseum.     The  President  in  the  chair. 
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The  Committee  on  Fruit  and  Vegetables  awarded  the  premium  for 
the  best  early  peaches,  not  less  than  half  a  peck,  to  Hugh  Hatch,  Cam- 
den, N.  J.  (early  York  rareripe;)  also,  for  the  best  early  apples,  not  less 
than  half  a  peck,  to  Mr.  Hatch,  (Bevan's  favorite)  at  the  Society's  in- 
termediate meeting  of  the  1st  of  August. 

The  premium  for  the  best  six  roots  Swiss  Chard,  was  awarded  to 
Wm.  Chalmers,  gardener  to  Mrs  Stot,  Turner's  Lane,  exhibited  at  the 
Society's  intermediate  meeting  of  the  1st  of  August:  no  competition  for 
the  above  premiums. 

The  Committee  on  Vegetables  awarded  the  premium  this  evening, 
for  the  best  display  of  Vegetables,  to  Wni.  Chalmers,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Stot,  Turner's  Lane. 

The  Committee  on  Fruit  awarded  the  following  premiums  this  even- 
ing, viz:  For  the  best  display  of  plums  to  James  C.  Laws,  (Washing- 
ton Bolmar:)  four  competitors.  For  the  display  of  peaches,  to  Hugh 
Hatch,  Camden,  N.  J.,  (early  York  rareripe:)  three  competitors.  For 
the  best  cantelopes,  to  Mr.  Cammac:  three  competitors.  For  the  best 
display  of  grapes,  to  J.  Smith,  gardener  to  Nicholas  Biddle,  Esq.: 
three  competitors.  They  also  juake  mention  of  Alexander  Parker, 
for  his  fine  exhibition  of  plums:  and  of  a  cantelope,  the  Cephalo- 
na,  said  to  keep  four  months  after  being  cut  from  the  vine,  exhibited  by 
Robert  Brown  Blockley. 

The  Conmiittee  on  Plants  and  Flowers  awarded  the  premium  for  the 
best  bouquet,  to  Messrs.  McKenzie  &  Buchanan:   no  competition. 

Wm.  Chalmers,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Stot,  exhibited  salsify,  squashes  of 
various  kinds,  tomatoes,  egg  plants,  large  corn,  beets,  cabbage,  carrots, 
netted  cantelopes,  Royal  George  peaches,  Spanish  melons,  white  Syrian 
and  white  Muscat  grapes,  and  some  fruit  of  the  Passiflora  edulis. 

James  Beadle,  gardener  to  Mr.  Norris,  Turner's  Lane,  exhibited 
squashes,  tomatoes  of  various  sorts,  egg  plants  do.,  cucumbers,  Lima 
beans,  beets  and  sugar  beet. 

Mr.  Cammac  exhibited  cantelopes,  and  three  fine  large  lemons. 

Daniel  Reily,  gardener  to  Pierce  Butler,  Esq.,  exhibited  cantelopes, 
plums,  the  golden  drop,  green  gage,  egg  plum,  and  peaches. 

Thomas  Landreth  exhibited  the  Bingham  plum,  and  Hulings  Reine 
Claude. 

John  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  Christian  St.,  exhibited  some  fine  seedling  pears, 
[will  our  correspondent  favor  us  with  some  notice  of  this  fruit.'' — Ed.] 
and  a  large  ripe  fruit  of  the  Carica  Papaya. 

J.  Smith,  gardener  to  Nicholas  Biddle,  Esq.,  exhibited  grapes,  the 
black  Hamburg,  white  Syrian,  red  Chasselas,  and  Chasselas  Diel,  &.c. 

Alexander  Parker  exhibited  the  followinfir  plums,  viz:  Imperial  violet, 
magnum  bonum,  large  Pruen,  Bolmar's  Washington,  Vandyke's  large 
egg,  Parker's  large  natural,  Stamper's  large  yellow,  Queen  mother, 
green  gage,  red  do.,  blue  do.,  mussle,  French  copper, Parker's  fine  cling, 
and  other  varieties,  the  Missouri  plum,  four  varieties  of  apples,  and  a 
seedling,  and  five  varieties  of  pears. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Longstreth  exhibited  some  fine  muscadine  grapes,  grown  in 
the  open  air. 

Mr.  Ferrusher  exhibited  Huling's  Reine  Claude, being  part  of  a  branch 
from  a  tree  bearing  ten  varieties. 

The  continuation  of  the  extreme  heat  and  drought  has  banished  the 
flowers  from  our  late  meetings,  but  the  fruits  made  ample  amends  in  their 
fine  appearance  and  delicious  flavor.  Mr.  Cammac's  and  Mr.  Reilly's 
cantelopes  were  very  large  and  fine  flavored,  especially  the  former,  as 
we  can  speak  feelingly  on  the  subject  as  they  came  under  our  particular 
notice  and  taste.  We  may  say  the  same  of  the  grapes;  all  were  very  su- 
perior, particularly  those  from  the  vineries  of  N.  Biddle,  Esq. :  they  were 
beyond  all  praise.     Mr.  Hatch's  peaches  looked  very  fine,  and  1  suppose 
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tasted  as  good.  The  appearance  of  so  many  fine  plums,  gave  general 
satisfaction.  As  an  amateur,  Mr.  Laws  has  taken  the  lead  these  some 
years  past,  in  plums  and  grapes.  Mr.  Chalmer's  vegetables  were  first- 
rate,  and  so  were  Mr.  Beadle's,  which  does  these  gentlemen  the  great- 
est credit,  this  year,  especially,  for  the  many  and  excellent  varieties  of 
vegetables  that  have  graced  our  meetings  of  late.  One  of  the  greatest 
rarities  that  was  exhibited,  was  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  Carica  Papaya, 
perhaps  the  first  that  ever  was  so  matured  out  of  the  tropics  before. 

Mr.  Smith  has  been  very  fortunate,  I  ought  rather  to  say  that  by  his 
superior  skill,  in  raising  and  perfecting  tropical  plants  of  all  kinds. 
The  seed  of  the  Carica  was  sown  in  1836,  and  the  plants  are  large,  and 
have  been  bearing  three  months  past. —  G.  fVatson,  Recording'  Secretary. 
Philadelphia,  August  '2Ath,  1838. 


Art.  VI.     Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Saturday,  July  21sf,  1838.  We  noticed  in  our  last  the  fruits  and 
flowers,  &c.  exhibited  at  this  meeting,  and  also  mentioned  that  commit- 
tees were  chosen  to  make  preparation  for  the  coming  anniversary,  to 
be  held  on  the  19th,  20th,  and  21st  of  September.  The  general 
committee  of  arrangements  is  composed  of  the  following  members: — 
Samuel  Walker,  Isaac  P.  Davis,  Thomas  Lee,  M.  P.  Wilder,  E.  Put- 
nam, E.  Weston,  Jr.,  B.  V.  French,  S.  Downer,  D.  Haggerston,  C.  M, 
Hovey,  W.  McLennan,  M.  P.  Sawyer,  J.  Breck,  J.  E.  Teschemacher, 
C.  Newhall,  Win.  Kenrick,  R.T.  Paine,  Henry  Sheafe,  S.  R.  Johnson, 
S.  Svveetser,  R.  Manning,  J.  M.  Ives,  Dr.  Howard,  P.  B.  Hovey,  Jr., 
E.  M.  Richards,  J.  A.  Kenrick,  W.E.Carter,  J.  L.  L.  F.AV^arren,  W.H. 
Cowan,  J.  W.  Russell,  J.  Winship,  J.  Tidd,  and  L.  P.  Grosvenor. 

A  special  conunittee  to  decorate  the  hall,  and  take  charge  of  all  fruits 
and  flowers,  was  also  appointed,  and  the  following  members  nominated 
by  the  President:  S.Walker,  M.  P.  Wilder,  J.  E.  Teschemacher,  W. 
Kenrick,  E.  M.  Richards,  S.  R.  Johnson,  C.  M.  Hovey,  D.  Haggers- 
ton, W.  H.  Cowan,  J.  W.  Russell,  H.  Sheafe,  Mr.  McLennan,  and  L. 
P.  Grosvenor. 

July ''2Sth. — Exhibited.  Flowers:  From  S.  R.  Johnson,  several  vari- 
eties of  roses,  including  Jaune  Desprez,  Lamarque,  &c.;  also,  carna- 
tions, pinks,  and  the  double-flowered  pomegranate.  Carnations,  honey- 
suckles, F^erbena  Tweedicana,  Lilium  cunadense,  and  a  variety  of 
other  flowers,  from  Messrs.  Winship.  Bouquets,  from  John  Hovey,  S. 
Walker,  and  Hovoy  &  Co.  A  seedling  white  phlox,  raised  from  the 
pyramiclalis,  from  W.  E.  Carter;  it  is  a  nuich  purer  color  than  its  pa- 
rent; also,  a  bouquet  of  dahlias  and  other  flowers. 

Fruits:  Franconia  and  white  Antwerp  raspberries,  from  Dr.  J.  C. 
Howard.  Forced  ])eaches,  from  M.  P.  Sawyer.  Gooseberries,  from  J. 
T.  Buckingham.  Gooseberries,  from  Geo.  Newhall,  Dorchester.  From 
W.  Meller,  gooseberries,  and  red  and  white  currants.  Gooseberries, 
from  W.  Kenrick.     Currants,  red  and  white,   from  A.  D.  Williams. 

August  ith. — Exhibited.     Flowers:    From  S.  Walker,  bouquets  of 
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flowei's,  containing,  among  other  fine  things,  a  specimen  of  Tigridia  con- 
chiflora.  A  large  bouquet,  from  Messrs.  Winship.  Roses,  fine  holly- 
hocks, pinks  ami  carnations,  from  S.  R.  Johnson.  A  finely  arranged 
bouquet,  from  Dr.  J.  C.  Howard,  composed  of  superb  asteis,  dahlias, 
&c.     Bouquets,  from  Hovey  &  Co.,  J.  Hovey,  and  Messrs.  Winship. 

Fruits:  From  Dr.  Howard,  black  Hatiiburgh,  swectwater,  and  Mil- 
ler Burgundy  grapes.  Early  harvest,  Curtis's  stri[)ed,  and  Williams's 
favorite  a])ples,  from  E.  M.  Richards.  Apricots,  from  Mr.  Wales,  of 
Dorchester,  and  Mr.  Rundle,  of  Boston.  A  branch  of  the  Shepardia  or 
Buftaio  berry,  from  Messrs.  Winship. 

August  Wlh. — Exhibited.  Flowers:  From  S.  Sweetser,  Amarylh* 
forniosissima,  spotted  balsams,  Lobelw  splendens,  altheas,  F^erbena 
Tweedie«na,  &c.  &c.  Two  flowers  of  Hibiscus  fiilgens,  from  J.  Don- 
ald, gardener  to  M.  P.  Wilder;  these  were  very  large  and  handsome. 
A  species  of  Aconitum  from  Greece,  and  bouquets  from  S.  Walker. 
A  large  beautiful  boucjuet,  composed  in  part  of  asters,  dahlias,  Gladio- 
lus natalensis,  from  Dr.  J.  C.  Howard.  Bouquets,  from  Messrs.  Win- 
ship, and  Hovey  &,  Co. 

Fruits:  Figs,  very  large  and  fine,  from  J.  F.  Priest,  Boston.  Apri- 
cots, from  Mr.  Rundle.  Early  harvest  apples,  from  J.  Eustis,  South 
Reading.  Catalonia  plums,  from  S.  Pond.  Green  chisel  pears,  from  S. 
Walker.     Early  harvest  apples,  from  E.  Vose. 

August  18th. — Exhibited.  Flowers:  Dahlias,  from  Dr.  Howard,  viz: 
Queen  Adelaide,  Brown's  Desdemona,  Royal  William,  Beauty  of  Cam- 
bridge, Ophelia,  and  Cedo  Nulli;  also,  a  bouquet,  containing  a  great  as- 
sortment of  flowers.  Bouquets,  from  Messrs,  Newhall,  Hovey  &,  Co., 
Winships,  S.  Walker,  and  J.  Hovey.  Spotted  balsams,  from  S.  Sweet- 
ser.    Dahlias  and  bouquets,  from  W.  Kenrick. 

Fruits:  From  E.  M.  Richards,  a  fine  variety  of  early  apples,  viz: 
early  harvest,  Williams's  early,  early  Bow,  early  red  Juneating,  sum- 
mer calviilc,  sugar  loaf,  and  s|iicc  apples.  Shropshirevine,  and  Wil- 
liams's favorite  apples,  from  S.  Downer;  also  Dearborn's  seedling,  AV^ash- 
ington,  and  Queen  Catherine  pears,  and  Bingham,  Royal  de  Tours,  and 
damask  plums.  River  apples,  from  James  Munroe,  Cambridge.  Queen 
Catherine  pears,  from  A.  D.  Weld,  Roxbury.  Apricot  plums,  blue, 
Mogul,  and  a  large  blue  plum  called  Pond's  seedling,  from  S.  Pond. 
Fme  specimens  of  the  Miller  Burgundy,  white  Chasselas  and  black  Ham- 
burgh grapes,  from  Dr.  Howai'd. 

Vegetables:  Tomatoes,  from  S.  Sweetser.  Fine  Lima  beans,  froin 
A.  Rogers,  Waltham. 

August  'ibth. — Exhibited.  Flowers:  From  T.  Lee,  Hibiscus  Man- 
ihnt,  and  palustris,  Portulaca  Gilliesu,  Calandrinia  discolor,  Cleome  spi- 
nosa,  Gerardi'a  flava  and  purpiirea,  Saggittaria  sa^'^gittifolia,  Ferbeua 
Tweedie«?ia,  roses,  &.c.  Dahlias,  from  S.  Walker,  viz:  Belladonna, 
rival  yellow,  (Jackson's,)  and  Duchess  of  Buccleugh:  also  several  bou- 
quets. Bouqu.ns,from  the  Messrs. Winship.  Dahlias,  from  Dr.  Howard, 
viz:  Countess  of  Liverpool,  Ophelia,  Beauty  of  Cambridge,  Royal  Wil- 
liam, Prince  Geo.  of  Cumberland,  and  a  fine  large  bouquet.  Bouquets, 
from  John  Hovey,  and  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co. 

Fruits:  From  S.  Downer,  Washington,  Julienne, and  Frederick  of  Wur- 
tcmberg  pears,  and  Williams's  favorite  api)les.  Bolmar's  Washington, 
Bingham,  Smith's  Orleans,  Duane's  purple,  green  gage,  Corse's  nota  bc- 
na,  and  a  purple  plum,  from  S.  Pond;  also, Williams's  Bonchretien,  Juli- 
enne, Andrew's  and  Cushing  pears.  From  S.  R.  Johnson,  green  gage, 
and  remarkably  fine  si)ecimens  of  Bolmar's  Washington  plums.  Early 
Anne  peaches,  from  T.  Lee.  Smith's  Orleans  plums,  from  C.H.  Jones, 
Boston.  White  gage  jilums,  and  green  chisel  pears,  from  S.  Walker. 
Black  Hamburgh,  and  white  Chasselas  grapes,  from  Dr.  Howard,  and 
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the  following  melons: — Napoleon,  netted   cantelope,  muskmelon,  and 
the  melon  de  poche  de  la  reine,  or  Queen's  pocket  melon. 
Vegetables:  Tomatoes,  from  J.  L.  L.  F,  Warren. 


Art.  VII.     Faneuil  Hall  Market. 


Roots,  Tuber:!,  ^c. 

Potatoes,  new  : 

^  ^  per  barrel, .  . . 

Common,  <  ^      ,      ,    , 

'  (  per  bushel,  .  .  . 

™  )  per  barrel,. 

Chenangoes,  >  "^      ,     ■    . 
°      '  5  per  bushel,. 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  peck,,. . 

Turnips,  new: 

C  per  bushel,.. .  . 

Common,  <  per  peck, 

C  per  bunch, . , .  . 

Onions,  new: 

Red,  per  bunch,. 


From    To 


$cts. 


1  25 
50 

1  50 
75 
75 

75 

25 

6 


Wl  't      I  ''^'   bushel, 1 

'  5  per  bunch, , 


i  per  bushel,. 

'5i 


Beets,  new 

Long  red,  >         ■        i 
°  5  psr  bunch,. 

Turnip  rooted,  per  bunch:. 

Carrots,  new,  per  bunch,. .  . . 

Horseradish,  per  pound,. .  .  . 

Radishes,  per  bunch, 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 


Cabbages,  Salads,  Sfc. 

Cabbages,  per  dozen  : 

Early  York, 

Savoys, 

Drumheads, 

Cauliflowers, each, 

Brocoli, 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Beans : 

String,  per  half  peck: 

Cranberry, 

Shelled,  per  quart: 

Common, 

Sieva, 

Lima, 

Corn,  per  dozen: 

Sweet, 

Cucumbers  for  pick'g,prhund. 
Peppers,  per  pound 


10 

10 
20 
25 

10 
17 

4 


f  cts, 


1  50 
60 

1  75 


12 


75 


37i 

371 

4 


12j 

12.^ 
25 


121 

20" 


Squashes  and  Pumpkins. 

Squashes : 

Autumnal  Marrow,  pr  pound 

West  India,  per  pound,. .  .  . 

Winter  crook-neck,   per  lb. 

Canada,  per  lb 

Pumpkins,  eacJi 


Fruits. 

Apples,  dessert,  new  : 

^  S  per  barrel,. .  , 

Common,  <  '       ,     ,    , 

(  per  bushel,. . 

Porter,  ^P'^''?^^",^'; 

5  per   bushel, 

Sweet  apples,  per  bushel,.. 

Crab  apples,  per  peck,. .  .  . , 

Pears : 

St.  Michaels,  per  dozen,. , 

Barllett,  per  dozen, 

Cushing,  per  dozen, 

Julienne,  per  dozen, 

Seckel,  pei'  half  peck,. .  . 

Epargne,  per  half  peck,.  . 

Common,  per  half  peck,.. 
Plums,  per  quart: 

Green  Gages, 

Washington, 

White  Gage, 

Orleans, 

Common, ... 

Damson, 

Peaches    ^  Pe'' bushel, 

'    5  l'<ir  half  peck,.  . 
Grapes,  hot-house,  per  lb: 

Black  Hamburgh, 

White  sweet-Water, 

Green  grapes, per  peck,.  . 
Melons:   each, 

Watermelons, 

Pine-apple, 

Green  Citron, 

Common  Musk, 

Whortleberries,  per  quart,. . 


From;    To 
^  cts.^  cts, 


2 
2 
2 
2 
12^     25 


00 

75    1  00 

50  !3  00 


GO 
50 

50 

25 
25 
25 
25 

75 
50 
37^ 


1  50 


75 


37i 
37i 


37J 


25 

50 

25 

50 

17 

12* 

00    5  00 


20 


31i 

75 
56 
50 

12 
6 
6 

12 

8 


62 


62 


25 
12 
12 
25 


Remarks.  Notwithstanding  the  apprehensions  of  man_v,  that  the 
crops  would  be  very  light  on  accoimt  of  the  long  continued  drought,  we 
believe  we  can  now  say,  with  confidence,  that  a  greater  harvest  has  not 
been  reaped  for  several  years.  It  is  true  that  the  unprecedented  fine 
weather  of  May  and  June,  caused  such  rapid  advancement  of  vegeta- 
tion as  to  lead  us  to  expect  immense  crops  j  undoubtedly  larger  than 
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have  been  or  will  be  harvested  in  some  localities,  but,  compared  with  last 
season,  crops,  of  both  the  farmers  and  the  market  gardeners  are,  at 
least,  three  times  as  great-  Since  our  last,  there  have  been  heavy  and 
refreshinsr  showers,  which  have  invigorated  every  thing  that  was  not  be- 
yond relief;  and  the  turnip  crop,  which  was  not  very  promising,  now 
looks  well.  Late  potatoes  are  improving  fast;  and  cabbages,  cauliflow- 
ers, and  other  vegetables  which  have  suffered,  are  making  rapid  pro- 
gress. If  the  weather  continues  mild,  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  rain 
through  September,  all  kinds  of  vegetables  will  have  a  suthcient  season 
to  mature. 

Potatoes  come  in  slowly,  and  not  of  the  best  quality:  we  have  al- 
ready stated  that  early  crops  were  light;  but  ic  is  not  yet  time  to  bring 
forward  only  those  of  the  earlier  planting.  Sweet  potatoes  have  come 
to  hand  the  present  w^eek,  and  of  fair  quality,  though  smaller  than  usu- 
al. Turni|)s  plenty,  and  better  than  at  our  last  report.  Onions  begin 
to  be  received  in  larger  quantities,  and  of  <rood  quality.  Beets  and  car- 
rots are  tolerably  abundant,  and  are  brnught  forward  by  the  bushel.  No 
radishes  in  the  market.  Caljbages  continue  smaller  than  usual,  though 
there  is  a  decided  improvement  within  the  last  week  or  two;  some  very 
fair  drumheads  have  come  to  hand  this  week.  Cauliflowers  are  scarce, 
from  the  excessive  heat  and  drought.  Beans  are  not  abundant;  sievas  and 
Limas,  but  for  the  dry  weather,  would  have  been  supjjlied  in  large  quan- 
tities. Some  green  corn  is  yet  received.  Cucumbers  for  pickles,  good. 
Peppers  quite  abundant.  The  market  begins  to  fill  up  already  with 
squashes  of  all  sorts,  shapes,  and  sizes,  so  sportive  is  that  variety,  the 
autumnal  marrow.  The  crop  is  the  largest  which  has  been  gathered 
for  years. 

Fruit  of  all  sorts,  abundant  and  tolerably  good.  Apples  plentiful; 
Porter's  have  come  to  hand,  but  not  quite  as  fair  as  usual.  Pears  con- 
tinue to  be  received,  as  the  season  advances,  in  great  quantities,  and  in 
numberless  varieties;  and  it  is  gratifving  to  see  such  fine  kinds  take  the 
place  of  the  miserable  ones,  which  have  filled  the  market  for  several 
years;  some  St.  Michaels  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  Hannas,  in  this 
city,  were  beautiful:  not  half  the  kinds  that  can  be  had  are  named  in 
our  quotations,  for  want  of  room;  the  dry  weather  has  prevented 
their  arriving  to  as  large  a  size  as  last  season;  Bartlett's  are  quite  infe- 
rior. Plums  also  in  profusion;  green  gage,  Washington,  Orleans,  Bing- 
ham, and  yellow  gage,  &c.,  of  very  handsome  size.  Peaches  have  been 
mostly  received  from  N.  Y.,  but  they  begin  to  come  in  from  the  vicin- 
ity. "Grapes  are  good  and  prices  have  fallen.  Melons  of  reinarkable 
size  are  now  brought  in  from  the  neighborhood,  and  few  or  none  have 
been  received  from  New  York  lately;  Green  citron,  Pine  apple,  Sec, 
in  quantities.  Some  whortleberries  are  yet  to  be  had.  Tomatoes  abun- 
dant. New  cranberries  have  just  been  received.  Lemons  very  scarce, 
and  prices  have  advanced.  Oranges  about  the  same, —  Yours,  M.  T., 
Boston,  August  2Qth,  1838. 
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FOR    SEPTEMBER. 


FRUIT     DEPARTMENT. 


Grape  vines,  in  the  green-house  or  grapery,  will  now  have  mostly  ri- 
pened their  fruit;  where  they  have  done  so,  the  shoots  for  next  year's 
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produce  should  be  pruned  of  the  lower  laterals,  and  kept  tied  up.  Where 
the  grapes  have  not  wholly  colored,  give  an  abundance  of  air  early 
in  the  morning,  and  close  early  at  night. 

Straivberry  beds  may  be  planted  out  anj'  time  before  the  20th,  with 
good  success. 

Currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  may  also  be  transplanted  the  latter 
part  of  the  month. 

Fruit  trees,  particularly  apples  and  pears,  may  be  transplanted  the 
latter  part  of  the  month,  or  later. 

FLOWER    DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlias  promise  better  since  the  rains  of  the  last  week;  all  useless 
shoots  should  be  pruned  away,  and  the  rest  tied  up.  Continue  to  wa- 
ter, e^peciall}'  over  the  tops,  if  the  weather  is  dry.  If  there  should  be 
any  danserof  hard  frost  before  October,  hoe  a  little  earth  up  over  each 
root.     Thin  out  the  buds,  and  cut  away  all  imperfect  ones. 

China,  tea,  and  other  tender  roses,  should  now  be  repotted  and  prun- 
ed.    Continue  to  bud  where  the  sap  runs  freely. 

Chinese  primroses  should  be  now  repotted. 

Geraniums  may  yet  be  propagated,  if  a  sufficient  stock  is  not  secured. 

Mignonette  should  be  sown  to  flower  in  January. 

Annuals  sown  last  month  should  be  potted  off  into  small  pots. 

Verbenas  of  h\\  kinds,  intended  for  keeping  over  the  winter,  should  be 
taken  up  and  put  in  small  pots,  or  plants  may  be  layed  off  from  the  old 
roots. 

Chrysanthemums  should  be  well  watered. 

Pceonies  may  now  be  separated  and  transplanted  with  success. 

Oxalis  Bowiei,  rosea,  <§-c.  may  be  planted  in  pots  any  time  this 
month. 

Cactus  cuttings  may  be  now  put  in. 

Orange  and  Lemon  trees  should  be  repotted  now,  if  needed. 

Camellias  should  be  well  watered,  and  if  any  danger  of  frost  is  ap- 
prehended, they  should  be  removed  to  the  green-house. 

Amaryllis,  belladonna,  and  Guernsey  lilies  should  now  be  repotted 
for  blooming. 

Pinks  may  be  yet  propagated  by  pipings. 

Green-hoiise  and  hot-house  plants,  of  all  kinds,  should  be  repotted  now 
if  they  need  it,  so  as  to  get  rooted  before  they  are  put  in  for  the  season. 
The  houses  should  also  be  well  cleaned  and  painted  or  white-washed, 
to  destroy  insects. 

VEGETABLE    DEPARTMENT. 

Asparagus  beds  may  be  planted  this  month.  See  directions  in  the 
present  volume. 

Rhubarb  roots  may  be  also  set  out  with  safety. 

Spinach  and  Lettuce  for  winter  should  be  now  sown. 

Celery  plants  should  be  finally  earthed  up. 

Cucumber  seeds,  to  produce  fruit  at  Christmas,  should  be  now  planted 
in  a  light  hot-bed. 
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ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  Some  account  of  an  Agave  JlmericcLna,  and  a  Cata- 
logue of  Plants  in  the  Collection  of  J.  W.  Perry  ^  Esq.,  Brook- 
lyn, JY.  Y.  Communicated  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Paulsen,  Gar- 
dener to  Mr.  Perry. 

I  HAVE  under  my  management,  here,  a  fine  plant  of  the  Agave 
americana,  some  account  of  which,  I  presume,  will  be  interest- 
ing to  your  readers.  The  plant  1  procured  of  Mr.  Cohen,  an 
amateur  gardener  in  Philadelphia,  and,  from  its  large  size,  I  am 
in  hopes  that  I  shall  be  able  to  bloom  it  in  the  course  of  the  next 
year,  or,  at  least,  the  year  after. 

There  are  two  reasons,  I  apprehend,  why  this  plant  has  so 
rarely  been  in  flower,  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  or  in 
America;  first,  that  the  plants  are  not  kept  in  a  growing  state 
only  part  of  the  year,  and  are  generally  treated  with  the  utmost 
neglect;  and,  secondly,  that  many  gardeners,  having  an  impres- 
sion (it  being  a  prevalent  idea,)  that  the  Agave  blooms  only 
once  in  the  course  of  a  hundred  years,  few  exert  themselves  to 
encourage  the  plant  to  make  a  rapid  growth,  thinking  that  the 
period  of  its  flowering  is  so  far  distant  that  they  shall  not  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  during  their  lifetime.  Both  causes  have 
tended  much  to  its  not  being  oftener  seen  in  collections. 

The  plant  in  this  collection  is  about  thirty  years  of  age,  but 
remarkably  strong  and  healthy.  I  brought  the  plant  from  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  6th  of  June  last,  and  immediately  made  prepara- 
tions to  plant  it  out  in  the  open  air.  A  circular  bed  was  marked 
out,  thirty-six  feet  in  circumference;  the  centre  of  it  was  elevat- 
ed three  feet  higher  than  the  edge,  down  to  which  it  gradually 
and  evenly  sloped.     This  was  done  to  keep  the  bed  dry  in  the 
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winter.     The  soil  was  a  light  rich  mould,   prepared  with  horse 
manure. 

From  the  first  of  May  to  the  last  of  September  I  intend  to 
keep  the  plant  in  this  bed  wholly  unprotected.  But  after  the 
end  of  September  I  shall  have  a  temporary  moveable  frame 
erected  over  it;  the  sides  of  the  house  or  frame  I  shall  have  filled 
up  with  tan;  and  the  inside  will  be  heated  by  a  small  stove  and 
pipe  during  all  severe  weather  through  the  winter.  The  plant 
has  grown  very  well  since  it  was  turned  into  the  ground,  and  has, 
at  this  time,  a  fresh  and  vigorous  appearance,  'i'he  habit  of  the 
plant  has  entirely  changed:  the  leaves  are  no  longer  pendant, 
as  they  are  in  general,  but  stand  erect.  It  has  made  seven  and  a 
half  new  ones,  as  you  will  perceive  from  the  following  table. 

June  22, 
July  14, 
July  18, 
July  28, 

Mr.  Hogg  is  trying,  at  the  same  time,  to  bring  into  bloom  a 
plant,  of  the  Agave  americana,  belonging  to  Philip  Spaulding, 
Esq.,  of  New  York.  It  is  a  very  large  and  fine  specimen, 
being  about  or  upwards  of  ninety-eight  years  old,  and  is  consid- 
ered as  on  the  eve  of  displaying  its  flowers.  This  plant  Mr. 
Hogg  has  likewise  planted  out  in  the  open  ground,  in  a  similar 
manner  to  that  adopted  by  me,  differing,  however,  in  having  a  small 
house  erected  over  it,  both  summer  and  winter,  so  as  to  force  it 
more  rapidly  forward.  [We  saw  this  plant  on  our  late  visit  to 
Mr.  Hogg's.— £f/.] 

In  addition  to  this,  I  send  you  a  list  of  several  of  our  largest 
and  best  plants,  which  may  prove  interesting.  I  have  not  yet 
finished  a  complete  catalogue  of  all  the  fine  things  in  the  collec- 
tion, and  probably  many  plants  worth  mentioning  have  been 
omitted.     It  is  as  follows: — 


1  leaf 

August  7, 

1  leaf 

1  leaf 

August  17, 

1  leaf 

1  leaf 

August  28, 

1  leaf 

1  leaf 

t^cacia  dodoncei/o/ia. 

linearis. 

decipiens. 

longifolia. 

lophantha. 

verticillata.    All  the 

acacias  are  very  large  spe- 
cimens. 

Amaryllis  aulica. 

crocea. 

equestris. 

Johnsonii. 

Belladonna. 

vittata. 


Amaryllis  vitallina. 

Agave  americana,  three  feet 

in  diameter. 
Alstrogmeria  Ligtii. 
Alpinift  nutans. 
Ardisia  crenulata. 

solanacea. 

Areca  montana. 
Astrapae^a  Wallichu. 
Banksirt  grandis. 

littoralis. 

latifolia,  very  large. 

serrata,  very  large. 

repens. 
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B4nksi«  collina. 

Bauhinm  tomentosa. 

Bonapartea  jiincea. 

Bonibax  Ceiba,  very  large. 

Brunsvigm  Josephince. 

Camellm  atrorubens;  height 
eight  feet ;  diameter  five 
feet  six  inches. 

Camelh'a  variegata  :  height 
seven  feet,  two  inches;  di- 
ameter three  feet,  five 
inches. 

Camelh'a  fl.  pleno  alba:  sev- 
en feet,  three  inches  height; 
six  feet  diameter. 

Cratae^gus  glaber. 

Cheirostemon  platanoides, 
rare. 

Corypha  umbraculifera. 

Cycas  revoluta. 

Crescentia  Cvjute. 

Coffea  arabica. 

orienttilis. 

Cypripedium  venustus. 
Carica  Papdj/a, fruit-bearing. 
Dracffi^ia      australis,     very 

large. 

ferruginea. 

Erythrina     Zaurifolia,     very 

large. 
Eugenia  uniflora. 

myrti  folia. 

australis,  very  large. 

jFicus  elastica. 

australis. 

aloifolia. 

bengalensis,  splendid. 

Jfibiscus  rosa  sinensis,  flora 

pleno  rubra. 
rosa  sinensis,  flora  ple- 
no variegata. 
rosa  sinensis,  flora  ple- 
no lutca. 


i!/ibiscus  rosa  sinensis,  flora- 

pleno  rosea. 
Hsemanthus  coccineus. 
Hakea  suaveolens. 
Justicia  Mhatoda. 


speciosa. 

Jambosa  australis. 
Jatropha  Curcas. 

Manihot. 

multifida. 

Ixora  coccinea. 
£uph6rbia  Poinsettn. 

■ punicea. 

speciosa. 

Ka?mpfer?a  rotunda. 
Zaiirus  finnamomum. 

Cdmpliora,  large. 

cerasus. 

persica,  etc. 

Latdnia     borbonica,    splen- 
did. 
Magnoh'a     grandiflora,   very 
large. 

pumila. 

fuscata,  very  large. 

Mangifera  indica,  very  large. 
JMammea  americana- 
Jllitsa  sapientum. 
Poinsettm  pulcherrima. 
Phce^nix  c/actylifera. 
Protea  argentea. 

longifolia. 


meliflora. 

Rhipsalis  salicornoides. 
Pterospermum  auricifolium. 
Rhododendron  catawbiense. 

hybridum. 

Russelh'dnum. 

Schutia  capensis. 
Strelitzia  reginas. 
Svvietenta  JSIahdgoni. 
Urena  speciosa,  16  feet  high. 
Zamia  speciosa. 


The  Magnolia  grandiflora  I  purchased  for  Mr.  Perry  at  the 
sale  of  Dr.  Hossack's  collection.  It  is  a  splendid  specimen. 
Immediately  upon  receiving  it,  I   planted    it  out   in   the    open 
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ground,  and  shall  try,  by  erecting  a  slight  frame  of  boards  around 
it,  together  with  the  use  of  hay  or  straw,  to  protect  it  and  keep 
it  out  through  the  winter  without  injury.  The  Corypha  umbra- 
caulifera  and  Laldnia  borbonica  I  selected  from  among  the  many 
plants,  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Pratt's  collection,  in  Philadelphia. 
They  are  two  large  and  fine  specimens  of  these  beautiful  palms, 
and  a  great  ornament  to  the  hot-house.  The  Urena  speciosa 
made  a  splendid  leaf  the  past  summer;  it  was  six  and  a  half  feet 
in  length.  Cactus  heptagonus,  presented  to  Mr.  Perry  by  Mr. 
G.  C.  Thorburn,  is  a  fine  and  superb  plant,  and  measures 
twelve  feet  high.  It  is  about  forty  years  old,  and  has  not  yet 
bloomed.  The  Cereus  speciosissimus  is  probably  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country.  I  purchased  it  from  Mr.  A.  Dryburgh,  of 
Philadelphia.  It  is  seven  feet  eight  inches  in  height,  and  [all  the 
shoots]  about  ten  inches  in  diameter.  [When  we  visited  Mr. 
Dryburgh's  establishment,  in  the  spring  of  1837,  we  noticed  this 
plant  in  particular.  See  vol.  III.,  p.  208. — EcL]  The  col- 
lection of  cactuses,  cereuses,  &c.,  here,  is  probably  one  of  the 
best  in  the  country;  many  of  them  are  very  large  specimens.  I 
have  had  Crinum  amabile  in  bloom  for  the  last  month  out  of 
doors,  and  very  beautiful.     Mr.  Perry  is  about  erecting  his  new 

houses.  -yr 

lours, 

J.  W.  Paulsen. 

Brooklyn,  JV*.  F.,  August  30th,  1838. 

AVe  hope  our  correspondent,  who  has  favored  us  with  the 
above  interesting  paper,  will  continue  to  give  us  the  particulars 
of  the  growth  of  the  Agave  americana;  the  exact  number  of 
leaves  it  makes;  its  mode  of  treatment,  during  the  coming  winter; 
and  its  future  management  until  it  blooms.  Such  a  diary  cannot 
but  be  of  great  value  to  those  who  may  possess  plants,  as  furnish- 
ing some  guide  to  a  successful  mode  of  bringing  iheni  into  bloom. 
We  trust,  therefore,  that  at  the  end  of  another  season,  or  at  an 
earlier  period,  Mr.  Paulsen  will  communicate  to  us  the  weekly 
progress  of  the  plant  under  his  care.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Perry  is  adding  so  many  fine  plants  to  his  collection,  as  is 
announced  in  the  above  list,  and  that  he  is  about  building  so  ex- 
tensively for  the  growth  of  plants  and  fruits.  We  hope  at  a  fu- 
ture time,  when  our  means  will  enable  us,  to  procure  a  plan  and 
general  view  of  Mr.  Perry's  place  and  garden  structures.  We 
are  confident  that  the  neat  and  finished  style  in  which  they  are 
built,  would  be  a  desirable  pattern  to  gentlemen  who  are  about 
entering  into  the  culture  of  tender  plants. — Ed. 


On  tJie  most  favorable  sliual'ion  for  a  Garden.  oG5 


Art.  II.      On  the  most  favorable  situation  for  a  Garden.     By 
J.  W.  Russell,  Superintendent  of  Mount  Auburn. 

A  GARDEN,  if  possible,  should  be  on  a  gentle  declivity  towards 
the  south,  a  little  inclining  to  the  east,  to  receive  the  morning 
sun.  If  it  be  situated  in  low  ground,  the  wind  will  have  the  less 
effect  upon  it;  but  there  it  will  be  subject  to  early  and  late  frosts, 
which  will  be  found  to  be  very  prejudicial  to  the  fruit,  and  other 
crops;  and  if  situated  on  high  ground,  although  it  will,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  free  from  early  and  late  frosts,  it  will  be  exposed  to 
the  fury  of  the  winds,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  trees,  by  break- 
ing their  branches  and  blowing  off  the  blossoms  and  fruits.  A 
garden  should  be  well  sheltered  from  the  north-west  and  east 
winds,  in  order  to   prevent  the  blight  from  affecting  the  trees. 

If  a  garden  be  not  naturally  sheltered  from  the  just  mentioned 
obstacles,  with  gentle  rising  hills,  which  are  the  best  shelter  of 
any,  plantations  of  forest  trees  made  at  proper  distances,  so  as 
not  to  shade  it,  will  be  found  the  best  substitute,  at  the  same 
time  there  ousht  to  be  a  free  admittance  for  the  sun  and  air.  On 
that  account,  a  locality  surrounded  by  woods  is  a  very  improper 
one  for  a  garden  or  orchard,  as  a  foul  stagnant  air  is  unfavorable 
to  vegetation;  and  it  has  also  been  observed,  that  blights  are 
much  more  frequent  in  such  situations  than  in  those  that  are  more 
open  and  exposed. 

In  the  laying  out  of  a  new  garden,  another  very  essential  point 
is,  to  make  choice  of  a  good  soil.  It  should  be  from  eighteen 
inches  to  two  feet  deep;  but  if  deeper  the  better,  of  a  mellow, 
pliable  nature,  and  of  a  moderately  dry  quality;  and  if  the  ground 
should  happen  to  have  an  uneven  surface,  I  would  by  no  means 
attempt  to  level  it,  for  by  that  unevenness,  and  any  little  differ- 
ence  there  may  be  in  the  quality,  you  will  have  a  greater  variety 
of  soil  adapted  to  different  crops.  The  best  soil  for  a  garden  is 
a  rich  mellow  loam,  and  the  worst,  a  stiff  heavy  clay;  alight 
sand  is  also  a  very  unfit  soil  for  a  garden.  The  cleaning  of 
streets  and  ditches  will  be  found  very  proper  to  mix  with  a  strong 
soil,  and  if  the  ground  should  be  cold,  a  large  quantity  of  coal 
and  wood  ashes,  sea  sand,  or  rotten  vegetables,  should  be  laid 
upon  it,  in  order  to  meliorate  and  loosen  the  soil,  and  render  it 
easy  to  work;  lime  rubbish,  or  light  sandy  earth  from  fields  and 
commons,  will  also  be  found  of  great  service  to  stiff  clayey 
ground.  If  the  soil  be  light  and  warm,  well  decomposed  cow's 
dung,  or  neat's  dung,  is  the  best  dressing  you  can  give  it.  It 
horse  dung  be  ever  used,  it  must  be  completely  rotted  and  mix- 
ed with  peat  or  bog  soil,  otherwise  it  will  burn  up  the  crop,  if 
there  should  happen  to  be  a  spell  of  dnj,  hot  weather. 
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With  regard  to  the  form  of  a  garden,  there  are  various  opin- 
ions, and  it  sometimes  depends  on  the  situation;  but  where  you 
are  at  perfect  hberty,  I  would  prefer  an  oblong  or  square.  As 
to  the  size,  it  may  be  from  one  acre  to  six  or  eight,  according  to 
the  demand  for  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  family. 

It  will  be  necessary,  especially  in  exposed  situations,  to  en- 
close the  melon  ground,  with  either  a  wall  or  paling,  from  six  to 
eight  feet  high,  in  order  to  protect  the  frames  early  in  the  spring 
from  cold  piercing  winds  and  frosty  nights,  &c.  &c. 

Whenever  there  is  a  quantity  of  manure  laid  together,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have  a  large  cistern 
made  convenient  to  it,  to  receive  the  water  that  oozes  from  the 
dung.  This  moisture,  which  is  the  strength  of  the  manure,  may 
be  used  for  watering  grape-vine  borders,  cauliflowers,  cabbage, 
&c.,  or  any  other  kinds  of  plants  and  trees,  that  appear  to  be  in 
need  of  a  similar  stimulus. 

When  a  garden  is  planted  and  finished,  it  will  be  found  very 
convenient  to  have  a  plan  of  it,  with  the  name  of  each  tree  in- 
serted in  its  proper  place. 

Finally, — a  never-failing  supply  of  water  is  an  indispensably 
necessary  appendage  to  a  well  kept  garden.  Therefore  the  ob- 
taining of  which  ought  to  be  the  first  consideration;  for  no  gar- 
den can  be  called  complete  without  an  abundant  supply  of  this 
element. 


Yours, 
Mount  Mburn,  Sept.  I3th,  1838. 


J.  W.  Russell. 


Art.  IIT.  Catalogue  of  Plants  which  have  flowered  or  fruited 
in  the  collection  of  J.  W.  Knevels^  Esq.,  j\^eicburgh,  Orange 
Co.,  ^^   F.    Communicated  by  J.  W.  Knevels. 

In  our  II.,  p.  96,  an  interesting  account  of  Mr.  Knevels's 
collection  of  plants  is  given  by  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Downing, 
of  Newburgh.  Those  of  our  readers  who  have  read  this,  will  be 
pleased  to  see  a  list  of  all  the  finer  plants  which  are  comprehend- 
ed in  this  large  collection;  and  as  Mr.  Knevels  has  forwarded  us 
a  list  of  the  greater  part  of  the  rare  and  choice  plants  for  publica- 
tion, we  are  gratified  in  having  this  early  opportunity  of  giving  it 
an  insertion  in  our  Magazine. 
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It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  state  that  Mr.  Knevels's  col- 
lection is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  country,  notwithstand- 
ing a  portion  of  the  plants,  mostly  duplicates,  were  disposed  of 
last  season  at  public  sale.  Among  those  now  in  his  possession 
are  some  remarkably  large  and  fine  specimens.  The  camellias 
are  numerous,  and  fine  plants  ;  and  the  tropical  plants  are  exten- 
sive; the  cactuses  are  also  large  and  fine.  But  we  need  not  par- 
ticularize, as  the  article  to  which  we  have  above  referred,  aside 
from  the  interesting  remarks  contained  therein,  upon  the  collec- 
tions in  general,  enumerates  a  great  many  of  the  most  showy 
and  beautiful  plants.  Mr.  Knevels's  collection  is,  we  believe, 
well  known,  as  it  formerly  belonged  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, who  was  many  years  employed  in  gathering  his  plants 
together  from  almost  every  country  where  any  thing  new  or  un- 
common was  to  be  found;  and  his  acquaintance  with  many  of  the 
French  nurserymen  enabled  him  to  enrich  his  collection  with  all 
the  most  desirable  plants,  at  a  cheaper  rate  and  at  an  earlier  day 
than  any  other  person.  It  is  to  this  fact  that  we  attribute  his 
very  complete  collection  of  camellias,  the  whole  of  which,  to- 
gether with  some  fine  seedlings,  raised  by  Mr.  Smith,  were  trans- 
ferred to  Mr.  Knevels. 

In  the  following  list  Mr.  Knevels  has  omitted  nearly  all  the 
species  of  a  genus  when  they  were  very  numerous,  as  in  .Acacia, 
Amaryllis,  Cactus,  Camellia,  Citrus,  Fuchsirt,  &c.  &c.  Some 
of  the  plants  are  very  common;  and,  although  Mr.  Knevels  has 
desired  us  to  select  only  such  as  we  think  will  be  interesting  to 
amateurs  and  gardeners,  we  prefer  to  give  the  whole  catalogue  as 
we  have  received  it.     It  is  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

^ristolochia  sempervirens. 
^sclepias  arborea. 

curassavica. 

./2'ster  argophyllu.'S. 
Astrapse^a  Wallichti. 
Jlucuba  japonica. 
Azalea  indica  coccinea,  Zedifolia, 

plia'iiicea,  purpurea  pi.  &.c. 
Azalea  pontica. 

calendulacea. 

Begonia  argyrostigina. 

discolor. 

Bignoiiza  capeiisis,  grandiflora, 

stalls,    jeqiiinoctialis. 
Bletj'a  Ayaciiitlimnr. 
Bulbiiie  floribunda. 
BurchelU  capeiisis. 
Cereus  flagcHitormisj  grandfflo- 

rus,  sjieciosissiinus,  triangula- 

risjtruncata,  phyllanthus,  &c. 
Calceolaria  integrif61ia. 

• rugosa,  &c. 

Calla  etbidpica. 


c2caciaarmata,  FarneszVma  Juli- 

fcrmm,  lanceolatajVerticillata, 

odorata,  scabbata. 
Acbana  Malvaviscus. 
Agapaiithus  umbellata  fl.  ceru- 

lea,pale  do.,fl.alba,do.fol.var. 
Albuca  ahi'.ssima. 
.^I'loe     arborescens,    variegata, 

lingua  minor,  retvisa,  pentago- 

na,  longifolia. 
Alstroemeria  tricolor. 

acutifolia. 

Amaryllis  carnuta,  Fotbergillu, 

Johnson?,  lateritia,  longilolia, 

psittacinu,  pulverulenta,sarni- 

ensis,  undulata,  &.c.  Sec.  veno- 

sa. 
Anlgozanthus  rufra. 
./2'rbutus   L^nedo. 
Arctotis  aspera. 
Ardisia  crenuJata,  elegans,  pani- 

culata,  solanacea. 
Arduina  bispinoja. 
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Calothainnus  quadiifolus. 

Ca.m6\\ia,  amongst  others  alba 
lutescens,  alba  pi.  alba  simpli- 
ci,  anernoneflora,  rtibra  et  al- 
ia, atrorilbens,  blandajBerles- 
iilna.Ch'ma  Tales,  crassifolia,? 
crassinervis  ?Elphinst6nia,gl6- 
ria  belgica,Halesfa,  incarnata, 
insignis  single,  imbricata,  im- 
penalis,n6va  Calvert?,  Palme- 
m,  papaveracea,  Pseonifldra 
rubra,  purpurea,  rosea,  alba, 
pensillata,  pulcherrima,  punc- 
tata pleno,  rex  Batavioe,  rosa 
sinensis,  rubi'icaulis,  spath- 
ulata,  speciosa  simple,  speci- 
osa  pleno, variegata,  rubra  pi., 
and  simple,  venosa,  WoodsM, 
eximia,  seedling  Aurelia,  like 
punctata  pi.,  Moyamensing, 
astrafiamente(warratah,)  No, 
25,  and  C.  Kissi,  and  Sassdn- 
qua  rosea. 

Campanula  pyramidalis. 

Canna  flaccida. 

indica. 

coccinea. 

Cassia,  several  species. 

Cestrum  lancifolium. 

■  Piirqui. 

Cerbera  Thevetia. 

Chirbnia  Zinoides. 

Chrysocoma  coma  aurea. 

Cineraria  amelloides,  amenta, 
jolatanifolia,  maritima. 

Cistus  vagenata. 

salvifolius. 

Citrus  Aurantium,  var.  cruenta, 
var.pl.  vkriegata,  var.  fl.pl., 
C.  vulgarisjVar.  myrtifolia,  C. 
var.  d'otaite,  C.  nobilis  var. 
minor,  C  hybridus,  C.^'tfedica 
var.  digitata,  C.  decumkna,  C. 
Limonum,  Limetta,  hystrix, 
&c.  &c. 

Clematis  crispa. 

Cleome  grandiflora. 

Clethra  arborea. 

Cobce'^a  scandens. 

Coffce'a  arabica. 

Corrfe^re  viridis. 

Cotyledon  coccinea. 

Crassula  acutipetala. 

coccinea. 

Crataj^gus  glabra. 

Crinum  amabile. 

pendunculatum. 

Cycas  rcvoluta. 

Cyrilla  pulchclla. 


Datura  arborea, 

Dianella  ctenllea. 

jOiosma  alba. 

Draces^na  ferrea, 

Echinocactus  EyriesiV. 

Echeveria  grandifolia, 

Eranthemura  pulchellum. 

£rica  arborea. 

purpurea, 

vulgaris,  and  some  others. 

Eriobotrya  japdnica. 

Erinus  alpinus, 

Erythriua  Crista-galli. 

Eucalyptus  saligna. 

Eiicomis  punctata. 

Eugenia  Jumbos. 

myrtifolia, 

jFicus  australis,  bengalensis,  car- 
ica,  F.joopulnea,  jP,vestita,(.') 
or  coriacea. 

Francoa  sonchifolia. 

Fuchsia  globosa,  gracilis,  arbo- 
rea, monophylla,  macrostem- 
ma,  &C, 

Gazania  pavonia. 

rigens. 

Gladiolus  cardinalis,  psittaci- 
nus,  natalensis,  roseus. 

Gesneri«  rQtila. 

Genista  canariensis. 

Gloxinia  speciosa  fl.  alba. 

cjerOlea. 

Gnaphalium  glomeratum. 

Gnidia  simplex. 

Goodia  latifolia. 

Hajmanthus  coccineus. 

Hellenia  lucida. 

Hemimeris  wrticsefolia.  [Alon- 
soa  incisifolia.] 

Hibbertia  volilbilis, 

ii/ibiscus  rosa  sinensis,  rilbra, 
rosea,  liltea,  flkva,  variegata. 

Hoitza  coccinea, 

Hoya  carnosa, 

f/ypericum  monogynum. 

Jasminum  azoricum,  gracile, 
grandifl6rum,fniticans,  trifoli- 
Stum,  Mogul  or  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  ordoratissimum, 
revolQtum,  Sdmbac,  single 
and  double,  Wallichu, 

Jatropha  multifida, 

Illiciuin  floridanum, 

parviflorum. 

Ipomaj^a  sp. 

Justicia  Jldhdtoda,  coccinea, 
calytricha,  speciosa,  quad- 
rifida. 

Ixora  coccinea. 
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Ixora  rosea. 

Kennedya  rubicunda. 

Lantana  aculeata,  camara,  odo- 
rata,  SellovM. 

Laurus  Cdmphora. 

nobilis. 

Lechenaultm  formosa. 

Leptospermum  baccatum. 

Xiigiistrum  Mciduni. 

Limbnia  trifoliata. 

i-inutn  trigynuni. 

Magnoha  anoiifefolia  var.  fus- 
cata,  grandiflora,  purpurea 
var.  Soulange«n«.  M.  puiiiula. 

Malpighia  augustifolia. 

glabra. 

urens. 

Melaleuca  Aypericifolia. 

Melianthus  major. 

Mesembry anthem um  acaule,do- 

labriforme,  barbatum,  &c. 
Metrosideros  [Calistemon]  lan- 

ceolata,    saligna,    seaiperflo- 

rens,  pendula. 
Morge^a  cjerulea. 
^lyrtus  Citritolius. 
coramiinis  pi.  fl.,  tomento- 

sus. 
Nandtna  domestica. 
Olea  europfe^us. 

fragrans. 

Ornithogalum  arabicum. 

Squilea. 

O'xalis  flabelliformis. 
rubella. 

grandiflora. 

rosea,  &c.  &.c. 

FiBbniaMoiitan,Bknksice,rbsea, 

joapaveracea,  &c. 
Passiflora  edulis. 

racemosa. 

. purpurea. 

Phlomis  Leonurus. 

fruticosus. 

Phytolacca  arborea. 
Pitcairnia  albiflora. 
Pbthos  crassinervis. 
Pittosporum  tobira. 
undulatum. 

chinense. 

Plumbago  alba. 
rosea. 


Plumbago  capensis. 
Plumierirt  nlhra. 
Poinsetti'a  pulcherrima. 
Polygala  ?)iyrtitdlia. 

speciosa. 

Pouiretj'a  acranthos, 
Psidium  j9yriforum. 

brasiliense. 

Primula  Smithii,  moschSitum. 

Psoralea  pinnata. 

Piinica  granatum,  simplex,  do. 

fl.  pK,  do.  fl.  alba  pleuo,  do. 

nana. 
Rhapis  flabelliformis,  a  palm. 
Khipsalis  salicornoides, 
iJhododendron  arboreum. 

Ponticum. 

hybrid  um. 

Phododendron  azaloides. 

roseum. 

fl.  alba. 

Rochea  falcata. 
Roella  ciliata. 

rosea. 

Ruellia  formosa. 

6'alvia   aiirea,    azilrea,    coccin- 

ea,    splendens,  pulcliella,   in- 

volucrata. 
Sanseviera  ciucta. 
Scilla  peruviana. 
Serissa  foeHida. 
Solandra  grandiflora. 
Sollya  heterophylla   (Billardie- 

ra.) 
Sparmannt'a  afrioana. 
Stachytarpheta  mutabilis. 
Stapelm  glaiica. 

variegata. 

Sterculia  jolatanifolia. 
Streptocarpus  Rexii. 
Strelitzm  reginse. 
Stylidium  adnatum. 
Stro])hanthus  dichotomus. 
Tabernsemontanrt  coronata. 
Tillandsia  utricularia. 
Thea  viridis  et  Bohca. 
Tradescantja  discolor. 
Veltheimm  viridifolia. 
Volkamerza  japonica. 
Z^mia  horrida. 
Zephyranthes  Alamdsco. 
carinata,  Sec.  &c. 


Mwburgh,  JV.  F.,  Sept.  1838. 
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Art.  IV.      Observations  on  the  Lagerstroe^mia.     By  K. 

In  referring  to  Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of  Plants,  we  find  this 
plant  designated  as  an  inmate  of  the  Bark  stove,  with  the  remark 
quoted  from  Sweet,  that  this  species,  (i.  e.  L.  regina,)is  rather 
difficult  to  preserve  through  lointer;  it  requires  a  good  heat,  and 
but  little  water  in  ivinter  season.  L.  regina  is  further  described 
as  "a  very  handsome  shrub,  the  flowers  in  panicles  a  span  long,  pale 
rose-colored  in  the  morning,  growing  deeper  through  the  day,  and 
becoming  pitrpZe  in  the  evening,"  while  the  other  species,  indica, 
is  marked  as  having  purple  flowers. 

We  believe  that  a  great  many  of  these  particulars  are  decided- 
ly erroneous.  In  an  extensive  collection,  which  we  have  exam- 
ined, we  find  two  kinds  of  lagerstrsemias  differing  so  much  in  the 
foliage,  as  undoubtedly  to  constitute  two  species;  of  these,  one 
bears  pink,  the  other  purple  blossoms,  without  any  variation  of 
color,  as  above  stated.  In  '■'■Herbicr  general  de  V Amateur, ^^  the 
L.  indica  is  exhibited  with  pink  panicles  of  blossoms,  and  we 
therefore  consider  the  plants  we  have  seen  with  purple  flowers, 
as  L.  regina,  particularly  as  the  specific  characters  of  the  leaves 
of  the  former  species  agree  with  those  attributed  to  it,  in  the 
above  French  work.  At  any  rate,  however,  whether  the  two 
kinds  we  have  seen  are  two  distinct  species,  or  only  varieties, 
they  are  unquestionably  most  splendid  objects,  and  second  to  no 
plants  within  our  knowledge,  as  ornaments  of  the  shrubbery  or 
lawn,  towards  the  close  of  summer.  It  must,  therefore,  be  high- 
ly gratifying  to  all  florists  to  know,  thai,  so  far  from  being  stove 
plants,  they  may  almost  be  ranked  as  hardy!  We  have  seen  a 
plant,  which  has  stood  through  several  of  our  late  severe  winters 
without  protection,  although,  to  be  sure,  severely  damaged  in  its 
branches  ;  probably  a  slight  protection  would  be  sufficient  to 
preserve  even  the  ends  of  the  slender  twigs,  from  which  the 
flower-buds  proceed,  and  which,  if  injured,  prevent  its  blooming 
the  ensuing  season. 

To  make  sure  of  its  preservation,  it  should  be  treated  as  figs, 
pomegranates,  and  other  half-hardy  plants  are  often  kept,  by  tak- 
ing them  up  with  the  soil  adhering  to  their  roots,  and  putting  them 
into  winter  quarters,  under  the  stage  of  the  green-house,  or  in  a 
dry  cellar,  carefully  preserving  them  from  any  damp,  or  other  ac- 
cumulated moisture. 

One  more  criticism  we  must  hazard  respecting  this  plant:  it  is 
not,  as  Loudon  imagines,  the  tree  known  at  the  south,  as  the 
Pride  of  India,*  with  which,  he  tells  us,  the  streets  of  Savannah 


*  Wdc  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening,  article  A7ncrican  Gardening, 
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areornamented.  The  Jl/elia  Jlzedardch  is  the  one  applied  to  this 
purpose,  and  which  is  there  termed  "the  Pride  of  India." 

In  malting  these  corrections,  we  are  actuated  by  no  invidious 
motive;  on  the  contrary,  we  feel  the  utmost  respect  for  this  vet- 
eran horticulturist  and  spirited  compiler,  and  are  more  inclined 
to  marvel  at  the  general  accuracy  which  distinguish  his  volumi- 
nous publications,  than  to  carp  at  an  occasional  mistake  or  inad- 
vertence. 

His  name  ought  to  be  revered  in  America,  not  only  as  an  au- 
thor, but,  from  the  spirit  of  independence  and  love  of  liberty, 
which  emanates  from  his  works,  and  the  noble  sympathy  which  he 
manifests  on  every  occasion  for  the  wants,  the  interests,  and  sim- 
ple tastes  of  the  poorer  classes  of  his  countrymen,  a  sentiment 
which  must  endear  him  to  every  true  republican.  His  bust 
should  be  placed  in  the  exhibition  room  of  every  horticultural 
association  in  the  country.  K. 

JVewburgh,  JWio  York,  Sept.  183S. 


Art.  V.  J^''otices  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in  the 
London  Floricultural  and  Botanical  ^Magazines;  xcith  some 
Account  of  those  lohich  it  loould  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens. 

Edwards's  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and 
Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  eight  figures  of  Plants 
and  Shrubs.  In  monthly  numbers;  4s.  colored,  3s.  plain.  Ed- 
ited by  John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  University  of  London. 

Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine,  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  con- 
taining eight  plates.  In  monthly  numbers;  3s.  6c/.  colored,  3s. 
plain.  Edited  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  L.L.  D.,  F.  R.  A., 
and  L.  S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow. 

Paxlon's  Magazine  of  Botanxj,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants. 
Each  number  containing  four  colored  plates.  In  monthly  num- 
bers; 2s.  6d.  each. 

The  Horticultural  Journal,  Florist's  Register,  and  Royal  Ladies' 
Magazine.  Dedicated  to  the  Queen,  Patroness,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Errol,  President,  and  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists  and  Amateurs.  In  monthly 
8vo.  numbers,  with  a  plate;  Is.  each. 
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Botanical  Intelligence. — Dr.  Gray,  we  have  already  stated, 
resigned  his  api)ointinent  to  the  scientific  corps,  attached  to  the 
exploring  expedition.  We  have  learnt  since,  that  our  correspon- 
dent, W.  D.  Brackenridge,  of  Philadelphia,  v.as  appointed  as- 
sistant botanist,  and  left  his  situation  with  Mr.  Buist.  This  ap- 
pointment cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  Floricultural 
community;  as  Mr.  Brackenridge  is  well  acquainted  with  an  im- 
mense number  of  plants,  and  he  will  undoubtedly,  should  he  pro- 
cure seeds,  select  such  only  as  are  possessed  of  much  beauty, 
rather  than  merely  of  botanical  interest.  Our  readers  may  like- 
wise, should  he  return  in  safety,  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  an 
interesting  account  of  his  journey. 

Drs.  Torrey  and  Gray  are  busily  engaged  on  their  valuable 
Flora,  the  second  part  of  which  will  be  immediately  published. 
We  hope  our  botanical  friends,  and  indeed  all  gentlemen  and 
amateurs  interested  in  gardening,  will  assist  in  the  undertaking. 
Some  considerable  number  of  copies  will  have  to  be  disposed  of, 
to  j^ay  the  expenses  of  publication;  and  unless  sufficient  encour- 
f;gement  should  be  afforded,  we  fear  the  work  will  not  be  com- 
pleted.    Let  every  individual  send  in  his  subscription  at  once. 

DiCOTrLEDONOUS,  PoLYPETALOU  S,  PLA^•TS. 

Ti.anunculdce(B. 

ZJELPHIMU.AI 
i.itermelijin  var.  pjlnntiSdum.    Lind'.     A  hardy  perennial;    growing  five  or  six  feet hiph; 
with  blue  flowers;  appi^aringin  Jun.-anit  July;  increased  by  division  of  the  root;  grown  iu 
common  soil;  a  native  of  Siberia.    Lot.  Keg.,  n.  s,  38. 
Eya:  D.  palm  iti.idura  D.  C.  i^yst.  re?. 

"A  very  beautiful  bee  larkspur,  with  a  rich  branched  inflo- 
rescence, dark  purple  hairy  stems,  and  rich  blue  flowers  stained 
with  lilac  internally,  ....  and  is  known  by  these  characters,  to- 
gether with  its  lower  petals  being  deeply  divided  into  two  narrow 
lobes,  the  ends  of  which  are  terminated  by  loose  straggling  hairs, 
while  the  disk  is  covered  by  a  short  tuft  of  short  brown  hairs." 

The  peculiarities  of  the  plant  are  not  sufficient   to   distinguish 
it  specifically  from  the  JJ.  intermedium;  like  that,  however,  it  is 
a  fine  showy    plant,   deserving  a  place  in  every  garden.     Of  the 
easiest  growth.  (Bot.  Reg.,  July.) 
Berberit/dcecc. 

EPIME'DIUM 

violiceura  Part,  \ui\et-fiowered  Barren  W^ort.  A  ereen-house  orframe  perciinial;  growing  a 
foot  liiih;  with  purplish  violet  flowers;  appearing  in  April  and  .May;  a  i.at  vt;  of  Jap:'n; 
increased  by  seeds  and  division  of  the  root;  grown  in  loamy  soil.  Pax.  Mag.  But.,  Vol.  V., 
p.  123. 

A  graceful  plant,  with  slender  stems  and  extremely  delicate 
flowers.  'J'he  epimediums  are  not  very  generally  cultivated,  but 
the  genus  is  known  by  the  common  E.  alpinum.  The  present 
subject,  which  is  probably  the  handsomest,  is  a  native  of  Japan, 
from  whence  it  was  brought  to  the  continent  by  Dr.  Von  Sie- 
bold,  and  from  thence  imported  into  the  English  collections.     It 
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has,  so  far,   been   treated  as  a  green-house  plant,  though  it  may- 
prove  hardy  in  Britain,  in  the  following  manner: — 

"  It  may  be  cultivated  with  the  greatest  ease,  by  being  planted 
or  potted  in  a  loamy  soil.  If  kept  in  a  pot,  it  should  be  water- 
ed with  great  caution  after  the  leaves  have  withered,  till  they  [the 
plants]  recommence  growing,  when  it  must  have  a  more  liberal 
supply."  Increased  by  seeds  and  division  of  the  root.  [Pax. 
Mag'.  Bot.,  July.) 

DiCOTrLEDONOUS,    MoNOPETALOUS,   PlANTS. 

EricdceoE. 

ENKfA'NTHUS 
reticiilatus /'aJ•^    Netted-Zeai-frf Enkianthus.    A  ereen-house  shrub;   growing  six  feet  high; 
with  pale  pink  or  flesh-cnlcired   flowers;  appearing  in  January  ami   February;  a  native  of 
China;  increased  by  cuttings;  grown  in  peat,  loam,  and  sand.     Pax.  Mag.  Hot.,   Vol.   V., 
l'.  127. 

One  of  the  most  exquisite  green-house  plants  in  cultivation. 
It  is  much  like  the  E.  quinquefldrus  in  its  flowers;  there  being 
but  a  slight  difference  in  the  shape  and  color.  It  differs,  howev- 
er, very  visibly  in  many  material  points;  and  perhaps  in  no  par- 
ticular is  the  difference  more  conspicuous,  than  in  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  leaves.  Botanists  have  confounded  the  two  species. 
The  specimen  from  which  the  drawing  was  taken,  flowered  in  the 
collection  of  Luconibe,  Pince  &  Co.,  who  received  it  from  some 
source,  (unknown,)  as  a  variety  of  the  original  species.  It  is 
an  old  inhabitant  of  I'.nglish  gardens,  though  it  is  still  uncom- 
mon in  collections.  It  succeeds  best  when  planted  out  in  the 
border  of  a  green-house  or  conservatory,  in  a  compost  of  heath 
mould  and  loam,  mixed  with  a  due  proportion  of  sand,  and 
placed  in  an  airy  part  of  the  house.  It  appears  to  be  difficult 
of  propagation,  and  hence  its  scarceness.  We  have  noticed  a 
fine  plant  of  E.  quinqueflorus,  which  has  flowered  several  seasons 
in  Col.  Perkins's  collection.  We  should  like  to  see  it  in  every 
green-house.  (Pax.  Mag.  Bot..,  July.) 
ScrophularidcecE. 

JVE.ME'SIA  Bcnth.    (From  vtunaii.  division,  in  allusion  to  the  lobes  of  the  upper  lip  of  co- 
rolla.) 
floribiinda  Lindl.     Miiny-flurDercd  Nemesia.    An  annual  plant;  gro\\  ing  a  foot  high;  with  pink 
and  white  blossoms;  appearing  from  June  to  August;  a  native  of  Cape  Town.    Increased 
bv  Seeds.   P.ot.  Rec,  N.  s.  :i9. 
Syn.  N.  floriliunda  Lckm.    X.  utiinis  Benth. 

A  little  upright  annual,  with  numerous  flowers  on  slender  ter- 
minal branches;  leaves  opposite  and  ovate.  It  may  be  compared 
in  beauty  to  some  of  the  antirrhimums,  and  more  remarkable  for 
its  delicacy  and  gracefulness,  than  its  brilliancy.  Easily  raised 
from  seeds.      [Bot.  Reg.,  July.) 

Lamidcea^,  or  Labidtecc. 

SA'LVIA 
caiiesc^'ns /?ra(A.     Hoary  sage.     A  hardy   perennial   plant;  growing  from   one  to  two  feet 
hi{.'h;  with  deep  purple  (lowers;  appearinc  in  July;  a  native  of  Caucastus;  increased  by  di- 
vision of  the  root  anil  by  seeds.     Hot.  lleg.,  n.  s,  36. 

This  is  a  showy  species  of  salvia,  and  from  its  hardiness  will 
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prove  valuable,  as  we  believe  few  or  none  of  them,  except  the 
common,  will  live  through  our  winters.  The  flowers  are  very  hand- 
somely displayed  in  terminal  and  lateral  racemes,  and  have  a  showy 
aspect.  It  was  raised  from  seeds,  in  the  garden  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  received  from  Dr.  Ledebour,  of  Dorpat. 
It  inhabits  rocks  in  that  range  of  the  Caucassus  which  runs  into 
the  Caspian  Sea,  and  is  consequently  well  adapted  to  rock-work. 
Seeds  should  be  sown  in  May,  and  when  of  sufficient  size  pot- 
ted off  into  small  pots,  and  wintered  in  a  frame,  after  which  they 
may  be  planted  in  the  border  to  flower,  where  they  may  remain. 
(Bot.  Reg.,  July.) 

MONOCOTYLEDONOUS    PlANTS. 

Hcemodordcece. 

ANIGOZA'NTHOS 
iiiiVida.  Redout.   Yellow -/laircfZ  Anieozanthos.    A  ereen-house  plant;  prowing  two  feet  high; 
with  green  and  red  flowers;  appearing  in  April  and   May;  a  native  of  New   Holland;  in- 
creased by  young  side  shoots;  grown  in  rich  loam,  sand  and  peat.    Bot.  Reg.,  n.  s.  37. 

A  singular  species  introduced  to  Britain  long  since,  but  rare- 
ly seen  in  collections.  The  flowers  are  tubular,  green  on  the  out- 
side and  red  in,  and  in  terminal  racemes  of  five  or  six  each,  and 
from  four  to  eight  racemes  on  one  stem.  It  is  cultivated  in  the 
green-house,  in  a  soil  composed  of  rich  loam,  mixed  with  about 
one  fourth  of  sand  and  peat,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  dung 
may  be  added.  To  grow  it  well,  it  needs  plenty  of  pot  room, 
and  an  airy  part  of  the  green-house,  near  the  glass.  When  grow- 
ing luxuriantly,  it  requires  considerable  water.    [Bot.  Reg..,  July.) 

A  splendid  variety,  with  scarlet  and  green  flowers,  has  been 
raised  by  R.  Mangles,  Esq.,  from  seeds,  which  will  soon  be 
figured.      (Bot.  Reg.,  July.) 

Iriddcem. 

TRITO'NIA  (from  TVifon,  a  vane,  or  weathercock,   in  allusion  to  the  variableness  of  the  spe- 
cies of  this  Eenus  as  regards  tlie  direction  of  their  anliiers.)     Ker. 
fucata  Lindl.     Painted  Tritoiiia.     A  green-house  or  frame  hiilb;  growing  about  two  feet  hieh; 
with  orange  and  yellow  flowers;  appearing  in  June?  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 
increased  by  offsets;  growing  in  rich  soil.     Bot.  Reg.,  n.  s,  35. 

Communicated  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.  Herbert,  who  re- 
ceived the  bulbs  from  the  Cape  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  he 
never  succeeded  in  flowering  it  until  the  summer  of  1837.  The 
bulbs  have  increased  so  rapidly,  that  hundreds  of  them  were  pur- 
posely dug  up  and  destroyed.  In  the  autumn  of  1836  it  occur- 
red to  Mr.  Herbert  to  have  dung  laid  upon  the  patches  in  the 
open  ground,  where  the  bulbs  were  growing,  and  the  result  was 
the  production  of  a  flower-stem  in  the  following  summer.  From 
this  fact  he  doubts  not  that  manure  is  the  requisite  to  make  it 
flower  freely. 

The  flowers  are  erect,  ventricose,  but  slightly  expanding  at 
the  summit,  and  of  a  deep  orange  color.  It  is  a  beautiful  and 
desirable  species.      [Bot.  Reg.,  July.) 
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Orchiddcece. 

DENDRO'BIUM 

densiflorum  Pazt.  Dense-finwered  Dendrobiiira,  A  stove  epiphyte;  growing  a  foot  high;  with 
deep  yellow  tioweis;  appearing  in  Way;  a  native  of  Nepal;  grown  in  heath  soil.  Pax. 
Mag.  Bot.,  Vol.  v.,  p.  121. 

A  splendid  species,  with  dense  racemes  of  deep  yellow  flowers. 
The  drawing  was  taken  from  a  specimen  in  flower,  in  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  collection,  which  was  imported,  among  others,  by 
Mr.  John  Gibson,  his  Grace's  collector.  It  is  easily  cultivated 
in  heath  soil,  well  drained,  and  the  pot  plunged  in  a  gentle  heat. 
{Pax.  Mag.  Bot..,  July.) 

*  Dendrobium  formosum  Wall.  A  noble  plant,  with  large  ivo- 
ry white  flowers,  unrivalled  for  beauty,  even  in  the  rich  Flora  of 
India,  which  has  flowered  at  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's,  at  Chats- 
worth,  into  whose  collection  it  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Gibson. 
"The  flowers  grow  at  the  end  of  a  leafy  stem,  and  are  between 
three  or  four  inches  in  expansion,  with  every  part  of  the  purest 
and  most  transparent  white,  except  one  delicate,  lozenge-shaped, 
bufli'-colored  blotch,  in  the  centre  of  the  lip."  [Bot.  Reg.,  Alis. 
Not.  July.) 

PHA'lUS 
albus  Lindl.  whiteflnwered  Phaius.     A  stove  epiphyte;  growing  a  foot  hish;   with  white 
flowers;  appearing  in  May;  a  native  of  Nepal.     Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  Vol.  V.,  p.  195. 

"One  of  the  most  delicate,  as  well  as  the  most  lovely  of  orchi- 
daceous plants,  the  flowers  being  large  and  pure  white,  pencilled 
in  the  most  exquisite  manner  with  purple  on  the  lip;  when  in 
flower,  it  has  a  strikingly  beautiful  appearance,  particularly  as  the 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  extremities  of  the  shoots  when  these 
are  in  full  leaf."  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  very  remarkable;  at 
one  season  it  is  in  a  leafless  state;  at  another,  in  full  growth;  and 
in  the  third,  beautifully  in  bloom.  The  flowers  are  large,  and 
are  produced  in  a  pendant  raceme,  about  six  inches  in  length. 
This  species  was  originally  discovered  by  Dr.  Wallich,  in  Ne- 
pal; but  the  plant,  from  which  the  drawing  was  made,  was  im- 
ported by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  in  1837,  through  his  collect- 
or, Mr.  John  Gibson,  who  found  it  growing  upon  trees  in  shady 
damp  woods,  on  the  Khoosea  hills,  at  an  elevation  of  from  two  to 
three  thousand  five  hundred  feet,  where  it  blossoms  during  the 
rainy  season  in  the  greatest  profusion.  The  genus  is  related  to 
Bletia.      {Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  July.) 

PIlAIj^NO'PSIS     (from  ijiaXaiva  a  moth,  and  oi//i?  resemblance,)  Blume. 

amabilis  B/umr.  The  Indian  Bu«c;;/?i/ plant.  A  stove  epiphyte;  growing  a  foot  high;  with 
white  flowers;  appearing  in  May;  a  native  of  Manilla;  grown  in  turf  or  moss.  Bot.  Reg., 
N.  s.  34. 

Another  lovely  species,  the  curious  form  of  whose  flowers, "the 
graceful  way  in  which  they  hang  down  from  below  the  leaves,  their 
huge  size,  and  the  brilliant  whiteness  of  their  broad  leathery  pet- 
als," give  it  a  most  striking  and  uncommon  appearance.  It  flower- 
ed for  the  first  time  in  Europe,  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Rolli- 
son's,  of  Tooting,  in  May  last.  Dr.  Blume  first  met  with  it  on  the 
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wooded  coast  of  Niisa  Kambanga;  and  Rumph  met  with  it  grow- 
ing in  abundance,  on  the  trunks  of  trees,  in  Amboyna,  covered 
with  tnoss.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  increase;  but  it  is  easily  grown 
in  a  hot,  moist  stove,  where  it  should  be  fixed  to  pieces  of  wood 
along  with  a  little  turf  or  moss,  and  suspended  from  the  roof;  the 
wood  should  be  covered  with  bark,  in  order  that  the  roots  may- 
more  easily  attach  themselves  thereto.      (Bat.  Reg.,  July.) 


Art.  VI.     Jfotes  on  Gardens  and  JWirseries. 

JYIr.  Lemisfs,  Roxhury. — Sept.  4th,  1838.  After  the  long 
lapse  of  three  years,  we  have  again  visited  this  fine  garden.  Since 
that  period  many  and  great  improvements  have  been  made,  and 
the  garden  now  contains  one  of  the  finest  graperies  that  we  have 
seen.  The  garden  had  suffered  in  common  with  all  others,  and 
but  few  flowers  were  to  be  seen. 

The  place  is  now  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
an  industrious  and  attentive  man,  and  the  crops  of  fruit  in  the 
houses  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  his  skill  in  forc- 
ing. We  did  not  see  Mr.  Hutchinson  on  our  visit,  but  we 
learnt  this  from  Mr.  Lemist  himself,  who  is  highly  pleased  with 
him.  Mr.  Willott  had  charge  of  the  place  when  we  were  here 
last,  but  it  is  now  upwards  of  a  year  since  he  left. 

The  crop  of  grapes  in  the  graperies  and  the  green-house  is 
very  large,  and  they  were  now  ripening  off  with  a  good  color,  a 
thing  too  often  considered  of  minor  importance.  The  same 
house  which  we  noticed  in  our  I.,  p.  71,  as  being  filled  with  let- 
tuce for  forcing,  is  now  filled  with  grapes  and  plenty  of  excellent 
wood  for  next  year's  crop.  This  house  is  particularly  well 
adapted  for  grapes,  as  it  is  low,  with  a  fine  border,  and  the  vines 
have  an  abundance  of  fresh  air.  In  the  green-house  we  also 
found  a  very  good  crop,  though  many  of  them  had  been  cut.  In 
this  house  the  fine  large  orange  tree  is  full  of  its  rich  fruit.  We 
also  noticed  some  few  ericas,  &c.,  but  generally  every  thing  was 
cleared  from  the  premises. 

Passing  from  the  green-house,  we  walked  towards  the  upper 
part  of  the  garden,  where  the  new  house  stands.  This  is  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  feet  long,  and  sixteen  or  eighteen  wide,  of 
a  proportionate  height,  and  has  a  span  roof  in  part,  though  the 
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back  sashes  do  not  extend  only  about  half  way.  These  afibrd  a 
great  quantity  of  light,  which  is  much  needed,  particularly  to  the 
trees  on  the  back  wall.  This  house  was  put  up  in  the  place  of 
another  small  one,  two  years  ago  last  spring;  the  vines  have  but 
just  come  into  bearing,  and  were  showing  large  crops.  The 
wood,  however,  is  well  grown.  The  border  to  this  house  was 
made  in  the  most  substantial  manner;  the  proper  soils  and  ma- 
nures well  applied;  and  the  vines  just  begin  to  feel  the  eflects  of 
all  this  attention  and  care. 

On  the  back  wall  vines  are  planted,  which  have  already  nearly 
reached  the  lower  edge  of  the  back  sashes.  There  is  also  a 
trellis  underneath  the  front  part  of  the  house,  (between  the  front 
and  back  walk,)  to  which  vines  are  trained;  these,  however,  we 
think,  will  not  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  whole  crop.  Nearly 
all  the  vines  in  all  three  of  the  houses  are  the  black  Hamburgh, 
which  is  altogether  the  most  profitable  variety  for  the  market. 
The  vines  in  the  large  house  were  planted  out  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Wihott,  and  the  work  was  thoroughly  performed.  This 
house  was  built  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  and  we  consider 
it  one  of  the  best  in  the  vicinity  for  ripening  a  crop  in  perfection. 

In  the  garden  we  noticed  some  patches  of  Ferbena  Tweedie- 
dna  and  multifida;  both  together  forming  a  pretty  contrast  with 
their  crimson  and  pale  purple  blossoms.  The  present  warm  dry 
season  has  been  such  a  one  as  the  verbenas  delight  in,  and  they 
have  never  shown  their  beauty  in  greater  perfection.  The  dah- 
lias here  have  been  almost  a  total  failure,  from  die  same  causes 
which  prevail  elsewhere,  viz.,  heat,  drought  and  insects.  We 
noticed  some  exceedingly  fine  double  asters.  Mr.  Lernist 
has  also  a  kw  very  beautiful  pansies.  lie  pointed  out  to  us 
a  very  elegant  yellow  one,  which  he  procured  from  Mr.  Buist, 
of  Philadelphia;  it  is  a  fine  one  to  raise  good  varieties  from  by 
impregnation  with  others.  Rainbow,  which  is  one  of  the  very 
best  varieties,  we  saw  displaying  some  good  sized  blossoms;  it 
is  remarkable  for  throwing  out  such  large  flowers  so  late  in  the 
season.  A  great  many  pansies  fall  off"  in  this  respect,  only  a  few 
of  the  first  and  earliest  flowers  being  large,  while  those  produced 
later  are  but  little  larger  than  the  old  garden  variety. 

Among  the  green-house  plants,  which  stand  in  a  circle  on  the 
grass  lawn  near  the  house,  we  observed  some  oleanders,  ericas, 
cape  jasmines,  &c.  in  flower.  The  whole  of  the  plants  look 
well,  and  the  camellias  are  budded  very  full. 

Though  so  long  since  our  visit  here,  we  were  highly  pleased, 
at  this  time,  with  the  various  improvements,  which  appear  more 
apparent  than  if  we  had  seen  them  as  they  were  progressing. 
Mr.  Lemist's  interest  in  the  garden  seems  to  increase  with  the 
spreading  taste  for  horticulture,  and  we  trust  that  such  a  well 
stored  collection  affords  him  much  pleasure  and  gratification. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

Use  of  Charcoal  in  the  preservation  of  Plants. — One  of  the  great  in- 
conveniences of  low  and  moist  grounds  is,  the  difficulty  they  present  in 
cultivating  flower-roots  of  every  description.  These  are  generally  de- 
stroyed by  a  kind  of  mouldiuess  which  attaches  itself  to  the  shoots  be- 
low, at  different  periods  of  their  growth.  It  is  easy  to  know  when  a 
plant  has  been  thus  attacked,  for  the  stem  assumes  a  dirty  green  color, 
approaching  a  yellow.  The  yellow  soon  supersedes  the  other,  the  leaves 
change,  and  sometimes  fall  off.  The  only  means  of  preventing  this  evil, 
which  most  commonly  attacks  a  number  of  plants  at  the  same  time,  is 
to  place  a  layer  of  powdered  charcoal  over  the  parts  where  the  roots 
are  to  be  planted.  The  best  kind  of  charcoal  for  this  purpose  is,  that 
which  remains  in  dust  after  the  large  pieces  have  been  taken  away. 
When  the  earth  has  been  prepared  in  the  usual  way  for  the  reception 
of  roots,  about  half  an  inch  of  the  charcoal  powder  should  be  spread 
over  the  surface;  the  whole  should  then  be  lightly  stirred  together,  in  or- 
der that  the  charcoal  should  be  incorporated  with  the  earth.  We  have 
tried  many  experiments  to  prove  the  efficacy  of  this  remedy,  and  in  no 
instance  has  there  been  a  failure.  Thus,  in  a  bed  of  roots  fifteen  feet 
long,  by  five  wide,  situated  in  a  low  moist  soil,  two-thirds  were,  a  short 
time  back,  prepared  in  the  way  above  stated,  while  the  i"emainder  was 
left  undefended.  The  result  was,  that  in  the  latter  portion  the  roots 
were  lost,  whilst  in  the  other  we  never  had  finer  plants.  The  powder 
should  be  preserved  dry,  and,  genei'ally  speaking,  it  may  be  used  with 
advantage  in  the  flower  garden. 

The  Poor  Man''s  or  Cottager^ s  Tree. — Such  is  the  apricot;  and  so  it 
has  been  justly  designated  by  the  few  patriarchs  of  gardening  who  now 
survive.     Alas!  how  are  these  worthies  passing  away ! 

The  apricot  originally  belonged  to  the  plum  genus;  it  has  of  late 
years  been  removed  from  that  family,  and  ranks  as  the  head  of  the  genus 
Armeniaca,  a  word  derived  from  Armenia,  the  supposed  native  country 
of  the  tree.  It  was  received  in  England  from  the  Levant,  so  we  are 
told,  in  1548.  The  advocates  of  the  natural  system  force  this  tree,  with 
the  apple,  pear,  plum,  and  many  others,  into  their  order  J?osace»,  from 
some  fancied  resemblance  to  the  rose.  There  are  natural  affinities  in 
abundance,  doubtless,  and  we  love  to  see  them  ably  illustrated;  but  our 
heads  ache  at  the  multifarious  anomalies  which  crowd  upon  and  over- 
whelm the  mind. 

But,  however,  this  rose  of  an  apricot  is  the  tree  of  trees  to  the  poor 
man.  Its  habit  is  to  bloom  early,  before  the  leaves  expand;  and  there- 
fore it  is  apt  to  lose  its  fruit  when  formally  trained  in  a  low  horizontal 
direction;  nevertheless,  when  it  is  favorably  planted,  as  to  soil  and  as- 
pect, and  can  run  up  against  a  high  and  broad  chimney,  where  the  fol- 
iage can  soon  be  early  called  into  action  in  support  of  the  young  germs 
of  fruit,  those  germs,  while  in  the  bud  of  the  blossom,  being,  as  well  as 
the  stamens,  preserved  by  the  slight  yet  genial  heat  of  the  brick-work, 
the  multitude  of  fruit  produced  is  frequently  prodigious.  The  writer's 
next  door  neighbor  has  two  trees;  one  faces  the  west,  and  is  trained 
very  upright  against  the  house  wall — it  bears  pretty  well.  The  other  is 
less,  but  faces  the  south,  and  has  a  kitchen  chimney,  as  it  is  supposed. 
Last  week  the  man  gathered  twice,  sixteen  dozens,  and  eighteen  dozens 
— in  all,  thirty-four  dozens,  and  sold  them  for  tarts:  numbers  remain 
on.     A  tall  tree  (on  a  single  main  stem)  in  the  west  of  England,  which 
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required  a  thirty  round  ladder  to  reach  its  top,  had  one  year  above  six 
hundred  ripe  and  inpening  apricots  upon  it,  when  the  party  inspected  it. 
Such  being  the  case,  the  cottager  is  called  upon  to  cultivate  this  grateful 
tree,  and  to  give  it  the  best  situation  and  greatest  attention,  that  his 
means  and  time  can  afford. 

0*e  circumstance,  an  absolute  fact,  may  gratify  and  surprise  some 
readers.  On  the  27th  of  March,  a  tree  that  remained  for  the  major 
part  little  advanced,  had  one  branch,  not  only  completely  in  leaf,  (the 
foliage  being  of  a  bright  verdure,  and  of  full  healthy  vigor,)  but  covered 
with  fruit,  several  of  which  appeared  of  the  size  of  good  nutmegs.  The 
tree  was  planted  to  face  the  south-west,  but  it  stands  near  the  corner  of 
the  garden,  where  the  wall  takes  a  direction  to  the  south  by  east.  At 
the  exact  angle  is  the  breast  of  a  viner}'  chimney,  and  its  aspect  is  near- 
ly due  south.  Against  this  breast  was  trained  the  solitary  branch  allud- 
ed to;  and  the  effects  described  evince  the  operation  of  a  warm  protect- 
ive wall  upon  the  buds,  even  at  a  time  when  the  I'oots  remain  in  the 
ground  exposed  to  frost.     {Hort.  Jour.) 

[These  remarks,  though  intended  for  the  latitude  of  England,  will 
equally  apply  in  this  country.  We  know  a  gentleman  who  has  an  apri- 
cot tree  in  a  small  yard,  nailed  up  (and  carelessly  too,  without  any  sys- 
tem of  training,)  to  a  shed  or  barn  facing  the  east,  which  has  borne  a 
considerable  quantity  of  fruit  for  several  years,  notwithstanding  our  cold 
winters.  And  what  may  appear  singular,  the  branches,  which  extended 
above  the  roof  of  the  building,  and  fully  exposed  to  the  weather,  bore  as 
profusely  as  those  nailed  against  the  surface.  If  a  good  soil  is  selected, 
or,  if  poor,  made  good,  (that  is, light  and  deep,)  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
apricots  can  be  very  easily  produced.  We  should  like  to  see  more  at- 
tention given  to  this  fruit. — Ed.] 

Superiority  of  the  Pmws  sylvestris. — Of  the  twenty-eight  thousand 
acres  which  the  forest  of  Fontainbleau  contains,  twenty-five  thousand 
are  now  covered  with  pines  of  different  ages,  and  a  million  of  plants 
could  be  taken  from  them  without  being  missed.  It  is  in  the  ancient 
plantations,  now  become  forest  timber,  that  the  superiority  of  the  Pinus 
sylvestris  appears  over  the  maritime  pine.  This  latter  at  first  grows 
more  quickly,  but  at  present  they  are  of  the  same  height.  The  mari- 
time pine  sometimes  appeared  to  me  to  have  a  larger  trunk,  but  it 
scarcely  gets  higher,  whilst  the  other  pushes  forward  vigorously,  and 
does  not  novr  appear  to  have  arrived  at  more  than  half  its  elevation.  It 
is  always  as  straight  as  a  taper,  with  a  gray  bark,  but  little  indented. 
The  maritime  pine,  on  the  contrary,  is  never  perfectly  straight,  and  its 
bark  much  thicker  and  rougher,  is  of  a  darker  gray.  Hence  nothing  is 
more  easy  tlian  to  distinguish  the  trunks  of  the  two  trees  by  the  bare  in- 
spection of  the  bark. 

Masts  of  Ships. — I  said  above,  that  M.  Larminat  began  to  graft, 
about  ten  years  ago,  the  Laricio  pine  on  the  Pinus  sylvestris.  1  must 
add  here,  that  it  was  for  the  useful  purpose  of  multiplying  this  precious 
tree  for  the  benefit  of  the  navy.  His  first  attempts  being  crowned  with 
full  success,  he  has  continued  to  execute  a  certain  number  of  grafts  eve- 
ry year.  It  is  really  a  beautiful  thing — a  graft  of  the  Laricio  pine  on  the 
Pinus  sylvestris  of  ten  or  twelve  years  old;  they  grow  with  wonderful 
vigor,  and  excel  in  length  and  bulk  all  the  pines  of  the  same  age,  which 
have  not  been  grafted.  The  expectations  of  M.  Larminat  will  not  be 
disappointed,  and  one  day  the  forest  of  Fontainbleau  will  furnish  to 
the  navy  masts  of  immense  size.  There  is  so  much  analogy  between 
these  two  species,  that  their  graft  never  forms  a  swelling,  when  not  in- 
terfered with.  The  point  of  union  can  only  be  known  by  the  color  and 
different  roughness  of  their  barks,  which  are  clearly  divided  at  the  point 
of  junction.  "  There  are  now  fifteen  thousand  of  these  grafts  in  the  for- 
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est  of  Fontainbleau.  I  have  only  one  nnore  remark  to  make,  and  that  is, 
that  the  Tshudy  graft  is  executed  here  more  simply  than  at  first — it  is 
no  longer  covered  with  paper  to  guard  it  from  the  sun  and  wind — it  is 
Bimply  tied  with  a  flag,  and  a  bit  of  grass,  and  it  always  succeeds  per- 
fectly.     (^Hort.  Jour.) 


Art.  II.     Foreign  Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

Cremorne  House  Fete. — In  our  last  we  gave  some  account  of  the 
award  of  medals  by  the  Royal  Society  and  Central  School  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Horticulture.  We  now  add  the  following  remarks  on  the 
character  of  the  exhibition: — 

It  is  a  long  time  since  we  remember  to  have  witnessed  (if  it  has  ever 
been  witnessed  at  all,)  a  more  splendid  assemblage  of  rank  and  fashion, 
than  attended  this  unique  fete;  and  the  oldest  horticulturist,  as  we  are 
informed  by  every  practical  man  we  have  consulted,  never  witnessed 
such  a  show  of  plants  and  flowers.  The  stages  on  which  the  flowers 
were  placed,  gave  no  less  than  twelve  hundred  feet  of  densely  packed 
specimens,  scarcely  one  of  which  was  of  ordinary  growth.  Nor  was 
this  all;  there  was  an  exhibition  of  fruit  equal  to  any  thing  ever  pro- 
duced in  this  country;  seventeen  superb  specimens  of  pines  were  exhib- 
ited growing  on  their  plants,  besides  many  beautifully  grown  pines  cut, 
black  currants,  grapes,  melons,  cherries,  strawberries.  Sec,  in  abun- 
dance; a  vine  in  a  pot,  with  numerous  bunches  of  grapes,  was  also  a 
pleasing  and  novel  object.  Two  grand  collections  of  Melo  Cacti  and 
Mammillaria,  many  of  which  were  from  the  interior  of  Mexico,  were 
considered  superior  to  any  thing  in  this  country;  one  of  these  had  a 
large,  and  the  other  a  small,  gold  medal  awarded,  and  richly  did  they 
deserve  the  distinction.  There  were  no  less  than  eleven  large  collec- 
tions of  stove  and  green-house  plants  exhibited  in  competition,  and  five 
of  these  by  persons  who  would  have  exhibited  at  Chiswick,  had  not  the 
Horticultural  Society  chosen  the  same  day  for  their  exhibition.  The  ge- 
raniums excelled  every  thing;  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty  feet 
of  the  stage  was  occupied  with  a  double  row  of  these  splendid  plants, 
which  were  exhibited  in  collections  of  thirty-six  varieties;  of  heaths 
there  were  nearly  three  hundred,  and  better  grown  plants,  or  plants  in 
more  variety  and  beauty,  were  certainly  never  produced.  In  hydran- 
geas, there  were  many  competitors;  but  those  who  know  the  growth  of 
Mr.  Mills,  the  gardener  for  Gainsbury  Park,  and  Mr.  Redding,  of  Wim- 
bledon, will  not  be  surprised  that  they  stood  first  and  second.  Cox- 
combs were  also  in  great  splendor;  and,  considering  the  sameness  usual- 
ly manifested  in  this  tribe,  there  was  a  variety  not  often  met  with;  the 
collection,  which  obtained  the  gold  medal,  was  a  rich  scarlet,  very  large 
and  beautiful.  Single  specimen  plants,  comprising  almost  every  thing 
that  was  new  and  rare,  were  abundant;  and  some  specimens  of  orchid- 
eous,  originally  from  Highclerc,  were  such  as  every  other  collection  in 
the  country,  not  excepting  even  Loddiges',  may  be  searched  for  in  vain. 
As  a  fete  unconnected  with  horticulture,  there  was  much  to  commend. 
There  were  three  military  bands  of  first-rate  quality,  and  the  Blues,  who 
took  the  centre,  were  never  in  better  time  for  business;  the  only  thing 
we  complain  of,  on  the  part  of  the  military,  is  the  striking  up  "God  save 
the  Queen,"  while  the  Schwartzenbach  band  were  in  the  middle  of  a 
piece.  It  was  uncourteous  to  strangers,  and  not  much  more  flattering 
to  the  company.     However,  the  latter  were  gratified  with  several  extra- 
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ordinary  perforinannes  on  the  machine  trumpet,  the  cornet  a  la  piston, 
and  the  potshorn,  all  of  which  instruments  were  played  in  a  manner 
truly  astonishing  to  the  musical  world,  by  members  of  the  Schwartzen- 
bach  band,  which  performed  till  seven  o'clock.  Mrs.  Graham's  balloon, 
which  a  few  ignorant  people  had  been  prognosticating  would  keep  the 
fashionable  world  away,  had  precisely  the  contrary  effect.  There  was 
a  sight  which  the  nobility  could  never  witness  before,  unless  they  chose 
to  encounter  the  ill-behavior  of  an  indiscriminate  mob,  and  to  be  wit- 
nessed with  as  much  pleasure  as  if  in  their  own  garden.  There  was 
but  one  drawback.  There  were  more  than  twelve  hundred  carriages 
to  set  down  company,  and  the  approach  was  ditJicult,  and  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  exertions  of  the  police,  there  were  some  noble  families  who 
could  not  get  up  to  the  gates  before  the  balloon  was  off;  but,  in  fact,  this 
very  drawback  was  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  desire  of  many  persons 
to  be  witnesses  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  show  at  Chiswick,  and 
therefore  the  approach  of  empty  carriages  to  take  up  according  to  or- 
ders, long  before  the  full  ones  could  set  down  their  company,  created 
confusion.  The  Horticultural  Societ}-,  therefore,  may  take  credit  for 
having  contributed  its  share  of  annoyance,  though  it  seems  to  have  been 
unable  to  divert  a  single  plant  worth  looking  at  from  the  Royal  Socie- 
ty's show.  We  are  happy  to  add,  that  the  British  Orphan  Asylum, 
whose  children  had  a  holiday  on  the  occasion,  and  paraded  the  gardens 
for  some  time,  looked  remarkably  healthy,  and  did  credit  to  the  socie- 
ty. The  money,  however,  handed  over  to  the  society,  clear  of  all  ex- 
penses, was  but  67/.  15s.  We  may  therefore  congratulate  the  people  at 
Chiswick,  on  the  result  of  their  very  honorable  and  satisfactory  labors; 
for  there  is  no  doubt,  but  for  the  trick  of  appointing  the  Chiswick  show' 
on  the  same  day,  this  sum  would  have  been  nearer  three  hundred  than 
sixty.     {Hort^  Jour.) 

FRANCE. 

Destruction  of  Hose  Trees  during  the  last  winter. — The  destruction  in 
this  species  of  plant  this  year,  has  been  dreadful.  All  the  grafts  from 
Bengal  roses,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Isle  de  Bourbon,  show  nothing  but 
dead  stems  and  branches.  Yet  we  must  declare  it  to  be  highly  impru- 
dent to  consider  such  plants  as  absolutely  dead  and  good  for  nothing. 
In  order  to  be  certain  of  the  fact,  it  is  necessary  to  wait  for  the  depar- 
ture of  the  first  sap,  which  is  more  or  less  tardy  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree in  which  the  plants  have  suffered.  In  the  spring  of  1830,  after  the 
severe  winter,  we  contented  ourselves  with  cutting  our  Bengal  grafts  at 
their  neck,  and  the  greatest  number  blossomed,  though  only  at  the  sec- 
ond sap,  towards  the  end  of  July.  These  same  Bengals  resist  perfect- 
ly intense  cold,  if  precautions  be  used  to  heap  the  earth  a  couple  of 
inches  above  their  neck,  as  is  done  to  preserve  artichokes.  This  mode  of 
covering  is,  in  all  cases,  more  preservative  than  either  matting  or  leaves. 
The  latter  are  subject  to  be  disturbed,  and  lessened  by  the  wind,  and 
other  accidental  circumstances;  whilst  in  spring,  when  they  are  remov- 
ed, it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  some  of  them  being  scattered  over 
the  beds,  which  causes  a  loss  of  time  in  getting  them  picked  up.  Wher- 
ever this  plan  has  been  adopted  this  year,  the  loss  has  been  comparative- 
ly trifling;  but  we  regret  to  say,  that  the  practice  has  not  been  general- 
ly tried.  Stems  frozen  absolutely  to  the  neck,  and  snajjping  at  the  touch 
on  a  level  with  the  ground,  must  certainly  be  deeply  struck;  but  even 
then  it  is  not  certain  that  they  are  altogether  lost.  In  1830,  a  great 
quantity  of  Bengal  roses  were  seen  in  this  state,  yet  they  afterwards  re- 
vived. The  best  plan  is,  to  cut  such  plants  at  the  neck,  to  dig  about  them 
carefully,  and  put  down  some  manure.     Those  who  do  not  like  to  wait, 
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but  pluck  up  the  plants  at  once,  may  often  see,  on  examining  narrowly, 
that  at  the  neck,  little  white  buds  were  making  their  appearance  to  re- 
pair the  loss,  which  was  supposed  to  be  made.  This  remark  can  only 
apply  to  those  plants  which  ought  to  bud  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 
Sometimes  we  have  known  two  or  three  months  to  elapse  before  the  fi- 
bres of  the  roots  recover  animation.  If  amateurs,  however,  do  not  de- 
sire to  run  any  chance,  they  had  better  replace  the  plants  they  suspect, 
as  otherwise  they  may  lose  the  first  blow.  We  may  here  remark,  that 
the  last  year's  experience,  as  well  as  that  of  1829,  proves  that  the  Eng- 
lish are  quite  right  in  their  attachment  to  certain  varieties,  which  resist 
cold  so  much  better  than  others.  We,  on  the  contrary,  seem  indifferent 
in  our  choice.     {Hort.  Jour.) 

French  Horticulture. — The  following  notices  we  copy  from  transla- 
tions in  the  Horticultural  Journal,  from  M.  Poiteau's  account  of  an  in- 
teresting excursion  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fontainbleau.  His  princi- 
pal object  in  making  the  tour  was  to  visit  M.  Vilmorin's  farm  nearMon- 
targis,  to  examine  his  plantations  of -evergreens  and  American  oaks. 
The  property  of  M.  Vilmorin  consists  of  about  twelve  hundred  acres, 
and  is  called  Les  Barres.  It  extends,  without  interruption,  for  some- 
thing more  than  a  league  from  east  to  west,  and  is  cut  in  the  centre  by 
a  small  valley,  which  serves  as  the  bed  of  a  stream  of  some  breadth,  ad- 
mirably fitted  for  breeding  fish,  and  sufficient  to  turn  any  mills  that 
miffht  be  erected  on  its  banks.  Curiously  enough,  the  soil  to  the  west 
of  the  little  valley  is  silicious,  whilst  all  the  ground  to  the  east  is  calca- 
reous. The  high  road  to  Lyons  passes  close  to  the  property,  and  the 
demesne  is  crossed  in  various  directions  with  country  roads,  establish- 
ing an  easy  communication  with  the  neighboring  habitations.  The 
whole  estate  is  divided  into  four  farms,  of  which  two,  containing  about 
six  hundred  acres,  are  in  the  hands  of  M.  Vilmorin  himself,  and  on  them 
he  makes  his  experiments  in  planting. 

The  whole  account  is  so  interesting,  that  we  make  no  apology  for  ex- 
tracting the  whole  of  this  translation. 

./2  gigantic  Apple  tree. — In  examining  the  country,  and  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  thickets  scattered  about  here  and  there,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that,  not  many  years  ago,  the  whole  district  was  covered  with 
forests.  One  sort  of  tree  is  seen  here  more  frequently  than  the  others, 
and  that  is  the  sorb-apple,  many  of  which  appear  hundreds  of  years  old. 
One  of  these  trees,  in  a  hedge  not  far  from  M.  Vilmorin's  habitation, 
appeared  to  Bosc  not  less  than  from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand 
years  of  age.  I  am  not  aware  on  what  calculations  Bosc  has  formed 
his  opinion;  but  I  think  that  six  hundred  years  must  have  been  the  ex- 
tent of  its  existence.  It  is  probably  the  oldest  sorb-apple  tree  in  France; 
its  trunk,  which  is  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  is  exceedingly  short,  be- 
ing divided,  at  about  six  feet  from  the  ground,  into  five  enormous  branch- 
es. The  value  of  this  tree  cannot  be  well  ascertained,  but  smaller  ones, 
whose  trunks  were  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  without  branches,  have  been 
estimated  at  100/.  or  120/.  The  fruit  of  these  trees  is  carefully  gather- 
ed to  make  a  sort  of  cider,  considered  in  the  country  far  superior  to  that 
made  from  common  apples  or  pears.  The  wild  pear  tree,  with  small 
tart  fruit,  is  common  enoujrh  in  this  district;  but  a  variety  of  it,  called 
the  "sage  pear  tree,"  probably  because  its  leaves  are  white  like  the  sage 
plant,  is  seen  in  as  great  quantities  as  in  Burgundy;  and  makes  delicious 
I)erry.  It  bears  a  load  of  fruit,  and  is  well  worth  being  introduced  into 
other  districts. 

Stale  of  Agriculture. — At  the  aspect  of  these  uncultivated  plains, 
which  are  manifestly  so  ill-adapted  for  tillage,  where  a  badly  construct- 
ed y)lough  just  scratches  the  earth  once  every  two  or  three  years,  it  is 
natural  to  inquire,  why  trees  are  not  planted  along  the  roads,  to  break 
the  tiresome  monotony  of  barrenness.''    M.  Vilmorin  asked  himself  the 
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question  on  taking  possession  of  his  property;  and  since  then  he  has 
been  constantly  engaged  in  efforts,  both  by  his  example  and  his  advice, 
to  induce  the  inhabitants  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  country.  He 
had,  at  first,  to  combat  both  a  system  of  blind  routine  and  a  host  of  deep- 
ly rooted  prejudices. 

It  is  almost  incredible  that,  in  the  midst  of  France,  within  fifty  miles 
of  Paris,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  he  should  have  to  fall  in  with  farmers, 
who,  with  three  or  four  hundred  acres  in  their  possession,  should  refuse 
to  grow  a  single  load  of  fodder,  and  should  purchase  all  the  hay  neces- 
sary for  the  keep  of  their  horses ! — farmers  who  sowed  their  seed  on 
fallows,  still  covered  with  thistles — who  manured  their  wheat  land  at 
the  rate  of  two  or  three  little  cart-loads  an  acre,  or  often  put  down  no 
manure  at  all  !  Thanks  to  M.  Vilmorin,  his  farmers  are  no  longer  in  a 
state  of  such  gross  ignorance  :  but  the  thistles  of  his  neighbours  still 
introduce  themselves,  and  defile  his  ground.  Yet  ten  years  have  elapsed 
since  he  began  his  improvements. 

Cedars  of  Lebanon. — To  turn  to  the  best  advantage  land  which 
was  manifestly  unfit  for  either  tillage  or  grass,  M.  Vilmorin  planted 
seeds  of  various  trees,  in  order  to  judge  which  would  succeed  best,  and 
he  has  already  experienced  the  most  satisfactory  results  in  his  experi- 
ments of  evergreens  in  a  silicious  soil.  The  sylvestre  pine,  and  all  its 
varieties,  the  maritime  pine  and  the  laricio,  grow  there  with  great  luxu- 
riance. The  growth  of  this  last  named  tree  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance, and  ought  to  be  carefully  noted.  The  Pinus  Strobus  and  the 
other  American  pines,  are  also  there  in  great  numbers.  The  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  the  colossus  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  after  a  long  and  del- 
icate infancy,  has  at  last  pushed  forth  most  vigorously,  and  promises 
ages  of  prosperity.  M.  Vilniorin's  estate  will  be,  perhaps  after  some 
years,  the  only  spot  in  the  world  where  this  tree  will  be  found  in  any 
considerable  numbers  ;  for  Mount  Lebanon  itself  does  not  possess  more 
than  twenty,  and  few  persons  plant  more  than  two  or  three  in  their 
pleasure-grounds. 

Calcareous  Earth  and  Pine  Trees. — But  if  evergreens  or  resi- 
nous trees  succeed  perfectly  well  in  poor  silicious  ground,  the  very  op- 
posite is  the  case  in  poor  calcareous  land.  The  attempts  of  M.  Vilmo- 
rin on  this  point  have  hitherto  been  exceedingly  discouraging.  He  does 
not,  however,  despair  of  seeing  trees  of  this  description  at  last  succeed 
well  enoujxh  in  calcareous  land,  to  make  a  fair  return  to  the  planter. 
He  founds  his  hopes  on  the  fact,  that  thousands  of  acres  in  Champagne, 
as  chalky  as  his  own,  are  covered  with  pines  and  evergreens,  and  prom- 
ise at  last,  though  at  some  distance  of  time,  to  recompense  the  farmer 
for  his  time  and  trouble.  It  is  only  fair  to  state,  that  M.  Vilmorin  has 
suffered  dreadful  losses  in  these  experiments,  in  calcareous  land,  from 
the  white  worm.  I  may  add,  that  my  own  experience  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve, that  calcareous  ground  is  not  fitted  to  the  rapid  growth  of  ever- 
green resinous  trees.  For  fifty  years  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
the  mound  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  at  Paris,  called  The  Labyrinth; 
and,  during  these  fifty  years,  I  can  perceive  little  difference  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  evergreens  planted  on  it  ;  they  are  in  the  same  state 
and  nearly  the  same  height.  Now,  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
mound  was  formed  of  the  remains  of  old  buildings,  substances  com- 
posed of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  it  will  tend  lo  prove  that  cal- 
careous earths  are  not  fit  for  evergreens  ;  and  that  the  resinous  trees 
planted  in  Champagne  must  stdl  be  waited  for  many  years  until  they 
arrive  at  a  good  growth. 

American  Oaks. — These  trees  have  been  included,  to  some  extent,  in 
the  experiments  of  M.  Vilmorin,  and  he  can  now  declare  that  no  spe- 
cies of  this  tree  will  succeed,  even  in  a  middling  degree,  in  bad  calca- 
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reous  land  ;  whilst  some  exceed  perfectly,  and  others  tolerably,  in  poor 
silicious  land.  He  has  planted  a  great  number  in  land  of  this  descrip- 
tion; and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  results  will  be  most 
gratifying,  particularly  as  similar  experiments,  on  a  vast  scale,  made  on 
a  poor  sandy  soil  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  near  Paris,  by  M,  Dandre, 
have  been  attended  with  unhoped  for  success.  It  is  probable  that,  if  so 
few  American  oaks  are  seen  in  France,  after  so  many  attempts  made  to 
extend  them  during  the  last  century,  the  reason  will  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  they  were  planted  in  earth  which  was  not  suitable  to  them. 

Poplars. — M.  Vilmorin  has  made  many  experiments  relative  to  this 
tree,  and  he  finds  that  the  plantations  which  he  has  made  in  silicious  or 
sandy  ground,  succeed  most  satisfactorily  for  every  description,  where- 
as only  few  succeed  well  in  a  calcareous  soil.  Thus,  the  Topulus  n'lvea, 
FicH,  of  the  same  age,  is  a  third  or  half  stronger  in  a  silicious  ground 
than  in  a  calcai'eous  one.  The  poplar  of  Canada,  Vopulus  canadensis, 
Lin.,  is  in  the  same  case  ;  whilst  the  Swiss  poplar,  Fopuhis  virginiuna, 
Lin.,  grows  well  in  calcareous  land,  and  astonishingly  well  in  certain 
parts  of  it.  As  to  the  Populus  n'lvea,  M.  Vilmorin  does  not  consider 
that,  in  size  or  height,  it  equals  the  white  poplar  of  Holland,  Fopulus 
alba,  Lin.  This  latter  species  must  always  be  preferred,  when  a  larger 
trunk  and  good  height  are  required,  but  the  other  is  superior  in  the 
beauty  of  its  foliage. 

Elms. — The  twisted  elm  has  always  been  an  object  of  solicitude  to 
planters,  from  its  being  the  only  wood  fit  for  making  good  stocks  for 
carriage  wheels.  M.  Vilmorin  has  received  several  packets  of  plants 
from  various  parts  of  France,  and  is  inclined  to  believe  that  there  are 
at  least  two  distinct  varieties.  Although  botanists  regard  this  tree  as  a 
variety  of  the  common  elm,  yet  arborists  are  authorized  to  believe  that 
it  is  a  natural  kind,  since  the  seed  of  the  common  elm  never  produces 
it.  However  this  question  may  be  decided,  the  twisted  elm  grows  per- 
fectly well  in  the  poor  calcareous  ground  of  Les  Barres,  and  M.  Vilmo- 
rin plants  a  great  number  every  year.  It  grows  there  more  rapidly 
than  the  common  kind,  and  is  a  far  handsomer  tree  ;  the  bark  is  quite 
smooth,  of  a  deep  green,  and  enables  one  to  distinguish  the  variety  at  a 
glance.  When  about  twelve  or  fifteen  years  old,  it  may  be  seen  that, 
under  the  bark  along  the  length  of  the  trunk,  there  are  formed  lumps  or 
elevations,  which  appear  to  be  produced  by  the  interlacing  of  the  fibres, 
and  from  these  arises  that  wonderful  resistance  which  the  wood  op- 
poses, when  an  attempt  is  made  to  split  it.  It  is  this  quality  which 
renders  it  so  appropriate  for  the  naves  of  wheels.  There  is  nothing 
extraordinary  in  this  tree  succeeding  so  well  in  the  calcareous  lands  of 
M.  Vilmorin,  for,  of  all  trees,  elms  are  those  which  grow  best  in  that 
description  of  earth.  Near  Paris,  at  Bourg-la-Reine,  there  are  some 
splendid  elms  along  the  road,  and  the  roots  of  these  are  all  fixed  in  a 
white  calcareous  bottom,  nearly  pure,  covered  with  onl}'^  a  few  inches 
of  vegetable  earth.  Yet,  although  these  trees  are  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful, and  have  acquired  a  vast  size  from  age,  they  would  be  still  finer  in 
an  aluminous  soil,  and  here  is  proof  of  the  assertion:  All  the  land  of 
the  plains,  through  which  the  road  from  Paris  to  Meaux  passes,  is  of  a 
calcareous  nature,  but  of  good  quality.  The  elms  which  line  the  road 
appear  exceedingly  fine,  as  long  as  no  others  have  been  seen  ;  but 
when  the  traveller  has  passed  Meaux,  in  taking  the  road  to  Ferte- 
Milon,  he  sees  elms,  no  comparison  more  beautiful,  and  of  a  green  far 
deeper.  The  reason  is,  that  the  earth  is  no  longer  calcareous  ;  it  is 
aluminous,  the  soil  of  all  others  best  suited  to  the  ti-ec.  There  is  this 
difference  between  the  beach  and  the  elm,  that,  though  they  both  grow 
so  well  in  calcareous  ground,  yet  the  beech  is  fondest  of  moisture,  and 
the  elm  of  a  calcareous  soil  exceedingly  dry.     Some  years  ago,  the  gov- 
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ernnient,  desiring  to  aftbrd  pleasure  to  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  by  re- 
placing the  (huk  and  monotonous  irreen  of  the  elms  on  the  Boulevards, 
by  a  variety  of  foliage,  applied  to  the  Society  of  Horticulture  for  a  list 
of  trees,  either  foreign  or  indigenous,  which  might  be  advantaseously 
intermingled,  so  as  to  produce  an  agreeable  effect  to  the  eye.  The  So- 
ciety hastened  to  fulfil  the  duty  demanded  of  them,  and  remitted  to  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  the  names  of  certain  trees,  with  varied  fo- 
liage. I  regard  it  as  most  fortunate,  that  the  government  changed  their 
intention,  and  did  not  follow  their  first  idea,  for  the  soil  of  Paris  has  be- 
come so  eminently  calcareous,  from  the  constant  additions  it  has  re- 
ceived from  old  buildings  and  repairs  since  it  was  first  erected,  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  tree  which  can  grow  there  satisfactorily,  excepting 
the  elm  ;  and  if  a  variety  had  been  then  planted  in  place  of  the  elms, 
nothing  would  now  be  seen  but  dead  or  dying  trees. 

Melons. — On  quitting  Les  Barres,  1  repaired  to  Montargis,  and, 
whilst  waiting  for  the  coach,  which  was  to  take  me  to  Fontainbleau,  I 
inquired  if  there  was  not  some  garden  in  the  vicinity  worth  visiting. 
'•'  None,"  I  was  told  ;  so  I  went  towards  some  gardens,  situated  in 
marshy  grounds,  at  both  sides  of  the  I'oad  to  Paris,  in  which  I  had  per- 
ceived, when  passing  a  few  days  before,  a  prodigious  quantity  of  mel- 
ons, of  which  I  wished  to  learn  the  species  and  the  cultivation.  As  I 
expected,  these  marsh-gardens  were  not  so  well  cultivated  as  those  of 
Paris  ;  but  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see,  at  this  latitude,  large 
squares  com])letely  covered  with  melons,  either  ripe  or  nearly  so,  the 
whole  springing  up  in  the  open  air,  without  dung,  without  a  made  bed, 
without  glass,  or  any  shelter  whatever.  These  gardeners  simply  make 
a  hole  of  some  feet  square,  which  they  fill  with  manure  and  cover  with 
earth.  On  this  they  sow  their  seed  close  to  each  other  ;  they  after- 
wards transplant  them  in  fresh  ground,  like  cabbages,  in  a  square  of 
the  garden.  They  only  cultivate  one  kind,  because  it  is  the  only  one, 
they  told  me,  which  can  accommodate  itself  to  such  simple  cultivation.* 
It  is  an  oval  melon,  of  middling  size  and  netted.  The  day  on  which 
their  melon  harvest  commences  is  about  the  12th  of  September.  The 
finest  sell  for  about  ten  or  twelve  sous  (fivepence  or  sixpence.)  Al- 
though these  marshes  are  inferior  to  those  of  Paris  in  point  of  cultiva- 
tion, yet  the  gardeners  of  Montargis  are  exceedingly  intelligent,  indus- 
trious men.  As  their  gardens  produce  much  more  vegetables  than  is 
required  for  the  town,  they  send  their  wives  eight  or  ten  miles  distance 
to  sell  the  produce.  In  course  of  time  they  purchase  land,  and  become 
small  proprietors,  and  thus  it  is  that  the  land  round  Montargis,  formerly 
so  barren,  is  now  in  such  good  cultivation. 

Food  for  Cattle. — From  Les  Barres  to  Nemours,  I  saw  the  boys  and 
the  girls  of  the  neighboring  villages,  perched  up  in  the  trees,  pell-mell, 
which  lined  the  road.  These  were  elms,  and  the  business  of  the  young 
population  above,  was  not  only  to  gather  the  leaves,  but  to  break  down 
the  young  branches,  in  order  to  take  them  away  as  food  for  cows. 
Many  trees  had  not  a  single  leaf  but  at  the  extremity,  Avhere  the  hand 
could  not  reach.  I  was  astonished  at  this  license,  and  I  spoke  of  it  to 
an  intelligent  farmer  whom  I  afterwards  met,  and  he  informed  me  that 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  that  the  leaves  and  young  branches 
were  a  great  resource  in  feeding  cattle.  This  explanation  reminded  me 
that  I  had  seen,  on  several  properties,  elms  cultivated  with  a  bull-head, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  enabling  a  servant  to  take  oft' the  leaves  by 
means  of  a  short  ladder.  In  such  cases  I  make  no  objection,  for  a  pro- 
prietor can  do  what  he  pleases  on  his  own  property,  but  that  the  gov- 

*  A  clever  liorticnlturist  has  since  told  me,  that  Uie  melon  which  succeeds  best  wilh  a 
very  simple  cultivation,  is  the  sugar  melon,  with  white  flesh,  sucrin  d  chair  blanche. 
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eminent  should  permit  the  custom  of  pulling  off  the  leaves,  and  break- 
ing the  branches  of  public  trees,  and  that  no  obstacle  should  be  inter- 
posed to  prevent  such  disfigurement,  is  what  I  cannot  conceive. 

Gardens  of  Fontainbleau. — For  sixteen  years  I  had  not  seen  Fon- 
tainbleau.  I  found  there  old  friends,  who  received  me  with  the  greatest 
kindness.  I  mention  particularly  M.  Souchet,  who  replaced  nie  in  the 
care  of  the  English  garden*  of  the  palace,  when  I  w-as  appointed  to  the 
Royal  Nurseries  of  Versailles  ;  and  M.  Brassin,  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  Park  and  the  Royal  Vinery,  which  furnishes  the  finest  grapes 
that  appear  at  Paris.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  how  delighted!  was 
to  re-visit  the  English  garden  of  the  palace,  which  had  passed  into  my 
hands,  almost  on  leaving  the  hands  of  M.  Hurtaut,  who  had  laid  it 
down.  With  what  interest  I  sought  for  those  trees  which  I  had  planted 
myself  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  before  !  As  I  expected,  the  general 
plan  was  preserved  in  the  same  form  as  when  I  left  it;  but  the  grace 
of  infancy,  the  freshness  of  youth,  had  disappeared,  to  give  place  to  a 
physiognomy  more  decided  and  more  powerful.  The  huge  squares  of 
plantations,  which,  in  my  time,  looked  gay  and  light,  had  become  vast 
forests,  through  which  but  little  light  could  penetrate.  The  lar<re  pieces 
of  grass  had  become  narrowed  by  the  branches  of  trees  spreading  out 
on  all  sides,  and  the  whole  look  was  different.  How  sixteen  years 
increases  the  growth  of  a  tree  !  How  mistaken  are  they  who  give,  as  an 
excuse  for  not  planting,  that  the  enjoyment  is  too  long  to  wait  for  ! 
The  enjoyment  comes  more  quickly  than  they  think.  The  land  of 
Fontainbleau  is  exceedingly  silicious,  tolerable  in  some  parts,  and  ab- 
solutely bad  in  others.  It  is  now  twenty-two  years  since  the  garden 
was  laid  down,  and  if  all  the  wood  which  has  been  already  taken  was 
added  to  that  now  standing  in  it  at  present,  the  proceeds  in  money 
would  certainly  be  greater  than  could,  by  any  process  of  cultivation,  be 
drawn  from  the  same  land  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

Dahlias. — For  a  very  long  time  M.  Souchet  has  been  celebrated  for 
his  beautiful  dahlias.  His  collection  certainly  appeared  to  me  a  fine 
one  ;  but,  without  meaning  any  offence  to  my  good  friend,  I  must  de- 
clare that  I  have  seen  finer  ones.  Amongst  many  varieties  of  phlox, 
obtained  from  seed  by  this  excellent  horticulturist,  I  remarked  one  ad- 
mirable for  its  large  scarlet  flowers.  I  was  favored  by  M.  Souchet 
with  a  plant,  in  order  to  multiply  it,  and  distribute  it  amongst  the  nur- 
serymen. A  seedling  of  the  Salvia  fulg-ens  also  has  furnished  a  variety 
with  far  larger  flowers,  and  more  brilliant  than  those  of  the  original,  and 
which  will  take  its  place  in  the  trade. 

Grapes.— M.  Brassin  has  under  his  care  two  objects  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent nature — the  grand  park  in  the  style  of  Le  Notre — and  the  Royal 
Vinery  ;  I  intend  speaking  of  the  latter  object  alone.  This  vinery,  the 
origin  of  which  is  taken  back  as  far  as  Francis  the  First's  time,  is,  with- 
out dispute,  the  finest  and  largest  in  the  world.  It  is  a  wall  about  a 
quarter  of  a  league  in  length,  running  from  east  to  west,  about  ten  feet 
high  for  three-fourths  of  its  length,  and  eighteen  to  twenty  in  the  rest. 
It  is  covered  on  the  south  side  with  a  kind  of  grape  called  Chasselas,  the 
fruit  of  which  acquires,  at  Fontainbleau  and  at  Thomery,  quality  and 
beauty  which  do  not  distinguish  it  elsewhere.  It  is  useless  to  say,  that, 
since  its  origin,  the  wall  has  been  many  times  repaired  and  rebuilt,  and 
that  the  vine  has  been  frequently  replanted;  but  that  which  is  little  known, 
and  little  practised  in  any  other  place,  except  Fontainbleau  and  Thom- 
ery,  is  the   clearing  of  the   vine,   or   the   replacing   of  the    vines   of 


*  The  name  generally  given  to  the  oniaraental  grounds  and  shnibberies  of  a  gentle- 
man'ij  house  in  France. 
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which  the  grapes  appear  degenerated  or  inferior,  by  others  whose  fruit 
is  of  the  finest  quality.  It  is  by  this  practice  that  the  Royal  Vinery  pre- 
serves its  superiority  over  all  others  in  the  kingdom.  There  exists,  at 
present,  but  one  plant  of  all  those  which  M.  Brassin  found  there  seven- 
teen years  ago;  and  many  of  those  which  he  has  since  i)l'anted,  have  been 
replaced  by  others  considered  of  better  quality.  The  present  appear- 
ance of  the  Royal  Vinery  is  really  beautiful. 

M.  Brassin  communicated  to  nie  the  two  following  facts,  which  I  think 
worth  })ublishing  for  the  sake  of  horticulture.  He  had  always  been  in 
the  habit  of  following  the  custom,  adopted  every  where,  of  enriching 
the  earth  of  his  grapery  with  dung,  and  he  at  last  is  able  to  prove  that 
this  ap|)lication  impairs  the  quality  of  the  grape.  At  present,  he  applies 
no  more  such  manure;  he  gets  together  the  cleansing  of  ditches,  grass- 
turf,  sweeping  of  roads,  and  filth,  and  mixes  them  well  together.  He 
sufters  the  mass,  thus  prepared,  to  rijten  for  two  years,  and  makes  use 
of  it  in  place  of  dung.  This  confirms  what  has  already  been  ascertained, 
and  what  the  best  authors  have  recommended;  but  the  second  communi- 
cation is  altogether  novel,  and  I  am  going  to  arrive  at  it  by  a  transition  as 
natural  as  possible.  When  the  maturity  of  the  grapes  is  at  hand,  or 
when,  in  backward  seasons,  fears  are  entertained  that  the  ripening  will 
not  be  eas}^,  it  is  usual  for  the  greatest  number  of  persons,  even  gardeners, 
to  cut  and  pull  off  all  theleaves  which  are  before  the  fruit, in  order,  as  they 
allege,  that  the  sun  may  shine  fully  upon  it,  and  ripen  it  speedily;  and  al- 
though experience  proves,  that  the  more  the  leaves  are  removed  the  less 
the  fruit  ripens,  custom  always  causes  the  leaves  to  be  taken  off  in  abun- 
dance, at  the  expense  of  the  quality  of  the  grape,  which  then  wastes 
away  and  gets  wrinkled  in  place  of  becoming  ripe.  M.  Brassin  acts  al- 
together differently  with  his.  He  knows  that  the  leaves  cannot  be  re- 
moved in  a  great  number  with  impunitj',  from  around  the  grapes,  and 
he  is  therefore  exceedingly  cautious,  and  refrains  from  removing  any  of 
the  leaves  in  front  of  the  fruit.  Those  which  he  lakes  away  are  those 
behind,  lying  between  the  grapes  and  the  wall,  in  order  that  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  i)eing  reflected  by  the  wall,  may  strike  the  grapes  from  behind, 
and  produce  tiie  effect  desired.  I  have  had  experience  of  the  efticacy 
of  this  proceeding;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  practice  of 
it,  whilst  I  condemn  the  old  custom  of  taking  away  the  leaves  in  front. 
One  ought  to  ])ossess  some  notions  of  vegetable  physiology,  in  order  to 
take  away  leaves  jjroperl^',  otherwise  the  fruit  is  sure  to  suffer. 

Orange-trees. — M.  Faucheux,  nurseryman  at  Fontainbleau,  rears 
orange  trees  in  great  numbers.  Of  two  grafts,  or  modification  of  grafts, 
which  he  uses  for  multiplying  them  rapidly,  one  appeared  to  me  so  ex- 
cellent in  its  results,  that  I  think  it  worthy  of  being  made  known.  Get 
a  young  citron  tree  of  one  or  two  years'  growth — it  must  be  put  in  sap 
by  the  means  generally  practised,  if  it  is  not  so  already.  When  the  buds 
begin  to  get  along,  the  head  of  the  ])lant  is  cut  ofi' above  three  or  four 
of  the  best  buds;  a  slit  is  then  made  with  the  grafting  knife,  between 
the  stem  and  the  second  or  third  bud  in  descending,  so  that  the  bud  and 
its  leaf  should  terminate  the  lip.  A  branch  of  an  orange  tree  is  then 
taken,  of  a  diameter  a  little  less  than  the  stock;  it  is  sharpened  with  a 
sloping  cut,  and  is  then  iutroduc;'d  into  the  stock  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  tied  on  with  a  woollen  string.  The  plant  is  then  jjlaced  under  a 
glass  frame,  as  a  graft  a  la  Ponloise,  and  the  same  care  is  bestowed  on 
it.  When  the  union  is  certain,  and  the  bud  pushes  forth,  the  stock  is 
cut  above  the  graft,  and  in  a  short  time  the  marks  of  the  wound  disap- 
pear altogether.  The  superiority  of  the  Faucheux  graft  over  the  Pon- 
toise  or  English  graft,  is  that  it  allows  one  to  arrange  the  leaves  and  the 
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eyes  of  the  stock  above   the  fruit  of  the  graft,  which  attracts  the  sap 
necessary  for  facilitating  the  union.* 

Grafting  of  Pine-trees — In  coming  to  Fontainbleau,  I  not  only  want- 
ed to  see  iny  old  friends  and  the  gardens,  but  I  was  anxious  to  judge 
what  progress  had  been  made  in  the  forest  by  the  plantation  of  resinous 
evergreens,  and  to  view  the  grafts,  on  a  grand  scale,  of  the  laricio  pine, 
executed  on  the  sylvestris  pinus,  commenced  by  M.  Larminat,  the  Con- 
servator of  the  Forest,  and  continued  by  M.  Bois-d'Hiver,  his  succes- 
sor. It  was  in  1823  that  M.  Larminat  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  exe- 
cuting the  grafting  of  the  trees  on  a  great  scale,  by  means  of  the  her- 
baceous graft,  or  Tshudy's,  its  inventor,  or  at  least  he  who  brought  it 
into  use,  for  this  graft  was  already  known  in  the  sixteenth  century,  ac- 
cording to  Francis  of  Neufchatel.  The  first  sowing  was  a  mixture  of 
the  pinus  sylvestris,  and  the  maritime  pine  on  the  rock  of  Avon,  which 
is  nearest  the  palace.  When  the  success  of  this  experiment  had  been 
tried,  many  others  were  made,  sometimes  separately,  and  at  others  mix- 
ed together.  The  sowing  is  generally  made  by  scattering  the  seed,t 
though  nurseries  are  also  established  from  which  they  can  plant  out. 
Some  American  pines  are  seen  there,  but  it  is  rather  as  an  object  of 
experiment,  than  for  the  sake  of  multiplying  them.  According  to  the 
plan  now  pursued,  the  poetic  and  romantic  situations  of  the  forest  of 
Fontainbleau  will  disappear  under  the  dark  and  enduring  masses  of  ver- 
dure which  are  springing  up  in  every  direction.  Its  rocks,  which  con- 
tain in  their  interior  such  crystals  as  can  scarcely  be  found  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  will  soon  disappear  under  the  layer  of  vegetable  earth, 
constantly  produced  by  the  fall  and  decomposition  of  the  leaves  of  the 
pine,  which  has  already  nearly  concealed  them  by  its  dark  and  silent  fo- 
liage. This  is  no  hyperbolical  picture.  It. is  the  simple,  slow,  gradual, 
but  certain  course  of  nature. 


Art.  III.     Domestic  Notices. 

Effects  of  the  late  umrm  and  dry  xveather. — The  great  dryness  and 
heat  of  the  last  two  months,  have  changed  my  garden  to  an  Arabian  des- 
ert. It  lays  very  high,  and  is  much  exposed  on  all  sides,  to  the  heat 
and  wind.  The  dahlias  have  suffered,  notwithstanding  the  greatest  care 
I  could  possibly  give  them,  very  much  from  insects  and  the  heat.  I 
have  had  no  flowers  yet,  and  despair  of  having  a  good  show  of  blooms 
this  season.  The  garden  being  nearly  devoid  of  flowers,  and  the  grass 
fruit  entirelj'^  up,  the  appearance  is  melancholy  to  the  greatest  degree. 
—  Yours,  J.   IV.  Paulsen,  Brooklyn,  N.  J.,  Sept.  1st,  1838. 

*  This  graft,  acknowledged  to  be  the  best,  the  easiest,  and  the  most  certain,  is  known 
in  some  establishments  under  the  name  of  llie  triangular  graft.  It  is  excellent  for  the 
camellia,  rhododendron,  clethra,  and  ala^ica. 

t  At  first  the  ground  was  cleared  and  prepared  before  they  planted  the  pines;  this  me- 
thod cost  one  Innidred  and  twenty-live  francs  (5/.)  an  acre,  and  abonl  half  vas  found  to 
fail.  Afterwards  M.  Larminat  thought  nf  a  means  of  getting  the  seed  sown  for  nothing 
in  unencumbered  places,  and  for  a  tritlc  in  moi-e  difficult  spots.  The  plan  was  this:  the 
seed  is  flung  on  the  healh,  and  the  jioor  of  Foniainhlcau  are  then  permitted  to  take  away 
the  healh,  on  condition  that  titcy  tear  it  up  by  tlie  roots. 
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Mr.  Perrifs  new  hot-house,  and  green-house. — I  have,  in  another  place, 
stated  to  you,  that  Mr.  Perry  was  about  erecting  two  new  houses.  Both 
will  be  eighty  feet  long;  a  hot-house  forty  feet  long, and  eighteen  feet  wide, 
at  the  back  eighteen  feet  high,  and  nine  feet  high  in  front,  and  a  green- 
house of  the  same  dimensions.  The  building  will  consist  of  massive 
brick  work.  It  will  have  half  a  span  root',  and  will  contain  about  six 
thousand  liirhts  of  glass.  In  front  will  be  double  glass  windows,  and  no 
shutters.  The  houses  will  be  on  a  level  with  the  surface,  [of  the  gar- 
den,] and  underneath  the  green-house  will  be  a  deep  cellar,  forty-six 
feet  long,  for  the  furnaces,  coals  and  a  cistern.  Each  house  will  be 
heated  by  itself,  by  the  furnaces  op[)Osite  to  each  other,  with  hot  water. 
In  the  hot-house  will  be  a  large  tan  [or  bark]  bed,  for  large  and  fruit- 
bearing  plants,  as  the  Carica  Fapuya,  Mangifera  indica,  Crescentia  Cu- 
jide,  Mammea,  Musa  sapientum,  &.c. — Id. 

Lantuna  SelowW. — This  beautiful  plant,  which  we  noticed  in  a  late 
number,  and  copied  some  remarks  respecting  its  treatment,  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  things  in  the  garden.  In  the  early  part  of  the  summer  we  turn- 
e<l  out  into  the  border  a  small  plant,  which  has  now  opened  at  least  lifty 
of  its  elegant  purple  clusters  of  blooms:  it  has  s])read  over  the  ground  to 
the  distance  of  two  foot  or  more,  and  is  always  laden  with  flowers.  Stand- 
ing close  by  the  side  of  Ferbena  chamsedrifolia,  it  forms  a  pretty  con- 
trast, and  sets  off' the  brilliancy  of  that  species.  Exclusive  of  its  value  in 
the  hot-house,  it  is  a  border  plant  of  great  beauty,  and  should  be  found 
in  every  garden. — Ed. 

Cereus  trian2;uluris. — A  small  plant  of  this  magnificent  species,  in 
the  collection  of  J.  W.  Boot,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  lately  produced  a  flower, 
which  measured  fourteen  inches  in  length  from  the  base  of  tiie  tube, 
and  seven  inches  in  diameter  between  the  tips  of  the  petals.  The  flow- 
er remained  expanded  from  sunset,  at  which  time  it  opened,  until  about 
twelve  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  next  day.  This  species  has  never 
flowered  but  once  or  twice  before  in  this  country. — Id. 

Mr.  Hogg,  nurseryman,  of  New  York,  sailed  for  London,  in  August. 
We  understand  it  is  his  intention  to  bring  out  a  great  quantity  of  new 
and  rare  plants.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  he  has  visited  London  for 
this  purpose.  If  some  of  our  enterprising  nurserymen  and  florists  were 
to  either  go  themselves,  or  send  a  competent  person,  every  year,  to  se- 
lect and  bring  out  all  the  new  plants,  we  believe  it  would  be  to  them  a 
source  of  great  profit.  There  are  many  plants  which  cannot  be  brought 
out  alive,  unless  under  the  care  and  attention  of  some  expei'ienced  per- 
son during  the  voyage. — Id. 

Early  Quinces. — The  first  quinces  in  Faneuil  Hall  market,  this  sea- 
son, were  jiroduced  in  the  garden  of  Henry  J.  Finn,  Esq.,  of  New])ort, 
R.  I.  These  were  jjicked  as  early  as  the  18th  of  September.  Four 
trees  yielded  seven  bushels.  Mr.  Finn  devotes  much  time  to  his  gar- 
den during  the  summer  season,  at  which  jjeriod  only,  he  is  enal)led  to  be 
there,  and  raises  an  al)undancc  of  fine  fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers, 
with  which  the  garden  is  well  stocked,  including  among  the  latter,  a  fine 
collection  of  choice  dahlias.  Indeed,  his  residence  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
in  that  ancient  place. — Id. 

Horticulture  in  Nantucket. — Perhaps  few  of  our  horticultural  friends 
are  aware  of  the  jirogress  of  gardening  in  this  "sea-girt"  isle,  a  san- 
dy waste,  as  it  is  often  incorrectly  termed.  The  following  extract  of  a 
letter  from  a  friend  will  show  to  what  extent  the  culture  of  the  grape 
has  already  arrived.  "  I  started  my  grapes  the  lust  of  February,  and 
now  have  (July  20th)  a  very  fine  show  of  black  Hamhurghs;  some  of 
the  bunches,  I  think,  will  weigh  four  pounds.  I  have  also  a  house, 
rough  built,  in  which  is  over  seventy  vines,  of  various  kinds,  mostly  two 
years  from  the  cuttings,  over  fifty  of  which  are  now  bearing,  anil  will 
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produce~over  five  hundred  clusters.  On  the  back  wall  are  peach  trees, 
mostly  in  bearing:  this  house  has  no  artificial  heat." — Yours,  M.,  July 
20,  1838. 


Art.  IV.     Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Saturday,  September  1st,  1838. — Exhibited.  Flowers:  From  Hov- 
ey  &  Co.,  a  fine  specimen  of  Buist's,  Mrs.  Rushton,  dahlia.  From  S. 
Walker,  dahlias,  viz:  Jackson's  Rival  yellow,  King  of  dahlias,  Dennisii, 
Duchess  of  Buccleugh,  Perfection,  Lady  Ann;  also,  Tigridia  conchiflo- 
ra,  convolvuluses,  &.C.,  and  bouquets.  Large  bouquets,  including  dahlias, 
from  Dr.  Howard.  Bouquets  from  J.  Hovey,  Messrs.  Winship,  Hovey 
&  Co.,  and  Wm.  E.  Carter. 

Fruits:  White  Chasselas,  and  black  Hamburgh  .''  grapes,  from  J.Tidd. 
Plums  from  S.  Pond,  viz:  green  gage,  Washington,  Corse's  Field  Mar- 
shall, Bingham,  Smith's  Orleans,  and  white  gage.  From  S.  Walker, 
Avhite  gage,  and  Bolmar's  Washington  plums.  River  apples  and  native 
pears,  from  J.  Gardner,  Dorchester.  Julienne  pears,  (exceedingly  large) 
from  J.  De  Wolf,  Brighton.  Bolmar  Washington,  (superb)  and  white 
gage  plums,  from  S.  R.  Johnson.  From  Dr.  Howard,  redbergamot,  and 
Catherine  pears,  and  Miller  Burgundy,  white  Chasselas,  and  black  Ham- 
burgh grapes.  Persian,  Minorca,  and  cantaloupe  melons,  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Society;  (these  were  very  fine.)  From  J.  Wiggin,  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  apples,  the  name  unknown.  Summer  pippin  apples,  from 
J.  B.  Barstovv,  Hanover.  Apples  from  Manchester,  Virginia.  From 
R.  Manning,  summer  Franc  Real,  Dearborn's  seedling,  red  Juneating, 
Hazel  or  Hessel  pears;  and  nonsuch,  (English,)  white  Astracan,  and 
Putnam's  Harvey  apples;  also,  Dana,  red  Canada,  and  Byfield  plums. 

Vegetables:  Tomatoes,  from  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren.  From  Hon.  .J. 
Lowell,  Cuba  tomatoes,  a  new  variety,  and  unknown  here.  With  the 
specimens,  Mr.  Lowell  comnnmicated  the  following  note: — 

I  send  you  the  tomato  of  Cuba,  which  are  much  ])referred  by  the 
Spaniards,  to  those  we  raise.  Indeed,  for  a  preserve  for  the  dessert,  they 
are  much  more  beautiful.  I  was  fearful  they  would  not  rijjen  in  our 
climate;  but  I  found  they  were  eight  days  earlier  than  our  own,  raised 
near  them  in  the  open  ground.     They  are  abundant  bearers. 

Distributed — Cuba  tomatoes,  for  seed,  from  the  Hon.  J.  Lowell. 

September  8th. — Exhibited.  Flowers:  From  Dr.  Howard,  dahlias, 
viz:  Cedo  Nulli,  Ophelia,  Desdemona,  Prince  George  of  Cumberland, 
Dennissii,  and  Smith's  })urple;  also  a  fine  bouquet  and  asters.  From 
S.  Walker,  dahlias,  viz:  Dennissii,  Desdemona,  Perfection,  Rival  Yel- 
low, Cleopatra,  and  Calypso;  also,  asters,  pansies,  and  fine  bouquets. 
From  Hovey  &  Co.,  dahlias,  as  follows: — Juliet,  Middlesex  Rival, 
Brown's  Beauty,  Conqueror  of  Europe,  and  Mrs.  Rushton;  also,  bou- 
quets. From  M.  P.  Wilder,  Fowler's  Queen  Victoria  dahlia.  Bouqueta 
from  T.  Mason,  Messrs.  Winship,  and  W.  Kenrick. 

Fruit:  From  R.  Manning,  Passans  de  Portugal,  Hooper's  Bilboa, 
Chair  a  dame,  Vallee  Franche,  Julienne,  Summer  rose  (of  Coxe,)  and 
sweet  pears  (from  France;)  also,  red  and  green  sweet  apples,  and  red 
apricot,  and  Huling's  superb  plums.     Seedling  plums  from  T.  Mason; 
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these  were  small,  but  a  tolerably  good  fruit.  From  William  T.  Eus- 
tis,  Brighton,  fine  Grosse  mi^nonne  peaches.  Ninety  kinds  of  seedling 
peaches,  taken  from  ninety  different  trees,  from  Otis  Pettee,  Newton. 
Specimens  of  the  beurre  d'amalis  pear,  from  M.  P.  Wilder.  Fine  large 
rareripe  peaches  and  French  apples,  from  Mrs.  T.  Bigelow,  Medford. 
From  the  President  of  the  Society,  Julienne,  Dearborn's  seediins,  and 
Gushing  pears.  Pears  unnamed,  from  S.  Phipps,  Roxbury.  Prince's 
Harvest  apples,  from  E.  Sparhawk,  Brighton.  Peaches  and  black 
Hamburgh  grapes,  from  B.  D.  Whitney,  Esq.,  Cambridge.  From  Dr. 
Howard,  red  Bergamot  and  red  Catherine  pears;  also,  black  Hamburgh, 
white  Chasselas,  and  Miller  Burgundy  graj)es.  Hawthorndean  ap- 
ples, from  S.  Davis,  Newton.  Two  large  clusters  of  black  Hamburgh 
grapes,  from  O.  Johnson,  Lynn,  Early  sweet  bow  apples,  from  J.  A, 
Kenrick.  Black  Hamburgh  jfi'apes,  from  A.  Mitchell,  Nantucket. 
Early  sweet  bow  apples,  and  Roi  de  Wurtemburgh,  and  old  Catherine 
pears,  from  J.  M.  Ives,  Salem.  Black  Hamburgh  and  white  Chasselas 
grapes,  from  J.  Tidd.  Native  grapes,  from  Mr.  Davis,  Newton.  From 
S.  R.  Johnson,  white  gage,  greengage,  and  Bolmar  Washington  plums, 
(all  fine.) 

Sept.  loth. — Exhibited.  Flowers:  From  S.  Walker,  dahlias,  viz: 
Jackson's  Rival  Yellow,  Urania,  .''  Glory,  Desdemona,  Lord  Liver- 
pool, Belladonna,  King  of  dahlias.  Calypso,  Dennisii,  Napoleon  and 
Mrs.  Broad  wood;  also,  fine  bouquets.  From  AVilliam  E.  Carter,  the 
following  dahlias: — Beauty  of  Camberwell,  Duke  of  Bedford,  Harding's 
Bride,  Augusta,  Dennis's  Beauty,  Calypso,  Globe,  Roke's  dwarf  scar- 
let, &c.  From  Dr.  Howard,  dahlias,  viz:  Desdemona,  Lady  Ford- 
wich,  picta  formosissima,  Dennisii,  Augusta,  Cedo  Nulli,  Ophelia, 
Beauty  of  Cambridge,  alba  purpurata.  Royal  William,  and  Prince 
George  of  Cumberland,  &c.;  also,  large  bouquets  of  dahlias,  asters, 
&c.  From  S.  Sweetser,  Brown's  Quilled  Perfection,  dahlia,  and  a 
bouquet.  Large  double  sun-flower,  from  S.  Phipps.  Bouquets  from 
T.  Mason,  Hovey  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Winship,  and  J.  Hovey. 

Fruits:  From  Hon.  J.  Lowell,  beurre  Spence,  beurre  Crappaud  and 
bergamotte  Paysans  pears,  accompanied  with  a  note,  which  will  be 
found  in  another  page.  From  S.  Downer,  Dix,  Gushing,  Urbaniste, 
and  Roi  de  Wurtemburgh  pears;  also,  Miller's  Burgundy  grapes,  (open 
air  cultivation.)  and  Porter  apples.  From  the  President  of  the  Socie- 
ty, Duchess  d'Angouleme  and  Julienne  pears,  and  summer  pearinain 
apples,  and  seedling  peaches.  Beauty  of  Brussels  pears,  from  John 
Richardson.  Andrews,  Julienne,  Fulton  and  beurre  Diel  pears,  from 
S.  Sweetser.  Red  rareripe  and  new  Royal  George  peaches,  from  S. 
Phipps.  Isabella,  Sweetwater,  (open  air,)  and  Miller  Burgundy  gra[)es, 
early  violet  nectarines,  and  Maiden's  Blush  apples,  from  Dr.  Howard. 
Williams's  Bon  Chretien  pears,  from  Mrs.  T.  Bigelow.  Bon  Chretien 
pears,  from  Dr.  Harris.  Spice  sweeting  apples,  from  J.  De  Wolf. 
American  Nonpareil  apples,  (so  called,  but  not  true,)  from  J.  Warren, 
Weston.  From  T.  Mason,  Elruge,  Bromfield,  Brugnou  nectarines. 
Williams's  Bon  Chretien  pears,  from  D.  Parks.  From  S.  Pond,  white 
gage,  Duane's  purple.  Smith's  Orleans,  and  Corse's  Field  Marshal 
plums.  Small  plums,  raised  from  seeds  brought  from  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  from  Messrs.  Winship.  White  sweetwater  grapes,  from 
Mrs.  Sarah  Jones. 

The  Ninth  Ajinual  Festival  of  the  Society  took  place  on  Wednes- 
day, Thursday  and  Friday,  the  iOth,  20th  and  21st  of  September,  at  the 
Society's  room.  The  arrangements  were  nearly  the  same  as  last  sea- 
son, and  the  whole  was  got  up  under  the  superintendence  of  the  spe- 
cial committee  of  decoration,  of  which  Mr.  Walker  was  chairman,  and 
which  duty  he  performed  with  great  credit  to  himself. 
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The  plants  which  decorated  the  room  were  many  of  them  the  same 
which  last  year,  and  for  several  previous  seasons,  had  graced  the  Soci- 
ety's annual  exhibitions,  and  consisted  of  fine  specimens  of  plants,  some 
of  which  we  shall  more  particularly  mention  in  the  course  of  our  re- 
marks. The  flowers  were  very  profuse,  with  the  exception  of  the 
dahlias,  in  the  blooming  of  which,  the  present  season,  there  has  been  a 
complete  failure  throughout  the  country,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  learn,  and  not  one  tenth  part  of  the  number  of  blooms  were  dis- 
played; indeed,  we  can  scarcely  say  that  from  the  number  exhibited  by 
any  contributor,  twenty  first-rate  blooms  could  have  been  selected.  Not- 
withstanding the  full  display  of  flowers  and  pot  plants,  this  falling  off 
in  the  display  of  dahlias  was  quickly  perceptible,  even  to  those  who 
were  unacquainted  with  the  flowers.  In  the  fruit,  however,  all  amends 
were  made  up.  We  never  before  feasted  our  eyes  upon  such  a  rich  and 
numerous  variety  of  fine  kinds.  The  season  has  been  dry,  but  that  it  has 
been  bountiful  no  better  evidence  could  have  been  adduced,  than  a  view 
of  the  load  under  which  the  tables  literally  groaned.  Pears  in  numberless 
varieties;  peaches  of  blushing  hue;  grapes  in  profuse  clusters;  apples  dis- 
puting in  their  delicacy,  the  l)loom  upon  the  maiden's  cheek;  plums  in 
"golden  drops,"  and  melons  diffusing  their  spicy  odor, — all  contributed 
to  enhance  the  richness  of  the  whole.  Even  the  votaries  of  Ceres  were 
more  numerous  than  heretofore,  in  offering  up  at  her  shrine  the  produc- 
tions of  their  summer's  labor  and  care.  One  huge,  though  hamlsomely 
formed,  squash  there  was,  which  nii^dit  have  almost  literally  been 
transformed  into  a  coach,  large  enough  for  any  fine  lady,  had  there  been 
a  fairy  near,  with  her  magic  wand,  to  have  given  the  command.  This 
improvement  in  the  cultivation  of  vegetables,  we  are  glad  to  perceive, 
and  the  display  of  such  fine  specimens  cannot  be  otherwise  than  highly 
gratifying  to  all  who  feel  interested  in  the  production  of  superior  varie- 
ties. 

Considering  the  scarcity  of  flowers,  particularly  dahlias,  the  exhibition 
was  very  well  got  up,  and  went  off"  even  better  than  we  ourselves  had 
anticipated.  The  weather  was  fine  until  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day, 
when  there  was  a  light  rain,  and  the  rooms  were  well  attended  both  day 
and  evening,  with  a  select  and  fashionable  company.  One  thing  we  much 
regretted;  and  this  was,  that  no  address  was  delivered  before  the  Socie- 
ty, as  customary.  We  had  supposed  that  an  orator  had  been  selected, 
and  felt  much  disappointment  that  such  was  not  the  case. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  the  21st,  the  committee  of  arrangements  par- 
took of  a  dinner  at  Concert  Hall.  The  occasion  was  one  of  friendly 
greeting  and  cheerful  intercourse.  Much  zeal  was  manifested,  in  the  sen- 
timents called  forth,  in  the  cause  of  horticulture  and  floriculture. 

In  reporting  the  great  number  of  plants  exhibited,  we  may  omit  some 
of  the  contributions:  this  we  have  endeavored  to  avoid;  but  from  the 
crowded  state  of  the  rooms,  when  we  had  the  chance  of  taking  our  notes, 
and  from  the  arrangement  of  the  plants,  necessarily  hiding  many  of  the 
labels,  it  is  possible  that  we  may  have  missed  some  things  deserving  of 
notice.  The  more  showy  of  the  plants  were  the  Chamic^'ops  humilis, 
and  A\\V\nia  nutans,  of  Mr.  Gushing:  the  sago  palm  of  Mr.  Lemist: 
the  Agave  americana  var.  variegkta,  of  Messrs.  Winship:  the  acacias 
of  Mr.  Wilder,  and  particularly  his  magnificent  Stanhopea  quadricor- 
nis:  the  Panddnus  of  Mr.  Lowell,  and  various  specimens  from  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden.  Alpinzamltans,  had  a  beautiful  raceme  of  flowers  expan- 
ded; and  we  believe  the  plant  has  rarely  flowered  in  this  country.  We 
commence  with  the  plants  and  flowers. 

Flowers:  From  the  Hon.  J.  JmwcW, Pandilnus  spiralis,  Eugenire  aus- 
trklis,  tSsplenium  sp.,  Beg6ni«  sp.,  and  several  other  plants,  From  T. 
MasoHj  £rica  blanda  .'*,  .Acacia  armata.  Plumbago  capensis,  i?hododen- 
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dron  h}'bridum,  fine  stocks  and  bouquets  of  flowers;  also,  Verbena 
T\veedie(in«,  asters,  marigolds,  coxcombs,  &c.  From  A.  Bowditch, 
Boston,  myrtle-leaved  orange,  fuchsias,  Alloysia  citriodora,  orange  trees, 
myrtles,  &e.  &.c.  From  J.  C.  Gray,  Esq.,  fine  large  coxcombs  in  pots. 
From  J.  Rundle,  a  large  apple  tree  in  a  pot,  with  fruit.  From  J.  P. 
Gushing,  Esq.,  G'hamaeVops  humilis,  Jamhbsa  vulgaris,  Erica  ])ersolu- 
ta?,  Trevirana  coccinea,  AstrapEe\a  Wallichz'?,  Amaryll«.s  Belladonna, 
Calathea  zebrina,  Alpinia  nutans,  Phoe^nix  (^actylifera,  and  other  plants; 
also,  a  fine  cut  specimen  of  C'rinum  amabile,  which  perfumed  that  part 
of  the  room  where  it  was  placed,  with  its  odor.  From  Mr.  Meller,  or- 
ange trees,  bouquets,  asters,  marigolds,  pinks,  phloxes,  &.c.  &c.  From 
J.  Lemist,  Esq.,  myrtle-leavod  oranges,  C'ycas  revoluta,  i'lex  .;3quif61i- 
um,  Hoya  carnosa,  £rica  colorans,  and  many  other  plants.  From  J. 
Hovey,  a  yellow  tea  rose,  Passiflora  racemosa  cferulea,  and  bouquets. 

From  M.  P.  Wilder,  Stanhopea  quadricornis  (with  seven  flowers,) 
Erythrina  Crista-galli,  Amarylh's  Belladonna,  Ardisia  colorata,  Arauca- 
ria  excelsa,  Mannettia  cordata,  variegated  holly,  fig  tree,  orange  trees, 
and  fine  acacias  of  several  kinds;  also,  a  fine  display  of  tender  roses, 
Ferbena  Tweediewna,  asters  and  dahlias,  viz:  Suftblk  Hero,  Elphin- 
stone's  Diana  and  Zeno,  Beauty  of  Bedford,  Dennis's  Duke  of  Bedford, 
Angelina,  Clio,  Quilled  Perfection,  Conqueror  of  Europe,  Granta,  &c. 
From  Messrs.  Winship,  Fiichsm  gracilis,  Psoralea  aphylla.  Agave  amer- 
icana  var.  variegata,  Eugentre  australis,  Stevia  serrata,  myrtle-leaved 
orange,  stocks  in  pots,  and  bouquets.  From  O.  Johnson,  Lynn,  dahlias, 
viz :  Angelina,  Rose  d'Amour  and  Vicountess  Beresford.  From  S.  Svveet- 
ser,  phloxes,  balsams,  roses,  asters,  and  cut  flowers  of  Cereus  Acker- 
manu.     Bouquets  from  Wm.  Kenrick. 

From  the  Botanic  Garden,  by  AVm.  E.  Carter,  JT'Xoe  ensifolia,  Stre- 
litzi'a  reginge,  Laiirus  exaltata,  Tlex  crassifolia,  c4cacia  decipiens,  -'Viyr- 
tus  mucronata,  Hakea  sp.,  Banksza  sp.,  Magnoh'c  grandiflora,  Laiirus 
indica,  Beaufortm  decussata,  camellias  of  sorts.  Petunia  intermedia, 
and  bouquets;  also  the  following  dahlias:  Countess  of  Liverpool,  Beau- 
ty of  Camberwell,  Duchess  of  Buccleugh,  Glory,  Belladonna,  Gran- 
ta, Lady  Ann,  Jackson's  Rival  Yellow,  Lord  Liverpool,  &c.  From  J. 
Breck  &,  Co.,  an  assortment  of  zinnias,  marigolds,  verbenas,  asters, 
petunias  and  other  annuals,  with  flowers  of  Tigridia  pavonia.  From 
R.Ward,  Roxbury,  double  and  single  pomegranate,  and  Campanula 
P3'ramidalis  alba. 

From  T.  Lee,  Portulaca  Gilliesii,  Chryseis  crocea,  Ferbena  Tweed- 
ieuna,  Cleome  spinosa,  JViimulus  cardinalis,  Gerardia  flava.  Phlox 
Drummondw  var.  dark,  Lantana  Selowu',  Lophospermum  scandens, 
Gilia  tricolor,  and  various  kinds  of  roses  and  other  flowers.  From  S. 
Walker,  a  fine  collection  of  dahlias,  viz :  Ophelia,  Duchess  of  Buccleugh, 
Urania,  Granta,  Napoleon,  Belladonna,  Jackson's  Rival  Yellow,  Lady 
Ann,  Mrs.  Broadwood,  Desdemona,  Star,  Countess  of  Liverpool,  Wid- 
nall's  Perfection,  Dodd's  Mary,  Dennisu,  Metropolitan  Calypso,  King 
of  Dahlias,  &c.  &.c.;  also,  fine  bouquets,  Tigridm  pavonia  and  couchi- 
flora,  and  other  flowers. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  choice  dahlias,  viz:  Buist's  Mrs.  Rushton,  Wid- 
uall's  Rienzi,  Sulphurea  elcgans,  Brown's  Beauty,  Liberty,  Conqueror 
of  Europe,  Princess  Victoria,  Topaz,  Glory,  Lord  Liverpool,  Red  Ro- 
ver, Victory,  Madonna,  &c.  &c.;  also,  a  fine  large  bouquet,  superb 
■white  asters,  and  a  pot  of  O'xalis  Bowie?.  From  Dr.  Howard,  a  col- 
lection of  dahlias,  embracing,  among  others,  Desdemona,  Ophelia,  Den- 
nisii,  Augusta,  Royal  William,  Prince  George  of  Cumberland,  Cedo 
NuUi,  Picta  formosissima,  Beauty  of  Salem,  Granta,  Countess  of  Liv- 
erpool, Smith's  Purple,  Beauty  of  Cambridge,  Widnall's  Juliet,  Mid- 
dlesex Rival,  &.C.  &c.;  also,  two  fine  large  bouquets,  containuig  dahlias, 
asters,  &c. 
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Fruits:  From  S.  Downer,  pears,  apples,  grapes  and  peaches,  viz: — 
Heathcot,  beurre  d'Aremburg,  Passe  Colraar,  Knight's  seedling,  Bezi 
Vaet,  Dix,  Iron,  Forelle,  Lewis,  Cattillac,  beurre  Diel,  Williams's 
Bon  Chretian,  Roi  de  Wurtemburg,  Moorfowl  Egg,  Andrews,  Urban- 
iste  and  Wilkinson  pears;  Pie,  Pumpkin  sweeting,  Siberian  crab,  Pom- 
me  d'Api,  Pound,  Wales,  Seaver  Sweet,  Lyscom,  Nonsuch,  Gardener's 
Sweeting,  Spice,  Porter,  and  other  apples;  Catawba,  Isabella, Miller  Bur- 
gundy,white  Chasselas  and  one  other  variety  of  grapes;  rareripe  peaches. 
From  S.  Svveetser,  Fulton,  Seckel,  Julienne,  Clielmsford,  Andrevvs,  and 
Williams's  Bon  Chretian  pears.  FromE.  Bartlett,  Dix, green  Sylvanche, 
Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Roi  de  Wurtemburg  pears,  and  Ribstone  pi|)- 
pin  apples.  From  John  Rayner,  Boston,  St.  Michael,  buerre  Gris, 
and  Brocas  Bergamotte  pears. 

From  E.  Vose,  fine  specimens  of  pears,  viz:  Williams's  Bon  Chre- 
tien, Passe  Colmar,  Mouille  bouche,  and  Urbaniste;  also,  Geo.  IV.,  and 
Grosse  mignonne  peaches;  large  red  Sweeting  and  Hawthorndean 
apples.  From  S.  Pond,  beurre  Diel,  Gushing,  Andrews,  and  Roi  de 
Wurtemburg  pears;  blue  Imperatrice,  Duane's  purple,  white  gage,  and 
Corse's  Field  Marshal  plums.  From  Joshua  Gardener,  Dorchester, 
Pomme  d'Api,  and  Gravenstein  apples  and  Gushing  pears.  From  John 
Barnard,  Dorchester,  apples  and  pears.  From  R.  Ward,  Roxbury, 
Williams's  Bon  Chretien  and  Bergamotte  pears.  From  Charles  John- 
son, Weston,  Hawthorndean  apples,  and  Seckel  pears. 

From  M.  P.  Wilder,  handsome  specimens  of  pears  of  the  following 
kinds: — Easter  beurre,  Roi  de  Wurtemburg,  Burgomeester,  beurre 
d'Amalis,  beurre  Diel,  beurre  Von  Marum,  Alpha,  beurre  Thouin,  Glout 
morceau,  Fortunee,  St.  Michael  Archangel,  beurre  d'Aremburg,  Sage- 
ret,  bergamotte  de  Paques  [Syn.with  Easter  bergamotte, JHeathcot,  belle 
de  Bruxelles,Kcnrick(of  Van  Mons,) Young's  baking.  Blocker's  meadow 
and  one  variety  unnamed;  also,  Coe's  golden  drop  plum.  Fi'om  Mrs. 
T.  Bigelow,  Medford,  monstrous  pippin  and  French  apples;  and  fine 
peaches  and  three  very  large  lemons.  From  P.  P.  Spaulding,  Chelms- 
ford, De  Marseilles,  De  Monsieur  le  Cure  and  seedling  apples.  From 
George  Browne,  Beverly,  Pomme  d'api,  (beautiful  specimens,)  sweet 
apples,  and  two  unnamed  kinds;  also  Seckel  and  other  kinds  of  pears. 

From  E.  M.  Richards,  Harvard  pears.  Yellow  and  Red  Ingestre, 
Fall  sops  of  Wine,  and  other  kinds  of  apples,  and  two  varieties  of  seed- 
ling peaches.  From  Wm.  Oliver,  Roi  de  Wurtemburg,  Brocas  Berga- 
motte, and  St.  Ghislain  pears;  also  sweet-water  grapes  from  open  cul- 
ture, (very  fine)  and  President  and  petite  Mignonne  peaches.  From 
John  Lemist,  black  Hamburgh  grapes  and  Williams's  Bon  Chretien 
pears.  From  D.  Haggerston,  gardener  to  J.  P.  Gushing,  Esq.,  Gush- 
ing and  Williams's  Bon  Chretian  pears,  and  fine  black  Hamburgh,  white 
P'rontignac,  Esperione,  white  Chasselas  and  other  grapes.  From  Wm. 
Meller,  black  Hamburgh  and  white  sweet-water  (open  culture)  grapes. 
From  Jos.  Balch,  Williams's  Bon  Chretian  peaches;  peaches  and  apples 
from  an  impoi'ted  tree.  From  Jacob  Deane,  Mansfield,  large  early  ap- 
ples, pine-apple  peaches,  and  seedling  American  grapes. 

From  Dr.  J.  C.  Howard,  black  Hamburgh,  white  Chasselas,  and 
Miller  Burgundy  grapes;  also,  Golden  beurre,  Bergamotte  (?)  beurre 
rouge,  St.  Michaels,  and  Cambridge,  (?)  pears,  and  maiden's  blush  or 
Hawthorndean,  and  ruddy  greening  apples;  Isabella  grapes,  large  and 
handsome.  From  A.  McLeiman,  gardener  to  Wm.  Pratt,  Esq.,  An- 
ilrews,  and  Williams's  Bon  Chretien  pears.  From  T.  Mason,  black 
Hamburgh,  white  sweet-water,  Lombardy,  and  pur[)le  Constantino 
grapes.  From  Thomas  Banks,  gardener  to  J.  J.  Low,  Roxbury,  beurre 
de  Roi,  St.  Michael's,  Andrews,  and  Burgomeester  pears;  and  Dr. 
Hunt's  Connecticut,  red  Calvillc  and  native  apples.     From  J.  Kenrick, 
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orange,  quince,  and  pumpkin-sweet  apples.     From   Dr.  Z.  B.  Adams, 
Boston,  St.  Micliael  and  Seckel  pears. 

From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  a  large  and  showy  basket  of  fruit,  contain- 
ing the  following  assortment: — Seckel  pears, Baldwin,  greening,  Autnmu 
superb.  Porter,  Lady,  and  Siberian  crab  apples;  also.  Royal  George, 
New  George  IV.,  Melaoaton,  Royal  Kensington,  and  Warren's  favorite 
peaches;  and  damson  plums,  cantaloupe  and  green  citron  melons,  and 
Chasselas,  black  Hamburgh,  purple  Malaga,  and  Isabella  grapes. 

From  J.  Clapp,  South  Reading,  Piatt's  bergamotte  pears,  and  York 
russet,  Siberian  crab.  Lady,  and  other  apples;  also,  beautiful  peaches, 
and  grapes,  and  three  very  fine  melons.  From  E.  Holden,  Dorchester, 
very  beautiful  Porter  apples.  From  L.  Baldwin,  Newton,  large  red 
apples,  very  handsome.  From  Mr.  Fames,  Framingham,  specimens  of 
apples  from  Detroit,  a  large  and  fine  fruit.  From  Mrs.  Browne,  cling- 
stone peaches.  From  John  Hovey,  grapes  from  oi)en  culture.  From 
A.  D.  Weld,  West  Roxbury,  apples. 

From  S.  &  G.  Hyde,  Newton,  Gravenstein,  high-top  sweeting,  red 
Calville,  Washington  pearmain.  Bun,  Smith's  gilliflower,  Hubbardston 
nonsuch,  pa?ony,  Lyscom,  winter  sweeting,  scalloped  gilliflower,  green- 
ing, July  flower,  Doctor  sweeting.  Pound,  Vandevere  Burlin,  Cogswell, 
and  Fall  sops  of  wine  apples;  also, Tucker's  Bon  Chretien,  grand  Sachem, 
Forelle  and  Urbaniste  pears.  From  A.  D.  Williams,  pears,  viz:  Eparg- 
ne,  summer  thorn,  and  Williams's  seedling,  and  Fall  sops  of  wine,  horn, 
and  Porter  apples;  black  Hamburgh  grapes,  and  seedling  clingstone 
peaches.  From  George  Newhall,  Dorchester,  Brocas  bergamotte,  Ful- 
ton, Roi  de  Wurtemburg,  and  Williams's  Bon  Chretien  pears;  Porter 
and  pearmain  apples;  yellow  and  red  rareripe,  Moore's  rareripe,  Jaques, 
golden  purple  clingstone,  and  seedling  peaches.  From  James  Eustis, 
South  Reading,  two  varieties  of  peaches.  From  J.  Warren,  Weston, 
Warren's  nonpareil  apples.  From  Rufus  Howe,  Dorchester,  Urbaniste 
pears.      From  Di*.  J.  Greene,  Groton,  Foundling  apples. 

From  R.  Manning  upwards  of  ninety  varieties  of  fine  pears,  the  names 
of  which  are  as  follows:  Doyenne  blanc,  beurre  Comte  de  Fresnel, 
beurre  gris,  golden  beurre  of  Bilboa,  Brugmansbirne,  Williams's  Bon 
Chretien,  English  autumnal  bergamotte,  Bezi  Montigny,  Sieule,  Fon- 
dante  de  Brest,  Duchess  d'AngouIeme,  Rousselet  de  liheims,  Easter 
beurre,  Wilkinson,  Cambnrnether,  Gushing,  Andrews,  Green  Catherine 
(of  Coxe.)  Jackman's  meetinjr.  Autumn  superb.  Belle  Lucrative,  Belle 
et  Bonne,  beurre  Diel,  Bishop's  Thumb,  Bleecker's  meadow,  Bon  Chre- 
tien Fondante,  Spanisli  Bon  Chretien,  Catillac,  Cumberland,  Doyenne 
Gris,  Duchess  D'AngouIeme,  Glout  Morceau,  green  sugar,  Hacon's  In- 
comparable, Harvard,  Henry  Quartre,  Jalouise,  Johonnot,  Lewis,  Ma- 
ria Louise,  Messirc  Jean,  Long  green  (of  Coxe,)  Long  green  of  autumn, 
of  new  edition  of  Duhamel,  Naunikeag,  Newtown  Virgaleau,  winter 
orange,  Passe  Colmar,  Pope's  Quaker,  Prince's  St. Germain,  Rousselette 
Panache,  winter  royal,  St.  Ghislain,  Stevens's  Genesee,  Styrian,  Sur- 
pass St.  Germain,  Swan's  egg  of  Coxe,  Egg  pear  of  Duhamel,  Urban- 
iste, Washinaton,  beurre  Bollwillcr,  beurre  Duval,  Fisue  de  Naples, 
Frederick  of  Prussia,  Fulton,  Garnstone,  green  pear  of  Yair,  Josephine, 
Jamenette,  Austrasia,  Sabine  of  the  French,  Louise  Boime  of  Jersey, 
Roi  de  Wurtemburg,  Present  Royal  of  Naples,  Reine  des  Poires,  Sur- 
pass Virgoulouse,  beurre  Von  Marum,  Webber's  yellow  autumnal.  Al- 
pha, French  autumn  beriramotte,  Bezi  de  Chauniontellc,  Crassane, 
Knight's  seedling,  (of  R.  I.)  Coftln's  A^irgoulouse,  Petre,  very  superior, 
striped  lon'X  green,  Ronville,  Cassolette,  Sunniier  thorn  of  Thoulouse; 
also  the  Cambuthnethan  pippin,  Crowiiinshield  sweet,  new  seedling 
fine,  two  sorts  new  seedling  crabs,  Rambour  d'cte,  Ortley  pip])in,  Rib- 
stone  pippin.  Fall  Harvey,  Swaar,  yellow  bellflower,  blue  Pearmain, 
Murphy  new,  fine,  large,  and  Putnam's  Harvey  apples. 
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From  J.  M.  Ives,  Salem,  Swaar,  Pickinan  pippin,  Ranibo  or  Roman- 
ite,  Wellinjiton,  Bullock's  pippin,  Red  Doctor,  Michael  Henry  pippin, 
and  Mela  Carla  (not  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  catalogue,) 
apples;  also  the  fallowing  pears;  Capiauniont,  (of  Van  Mons,)  Roi  de 
Wurtemburg,  beurre  Bosc,  Andrews,  striped  St.  Germain,  Burgomees- 
tre,  (of  Boston,)  Gushing,  Lewis,  Williams's  Bon  Ghretien,  Bleecker's 
meadow.  Napoleon,  Passe  Colmar,  Raymond. 

From  B.  V.  French,  the  following  great  variety  of  apples:  Monstrous 
pippin,  yellow  bellflower,  Ortley  pippin,  Mela  Garla,  Fameuse,  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Hawthorndean,  Fall  Sopsavine,  Garden  royal,  Devon- 
shire Quan-endon,  Porter,  Dutch  Codlin,  Garden  striped.  Yellow  New- 
ton pippin.  Sweet  greening,  nonsuch,  sour  sweet,  black  apple,  Court- 
pendu  Plat,  Wells's  pippin,  Royal  do..  Scarlet  nonpareil,  English  do., 
Danvers  sweet,  red  Doctor,  High-top  sweeting,  ^sopus  Spitzemburg, 
Green's  everlasting,  Bun,  Newark  King,  Snow,  King  of  the  Pipps, 
Fearns's  pippin,  Conway,  Osgood,  Ribstone  pippin,  Alexander,  Vauda- 
vere,  Jonathan,  Surprise,  Priesley,  Moor's  i"ed  winter,  Cumberland  spice, 
Pumpkin  spice,  Mela  de  Resomarino,  French  bellflower,  Golden  Rei- 
nett,  Reinet  d'autumn,  Templeton  ^winter  sweet,  Russett,  Long  non- 
such, Old  Pearmain,  Side-hill,  Lady  finger.  Greening,  Lewis,  French's 
sweet,  Seaver  sweet,  York  russet,  Downton  pippin,  Pomme  d'Api,  Si- 
berian crab,  Murph)^,  Burraove,  Virgenitt,  Rock,  Adam's  sweeting.  Red 
Calville;  also,  Red  Queen  Mother,  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop  plums,  and 
Gushing,  Harvard,  Long  green,  beurre  Remain,  Wilkinson,  Old  Win- 
ter, Roi  de  Wurtemburg,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Saint  Lezain, 
Spanish  Bon  Chretien,  Tillington,  and  Bon  Chretien  pears. 

From  John  Arnold,  Milton,  two  very  large  clusters  of  black  Ham- 
burgh grapes,  one  weighing  two  and  three  fourths,  the  other  three  and 
three  fourths  pounds,  also  Muscat  of  Lunel.  From  E.  Breed,  Charles- 
town,  Orange,  Julienne,  Seckel,  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  and  Williams's 
Bon  Chretien  pears;  also,  Muscat  Alexandria  grapes,  and  green  gage 
plums.  From  Dr.  Joel  Burnett,  of  Southboro',  Burnett  pears.  From 
John  Hill,  of  West  Cambridge,  lemon  rareripe  peaches. 

Vegetables:  The  display  of  these  was  remarkably  good.  The  varie- 
ty of  squashes  was  large,  and  the  specimens  excellent:  one  of  the  mam- 
moth kind,  exhibited  by  Capt.  J.  Lee,  of  West  Cambridge,  weighed  one 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds.  A  new  variety  of  tomatoes  from  Cuba,  by 
Mr.  Lowell  were  curious,  and  some  yellow  fruited  ones,  a  variety  of  the 
common  kind,  was  very  showy  from  their  rich  golden  hue.  Two  sev- 
en years'  pumpkins,  the  same  which  were  exhibited  last  season,  attract- 
ed attention;  they  were  as  sound  as  they  were  last  September.  This 
pumpkin,  from  its  excellent  keeping  qualities,  is  likely  to  become  a  great 
favorite.  A  correspondent  (Vol.  HI.,  p.  236)  states  that  it  is  fully  equal 
in  quality  for  making  pies  to  the  Valparaiso  squash.  It  is  a  great 
bearer.     The  following  were  contributed: — 

From  S.  &G.  Hyde,  Newton,  two  very  large  water-melons,  weighing 
about  forty  pounds  to  each.  From  J.  M.  Ives,  Salem,  true  autumnal  mar- 
row squash,  and  a  variety  called  the  Palermo  squash.  From  Mrs.  A.Law- 
rence, an  aututnnal  squash,  raised  in  a  tub.  Hon.  John  Lowell,  Cuba 
tomatoes.  From  J.  Thompson,  Jr.,  a  cone  squash.  From  E.  Spar- 
hawk,  Brighton,  a  crookneck  squash,  weighing  forty-four  pounds.  From 
J.  Eustis,  South  Reading,  a  fine  Valparaiso  squash.  From  J.  D.  Green- 
wood, Brighton,  squashes.  From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  West  India  and 
common  tomatoes,  horticultural  beans  and  seven  years' pumpkin.  From 
S.  Pond,  autumnal  marrow  s(]uashes,  and  pine-apple  potatoes.  From 
Rufus  Howe,  Valparaiso  squash. 

From  Capt,  J.  Lee,  a  mammoth  squash.   From  S.  Prescott,  Roxbury, 
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three  very  fine  winter  crookneck  squashes.  From  J.  D.  Williams,  two 
superior  drumhead  cabbages.  From  J.  Hovey,  tomatoes.  From  J, 
L.  Moffat,  yellow  tomatoes,  very  handsome.  From  J.  Clapp,  South 
Readini^,  crookneck  squashes,  netted,  pine-apple,  and  water-melons. 
From  S.  Hyde,  Jr.,  Newton,  mangel  wurtzel.  From  Mrs.  Weld,  Rox- 
bury,  pumpkins.  From  Perez  Smith,  Newton,  a  twin  Canada  squash. 
Some  fine  melons  were  exhibited.  From  Mr.  AVilder,  a  black  rock. 
From  Mr.  Vose,  two  melons  raised  from  seeds  procured  in  Paris,  said 
to  be  fine.  From  Dr.  Howard,  green  Smyrna  melons,  the  same  we 
have  previously  noticed. 


Art.  V.     Retrospective  Criticism. 

Errata. — In  our  last,  p.  323,  nineteen  lines  from  the  bottom,  strike 
out  "  respecting  titles  of  works,""  a  sentence  inserted  by  mistake  after 
our  revision  of  the  proof. 

Dr.  Hossack's  Collection  of  Banksias. — Mr.  Editor,  you  will  excuse 
me,  if,  to  prevent  a  mistake,  I  inform  you  that,  according  to  the  notice 
of  the  last  number  of  your  Magazine,  p.  306,  (under  the  head  of  Do- 
mestic Notices,)  Mr.  Gray  did  not  buy  the  rich  and  entire  collection  of 
the  late  Dr.  Hossack's  banksias.  Joseph  W.  Perry,  Esq.,  of  Brooklyn, 
purchased,  according  to  the  catalogue,  as  follows: — 


No.  89,  Banksia  repens. 
"     96,         "        latifolia. 


No.  84,  Banksi'a  littoralis. 
"  85,  "  grandis. 
"  188,         "  serrata. 

There  were  left,  therefore,  only  two  Banksias,  No.  187  and  246,  viz: 
B.  spinulosa  and  ericetefolia,  which  Mr.  Gray  could  purchase. 

The  B.  latifolia  and  serrata  are  two  splendid  and  very  large  specimens; 
by  far  the  finest  which  were  among  Dr.  Hossack's  collection.  I  was 
myself  present  at  the  sale,  and  I  bought  for  Mr.  Perry  to  a  very  consid- 
erable amount,  and  the  best  plants  to  be  found  among  the  whole.  I 
take  the  liberty  to  send  you  a  list  of  some  of  our  best  plants,  although 
I  have  not  yet  completed  my  catalogue.  [This  list  will  be  found  in  a 
previous  page.]  Yours,  J.  M.  Paulsen,  Gardener  to  J.  W.Perry,  Esq. 
Brooklyn,  N.  J.,  September  1st,  1838. 

We  are  glad  to  be  corrected  in  any  error,  and  Mr.  Paulsen  will  re- 
ceive our  acknowledgments  for  the  above.  We  were  aware,  some  time 
since,  that  Mr.  Perry  purchased  some  of  the  Banksias  in  Dr.  Hossack's 
collection;  but,  as  we  supposed  the  collection  contained  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  plants,  we  did  not  hesitate  in  saying,  when  writing  the  notice  al- 
luded to,  that  Mr.  Gray  was  the  purchaser  of  the  larger  part,  though 
we  have  not  yet  seen  the  plants.  Mr.  Perry  has  been  fortunate  in  pos- 
sessing himself  of  the  above  specimens,  and  we  hope,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Mr.  Paulsen,  that  he  will  be  enabled  to  raise  a  number  of 
young  plants.  The  Banksias  are  scarcely  known  in  the  country,  but  a 
nobler  tribe  of  green-hnuse  shrubs  docs  not  exist,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  found  in  all  choice  collections.  The  commemo- 
rative name  alone  entitles  them  to  extensive  notice.  The  seven  spe- 
cies, including  those  purchased  by  Mr.  Gray,  embrace  the  handsomest 
of  the  family.     D.  longifolia  is  particularly  splendid. — Ed. 
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Art.  VI.     Faneuil  Hall  Market. 


Roots,  Tubers,  ^c. 

Potatoes : 

^  C  per  barrel, .  . .  . 

Common,  <  '^      ,     ,    , 

(  per  bushel,  . .  .  . 

^,  )  per  barrel,.  . 

Cnenangoes,  >  '^      ,     ,    , 

*'  5  PS''  husliel,.  . 
Sweet  Potatoes,  per  peck,.. . . 
Turnips : 

^  C  per  bushel, 

Common,  <  '^  ,     ' 

'  (  per  peck, 

Onions: 

Red,  per  bunch, 

Yellow,  per  bunch, 

White,  ^  P"^'"  ['"^''f' 

3  per  bunch, 

Beets : 

Long  red, per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  bushel, 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

Horseradisii,  per  pound, 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 

Cabbages,  Salads,  ^"c. 
Cabbages,  per  dozen  : 

Savoys, 

Drumheads, 

Red  Dutch, 

Cauliflowers,  each, 

Brocoli,  each, 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Beans : 

Shelled,  per  quart: 

Common, 

Sieva, 

Corn,  per  dozen: 

Sweet, 

Cucumbers  for  pick'g,  prhund. 

Peppers,  per  pound, 

Tomatoes,  per  bushel, 

Squashes  and  Pumpkins. 
Squashes : 

Autumnal  Marrow,  pr  pound 


From     To 


$  cts. 


25 
50 
50 
75 
50 

75 
25 

4 

3 

50 

4 

50 
50 
75 
8 
20 
12 


50 

75 

75 

1  00 

75 

1  00 

12^ 

25 

10 

15 

6 

8 

10 

12. 

20 

25 

m 

16 

17 

20 

4 

— 

1  00 

1  50 

f  cts, 


1  50 

60 

1  75 


12 


1  00  1  50 


Squashes  and  PumpMns,      $  cts. 
Winter  crook-neck,  per  lb.  1  00 


Canada,  per  lb. 
Pumpkins,  each 

Fruits. 
Apples,  dessert,  new  : 

Common,  \  P^'"  |^^'"'"^I-  •  ' ' 
(  per  bushel,. .  .  . 

Porter,  per  barrel, 

Sweet  ajjples,  per  barrel,..  . 

Ribstone  Pippins,  per  barrel, 

Greenings,  per  barrel, 

Russets,  per  barrel, 

Pears : 

St.  Michaels,  per  dozen,. . . 

Brocas  Bergamot,   per  doz. 

L^rbaniste,  per  dozen, 

Gushing,  per  dozen, 

Seckel,  per  dozen,. ....... 

Capiaumont,  per  dozen,  .  .. 

Common,  per  half  peck...  . . 

liong  Green,   per  half  peek. 

Baking,  \ev  bushel, 

Plinns,  per  quart: 

Blue  Imperatrice, 

Peaches: 

Common,  per  bushel, 

Siii)erior,  per  dozen,. 


2 
12.1 


Grapes,  hot-house,  per  lb: 

Black  Hamburgh, 

White  sweet-Water, 

Isabella, 

Catawba, 

3Ielons:   each. 

Watermelons, 

Pine-apple, 

Green  Citron, 

Common  Musk, 

Cranberries,  per  bushel, 

Quinces,  per  bushel, 

Berberries,  per  bushel, 

Lemons,  per  dozen, 

Oranges  per  dozen, 

Chestnuis,  per  bushel,   (new) 


25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 

1  50 

25 

2  00 
25 

62 
25 
\2l 
\2k 

12 
6 
6 

12 

1  25 

2  50 
75 


To 

$  cts. 
1  50 

25 


1  75 
75 

3  00 


1  75 

2  00 

37i 

50 

37^ 

50 
37^ 

37^ 


37^ 

4  00 
50 

75 


25 
12 
12 
25 
1  50 
3  00 


4  00  i     — 


Rem.vrks. — After  the  drj-  summer,  autumn  has  succeeded  with  an 
abundance  of  rain.  The  month  has  so  far  been  mild,  but  a  great  quan- 
tity of  rain  has  fallen,  and  the  earth  has  been  sufficiently  moistened  to 
aftbrd  nourishment  to  all  crops  not  bejond  the  need  of  it.  Cabbages 
have  been  greatly  benefited,  as  have  also  turnips,  and  an  abundant  sup- 
ply will  be  tiie  result,  where  in  August  light  crops  only  were  anticipat- 
ed. Potatoes  were  too  far  advanced  to  receive  any  great  benefit  from 
the  rains.  All  garden  productions  have  done  well,  and  a  frost,  even  at 
this  early  period,  would  do  little  damage  other  than  the  destruction  of 
beans,  peppers,  &c. 
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Potatoes  at  the  eastward  are  a  heavy  crop;  the  weather  has  there 
been  cool,  with  the  usual  quantity  of  rain.  They  have  already  been  re- 
ceived here  in  some  quantities,  but  the  scarcity  in  the  Middle  and  South- 
ern states  has  caused  a  brisk,  demand,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  cargoes 
have  been  taken  for  re-shipment  at  high  prices.  This,  together  with  the 
light  stock  in  the  vicinity,  will  keep  prices  up  at  their  present  rates  for 
some  time,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  fall  much  through  the  season.  Sweet 
are  plentier  and  better.  Onions  have  fallen  a  shade  or  two,  and  the  pros- 
pect is  of  a  greater  reduction,  as  the  stock  is  large  and  very  good.  Fine 
parsnips  are  now  received. 

Cabbages  are  good  and  plentiful;  drumheads  are  filling  up  well,  as  are 
all  the  kinds.  Cauliflowers  are  just  now  abundant,  and  brocolis  are  re- 
ceived of  very  large  size.  There  are  few  beans  to  be  found,  except  sie- 
vas,  and  these  are  very  scarce.  Celery  comes  to  hand  very  good  for  the 
season.  Tomatoes  plentiful.  Peppers  have  advanced  since  our  last. 
Some  sweet  corn  yet  comes  to  hand.  Squashes  are  abundant  enough,  and 
prices  in  consequence  have  fallen  down  to  our  quotations,  at  which  the 
best  can  be  purchased. 

Apples  are  exceedingly  plentiful,  and  withal  quite  handsome.  Porters 
are  mostly  done,  a  few  only  remaining  on  hand.  Greenings,  russets,^ 
&c.  are  brought  in  now  in  considerable  quantities;  a  good  assortment  of 
other  kinds  may  be  found,  including  some  handsome  Ribstone  pippins. 
Pears  continue  about  the  same;  some  varieties  are  gone,  but  new  ones 
have  taken  their  place.  Plums  are  done,  with  the  exception  of  the  Blue 
Imperatrice.  Peaches,  as  the  season  advances,  sustain  their  prices,  and 
as  the  whole  supply  comes  from  this  vicinity,  it  is  rather  limited;  a  few 
nice  ones  by  the  dozen,  connnand  our  highest  rates.  Grapes  plentier; 
sweet-water  from  the  open  ground  have  not  been  so  abundant  for  sev- 
eral seasons;  Isabellas  and  Catawbas  are  also  very  plentiful.  Melons  are 
poorer,  and  the  demand  is  small.  Of  cranberries  a  good  stock  has  been 
brought  in,  and  the  promise  is  a  fine  supply.  Quinces  are  handsome  this 
season,  and  there  is  an  average  crop.  Lemons  and  oranges  remain 
without  much  alteration.  New  chestnuts  have  come  to  hand;  they  are 
large  and  full,  and  no  doubt  there  will  be  a  greater  quantity  brought 
into  market  this  year  than  for  several  previous  ones.  No  new  walnuts 
yet.— Fours,  M.  T.,  Boston,  Sept,  2oth,  1838. 
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FOR  OCTOBER. 


FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 


Grape  Vines  at  this  period  will  have  so  ripened  their  wood  as  to  be 
ready  for  pruning  away  all  useless  and  superfluous  shoots,  as  well  as  all 
the  laterals.  Let  the  house  be  well  aired  early  in  the  morning,  in  order 
to  ripen  the  wood  well.  If  the  shoots  are  huddled  together,  separate 
them,  now  that  the  fruit  is  cut,  and  it  can  be  done  easily,  and  tie 
them  at  good  distances  from  one  another,  so  as  to  let  the  air  circulate 
freely  around  them.  If  the  crop  is  not  yet  cut,  this  can  be  deferred  till 
next  month.     Vines  in  the  open  air  should  be  partially  pruned. 
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Strawberry  beds  planted  in  August  will  need  hoeing  and  weeding,  and 
upon  the  approach  oftVost  a  light  protection. 

Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds,  particular!}'  apples  and  pears,  may  be  trans- 
planted this  month. 

FLOWER    DEPARTMENT. 

Camellias  should  be  removed  to  the  house  this  month,  as  there  will  be 
danger  of  frost;  the  plants  should  be  well  cleaned  before  they  are  put 
in. 

Chrysanthemums  in  pots  should  also  be  removed  to  some  sheltered 
place,  out  of  tha  danger  of  frost;  for  although  the  plants  are  perfectly 
hardy,  the  flowers  are  spoiled  if  once  touched  by  a  severe  frost. 

Gladioluses  should  be  taken  up  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

Amaryllises  should  also  be  taken  up. 

Tiger  floioers  should  be  removed  from  the  ground  before  frost. 

Carnations  in  pots  should  be  placed  in  frames  this  month,  but  should 
be  allowed  all  the  air  possible. 

Pceonias  may  still  be  separated  and  replanted. 

White  lilies,  and  other  kinds  of  lilies,  may  be  set  out  this  month. 

Tulips,  Hyacinths,  ^-c. — The  planting  of  these  and  other  bulbs  may 
be  commenced  the  latter  part  of  the  mouth,  if  there  is  a  great  number  to 
plant. 

Oxalis  Bowiei,  cernua,  rosea,  S,^c.,  may  still  be  repotted. 

Sparaxises,  ixias,  and  similar  bulbs,  may  be  potted  this  month. 

Cactus  cuttings  may  yet  be  put  iu. 

Trevirana  coccinea.  The  plants  will  soon  have  done  blooming;  when 
they  have,  set  them  away  under  the  stage,  where  they  will  not  be  de- 
stroyed by  too  much  moisture. 

Stocks  in  pots  should  be  removed  to  a  frame. 

Annuals  for  blooming  early  in  the  spring,  may  be  sown  this  month. 

Dahlias  will  need  attention;  if  there  is  danger  of  severe  frost,  draw 
up  a  little  earth  over  the  crown  of  each  root;  and  if  the  weather  is  like- 
ly to  continue  cold,  take  them  up  the  first  warm  dry  day,  and  place  them 
away  in  the  cellar  or  other  safe  place. 

Mignonette  in  pots  should  be  carefully  w^atered. 

Green-house  plants  of  all  kinds  should  now  be  got  in;  and  those  which 
need  repotting,  should  be  attended  to. 

VEGETABLE    DEPARTMENT. 

Asparagus  beds,  upon  the  approach  of  frost,  should  have  a  covering 
of  coarse  strawy  manure  or  leaves.  Beds  planted  this  fall  should  be 
covered  thicker  than  those  already  established. 

Rhubarb  roots,  set  out  in  August  or  September,  should  be  lightly  pro- 
tected upon  the  approach  of  frost.  Plants  for  forcing  may  be  now 
planted  in  pots. 

Celery  plants  should  be  yet  earthed  up. 

Lettuces  may  be  planted  in  frames  for  a  spring  supply. 

Mushroom  beds  may  now  be  spanned,  and  new  beds  prepared. 
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ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  A  Catalogue  of  Cactuses,  Opuntias,  Cereuses,  Echino- 
cactuses,  »^-c.,  in  the  amateur  collection  of  J\fr.  S.  Siceetser, 
Camhridgeport;  with  some  Observations  on  their  cultivation. 
Communicated  by  Mr.  Sweetser. 

The  Cactaceae  are  a  tribe  of  plants  which  are  not  yet  duly  ap- 
preciated. Few,  very  few,  of  the  numerous  species  have  yet 
flowered  in  this  country,  and  many  of  the  best  are  only  known  to 
our  amateurs  and  gardeners  through  European  works  on  garden- 
ing, while  there  are  probably  numerous  beautiful  species  in  South 
America  still  undiscovered.  Within  a  short  time,  however, 
many  cultivators  have  added  the  more  beautiful  species  to  their 
collections,  and  the  taste  for  the  plants  is  constantly  increasing. 
It  is  but  a  short  period  since  the  gorgeous  Cereus  speciosissi- 
mus  first  opened  its  magnificent  blossoms  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton; and  the  superb  grandifiurus,  though  very  generally  found  in 
collections,  has  flowered  so  rarely  that  it  has  not  yet  ceased  to 
be  an  object  of  great  interest  when  about  to  expand  its  splen- 
did flowers.  The  old  Cactus  speciosus,  now  classed  among 
the  epiphyllums,  is  the  most  common  and  v^ell  known  of  all; 
easy  of  culture  either  in  the  green-house  or  parlor,  it  has  found 
its  way  into  the  latter  place,  where  its  large,  delicate,  rosy  flow- 
ers, profusely  decking  its  uninteresting  stems,  have  been  the  admi- 
ration of  every  lover  of  beautiful  plants.  Cereus  flagelliformis 
and  Epiphyllum  truncatum  are  common,  and  tolerably  well 
known;  but,  beyond  these,  few  of  the  more  elegant  kinds  are 
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found   in    only   choicer    collections    in    the    green-houses    and 
stoves  of  amateurs. 

The  uninteresting  appearance  of  most  of  the  species  has  induc- 
ed many,  who  cultivate  flowers,  to  imagine  that  the  blossoms 
could  not  possibly  be  of  sufficient  splendor  to  entitle  them  to 
their  notice  and  care;  little  suspecting  that  beneath  such  uncouth 
and  grotesque  forms  lay  concealed  the  rich  and  gorgeous  coloring 
displayed  in  the  C.  speciosissimus — the  light  and  mellow  tints  of 
the  C.  grandiflorus — the  rosy  hues  of  the  Epiphyllum  speciosum 
— the  snowy  corols  of  the  Echinocactus  Eyriesii — or  even  the 
monstrous  though  delicate  blossoms  of  the  C  triangularis,  w'hich 
has  only  flowered  within  two  or  three  years  in  this  country,  and 
not  until  1834  in  England.  The  elegance  of  the  blossoms  of 
either  of  them  need  only  to  be  once  seen  to  ensure  at  least  part 
of  them,  with  many  others  nearly  as  fine,  a  place  in  every  col- 
lection of  plants,  having  any  pretensions  to  beauty. 

Within  a  short  period  English  cultivators  have  attempted  with 
this  tribe,  as  they  have  with  many  others,  the  raising  of  new  kinds 
by  hybridization;  and  the  same  success  has  attended  their  ef- 
forts which  has  characterized  their  experiments  with  the  gerani- 
um, the  camellia,  and  other  plants.  Many  of  these  hybrid  pro- 
ductions are  now  to  be  found  in  the  trade,  and  they  have  added 
much  to  the  brilliancy  of  a  collection.  Some  of  the  more  splen- 
did are  Epiphyllum  Ackermanfi  major,  Cereus  Jenkinsonf,  num- 
bers one,  two  and  three,  C.  Mallasoni,  Smithii,  Vandesii,  &c. 
&c.  The  first  named,  is  a  variety  only  excelled  by  the  C.  spe- 
ciosissimus, between  which  and  E.  speciosum,  it  was  produced; 
the  different  varieties  of  Jenkinsoni,  though  somewhat  resembling 
each  other,  are,  however,  very  beautiful  plants  and  free  flowerers. 
Mallasoni,  and  Smithn  are  said  to  be  showy,  though  we  have 
never  seen  them;  C.  Vandesicc  is  similar  to  Jenkinsoni.  Some 
of  our  nurserymen  and  amateurs  have  raised  seedlings,  by  hy- 
bridization, which  are  said  to  be  beautiful  varieties.  Mr.  Feast, 
of  Baltimore,  has  several  in  his  catalogue  of  plants,  for  which  he 
charges  a  high  price,  and  from  hence  we  infer  that  they  are  very 
elegant.  Mr.  Hogg,  of  New  York,  has  also  raised  a  few  seedlings, 
which  we  believe  are  desirable  kinds.  Other  cultivators  have 
made  atlemj)ts,  but  the  plants  have  not  yet  attained  a  flowering 
size. 

The  operation  of  grafting  performed  upon  the  different  robust 
growing  species,  has  created  more  interest  in  the  tribe,  and  added 
a  new  feature  to  their  cultivation.  Tliat  old  and  pretty  species, 
Epiphyllum  truncatum,  has  been  grafted  upon  the  Pereskm,  the 
Cereus  triangularis,  Opuntia  brasiliensis.  &c.,  and  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  experiments  upon  each,  has  been  com- 
plete. We  have  heretofore  noticed  these  practices,  and  they  will 
be  found  recorded  by  a  reference  to  our  pages.     We  have  seen 
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the  E.  truncatum,  and  it  is  a  beautiful  object  when  grafted;  its  nat- 
urally slender  and  pendant  habit  is  unfavorable  to  a  vigorous 
growth  and  showy  display  of  blossoms;  on  a  strong  stock,  it  at- 
tains a  large  size,  and  when  in  bloorn  has  an  appearance  altogether 
unique.  The  other  weak  growing  kinds  may  be  grafted  in  the 
same  manner. 

With  these  additional  inducements  to  heighten  the  beauty  of  a 
collection,  a  taste  for  the  plants  is  rapidly  spreading,  and,  in  a  short 
time,  we  trust  all  the  finer  ones  will  be  found  enriching  the  parlor, 
and  enhancing  the  beauty  of  the  green-house,  throughout  the  ear- 
lier months  of  the  year.  New  varieties  will  be  constantly  increas- 
ing, which  will  make  their  cultivation  still  more  interesting;  and  the 
facility  with  which  seedlings  may  be  raised,  is  an  inducement  to 
those  who  are  fond  of  raising  plants,  to  attempt  the  production  of  new 
kinds.  Their  cultivation  is  also  simple.  Requiring  less  attention 
than  other  plants,  from  their  capability  of  withstanding  drought,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  they  should  be  constantly  looked  after,  as  is  al- 
ways the  case  with  most  plants,  to  prevent  their  being  destroyed  for 
want  of  water.  They  may,  indeed,  be  left  the  whole  summer 
through,  without  the  least  care  whatever,  and  without  administer- 
ing any  water  during  that  season.  On  this  account  they  are  ex- 
cellent plants  for  amateurs,  who  are  generally  from  home  a  por- 
tion of  the  time,  and  who  have  no  gardener  to  attend  to  their 
plants.  A  longer  or  shorter  absence  will  make  no  difference  to 
the  health  of  a  collection  of  cactuses. 

But  we  have  already  exceeded  the  limits,  to  which  we  intend- 
ed to  confine  these  few  preparatory  remarks,  and  w'e  call  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  the  following  list  of  species,  which  Mr. 
Sweetser  has  kindly  permitted  us  to  publish.  He  has  been  some 
time  in  getting  up  the  collection,  and  has  spared  no  pains  to  in- 
clude every  species  which  could  be  easily  procured  at  home  or 
abroad.  Few  of  the  plants  are  over  four  years  old;  but  many  of 
them  have  flowered  the  past  summer  very  beautifully,  and  at  the 
present  time  Epiphyllum  Ackermani/  and  truncatum  are  coming 
into  bloom.  Some  have  made  rapid  growths,  and  are  very  large 
plants.  The  coming  spring  a  fine  blooin  is  anticipated,  and  sev- 
eral new  sorts,  it  is  hoped,  will  open  their  flowers. 

With  regard  to  the  names  there  may  be  some  inaccuracies,  as 
the  plants  have  been  received  from  various  sources,  and  often  the 
same  kinds  under  different  names;  and  it  is  impossible  to  decide 
upon  some  of  them  with  a  certainty  until  thev  had  flowered.  Mr. 
Sweetser  hopes,  however,  to  correct  all  the  errors  as  speedily 
as  possible. 

The  larger  part  of  the  following  are  two  or  more  years  old; 
some  have  been  lately  added,  and  are  yet  small.  But  the  ma- 
jority are  such  as  will  probably  flower  under  good  management, 
in  tiie  course  of  the  next  year  or  the  year  after.     Those  species 
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of  large   size   we   have  noticed  in  the  catalogue,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

logues,  and  is  very  similar  to 
Ackermanu.  The  flowers 
are  slightly  larger  in  their  ex- 
This  is  pansion,  and  it  is  said  to  be  a 
finer  species. 

speciosum 

truncatum 


Cereus  aurantiacus 

cffiruleus 

coccineus 

costes  minor. 


a  plant  of  fine  size. 

cylindricLis 

chiloeiisis 

Desvauxu 

extensis 

fimbriatus 

flagelliformis 

grandiflorus.      A    large 

specimen. 

ignescens 

Jenkinsoni?' 

•  No.  1 

No.  2 


longiflorus 
Mallasoni 


macrantianus 

may  fly 

monstrosus 

Napoleonis.  A  very  rap- 
id grower,  with  somewhat  the 
habit  of  C.  triangularis:  large. 

peruvianus.     Four  feet 


high,  and  large. 

Pitajdya 

serpentinus.  About  four 


feet  high. 

speciosissimus 

squamulosus 

Smithii 

triansularis.      A 


plant,  some  feet  high. 


large 


VandesicE.  A  species  (?) 


similar  to  Jenkinsoni. 
Epiphylhim  Ackermanii 
alatum 


crispatum 
Hitcheni. 


This  is  the 


splendidum    of    some    cata- 


Echinocactus  crenatus 

Eyriesii.       A   plant  of 

good  flowering  size. 

multiplex 

Ottonis.  This  will  prob- 


ably flower  another  year. 
Opuntia    braseliensis.        Very 
large.     Mr  Sweetser  intends 
to  graft  the  E.  truncatum  and 
others  on  it. 
curassavica.  Afinelarire 


plant. 


cochinillifet 


Tl 


us    IS 


the  plant  upon  which  the  co- 
chineal insect    is    produced. 
It  is  a  rapid  grower. 
fra2:ilis 


glauca 
micradasia 


Thi 


rosea 

spinosissima 

one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  opuntias,  when  not  in 
bloom;  the  profuseness  of  its 
spines,  and  erectness  of  its 
habit,  render  it  a  fine  plant  at 
all  times. 

vulgaris 


Mammillaria  discolor 

pus  ilia 

— -  sp. 

Pereskio  aculeuta 

grand i flora 

Rhipsalis  salicornoidcs. 


In  the  management  of  cactuses  Mr.  Sweetser  has  been  very 
successful;  and  his  collection  is  one  which  will  not  sufter  in  com- 
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parison  with  that  of  any  nurseryman  or  amateur.  All  the  stronger 
growing  kinds  have  been  exposed  to  the  air  all  sunniier,  and  a  few, 
like  the  peruvianus,  extensis,  &c.,  have  been  plunged  in  the  bor- 
der.    The  growth  of  the  past  summer  has  been  remarkably  strong. 

The  soil  which  Mr.  Sweetser  has  found  to  suit  the  majority  of 
the  species, (for  some  are  very  partial  to  a  peculiar  kind)  is  com- 
posed of  very  old,  decayed,  hot-bed  manure,  which  has  laid  until 
it  has  become  completely  reduced  to  a  black  earth.  This  forms 
his  principal  ingredient,  and  mixed  with  sand  (and  occasionally  a 
coarse  turfy  loam,)  in  various  proportions,  it  is  applied  to  all  the 
species.  Some  cuttings,  of  a  year's  planting,  have  made  a  growth 
of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  this  compost.  In  drainage, 
Mr.  Sweetser  makes  use  of  a  good  portion  of  potsherds,  which 
is  one  great  cause  of  the  vigor  of  liis  plants. 

Introducing  these  plants  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  at  this 
time,  we  hope,  as  they  progress  in  size  and  arrive  at  a  blooming 
state,  to  have  the  opportunity  of  describing  the  new  species,  as 
they  come  into  flower,  more  particularly.  Some  will,  undoubt- 
edly, be  only  of  ordinary  character,  and  of  no  value,  except  in  a 
complete  collection  formed  for  botanical  purposes,  while  others 
will  probably  prove  interesting  and  beautiful  species. 

Mr.  Sweetser  has  been  to  much  labor,  and  considerable  ex- 
pense, to  get  up  his  collection;  but  he  will,  we  trust,  be  amply 
repaid  for  his  time  and  attention,  in  the  pleasure,  which  the  suc- 
cessive blooming  of  the  numerous  species  will  afford  him,  as  they 
expand  their  unknown  flowers,  and  display  their  singular  habits. 
To  the  sjiread  of  a  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  the  plants,  we  have 
no  doubt  his  collection  will  be  greatly  instrumental,  as  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  whole,  when  in  a  fine  flowering  state,  will  be  a  treat 
to  the  lovers  of  the  tribe,  not  often  obtained. 


Art.  II.      Observations  on  the    Genus   Hcmerocallis,   or  Day 
Libj.     By  Phalanthus. 

Related  not  only  in  trivial  name,  but  by  other  characters  of 
a  general  structure,  to  the  Liliaceas,  or  lily  tribe,  the  Hemero- 
callides  are  rendered  interesting  and  peculiar  j)lants.  For  many 
years  the  tenants  of  the  garden,  certain  species  are  as  familiar 
oi)jects  as  constant  culture  and  a  daring  hardihood  of  constitu- 
tion could  make  them.    Species  neglected  and  spurned,  and  cast 
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away  to  make  room  for  more  gaudy  or  newer  favorites,  have  taken 
refuge  in  the  neglected  corner,  or  sprung  up  with  the  tenacity  of 
vital  action  in  the  pasture  grounds.  Lingering  in  some  unseemly 
tuft  of  torn  foliage  and  tall  flower-stem,  before  the  door  of  the 
farm-house,  one  perchance  may  see  the  poor  outcast,  of  lawny 
hue,  {H.  fulva  )  so  seldom  seen  in  better  company.  This  indi- 
vidual species  is  said  not  to  be  unpalatable  to  cattle,  and  per- 
haps might  supply  on  depauperated  soils  one  form  of  food.  In 
a  section  of  country,  rich  in  pasturage,  where  ordinary  pains  are 
taken,  such  resources  may  not  be  needed;  yet  the  suggestion 
perhaps  might  elicit  experiment.  Its  abundance  of  tuberous- 
shaped  roots  are  easily  divisible,  and  its  propensity  to  spread  to 
a  mischievous  degree  in  the  flower-border  is  well  known. 

But,  rejected  as  may  be  //emerocallis  fulva,  who  can  pass 
without  a  tribute  to  beauty  the  elegant  co-species  in  H.  flava.'' 
An  early  visitant  of  summer,  its  golden  blossoms,  slightly  bend- 
ing around  a  graceful  stalk,  just  rising  from  a  delicate  pale  green 
foliage,  renders  it  no  mean  subject  of  the  florist's  care.  We 
have  often  admired  its  intrinsic  loveliness  when  grouped  amid 
other  plants  to  form  a  bouquet,  or  to  help  fill  a  vase  for  the  orna- 
ment of  the  centre-table.  Perhaps  a  happy  arrangement  from 
feminine  hands  added  not  a  little  to  the  effect.  For  our  own 
part,  we  always  welcome  it,  whether  in  the  flower-vase  or  amid 
the  more  costly  and  attractive  liliaceous  plants — the  golden  day 
lily  of  a  boreal  clime! 

Next  we  have  in  interest  the  i/emerocallis  disticha,  or  fan- 
leaved  day  lily  of  China,  whose  singularly  flattened  foliage,  rising 
so  regularly  and  straight  from  the  crown  of  the  root  just  below 
the  soil,  is  not  an  unapt  miniature  of  some  infant  palm.  This 
species  is,  however,  only  met  with  in  the  collection  of  the  curi- 
ous, or  in  the  garden  of  the  botanist;  because  little  known,  and 
unattractive  on  account  of  its  copper-colored  flowers.  The  pre- 
vailing taste  of  the  day  is  the  rather  for  brilliancy  of  perianth  and 
petal  than  for  curiously  formed  foliage.  We  have  ventured,  how- 
ever, to  give  it  a  passing  remark,  as  the  introduction  to  observa- 
tions on  a  variety  with  double  flowers,  claiming  kindred  and  near 
affinity  with  itself  as  the  veritable  original  species.  We  now  re- 
fer to  i/emerocallis  disticha,  flore  pleno,  known  to  us  for  seve- 
ral years  and  under  our  cultivation,  which  for  a  series  of  seasons 
has  produced  three  or  more  very  tall,  strong  and  bold  stems,  on 
which  the  double  perianths  have  slowly  expanded  one  by  one  for 
several  weeks'  duration. 

The  minute  examination  of  full  or  double  flowers,  (as  they  are 
called,  in  the  language  of  florists,)  is  of  considerable  interest,  as 
developing  the  results  of  physiological  structure  in  the  presence, 
absence,  abortion  or  abnormal  variation  of  individual  organs. 
Such  an  examination  of  a  flower  of  the   last  named  variety  we 
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present  to  the  curious  inquirer.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  type 
or  original  form  is  a  perianth  of  six  alternate  sepals;  and  follow- 
ing the  general  rule  in  all  liliaceous  plants,  the  three  inner,  or  as 
they  appear  to  the  eye,  each  alternate  sepal,  (colored  leaf  or 
petal,)  will  be  smaller  than  the  rest.  Such  was  the  case  in  the 
individual  before  us;  but  next,  we  notice  that  three  of  the  six 
stamens  are  converted  into  perfect  sepals,  alternating  with  three 
perfect  staminate  organs;  then,  an  imperfect  stamen  and  two  sp- 
pals;  next,  three  imperfect  sepals;  next,  three  perfect  stamens; 
next,  five  short  stamens  furnished  with  large  arrow-shaped  anthers; 
next,  three  very  short  filaments,  with  perfect  and  regular  anthers; 
next,  three  attempts  at  the  formation  of  the  anthers;  and  lastly, 
in  lieu  of  the  pistil  and  its  three  important  organs  of  stigma,  fila- 
ment and  germ,  nothing  but  the  prolongation  of  the  axis,  with  the 
ovary  completely  obliterated.  Had  this  manifest  struggle  of  na- 
ture occurred  in  a  camellia  or  rose,  it  would  have  been  compla- 
cenily  regarded  as  a  very  fair  subject  of  experiment,  and  worthy 
of  renewed  effort  to  obliterate  not  only  germen,  but  every  rudi- 
ment which  was  not  convertible  into  broad,  flat  or  convex  pet- 
als. Thus  counter  runs  the  simple  and  perfect  style  of  nature's 
handiwork  to  the  artificial  criterion  of  floricultural  art!  All  ad- 
miration be  due,  however,  to  the  wonderful  skill  of  the  human 
mind,  which  can  mould  the  forms  of  the  living  material  world  to 
its  own  ideas  and  suggestions!  We  love,  indeed,  the  simple 
flower,  as  it  springs  from  the  seed  long  lodged  in  the  ground,  in 
native  unadorned  beauty,  nor  have  we  an  obtuse  perception  of 
the  merits  of  the  florist's  productions,  be  it  the  crimson  daisy  or 
the  full  snowy  camellia,  the  pride  of  the  green-house.  We 
would  unite  in  happy  combination  the  taste  of  the  florist  and  of 
the  botanist,  nor  know  we  why  they  should  be  separated. 

Two  other  species  of  the  present  genus  are  familiar  to  every 
flower  grower — we  mean  /femerocallis  japonica  and  H.  ccerulea. 
The  former,  with  its  unique  and  elegant  tubular  corols,  so  white 
and  so  fragrant, — who  has  not  appreciated  its  merits?  We  have 
often  seen  it  cultivated  with  signal  success  as  a  pot  plant,  the  oc- 
casional division  of  its  roots  and  the  renewal  of  soil  being  the 
only  requisites  to  its  management.  An  erroneous  notion  is  some- 
what prevalent  that  it  is  tender;  while,  on  the  contrary,  its  per- 
fect hardihood  in  enduring,  in  the  open  border,  the  severest  win- 
ters, commends  it  to  universal  culture.  The  other,  //.  caerulea, 
or  blue  day  lily,  has  long  been  a  favorite  flower  in  the  garden, 
and  may  be  observed  as  an  evident  pet,  equally  in  the  more  mod- 
ern or  antiquated.  Mr.  Salisbmy  has  seen  fit  to  separate  it,  in 
order  to  form  the  genus  Sausourea,  and  we  do  not  see  why  //. 
japonica  should  not  share  the  same  or  similar  honor. 
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Art.    III.      On   Forcing   the   common    White  Lily. 
By  the   Editor. 

This  common  and  beautiful  lily  of  the  garden,  with  its  petals 
of  the  purest  white,  and  breathing  an  odor  almost  as  sweet  and 
exquisite  as  the  orange  flower,  may  be  as  easily  forced  as  the  hy- 
acinth or  the  tulip.  Though  we  have  rarely  seen  any  attempts 
made  to  grow  the  while  lily  in  the  winter  season,  yet  it  can  be 
done,  and  without  any  remarkable  attention.  So  robust  in  its 
habit  when  standing  in  the  open  border,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
it  would  be,  like  many  other  large  and  strong  growing  bulbs,  dif- 
ficult to  bloom,  on  account  of  the  cramped  and  confined  state  of 
the  roots,  necessarily  suffering  in  a  small  pot.  This,  however, 
we  have  found  to  make  no  material  difference;  and  generally  the 
same  pot  which  should  be  selected  to  bloom  a  hyacinth  in  the 
greatest  perfection,  is  sufficiently  large  to  flower  the  white  lily  in 
equal  vigor.  Pots  which  we  have  always  designated  in  our  arti- 
cles as  number  4's  are  those  which  we  have  generally  made  use 
of;  but  we  presume,  that  what  we  term  a  hyacinth  pot  would 
be  equally  as  well  adapted  to  the  lily,  and  the  vigor  of  the  plants 
greater. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant  the  roots;  but  they  should  have 
been  taken  from  the  ground  in  due  season,  that  is,  by  the  middle 
of  August,  or,  at  the  latest,  before  they  begin  to  throw  out  their 
new  roots  for  the  coming  season.  If  not  taken  up  before  this,  the 
plants  will  be  so  injured  by  removal  that  they  will  not  flower  in 
any  perfection,  and,  in  general,  unless  remarkably  strong,  not  at 
all.  The  plants  should  be  removed  in  August,  and  laid  away  in 
a  dry  place  till  wanted. 

The  soil  requisite  for  forcing  the  lily  should  be  light  and  rich; 
good  soil  from  the  garden,  mixed  with  a  portion  of  leaf  mould  or 
very  rotten  manure,  will  suit  them  well.  They  should  be  plant- 
ed in  the  pots  just  deep  enough  to  have  the  earth  cover  the  top 
of  the  bulbs.  After  this,  set  them  away  in  a  pit  or  frame,  where 
they  may  remain  until  they  are  wanted  to  bloom,  when  they  should 
be  brought  into  the  green-house  and  placed  upon  the  stage  where 
they  will  have  plenty  of  air  and  light.  It  will  be  necessary,  if  the 
pots  remain  out,  to  cover  them  with  straw,  leaves  or  hay,  to 
prevent  the  earth  from  freezing,  or  the  roots  cannot  extend  them- 
selves; the  pots  would  also  be  broken,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  bring  the  plants  into  the  house  at  successive  periods  as  it  would 
be  desirable  to  do. 

When  they  begin  to  grow,  allow  them  a  good  supply  of  water, 
and  as  they  progress  it  should  be  more  liberally   administered, 
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giving  an  abundance  when  in  flower.  After  the  plants  have  bloom- 
ed, the  pots  may  be  removed  from  the  house  to  a  sheltered  place, 
where  they  may  remain  till  spring,  when  the  bulbs  should  be  turn- 
ed out  of  the  pots  into  the  open  border  to  recover  their  strength, 
as  forcing  reduces  them  so  much  that  they  do  not  flower  again  for 
two  or  more  years.  This,  however,  is  not  of  any  importance, 
as  the  roots  are  cheaply  purchased,  or  a  stock  can  be  easily  rais- 
ed in  the  greatest  abundance. 

There  are  few  plants  which  have  a  finer  appearance  in  the 
green-house,  than  the  white  lily;  its  large  snowy,  symmetrical 
flowers,  on  a  tall,  erect  and  stately  stem,  diffusing  their  fragrance 
tliroughout  the  house,  renders  it  an  object  of  general  admiration; 
add  to  this  its  easy  management,  and  there  are  few  bulbs  which 
will  aflbrd  more  pleasure.  We  presume  it  may  be  managed  with 
nearly  equal  success  in  a  parlor,  though  we  have  never  tried  the 
experiment;  but  we  should  be  glad  to  see  the  method  put  in 
practice.  These  few  observations  we  hope  will  serve  to  induce 
the  cultivation  of  the  white  lily  for  early  blooming  more  general. 


Art.  IV.  J^^otices  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in  the 
London  Floricultural  and  Botanical  JMagazincs;  icith  some 
Account  of  those  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens. 

Edwards's  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and 
Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  eight  figures  of  Planta 
and  Shi-ubs.  In  monthly  numbers;  4s.  colored,  3s.  plain.  Ed- 
ited by  John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  University  of  London. 

Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine,  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  con- 
taining eight  plates.  In  monthly  numbers;  3s.  6d,  colored,  3s. 
plain.  Edited  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  L.L.  D.,  F.  R.  A., 
and  L.  S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow. 

Paxton's  Magazine  of  Bolanif,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants. 
Each  number  containing  four  colored  plates.  In  monthly  num- 
bers; 2s.  6(/.  each. 

The  Horticultural  Journal,  Flotnsl's  Register,  and  Royal  Ladies' 
Magazine.  Dedicated  to  the  Queen,  Patroness,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Errol,  President,  and  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
Metropolitan  Society  of  P'lorists  and  Amateurs.  In  monthly 
8vo.  numbers,  with  a  plate;  Is.  each. 
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Botanical  and  Florlcultiiral  Intelligence. — A  Monograph  of 
the  Genus  Oenothera  is  in  preparation,  with  drawings,  from  the 
pencil  of  Mrs.  Edward  Roscoe,  of  Liverpool,  and  the  descrip- 
tions by  the  Rev.  William  Hinks,  F.  L.  S.,  of  York.  The 
work  will  appear  in  numbers,  in  4to,  each  of  eight  plates,  price 
10s.  6f/.,  and  will  extend  from  seven  to  ten  numbers.  Every 
facility  will  be  aftbrded  to  this  accomplished  lady,  especially  by 
specimens  from  gardens,  to  make  this  work'  worthy  of  public 
patronage.  The  plates  will  be  colored  and  executed  in  lithogra- 
phy by  Mr.  Gauci. — (Annals  of  J^atural  History.)  A  very  in- 
teresting work  might  bo  made  from  this  large  and  beautiful  genus, 
some  of  the  species  of  which  are  remarkably  showy. 

JMr.  G.  Gardner.,  botanical  collector  in  Brazil,  has  sent 
home  dried  specimens  of  four  hundred  and  ninety  species  of 
plants  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation,  with  the  numbers  and  lo- 
calities attached  to  them,  and  in  some  instances  the  names  also. 
They  were  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Pernambuco,  whose  flora 
is  particularly  rich  in  Composite83,^Ielastomaceae,  ^'l/yrtacecE,Le- 
guminoscC,  &:c.  &c.  We  have  extracted,  in  another  page  under 
our  foreign  notices^  some  account  of  Mr.  Gardner's  excursion, 
which  will  be  found  exceedingly  interesting. 

J\Ir.  Hogg,  nurseryman,  of  New  York,  whose  visit  to  Lon- 
don we  noticed  in  our  last,  has  just  returned,  afier  an  absence  of 
three  or  foiu*  months,  and  has,  we  have  understood,  brought  out 
with  him  many  new  and  fine  plants.  We  have  no  doubt  he  has 
secured  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  geraniums,  for  the  culture 
and  sale  of  which,  he  has  been  so  long  celebrated.  W^e  hail  the 
introduction  of  such  collections  of  plants  with  great  pleasure,  and 
are  glad  to  see  such  evidence  of  the  spread  of  a  floricultural 
taste  throughout  the  country,  manifesting  itself  as  it  does  in  the 
continual  demand  for  the  new  and  superior  productions,  of  our 
own  as  w^ell  as  of  foreign  growth.  Our  nurserymen  and  florists 
have  only  to  keep  their  collections  up  by  the  addition  of  every 
thing  new  and  rare;  and  the  demand  for  the  more  choice  species 
and  varieties  will  be  as  extensive  as  they  can  easily  supply. 

Dicotyledonous,  Polypetalous,  Plants. 

Onagrdcce. 
*Fuchsi«  cylindracea  Lindl.  "A  pretty  new  species  of  fuch- 
sia, raised  from  Mexican  seeds,  presented  to  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, by  George  Barker,  Esq.,  of  Birmingham.  It  belongs  to 
the  same  set  as  F.  microphylla  and  ihymifolia,  and  has  cylindri- 
cal, deep  scarlet  flow^ers,  about  half  an  inch  long,  on  very  slen- 
der stalks,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length." — [Bot.  Reg.,  Mis.  Not. 

July-) 

(Enothera  tetraptera,  an  annual  species,  with  pure  white  flow- 
ers,  nearly  of  the  size  of  the   common   evening  primrose,    is  a 
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beautiful  plant  for  the  border,  remaining  in  bloom  until  the  pres- 
ent time,  notwithstanding  there  have  been  several  hard  frosts. 
It  is  not  gross  in  its  foliage,  like  the  common  evening  primrose, 
but  has  long  and  slender  recumbent  branches,  and  attains,  under 
good  cultivation,  the  height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches.  To  our 
taste,  it  is  the  neatest  of  all  the  annual  kinds  we  have  ever  grown. 
Fabdccce  or  LeguminbscB. 

OXVLO'BIL.M 
relu-uni  H.  B.  Ketu?e-?eared  Oxv!6!>ium.     A  gref^n-hcu?e  plant;  (;roTin<r  two  feet  liisli;  "Ith 
orange-colored  Howers:  appe^.ring  in  April  an  I  Jlay;  grow  n  in  \  eat  and  loam;  iucreasLd  by 
callings.    Hort.  Journal,  JNew  Series,  ifo.  VII. 

A  beautiful  species,  with  splendid  capitate  heads  of  orange- 
colored  flowers.  It  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  English  collections; 
but,  like  many  of  the  New  Holland  plants,  has  been  neglected, 
and  is  found  in  but  few  collections.  It  is,  however,  a  very 
showy  and  desirable  plant.      [Hort.  Jour.,  June.) 

DicoTrLEDorcous,  MoNOPETALous,  Plants. 

Convolvuldcece, 

Batatas  bonariensis  Lindl.  "  A  handsome  twining  convolvu- 
laceous  plant,  with  large  purple  flowers,  imported  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  by  Messrs.  Lowe  &  Co.,  of  Clapton.  Tt  has  handsome 
purple  flowers,  and  appears  as  if  intermediate  between  Ipomse^a 
Horsfalh'fE  and  insignis.  It  requires  only  the  protection  of  the 
green-house."  This  will  probably  be  figured  soon,  as  it  must 
prove  a  very  valuable  plant  from  its  hardiness;  nearly  all  the  ipo- 
maeas  require  the  heat  of  the  stove,  particularly  the  1.  Horsfalh"cc 
and  insignis,  the  former  of  which  is  a  brilliant  species,  and  the 
latter  exceedingly  showy.  Being  of  a  character  between  these 
two,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  a  fine  addition  to  the  few  green- 
house twiners.  {Bot,  Reg.,  Mis.  Not.,  July.) 
Ycrbendc€(B. 

Ferbena  Tweediedua  superba. — Under  this  name  we  have 
lately  noticed  that  a  variety  has  been  exhibited  at  the  meetings 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Society.  Through  no  other  source 
have  we  heard  of  it;  but  as  there  seems,  from  this,  to  be  two  kinds 
of  the  V.  Tweediedna  in  cultivation,  we  have  thought  that  some 
few  observations  upon  the  subject,  in  connection  with  a  plant 
which  we  possess,  would  not  be  uninteresting  to  many  of  our 
readers. 

There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  verbenas  which  we  have  grown, 
and  which  are  in  some  other  collections,  that  we  have  received 
under  the  name  of  F.  Tweediedna,  One,  only,  can  be  the  true 
species;  but  as  both  were  imported  for  it,  it  remains  to  be  as- 
certained which  is  the  correct  one.  V.  Tweediedna  according 
to  Paxton's  .Magazine  of  Botany,  where  it  is  figured  (and  notic- 
ed in  our  HI.,  page  225)  is  descihcd  as  having  "rosy   crimson 
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flowers;"  the  V.  Tvveedieana  generally  grown,  the  original  plant 
of  which,  we  believe,  was  imported  by  Mr.  Biiist,  or  at  least  re- 
ceived from  him  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  is  of  a  deep  crimson 
scarlet,  almost  approaching  to  a  fine  scarlet,  while  the  other  is  of 
a  rich  rosy  crin)son.  We  first  saw  the  latter  variety  in  the  col- 
lection of  Mr.  Thorburn,  of  New  York,  a  few  days  after  it  was 
brought  out  by  his  brother;  this  was  in  July,  1837.  We  then  en- 
gaged a  plant  as  soon  as  propagated,  but  never  heard  any  thing 
more  of  it  until  last  June,  when  we  saw  two  large  patches  of  it, 
which  had  been  put  out  but  a  short  period,  in  the  open  ground. 
We  immediately  saw  that  it  was  diti'erent  from  the  one  we  had 
from  Mr.  Buist,  and  at  this  time  secured  a  plant.  It  has  bloom- 
ed all  summer,  and  is  quite  difierent  from  ihe  kind  so  universal- 
ly grown  in  the  color  of  the  flowers,  corresponding  exactly  with 
the  one  figured  in  Paxton's  Magazine;  in  its  habit  and  general 
character  it  almost  ))recisely  resembles  the  former. 

Supposing  Paxton's  Magazine^  (and  we  believe  it  has  been  fig- 
ured in  no  other  work,  except  the  FloricuUural  Cabinet^)  to  have 
given  a  correct  representation  of  the  flower,  the  question  arises, — 
is  the  one  which  is  generally  known  as  the  Tweediedna  in  our 
gardens,  true  or  not?  And  if  not  true,  is  not  the  other  plant  we 
have  alluded  to,  the  correct  species;  and  is  not  the  former  that 
which  is  called  Tweediedna  superba?  We  are  inclined  to  this 
opinion.  We  have  stated  the  great  difference  in  the  color  of  the 
flowers  of  the  two,  one  of  which  is  the  true  V.  Tweediedna;  the 
other  must  be  that  called  the  Tweediedna  superba  of  the  English 
gardens,  as  it  possesses  the  same  characters,  or  it  would  otherwise 
be  deemed  a  species.  Both  are  worth  preserving,  and  form  a 
pretty  contrast  when  growing  near  each  other.  For  the  present, 
we  should  be  induced  to  designate  them  as  V.  Tweediedna,  and 
V!  Tweediedna  superba,  giving  the  latter  name  to  the  crimson 
scarlet  one  (of  Mr.  Buist)  as  the  most  brilliant  and  beautiful 
of  the  two.  We  shall  refer  to  these  plants  again.  Mr.  Buist 
would  confer  a  favor  upon  the  friends  of  floriculture,  to  name 
the  source  from  which  he  received  his  plants. 

MONOCOTYLEDONOUS    PlANTS. 

CommeZmiaceas. 

*  Commelina  orchidoides  Booth.  A  species  "to  be  regarded 
more  as  a  subject  for  the  botanist  than  for  those  who  are  fond  of 
showy  flowers.  To  the  latter  it  is  valueless — but  to  the  former 
it  is  not  divested  of  interest."  The  flowers  are  numerous,  bright 
blue,  and  open  only  one  at  a  time.  Roots  of  this  species  were 
received  from  Mexico  in  April  last,  in  the  collection  of  Sir  C. 
Lemon,  and  they  flowered  in  May.    {Bat.  Reg.  Mis.  Not.,  July.) 

OrcliiddceK. 

*  Epidendrnm    vesicatum  Lindl. — A  curious  Brazilian  spe- 
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cies.  The  flowers  are  greenish  white,  and  ofier  some  analogy 
to  Physinga.  In  habit  it  apjDroaches  E.  equiians,  but  in  tlie 
structure  of  tlie  flowers  it  is  widely  different.  Flowered  in  the 
collection  of  IMessrs.  Loddiges,  and  of  no  remarkable  beauty. 
{Bot.  Reg.,  Mis.  Not.,  July.) 

*Epidendrum  lividum  Lindl.  An  obscure,  unattractive  spe- 
cies, with  small,  dingy  purple  flowers.  Imported  from  Colum- 
bia by  the  IMessrs.  Loddiges.      [Bot.  Reg.,  Mis.  Not.,  July.) 

*Saccolabiurn  germmatum  Lindl.  A  new  species,  the  blos- 
soms of  which  "  are  the  smallest  of  the  genus,  not  being  larger 
than  a  grain  of  mustard  seed;  but  the  finest  amethysts  are  not  of 
a  more  brilliant  purple,  and  the  tips  of  the  labellum  and  sepals 
are  quite  white.  Brought  from  the  Khoseea  hills  in  India,  by  Mr. 
Gibson,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  collector.  {Bot.  Reg.,  Mis. 
Not.,  July.) 

*  Saccolubium  densiflorum  Lindl. — A  handsome  species, 
collected  in  Manilla  by  Mr.  Canning.  [Bot.  Reg.,  Mis.  Not., 
July.) 

*  Odontoglossum  cordatum  Lindl.  A  very  handsome  spe- 
cies, "  having  the  sepals  and  petals  richly  blotched  with  brown, 
upon  a  yellowish-green  ground,  while  the  lip  is  white,  with  the 
crest  at  the  base  purplish,  and  the  ajiex  spotted  and  blotched 
with  rich  brown."  Only  a  single  small  specimen  has  as  yet 
flowered.  Imported  from  JMexico  by  George  Barker,  Esq.,  of 
Birmingham.      [Bot.  Reg.,  jMis.  Not.,  July.) 

*  Oncidium  confragosuni  Lindl.  A  fine  species,  with  very 
delicate  straw-colored  flowers,  faintly  spotted  with  pale  purple. 
It  is  very  similar  to  O.  stranineum.  Imported  from  Mexico  by 
George  Barker,  Esq.      [Bot.  Reg.,  JMis.  Not.,  July.) 

*  Microstylis  excavato  Lindl. — "A  green-flowered  orchida- 
ceous plant,  resembling  ]\1.  ophioglosoides,  but  with  a  corym- 
bose inflorescence.  Imported  by  Mv.  Barker,  from  jMexico. 
[Bot.  Reg.,  Mis.  Not.,  July.) 

*  Dendrobium  stuposum  Lindl.  An  erect  species,  with  the 
habit  and  general  appearance  of  D.  candidum;  the  flowers  are  of 
the  same  white  color,  and  but  little  smaller;  the  labellum,  how- 
ever, has  a  deep  orange  callus  below  its  point,  where  it  is  thick- 
ly covered  with  a  coarse  tow-like  hairiness.  Imported  from  In- 
dia, by  Mr.  Gibson,  for  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  [Bot.  Reg., 
Mis.  Not.,  July.) 

*  Maxillaria  Boothii  Lindl.  A  new  species,  with  pale  green- 
ish-yellow sepals  and  petals,  and  one-flowered  scapes  about  two 
inches  high.  The  plant  was  collected  in  (juatemala,  and  added 
to  the  collection  of  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Avhere  it  flowered  this 
year.     [Bot.  Reg.,  Mis.  Not.,  July.) 
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*  Bolbophyllum  umbellatum  Lindl.  Curious,  with  dull,  dirty- 
yellow  flowers,  spotted  with  brown.  Flowered  at  Chatsworth, 
to  whose  collection  it  was  introduced  from  the  Botanic  Garden, 
Calcutta.      (Bot.  Reg.,  Mis.  Not.,  July.) 

*  Luisia  alpina  Lindl.  A  very  distinct  species,  with  corva- 
ceous  distichous  leaves,  and  light-green  sepals  and  petals;  the  lip 
strongly  streaked  with  purple.  Mr.  Gibson  found  it  on  the  Kho- 
seea  hills,  at  an  elevation  of  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea, 
Avhere  the  snow  frequently  falls  in  the  cold  season.  (Bot.  Reg.^ 
Mis.  Not.,  July.) 

*Cattleyffl  superba,  Schomburgk.  A  splendid  species,  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  its  flowers,  which  occurs  on 
trees  which  skirt  the  banks  of  Curranarka,  and  other  streams  which 
fall  into  the  Rapunny,  a  river  of  British  Guiana.  Found  and 
described  by  Mr.  Schomburgk.  [Jlnnals  of  J\'^atural  Hhlory^ 
August.) 

LiViaccffi. 

Ornithogalum  geminiflorum,  Herbert  Mss.  '■'■  A  small  white- 
flowered  species,  resembling  0.  chloroleucum,  from  which  it 
differs  in  the  flowers  being  in  pairs,  and  opening  one  long  before 
the  other,  instead  of  growing  singly."  It  is  a  native  of  Lima, 
where  it  was  dug  up  by  mistake  for  Pyrolion  aureum,  and  sent  to 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert.      {Bot.  Reg.,  Mis.  Not.,  July.) 

A  magnificent  Bybloemen  tulip,  called  Amato,  is  figured  in  the 
Hort.  Journal  for  July.  It  was  broke  into  color  by  Mr.  Law- 
rence, of  Hampton,  in  1S37,  and  from  the  figure  we  should  judge 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  of  the  varieties  lately  broken.  The  flower 
is  beautifully  and  finely  feathered  on  a  piu-e  and  clean  ground; 
the  form  cupped  and  elegant.  It  will  prove  one  of  the  best  in 
cultivation. 


Art.  V.    J^otcs  on  Gardens  and  J^urseries, 

Messrs.  Wmship''s  J^ursery,  October  5th. — It  is  some  time  since 
we  visited  this  nursery,  and  there  have  been  many  very  great  im- 
provements effected  in  the  arrangement  and  keeping  of  the  grounds, 
within  the  two  past  years.  We  have  never  seen  them  in  such  com- 
plete order  and  cleanliness;  and  all  this,  too,  IMr.  Story  observed 
to  us,  had  been  done  with  much  less  assistance  than  was  former- 
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]y  employed  in  the  grounds.  Three  or  four  years  ago,  before 
the  management  of  the  nursery  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Sto- 
ry, there  was  no  system  pursued  in  regard  to  the  planting  of  the 
trees;  some  were  in  one  place,  and  some  in  others,  and  the 
whole  so  much  more  confused  than  at  the  present  period,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  keep  the  grounds  in  any  thing  like  the  condi- 
tion, in  which  they  are  now  to  be  found.  The  evergreens  and 
forest  trees  are  now  planted  in  appropriate  places  by  themselves, 
and  the  herbaceous  plants  now  line  one  side  of  the  walk  nearly 
round  the  whole  of  the  main  nursery  ground,  above  half  a  mile 
in  length.  That  part  bordering  on  the  rail-road  has  been 
beautified  by  the  laying  of  a  terrace,  the  construction  of  a  hand- 
some rustic  seat,  and  the  planting  of  evergreens,  handsome  shrubs, 
and  herbaceous  plants,  in  such  order  as  to  present  an  attractive  ap- 
pearance to  the  passer  by,  and  an  interesting  scene  to  those  who 
linger  near  the  spot,  while  looking  for  the  train  of  cars,  which 
land  and  take  passengers  from  the  grounds. 

At  this  late  period  of  the  season,  after  the  dry  and  parching 
weather  of  summer  had  wasted  the  beauties  of  the  border,  and 
when  the  trees  were  changing  their  deep  green  of  summer  to  the 
many-colored  hues  of  autumn,  we  found  less  to  note,  interesting 
to  the  amateur  or  gardener,  than  we  should,  had  our  visit  been 
made  in  the  early  part  of  the  sunnner  season.  We  have  rarely 
known  a  year  when  the  garden  has  been  so  continually  barren  of 
buds  and  blossoms. — Roses  in  the  hot  and  sultry  days  of  June 
and  July,  faded  and  fell  ere  they  had  scarcely  opened  their  blos- 
soms— the  hundreds  of  fine  perennial  border  plants  have  with- 
held the  usual  and  constant  display  of  flowers — annuals  have  with- 
ered under  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun — and  the  dahlia,  the 
king  of  autumn  flowers,  and  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  garden, 
from  August  to  November,  has  been  so  scanty  in  the  display 
of  blooms,  that  the  garden  has  worn  a  barren  aspect,  unknown  to 
us  in  any  previous  year,  for  a  long  period. 

In  the  green-house  we  found  the  plants  all  secured  from  the  ef- 
fects of  early  frost;  had  we  time  and  the  disposition  at  this  mo- 
ment, we  should  write  a  homily  upon  the  effects  of  procrastina- 
tion, in  the  getting  in  of  green-house  and  stove  plants,  which 
we  should  hope  might  awaken  the  attention  of  amateurs,  and 
others,  to  the  importance  of  the  subject.  Let  us  only  say 
now,  that  is  better  to  be  too  early  than  too  late;  many  things 
receive  a  chill  from  the  cold  nights  of  October,  even  when 
there  is  no  frost,  which  they  do  not  recover  from  for  a  whole 
season.  Crowding  plants,  too,  all  in  together,  when  the  frost 
suddenly  overtakes  the  cultivator,  is  a  bad  plan,  and  attended  with 
evil  results.  All  such  labor  as  washing  the  pots,  cleaning  the 
plants,  &c.  should  be  done  out  of  the  house,  and  when  the  plants 
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are  put  in,  let  them  be  arranged  properly,  as  it  can  then  be  done 
without  confusion. 

We  found  several  kinds  of  passion  flowers  here,  the  roots  of 
which  were  planted  in  a  small  border  under  the  front  stage,  and 
the  shoots  trained  to  the  roof-sashes,  viz:  P.  alata,  racemosa  cae- 
rulea,  edulis,  cserulea,  and  a  species  unknown:  the  latter  was 
in  flower,  and  was  somewhat  similar  to  the  racemosa  cserulea 
in  its  habit.  P.  edulis  was  full  of  fruit,  one  of  which  we  tast- 
ed, and  we  were  much  pleased  with  the  flavor.  The  fruit  is 
about  the  size  of  a  plum,  wiih  a  thick  rind,  and  filled  with 
seeds,  each  one  imbedded  in  a  sharp  acid  pulp.  The  fruit  has 
a  pretty  appearance  suspended  from  the  plants.  We  observed 
but  few  things  in  bloom,  of  any  beauty.  Messrs.  Winship's  col- 
lection of  cactuses  has  become  considerably  reduced,  which  we 
were  glad  to  learn  was  from  an  increasing  demand  for  the  plants. 
Echinocactus  Eyriesii  has  flowered  here  at  three  different  periods 
the  past  summer.  The  ericas  are  much  reduced;  we  noticed 
but  few  specimens  of  any  size.  The  whole,  however,  were  in 
good  order,  and  the  plants  vigorous. 

In  the  nursery  we  saw  some  specimens  of  hedges  which  we 
should  not  pass  over: — one  of  these  specimens  was  the  Shepherdirt 
argentia — one  the  buckthorn,  and  one  the  three-thorned  acacia. 
The  Shepherdia  we  think  will  make  a  good  hedge;  the  foliage  we 
do  not  admire,  and  it  will  not  compare  with  the  buckthorn  :^still 
the  appearance  of  the  plants  in  winter,  covered  with  numerous 
clusters  of  eatable  berries,  will,  in  part,  make  up  for  its  seeming 
dullness,  and  render  it  valued.  Another  year  will  decide  how  far 
the  Shepherdia  is  adapted  to  hedging.  The  acacia  is  too  rapid  a 
grower  to  ever  make  a  suitable  plant  for  hedges.  The  buck- 
thorn appears  to  be  the  best,  though  the  specimen  here  would  not 
begin  to  compare  with  Mr.  Lowell's.  Every  nurseryman  should 
have  a  specimen  hedge  of  such  plants  as  he  sells  for  that  object, 
that  purchasers  may  see  how  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  each 
kind  may  be.  The  collection  of  ornamental  forest  trees  and 
shrubs  is  excellent. 

We  were  much  pleased  with  our  short  visit,  and  it  is  a  gratify- 
ing circumstance  to  see  our  nurserymen  paying  more  regard  to 
the  arrangement  and  neatness  of  their  grounds.  There  is  no  need 
that  the  nursery  should  be  a  place  of  utter  confusion — a  tree  here, 
and  a  tree  there,  the  soil  thrown  into  numerous  heaps  where  trees 
have  been  removed,  and  the  dead  stumps  and  branches  of  others 
still  remaining.  Order  and  neatness  can  be  preserved  with  less 
expense,  as  has  been  fairly  demonstrated,  than  confusion  and  slov- 
enliness. Last  year,  with  its  concomitants  of  suspensions  and 
stagnation  of  business,  was  an  unfortunate  one  for  the  nurse- 
ryman, but  we  have  been  happy  to  learn  that  things  have  begun 
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to  assimie  their  usual  train,  and  that  the  sales  of  the  present  year 
have  been  as  good  as  could  have  been  anticipated. 

Mr.  Cushing^s,  Watertoivn. — Oct.  bih.  We  made  a  hasty- 
visit  to  this  fine  place,  which  is  now  in  most  excellent  order,  so 
far  as  the  out-door  department  is  concerned.  The  green-house 
plants  were  not  yet  all  in,  nor  the  stove  inmates  removed  to  their 
places  for  the  season.  The  men  were,  however,  washing  and 
cleaning  the  plants,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  (for  Mr.  Hag- 
gerstondoes  not  allow  things  to  remain  in  this  condition  long,)  the 
houses  will  appear  arranged  in  their  winter  dress,  more  gay  and 
brilliant  than  ever.  INIany  of  the  ericas  had  already  opened  their 
flowers;  among  others,  the  splendid  E.  concolor  which  we  noticed 
last  spring,  and  the  E.  glutinosa  witli  its  glassy  orange  corols; 
others  will  be  soon  displaying  their  blossoms. 

In  the  stoves  the  pines  are  showing  a  great  abundance  of  fruit. 
Several  fine  black  Jamaicas  had  nearly  attained  their  size;  some 
fine  Javas  were  also  svveUing  rapidly.  They  now  present  a  fine 
appearance.  Musa  sapientum,  the  common  banana,  has  flowered, 
and  has  now  formed  upon  it  a  huge  cluster  of  green  fruit.  This 
is  probably  the  first  time  that  it  has  fruited  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston.  A  new  species  of  passion  flower,  called  P.  phoe- 
nicea,  had  just  opened  its  blossoms:  Mr.  Haggerston  has  been 
anxiously  waiting  to  see  what  it  would  turn  out  to  be;  it  proves, 
however,  to  be  no  handsomer  than  the  alata,  which  it  resembles, 
though  it  is  a  little  larger  flower.  P.  Kermesina  has  grown  and 
flowered  better  the  present  fall  than  heretofore;  and  Mr.  Hag- 
gerston thinks  that  when  it  is  treated  well  it  will  increase  in  beau- 
ty: the  colors  are  very  brilliant.  Combretum  purpureum  was, 
as  we  have  ever  found  it,  no  matter  at  what  season  of  the  year  we 
may  have  been  here,  in  full  bloom. 

Returnine;  from  the  stoves,  we  passed  into  the  other  end  of  the 
range  to  notice  the  grapery,  the  vines  in  which  have  been  under 
a  process  of  retardation,  as  mentioned  by  us  in  our  remarks  last 
spring  after  a  visit  here.  We  shall  not  enter  into  any  particulars 
of  the  growth  and  maturation  of  the  crop  at  this  time,  as  Mr. 
Haggerston  has  kindly,  at  our  request,  kept  a  diary  of  the  week- 
ly progress  of  the  vines,  since  they  were  taken  from  the  ground, 
and  will  continue  it  until  the  crop  is  all  gathered;  and  the  sub- 
ject we  shall  introduce  to  our  readers,  in  an  article  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  volume.  Mr.  Haggerston  confident- 
ly asserts  that  the  crop  will  not  ripen  until  such  a  late  period  that, 
allowing  a  reasonable  time  for  the  grapes  to  hang,  after  they  have 
fully  matured,  the  last  wiU  not  be  cut  until  the  first  of  March,  1839. 
At  that  time  tlie  new  crop  in  the  stoves  will  be  ripe;  thus  fruit  may 
be  cut  from  January  to  January  again.  The  new  wood  is  per- 
fecting itself  admirably. 
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The  crop  of  grapes  in  the  adjoining  compartments  has  been 
very  large  and  finCj  and  many  of  the  best  yet  remained  uncut. 
Some  of  the  clusters  of  black  Hamburgh  were  exceedingly  large. 
The  wood  for  the  next  crop  is  remarkably  strong,  and,  as  the 
vines  have  just  attained  a  good  fruiting  age,  the  quantity  will  be 
immense. 

The  peach  trees  in  the  two  houses,  on  the  east  and  west  walls 
of  the  garden,  have  made  a  most  vigorous  growth  the  past  sum- 
mer, and  will  probably  produce  a  great  crop  next  season.  The 
trees  are  beautifully  trained  up  to  the  trelHses,  one  of  which  is  an 
arched  one  over  the  front  floor  of  the  house,  and  the  other  on  the 
back  wall.  The  system  adopted  by  Mr.  Haggerston  is  that  first 
made  known  and  practised  by  Mr.  Seymour,  and  considered,  by 
those  who  have  trained  trees  in  his  manner,  to  be  the  best  ever 
yet  discovered,  both  for  the  health  and  longevity  of  the  trees,  and 
for  their  constant  and  most  productive  bearing.  There  have  been 
some  objections  raised  to  it,  but  we  believe  those  who  have  point- 
ed out  what  they  have  considered  defects  in  the  system  have  not 
suggested  any  other  modes  which  would  take  the  place  of  these 
they  have  denounced.  We  are  very  happy  to  see  the  system  at- 
tempted by  Mr.  Haggerston,  under  whose  good  care  it  will  be 
brought  to  its  greatest  perfection,  and  when  an  opportunity  will 
be  offered  for  all,  who  feel  at  all  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
peach,  to  see  how  well  it  is  adapted  to  bring  out  the  productive 
qualities  of  this  tree.  We  hope  it  will  be  in  our  power  to  offer, 
at  a  future  time,  some  observations  upon  Mr.  Seymour's  system, 
accompanied  with  engravings,  illustrating  the  trees  in  all  their 
stages  of  growth. 

We  had  intended  to  have  had  the  leisure,  at  this  visit,  to  have 
walked  over  the  farming  grounds,  and  noticed  the  improvements 
going  on;  we  also  wished  to  examine  the  fine  breeds  of  stock, 
which  Mr.  Gushing  has  spared  no  expense  to  procure;  but  we 
found  it  impossible  to  do  so  now,  and  shall  take  another  opportu- 
nity to  renew  our  visit  for  this  purpose.  At  this  time  various  im- 
provements were  being  made,  new  walls  laid,  out-buildings  com- 
pleting, and  every  thing  being  done  to  make  the  place,  what  it  even 
now  is — one  of  the  most  extensive  in  every  department  of  farm- 
ing and  gardening  in  the  country.  We  hope,  at  some  future  day, 
to  have  the  permission  of  the  liberal  proprietor,  to  give  a  plan 
of  the  whole  grounds,  together  with  sections  and  elevations  of 
the  range  of  houses,  accompanied  with  the  details  of  construction. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  On  Improvement  in  Horticulture.  Read  before  the 
Horticultural  Association  of  the  Valley  of  the  Hudson,  by  J. 
BuEL,  on  the  2Sth  Sept.  18.38. — -Published  at  the  request  of 
the  Association. 

[The  following  address,  delivered  by  Judge  Buel  before  the 
members  of  the  Horticultural  Association  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Hudson,  at  their  anniversary  on  the  28th  of  September  last,  has 
been  kindly  forwarded  to  us  for  publication.  Not  being  a  paper 
which  would  come  directly  under  the  head  of  original  communica- 
tions, we  have  thought  fit  to  place  it  under  the  Reviews.  We  invite 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  its  perusal.  It  was  prepared  at  a 
short  notice,  but  it,  nevertheless,  contains  much  that  is  interest- 
ing to  the  horticulturist,  and  is  an  address  of  which  any  similar 
society  might  be  proud.  The  inclement  weather  which  prevail- 
ed during  the  three  days  of  the  exhibition,  rendered  the  number 
of  auditors  who  hstened  to  Judge  Buel  much  smaller  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  been.  Its  publication,  however,  in  our 
pages,  will  put  it  in  the  hands  of  all  the  principal  horticulturists  in 
the  country.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Association,  and  to  Judge 
Buel,  for  their  politeness  in  forwarding  us  the  address. — Ed.'] 

Recently  notified  that  the  gentleman  selected  to  address  you 
on  this  occasion,  would  fail  in  the  performance  of  that  duly,  I  have 
hastily  prepared  some  remarks  on  the  objects  and  promised  utili- 
ty of  this  association,  which  I  beg  leave  to  read. 
Y^Our  first  parent  was  placed  in  a  garden,  and  commanded  "to 
Dress  and  to  keep  it;"  thereby  indicating,  from  the  highest  au- 
thority, that  the  garden  is  pre-eminently  fitted  for  the  performance 
of  our  highest  duties,  and  the  gratification  of  our  purest  pleasures. 
This  construction  of  the  Divine  precept,  is  in  accordance  with 
the  opinions  of  every  enlightened  age  and  nation.  The  garden 
has,  by  general  consent,  ever  been  considered  a  source  of  utility 
and  of  healthful  employment — the  best  theatre  for  concentrating 
and  displaying  the  beautiful  and  wonderful  diversified  varieties  of 
foliage,  flowers  and  fruits  of  the  vegetable  world — and  a  school 
for  civilizing  and  socializing  man,  and  of  inspiring  him  with  love 
to  his  Creator,  and  good  will  towards  his  fellow-man.  Nor  does 
the  injunction  seem  to  refer  to  the  mere  gratification  of  animal 
appetite; — for  we  read,  tiiat  "out  of  the  ground  made  the  Lord 
God  to  grow  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  good 
for  food." 
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Gardening  and  horticulture  are  in  a  measure  synonymous  terras. 
Gardening  is  divided  into  branches.  It  "is  practised  for  private 
use  and  enjoyment,"  says  Loudon,  "in  cottage,  villa  and  man- 
sion gardens; — for  public  recreation,  in  umbrageous  and  verdant 
promenades,  parks  and  other  scenes,  in  and  near  large  towns; — 
for  public  instruction,  in  botanic  and  experimental  gardens; — and 
for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  in  market,  orchard,  seed,  physic, 
florists,  and  nursery  gardens."  Tn  all  of  these  departments  of 
horticulture,  we  have  great  room  for  improvement,  and  great 
need  of  it;  in  all  of  them  it  is  the  object  of  this  association  to 
promote  improvement,  and  in  all  of  them  they  will  efl'ect  im- 
provement, if  their  eflbrts  are  seconded,  as  I  trust  they  will  be, 
by  the  intelligence,  the  taste,  and  the  public  spirit  of  the  opulent 
gentlemen  of  our  valley.  It  is  the  object  of  the  association  to 
introduce  into  this — our  Eden-r-"every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to 
the  sight,  and  good  for  food" — to  introduce,  and  to  disseminate 
widely,  all  that  is  useful  and  ornamental  in  garden  culture — all 
the  fruits,  flowers  and  culinary  vegetables,  that  are  worthy  of  cul- 
ture, whether  of  foreign  or  domestic  origin,  which  our  soil  will 
grow,  and  our  climate  mature. 

It  is  not  enough  that  many  of  the  choice  productions  of  the 
garden  should  be  found  with  a  few  of  the  opulent.  Those  that 
are  excellent  should  be  known  and  disseminated  widely.  We 
should  do  good  to  others,  if  we  would  know  the  pleasures  that 
spring  from  a  generous  philanthropy.  By  bringing  these  produc- 
tions together  at  our  semi-annual  exhibitions,  showing  and  com- 
paring them,  we  can  determine  their  relative  merits,  their  proper 
names  and  synouymes,— /can  publish  the  result  of  these  compari- 
sons, and  recommend  and  disseminate  those  which  possess  the 
greatest  intrinsic  merit.\  "All  men  will  eat  good  fruit  that  can 
get  it,"  says  Sir  William  Temple;  "so  that  the  choice  is  only, 
whether  one  will  eat  good  or  ill; — and  of  all  things  produced  in  a 
garden,  whether  of  salads  or  fruits,  a  poor  man  that  has  one  of 
his  own,  will  eat  better  than  a  rich  man  that  has  none."  We 
seek  to  extend  the  luxury  of  good  fruits  to  all,  in  order  that  the 
poor  man  who  has  a  garden,  may  eat  better  fruit  than  the  rich  man 
who  has  none. 

As  I  have  remarked,  gardening  is  co-existent  with  man.  Its  ear- 
ly history  is  too  obscure  to  be  traced.  Suflice  it  to  say,  that  in 
the  best  days  of  polished  Rome,  it  was  cultivated  with  taste  and 
assiduity,  and  ranked  with  the  fine  arts;  and  that  with  these  it 
sunk  to  obscurity  in  the  downfall  of  that  empire.  All  of  the  art 
that  survived  the  shock  of  \'andalism  in  lunope,  was  preserved 
and  cloistered  with  the  monks  during  the  dark  ages.  With  learn- 
ing it  revived  first  in  Italy  and  Holland;  to  which  countries  many 
exotics,  and  a  taste  for  cullivaling  them,  were  introduced  during 
the  crusades.     It  was  not  until  ilie  reign  ol'  Ilcnry  VIH.  in  the 
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beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  gardening  attracted  much 
attention  in  England.  Previous  to  this  time,  cabbages,  and  even 
pot-herbs,  imported  from  Holland,  constituted  luxuries,  found  on- 
ly on  the  tables  of  the  cpulent.  During  this  reign,  apricots,  mel- 
ons, herbs  and  esculent  roots,  were  first  introduced  into  the  roy- 
al gardens.  Among  the  nc.v  plants  of  that  day  is  mentioned  "ihe 
lilacke  trees,  v/hich  bear  no  fruite,  but  only  a  pleasant  fiowere." 
Improvement  in  horticulture  was  greatly  extended  under  EHza- 
beth  and  Charles  the  first.  During  the  reign  of  the  latter,  the 
first  work  upon  English  gardening  was  published  by  Parkinson, 
under  the  title  of  "A  garden  of  all  sorts  of  pleasante  fioweres, 
with  a  kitchen  garden,  of  all  manner  of  herbs  and  roots,  and  an 
orchard  of  all  sorts  of  fruit-bearing  trees,"  which  is  yet  quoted 
with  high  commendation. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  several  valuable 
publications  upon  horticulture  appeared  in  England  and  France; 
and  in  1734  Phillip  Miller  published  his  celebrated  Gardners' 
Dictionary,  an  original  work  of  merit,  which  attracted  general 
notice,  and  gave  a  new  impulse  to  improvement.  British  and  oth- 
er foreign  works  upon  gardening  have  been  greatly  multiplied;  and 
improvement  has  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  wealth  and  refine- 
ment, until  horticulture  has  attained  to  a  high  state  of  perfection, 
as  a  science  as  well  as  an  art,  in  most  of  the  civilized  countries  of 
Europe.  No  gentleman  of  opulence  or  taste  there,  deems  him- 
self fitted  to  enjoy  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  without  his 
garden.  Horticultural  societies  have  been  every  where  establish- 
ed,— princes  have  been  competitors  in  them  for  honorary  rewards; 
useful  and  ornamental  plants  have  been  sedulously  collected  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  innumerable  new  varieties  have 
been  added  to  the  catalogue  by  the  skill  and  industry  of  man. 
Within  a  kw  years,  the  splendid  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening 
has  been  added  to  our  horticultural  works  by  the  indefatigable 
Loudon,  professing  to  give  all  that  is  interesting  in  the  history, 
and  all  that  is  useful  in  the  science,  or  in  the  practice,  of  garden- 
ing. The  society  of  London  established  a  garden  in  18 J  8,  and 
sent  agents  into  every  quarter  of  the  v^orld,  to  collect  whatever 
could  be  found  useful  or  ornamental.  One  of  these  agents,  after 
traversing  the  United  States  and  the  Canadas,  spent  four  years 
on  the  Pacific  coast  of  our  continent,  exploring  the  coast  from 
California  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  thence  across  the 
coiuinent  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Factories,  in  collecting  rare  plants 
and  seeds.  Li  a  subsequent  voyage  to  the  western  border  of  our 
continent,  this  indefatigable  agent  was  destroyed  by  a  wild  bull, 
upon  one  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  Yet  the  name  of  Douglass  will 
be  perpetuated  in  the  cognomen  of  several  new  plants  which  he 
first  brought  into  notice.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  ex- 
tent of  this  society's  labors  and  usefulness  from  the  facts,  that  in 
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its  catalogue  of  1830  are  enumerated,  as  growing  In  its  garden, 
three  thousand  four  hundred  varieties  of  hardy  edible  fruits,  and 
fifty-eight  varieties  of  nuts,  exclusive  of  eighty -nine  varieties  of 
the  fig,  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  of  the  grape,  fifty-six  of  the 
pine-apple,  and  one  hundred  thirty-one  of  the  melon  ;  nearly  all 
of  the  four  last  named  being  cultivated  in  houses,  with  the  aid  of 
glass  and  artificial  heat, — making  an  aggregate  of  about  four  thou- 
sand varieties  of  fruits,  which  administer  to  the  sustenance  of  man, 
independent  of  ornamental  plants,  which  exercise  a  benign  influ- 
ence upon  his  mental  enjoyments.  The  fruits  in  this  garden, 
have  been  classified,  as  it  regards  size  and  quality, — their  form, 
color,  use  and  time  of  maturity  noted,  and  their  catalogue  thus 
affords  a  guide  in  the  selection  of  fruits  for  the  climate  to  which 
they  may  be  transferred  for  cultivation. 
nC^  Enterprise  in  the  acquisition  of  new  fruits,  and  new  plants,  has 
not  been  confined  to  the  London  Horticultural  Society.  Euro- 
pean governments,  horticultural  societies,  opulent  amateur  flor- 
ists, and  professional  nurserymen,  have  sent  their  agents  into  re- 
mote parts  of  the  world; — and  the  towering  mountains  of  Asia, 
the  isles  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  the  burning  sands  of  Afri- 
ca, the  inhospitable  regions  of  Siberia,  and  the  wilds  of  Ameri- 
ca, have  been  alike  explored,  for  valuable  and  rare  plants,  to  sub- 
serve our  wants,  and  administer  to  our  pleasures. 

We  are  particular!)^  indebted  to  the  Flemings,  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  excellent  new  varieties  of  the  pear.  To  the  labors  of 
Dr.  Van  Mons,  of  the  University  of  Louvain,  an  amateur  po- 
mologist,  W'e  are  indebted  for  about  four  hundred  new  and  excel- 
lent varieties  of  this  esteemed  fruit,  some  of  which  are  in  eating 
through  the  circle  of  the  year.  The  late  Mr.  Knight,  till  his 
death  President  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  also  pro- 
duced many  new  and  excellent  varieties  of  fruit,  by  artificial  fe- 
cundation.— Samples  of  several  of  the  new  fruits  thus  produced  by 
Mr.  Knight  and  Dr.  Van  Mons  are  now  exhibited  upon  your  table. 

From  the  comparatively  restricted  means  of  a  new  country, 
gardening  has  with  us  been  limited  to  the  useful,  seldom  aspiring 
to  taste  and  elegance.  But  even  in  the  useful  branch  we  have 
ample  room  for  improvement.  H'SVe  have  no  great  central  point 
for  collecting  and  comparing  the  indigenous  fruits  of  our  country, 
and  for  disseminating  the  excellent  through  our  land.  Of  the  ap- 
ple, plum  and  peach,  it  is  beHeved  we  have  as  fine  native  varie- 
ties as  are  grown  in  the  world,  and  yet  they  are  but  partially 
known  and  but  partially  enjoyed.  Individual  exertions  are  too 
limited  and  feeble  to  effect  the  desired  object.  It  can  only  be 
done  by  the  conibined  exertions  of  many,  influenced  by  a  com- 
mon imj)ulse,  and  directed  to  a  common  end.  In  this  age,  no 
great  good  can  be  effected  in  any  branch  of  public  improvement, 
without  the  concentrated   exertions  of  associate   bodies.     The 
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garden  culture  of  fruits  and  esculent  vegetables  has  hardly  yet 
commenced  in  many  districts  of  our  valley,  while  in  other  dis- 
tricts the  culture  is  but  imperfectly  understood — the  relative  mer- 
its of  different  varieties  are  not  appreciated,  and  their  value,  in 
promoting  the  health,  economy  and  comforts  of  a  family,  unknov/n 
or  disregarded.     Few  of  the  fine  varieties  of  fruit,  or  of  the  oth- 
er choice  products  of  the  garden,  are  seen  in  passing  through  our 
country.     Yet  twenty  years  has  done  much  to  improve  our  hor- 
ticulture; and  we  have  abundant  reason  to  anticipate  far  greater 
improvements  in  the  twenty  years  to  come. 
^      How  few  of  our  garden  products,  which  are  now  considered, 
at  least  in  imagination,  indispensable  to  our  wants,  are  the  natural 
products  of  our  country.     Hardly  one  in  twenty  is  indigenous  in 
our  soil.     Our  fathers  have  been  collecting  them,  and  we  have 
been  collecting  them,  through  the  lapse  of  centuries;  and  yet, 
bow  comparatively  small  is  our  stock,  com.pared  with  what  Prov- 
idence has   provided  for  the  wants   and  comforts  of  man.     We 
are  strangers  to  many,  very  many,  that  grow  naturally  in  our  own 
country.    And  as  to  varieties,  nature  and  art  are  every  year  multi- 
plying them,  under  the  same  laws  that  multiply  the  breeds  of  our 
domestic  animals,  and  that  are  diversifying  the  human  countenance. 
Did  our  gardens  contain  only  the  plants  that  are  indigenous  to  our 
country,  the  supply  would  indeed  be  scanty.     But    horticulture 
has  laid  almost  every  clime,  and  every  country,  under  contribu- 
tion, to  administer  to  our  wants,  and  to  gratify  our  senses.  Most  of 
our  grains,  and  a  large  portion  of  our  fruits,  and  esculent  roots,  de- 
rive their  origin  from  other  countries.     The  greatest  part  of  them 
came  to  us  from  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  which  received  them 
from  Italy,  Italy  from  Greece,  and  Greece  from  Asia.     Rye  and 
Avheat  are  indigenous  in  Siberia  and  Little  Tartary;  rice  is  the 
natural  product  of  Ethiopia;  buckwheat,  of  Asia;  kidney  beans, 
of  the  East  Indies^  ^he  beet  and  onion,  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Peas  came  from  the  south  of  Europe,   artichokes    from    Brazil, 
peppers  and  cucumbers  from  India;  the  egg  plant  from  Africa; 
the  tomato  from   South  America;  the  pumpkin  from  Astracan; 
the  ruta-baga  from  Sweden;  the  cauliflower  from  Cyprus;  and 
the  asparagus  from  Asia.     Our  fruits  originated  in  countries  equal- 
ly remote  from  each  other.     Without  pretending  to  decide  upon 
the  disputed  questions,  whether  all  the  cultivated  apples  originat- 
ed from  the  wild  crab,  or  whether  any  of  our  good  varieties  ex- 
isted here  when  our  shores  were  first  visited  by  Europeans,  I  can 
say  this  much,  that  we  have  esteemed  varieties  of  this  fruit  now 
under  culture,  which  originated  on  the  banks  of  the  Po  and  of 
the  Danube,  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Oder,  of  the   Seine  and   the 
Thames,    and  on  the  shores  of  the    Baltic    and   Caspian.     The 
peach  came  from  Persia,  the  plum  from  Syria;  the  cherry  from 
Pontus;  the  quince  from  Austria;  the  almond  from  Barbary  and 
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China,  and  the  pear  from  Europe.  Our  pot-herbs  and  cultivated 
medicinal  plants  are  also  most  of  them  exotics:  parsley  is  from 
vSardinia,  pursley  from  South  America,  nasturtium  from  Peru, 
thyme  from  Spain,  sage  from  the  south  of  Europe,  savory  from 
Erance,  marjoram  from  Sicily,  rhubarb  from  Asia,  and  balm  from 
Switzerland.  So  also  of  our  flowering  shrubs  and  plants;  the 
j)ink,  the  daffodil,  and  narcissus,  are  from  Italy,  the  dahlia  from 
Mexico,  the  ranunculus  and  anemone,  from  Capadocia;  the  hy- 
drangea, balsam  and  camellia  from  China  and  Japan;  the  tulip  and 
hyacinth  from  the  Levant;  the  tuberose  from  Ceylon,  and  our 
finest  paeonies  from  the  "Celestial  Empire."  And  of  trees,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  north  of  Asia  for  the  ornamental  horse-chest- 
nut, and  to  the  Indian  islands  for  the  towering  ailanthus.  These 
are  but  a  small  portion  of  the  contributions  wdiich  horticulture 
Las  gathered  from  foreign  lands,  for  our  convenience  and  pleasure; 
and  every  year  adds  to  the  list  new  genera,  species  and  varieties. 
Providence  seems  to  have  apportioned  its  bounties  among  the  dif- 
ferent nations,  as  if  to  admonish  them  of  their  mutual  dependence 
upon  each  other,  and  to  excite  in  them  a  spirit  of  Christian  phi- 
lanthropy and  benevolence. 

Private  gardens,  of  great  extent  and  beauty,  abound  in  most  of 
the  countries  of  Europe,  and  they  are  maintained  at  a  princely 
expense.  In  these  not  only  hardy  fruits  and  vegetables  are  forc- 
ed to  early  maturity,  by  artificial  means,  but  most  of  the  tropical 
fruits  are  brought  to  perfection,  by  the  aid  of  hot-houses  and  walls. 
Strawberries,  in  this  way,  are  produced  for  the  table  in  April, 
melons  in  May,  grapes  and  peaches  In  June,  and  pine-apples  at 
almost  every  season.  It  is  assumed,  that  in  Britain  a  gentleman 
may  derive  from  his  garden,  with  the  aid  of  glass  and  artificial 
heat,  a  more  varied  and  richer  dessert,  throughout  the  year,  than  is 
to  be  met  with  on  the  most  luxurious  tables  in  any  other  country. 
And  yet  the  summers  of  England  are  so  cool,  that  the  peach,  grape, 
jnelon,  &c.  require  the  protection  of  a  wall  or  glass,  to  bring 
them  to  maturity;  and  even  our  fine  Spitzembergh  apple  does  not 
ripen  well  there  without  a  wall.  Gardens  of  this  description, 
though  generally  on  a  limited  scale,  may  be  found  in  the  vicinage 
of  our  commercial  towns,  and  will  doubtless  be  multiplied  as  we 
advance  in  wealth  and  horticultural  improvement.  These  cases 
of  high  improvement,  or  rather  extravagant  refinement,  in  horti- 
culture, are  not  mentioned  as  models  for  general  imitation.  They 
indicate  an  expenditure  which  few  here  can  prudently  indulge  in, 
if  they  would.  Yet  where  there  is  the  ability,  and  a  disposition 
to  extravagent  expenditure,  it  may  be  indulged  in,  in  horticulture, 
with  advantage,  rather  than  prejudice,  to  public  morals  and  pub- 
lic usefulness.  The  examples  to  which  we  refer,  furnish  mod- 
els of  im]irovement,  which  we  are  at  liberty  to  adopt  on  any 
scale  that  shall  comport  with  our  desires  and  our  means. 
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Public  nurseries,  which  belong  to  horticulture,  are  highly  use- 
ful to  all  communities  in  which  they  are  located.  They  serve  to 
introduce  and  concentrate  the  vegetable  productions  of  every 
country,  which  are  likely  to  subserve  our  wants  or  administer  to 
our  rational  gratification.  The  interchanges  which  take  place  be- 
tween those  of  Europe  and  America,  arc  now  managed  with  such 
facility,  that  a  new  fruit,  or  a  new  flowering  plant,  which  attracts 
notice,  and  acquires  value,  on  one  continent,  in  a  year  or  two  be- 
comes common  in  the  nurseries  of  the  other.  The  numerous 
horticultural  periodicals  of  the  two  continents,  make  us  early  ac- 
quainted with  whatever  is  new  or  valuable  in  either,  and  a  single 
season  serves  to  propagate  and  to  disseminate  the  desirable  plant 
on  both.  In  this  way  we  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  the  fine 
new  varieties  of  Flemish  and  French  pears,  in  many  instances 
before  they  had  fruited  in  England.  The  dahlia,  in  its  natural  sin- 
gle flower,  was  first  introduced  into  France  in  1801,  and  subse- 
quently into  England.  The  skill  of  the  horticulturist  has  since 
transformed  it  into  a  double  flower,  and  imparted  to  it  all  the  col- 
ors and  tints  v/hich  are  gratifying  to  the  human  eye.  This  orna- 
ment of  the  garden,  which  is  now  found  at  all  our  nurseries,  is 
termed,  by  common  consent,  "The  King,"  as  the  rose  has  been 
cahed  "The  Queen  of  Flowers."  And  as  regards  fruits — I  was 
instrumental  in  bi'inging  into  notice,  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  a 
fine  new  apple,  the  Jonathan,  grafts  of  which  I  forwarded  to 
Europe.  Five  years  ago  I  noticed  it  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
London  Horticultural  Society,  with  the  names  of  many  other  of 
our  local  fruits  which  I  sent,  and  also  in  catalogues  from  the  Island 
of  Jersey,  and  from  Hamburgh.  The  Stroat  apple  which  I  sent 
at  the  same  time  had  produced  fruit  in  1830,  in  the  London  Hor- 
ticultural garden,  and  was  classed,  as  it  deserved  to  be,  among 
the  first  quality  of  apples.  The  ailanthus  was  first  brought  to 
our  country  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  by  one  of  our  consuls,  from 
farther  India,  and  it  is  now  growing,  I  believe,  in  almost  every 
state  of  the  Union. 

As  having  particular  relation  to  those  who  depend  upon  market 
gardens  for  horticultural  ])roductions,  for  daily  use,  I  take  occa- 
sion to  remark,  that  the  quality  of  market  garden  productions  de- 
pends materially  on  the  judgment  and  liberality  of  the  buyer. 
The  object  of  the  gardener  is  profit;  and  so  long  as  the  purchas- 
er regards  the  price  rather  than  the  quality,  he  will  continue  to 
raise  those  varieties  which  give  him  the  greatest  product,  which 
are  generally  those  of  inferior  quality.  The  difierence  in  the  va- 
rieties of  the  same  vegetable  are  manifestly  great.  This  exists 
not  only  in  their  flavor,  but  in  their  nutritious  and  healthful  prop- 
erties; some  varieties,  particularly  fruits,  being  absolutely  preju- 
dicial, while  other  varieties  of  the  same  species  are  highly  con- 
ducive to  health.     In  the  potato,  for  instance,   the  difierence  in 
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nutritive  matter  amounts  to  nearly  a  half  in  different  vatielies. 
Some  of  the  coarser  kinds  yield  But  fourteen  and  sixteen  per 
cent,  of  nutritive  matter;  while  some  of  the  finer  kinds  have  giv- 
en twenty-eight  per  cent.  And  it  is  worth  regarding,  that  good 
quality  is  almost  inseparably  connected  with  grateful  flavor. 

Horticulture,  as  an  employment,  is  higlily  conducive  to  the 
healthful  vigor  of  the  body,  and  to  an  agreeable  exercise  of  the 
mind.  The  labor  it  demands  is  neither  severe  in  degree,  nor 
monotonously  tiresome  in  kind.  It  affords  continued  change  and 
variety.  The  interesting  objects  of  which  it  has  cognizance, — 
as  the  germination  of  the  seed,  the  development  of  the  leaf,  the 
growth  of  the  stock  and  branches,  the  expansion  of  the  flower, 
the  swelling,  maturing  and  gathering  of  the  fruit,  and  the  diversi- 
ty in  foliage,  flowers  and  fruit,  of  the  various  vegetable  families 
under  its  care,  present  to  the  mind,  capable  of  appreciating  and 
admiring  the  beauties  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  a  succession  of 
the  most  agreeable  sensations. 

As  a  recreation,  horticulture  offers  all  the  pleasures  I  have  enu- 
merated, without  the  fatigues  which  accompany  its  manual  opera- 
tions. What  more  grateful,  to  the  sedentary  and  the  studious, 
or  to  him  who  is  habitually  involved  in  the  mercenary  cares  of 
business,  than  the  relaxation  afforded  by  a  well  kept  garden,  which 
exhibits  to  the  senses,  the  fragrance,  the  beauty,  the  order  and 
harmony,  which  Providence  has  imparted  to  the  vegetable  king- 
dom? Here  is  nothing  to  awaken  jealousy,  to  excite  distrust, 
to  beget  envy — or  to  inflame  any  of  the  grosser  passions;  but  ev- 
ery object  is  calculated  to  tranquillize  the  mind,  to  soften  down 
the  asperities  of  his  nature,  and  to  beget,  towards  his  fellow- 
beings,  feelings  of  kindness,  philanthropy  and  love. 
\  As  a  science,  horticulture  is  rich  in  stores  of  intellectual  vpealth 
/and  usefulness.  It  embraces  glossology,  which  teaches  the  names 
of  parts  of  plants;  phitography,  or  the  nomenclature  and  descrip- 
tion of  plants;  taxonomy,  or  their  classification;  vegetable  organ- 
ology, or  the  external  structure  of  plants;  vegetable  anatomy,  or 
their  internal  structure;  vegetable  chemistry,  or  primary  princi- 
ples of  plants;  vegetable  pathology,  or  the  diseases  and  casualties 
of  vegetable  life;  vegetable  geography  and  history,  or  the  distri- 
bution of  vegetables,  relatively  to  earth  and  to  man;  and  the  ori- 
gin of  culture,  derived  from  the  study  of  vegetables. 
■vJ  It  also  embraces  the  study  of  the  natural  agents  of  vegetable 
'  growth  and  culture, — as  earths,  soils  and  manures;  the  agency  of 
light,  electricity,  heat  and  water,  in  vegetable  culture,  and  of  the 
atmosphere  in  vegetable  development. 

Whether  we  regard  horticulture  as  an  art,  or  a  science;  wheth- 
er we  consider  it  as  administering  to  our  wants,  convenience  and 
pleasures,  or  as  promotive  of  health  and  useful  knowledge, — it 
has  high  claims  to  our  notice  and  regard. 
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I  present  upon  your  table,  for  examination,   gentlemen,   more 
than  one  hundred  named  varieties  of  the  apple  and  pear,  collect- 
ed from  my  grounds,  which  twenty  years  ago  were  a  barren  waste; 
and  I  might  have  added  many  others  of  doubtful  or  inferior  char- 
acter.     I'hose  presented  have  all  heen  recommended  as  superior 
fruits,  at  the  season  of  maturity,  either  for  the  dessert,  the  kitch- 
en, for  preserves,  or  for  cider.     They  are  the  natural  products  of 
the  northern  and  middle  states,  of  Canada — and  of  Russia,  Ger- 
many, France,  the  Netherlands,  and  Great  Britain.   They  include, 
of  course,  only  lateautunm  and  winter  varieties.     Yet  these  fruits 
form  but  a  small  portion  of  tlie  kinds  which  are  to  be  found  in  our 
valley — much  less  in  our  country.     Though  we  have  a  great  many 
good  kinds,  there  must  be  but  comparative  few  that  can  be  de- 
nominated excellent,  or  best.      The  only  way  to  determine  which 
are  the  best,  is  to  bring  the   different   varieties  together,   and  to 
judge  of  them   comparatively,  at    the    season  of  their    maturity. 
How  desirable  it  is,  that  when  starting  in  our  pomological  career — 
when  selecting  the  fruits   that  are  to  administer  to  our  enjoyment 
and  our  profit,  through  life,  we  be  able  to  select  the  best  kinds! 
But  wlio  is  now  a  competent  judge  in  these   matters?     What  in- 
dividual knows  the  comparative    merits  of  half,  or  a  quarter,  of 
the  fruits  which  abound  in  our  land.''     Not  one  among  us,  I  ven- 
ture to  say.     How  shall  we  then  acquire  the  requisite  knowledge.^ 
We  have  at  present  no  competent  guide  to  dii'ect  us  in  the  selec- 
tion.     Individual  effort  is  incompetent  to  the  labor  of  classifying 
and  describing  all  our  best  fruits.      It  can  only  be  effected   here, 
as  it  has  been  in  England,  by  the  joint  efforts  of  an  association — 
by  bringing  together  the  various  kinds,  testing  their  qualities,  and 
establishing  a  standard  of  their  relative  merit,  for  the  various  uses 
for  which  they  are  adapted.      This  subject  is  so  deeply  connect- 
ed with  the  conifrrt  of  all  classes  of  our  citizens — of  the    buyer 
as  well  as  the  cultivator  of  fruit — that   I   venture  to  recommend 
it  to  the  early  attention  of  the  association. 

The  introduction  of  new  and  valuable  varieties  of  fruits,  seeds 
and  ornamental  plants,  from  different  sections  of  our  own  country, 
as  well  as  from  the  old  world,  should  also  engage  our  early  atten- 
tion. Many  facilities  present  for  effecting  this.  First,  by  a  cor- 
respondence, and  interchange  of  plants,  seeds  and  fruits,  with 
horticultural  associations  at  home  and  abroad.  Secondly,  through 
the  depot  established  at  Washington,  under  the  direction  of  an 
enthusiastic  friend  of  rural  improvement,  H.  L.  Ellsworth,  Esq., 
the  commissioner  of  the  Patent  Office.  Thirdly,  through  our  na- 
val, commercial  and  travelling  citizens.  Our  corresponding  sec- 
retary, who  has  tendered  his  resignation  in  consequence  of  being 
about  to  take  up  his  residence  for  some  years  in  France,  has  kind- 
ly tendered  his  services  'n  this  behalf — and  his  services  there,  in 
forwarding  the  objects  of  the  association,  may  be  rendered  exien- 
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sively  useful.  After  all,  much,  very  much,  will  depend  upon  our 
individual  exertions.  If  we  show  a  spirit  to  go  ahead,  and  to  be 
useful  to  the  community,  assistance  will  be  tendered  from  every 
quarter.  But  only  those  who  do  exert  themselves,  can  or  ought 
to  expect  assistance  from  others.  We  must  put  our  own  shoul- 
ders to  the  wheel,  before  we  call  upon  Hercules.  We  can  ren- 
der this  association  pleasant  and  useful  to  ourselves,  and  highly 
beneficial  to  the  public,  if  we  but  resolve  to  do  so.  But  unless 
we  set  out,  and  persevere,  in  the  resolution  to  do  so,  we  had  bet- 
rer  suffer  the  association  to  die  in  embryo,  and  to  forget  that  we 
had  the  ambition  to  be  useful  in  promoting  horticultural  improve- 
ment, but  lacked  the  resolution  and  the  spirit  to  carry  out  our  laud- 
able design. 

In  conclusion — to  the  gentlemen  who  have  interested  them- 
selves in  getting  up  this  exhibition,  and  particularly  those  of  a  sis- 
ter state,  whose  contributions  of  superior  fruits  and  flowers  afford 
the  strongest  incentive  to  perseverance  on  our  part,  I  feel  myself 
authorized  to  tender  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  associ- 
ation. A  multiplicity  of  circumstances,  and  I  may  say  of  mis- 
apprehensions, combined  with  protracted  bad  weather,  have  tend- 
ed very  much  to  diminish  the  interest  of  our  first  exhibition;  and 
yet  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  there  has  never,  on  any 
occasion,  been  collected  in  our  state,  a  greater  number  of  excel- 
lent varieties  of  fi-uit,  or  finer  samples,  than  has  been  exhibited 
on  this  occasion;  and  although  the  season  has  been  highly  un pro- 
pitious to  the  floral  department,  yet  the  exhibition  of  fine  dahlias, 
the  favorite  flower  of  the  season,  has  been  peculiarly  brilliant. 
We  have  no  reason  to  despond,  but  much  to  induce  perseverance 
and  renewed  exertion.  We  have  laid  the  foundation  of  improve- 
ment in  that  branch  of  industry  which  administers  largely  to  the 
wants  and  elegancies  of  life.  We  can  rear  the  superstructure. 
We  can  deserve  success,  though  we  cannot  command  it.  And 
even  the  high  satisfaction  of  doing  this,  is  a  consoling,  if  not  sat- 
isfying reflection,  to  him  who  labors  for  the  public  good. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

Mode  of  prolonging  the  Existence  of  aged  Trees. — Experience  has 
shown  that  the  separation  by  an  axe  or  by  accident,  of  any  large  branch 
of  a  tree  arrived  at  full  growth,  causes  a  wound,  which  it  cannot  cover 
with  fresh  bark  if  left  to  itself.     The   contact  of  the   air,  the  rain^  and 
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other  atmospheric  influences,  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  of  birds,  soon 
produce  a  complete  disorganization  of  the  place  laid  open  by  the  wound. 
Little  reservoirs  of  water  soon  are  formed  in  the  cut,  and  insects'  nests 
are  seen,  which,  sooner  or  later,  occasion  the  decay  of  the  tree  to  the 
very  heart.  Then  growth  ceases,  the  leaves  become  discolored,  the 
fruit  is  thin  and  of  bad  quality,  and  at  last  the  tree  perishes. 

A  French  agriculturist  of  some  note.  General  Higonet,  has  lately  made 
known  his  mode  of  proceeding  in  such  cases.  He  says,  "To  obviate  as 
much  as  possible  the  serious  evils  arising  from  fissures  in  old  trees,  I  al- 
ways adopt  the  following  simple  method,  in  my  orchards  at  Veyrace, 
where  I  have  trees  remarkable  for  the  quality  of  their  fruits  and  the  pic- 
turesque beauty  of  their  branches.  I  regularly,  every  year,  cover  over 
with  mortar  the  hollow  of  every  aged  or  wounded  tree.  The  wounded 
part  is  always  filled  with  stones,  and  some  of  the  trees  are  so  old  and 
wasted,  that  a  whole  bushel  of  stones  has  been  used  in  a  single  instance. 
I  have  practised  this  plan  for  ten  years,  and  the  good  effects  of  it  have 
been  perfectly  astonishing.  Every  autumn  I  examine  all  the  trees,  and 
I  make  a  mason  fall  to  work  where  any  services  appear  necessary.  A  sin- 
gle workman,  Avith  a  boy  to  assist,  is  equal  to  the  task  of  finishing  off 
three  hundred  trees  a  day.  Since  I  have  taken  this  precaution,  I  have 
not  lost  a  single  tree,  though  many  of  mine  are  exceeilingly  old.  They 
have  received  fresh  vigor,  and  yield  an  abundance  of  fruit.  This  meth- 
od also  succeeds  with  oaks,  ash,  and  other  trees.  I  may  remark,  that  the 
lime  of  the  mortar  stimulates  so  actively  the  parts  of  the  tree  which  it 
touches,  that  I  have  seen  large  hollows,  filled  with  masonry,  completely 
closed  by  the  tree  growing  over  it  in  two  or  three  years  after  having  been 
built  up."     {Hort.  Jour.) 


Art.  II.     Foreign  Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

Prize  Dahlias. — We  have  not  yet  received  our  English  floricultural 
journals,  which  give  the  results  of  the  various  exhibitions  throughout 
the  kingdom;  but  we  have  letters  from  various  sources,  which  state  that 
the  display  of  flowers  has  been  large  and  extensive.  A  Cambridge  pa- 
per of  a  late  date  has  been  forwarded  to  us,  containing  an  account  of 
the  great  Birmingham  Show,  the  names  of  the  flowers,  and  the  exhib- 
itors; but  it  has  not  yet  reached  us,  and  is  probably  lost.  Mr.  Widnall, 
among  our  other  correspondents,  in  a  letter  of  a  late  date,  informs  us 
that  he  had  exhibited  at  several  of  the  principal  shows,  (open  to  all  Eng- 
land,) and  had  received  the  following  prizes: — 

At  the  York  Exhibition,  August  30th,  183S, 
Best  forty-eight  blooms,  £5. 
Best  one,  £1. 

Best  one,  (extra  class,)   £1. 
Seedling,  15s. 

At  the  Cambridge  exhibition,  Sept.  6th, 
Best  thirty-six  blooms,   £10. 
At  the  Birmingham  Grand  Show,  Sept.  12tb, 

Best  twenty-four  blooms,  silver  cup, £20. 
Best  twelve  blooms,  £5. 

Second  seedling,  £2. 

Fifth  seedling,  £1. 

Mr.  Widnall  aUj  states  that  he  has  not  exhibited  a  stand  this  season, 
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without  having  in  the  tohole  of  his  '' seedlings  of  this  year's  sending 
out,"  besi<les  having  in  some  of  his  former  year's  raising.  Ne  plus  ul- 
tra is  in  the  prize  pans  at  every  exhii)itioM  in  EnijlancJ;  a  pretty  good 
test  of  its  excellence.  We  hope,  by  our  next,  to  he  able  to  give  the 
names  of  the  winning  flowers,  at  the  various  exhibitions.  We  have 
made  such  arrangements  with  our  correspondents,  as  to  be  able  to  give 
all  the  information  relative  to  new  dahlias. — Ed. 

Seedling  Slraioherries. — Mr.  Myatt  lately  exhibited  at  the  London 
Horticidtural  Society  three  varieties  of  new  seedling  strawberries.  Mr. 
Myatt  has  already  had  the  good  luck  to  raise  one  tine  seedling;  this  is 
his  new  pine,  which,  though  scarcely  known  in  this  country,  beyond  the 
English  catalogues  and  works  on  gardening,  is  said  to  be  very  superior. 
If  the  above  sorts  should  prove  to  be  valuable,  as  no  doubt  they  will,  we 
hope  that  plants  will  be  introduced. — Ed. 

FRANCE. 

Elevation  of  the  Ground  in  Pine  Plantations. — It  is  now  ahout  nine- 
teen years  since  1  carefully  examined  the  first  stock  of  pines  grown  in 
the  forest.  The  pinus  sylvestris  were  then  but  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet 
high,  and  the  matter  formed  by  their  fallen  leaves  had  already  filled  up  the 
cavities  of  the  ground,  and  had  formed,  in  several  level  places,  a  bed  of 
undecomposed  leaves  of  about  six  or  eisiht  inches  thick.  The  leaves  of 
the  pine  tree  take  a  long  time  to  decompose,  on  account  of  the  resinous 
matter  which  they  contain;  and  1  then  foresaw  that  the  depth  of  this 
new  soil  would  increase  rapidly.* 

At  present,  these  same  j)ines  have  attained  a  height  of  from  forty-five 
to  sixty  feet,  and  are  generally  thicker  than  a  man's  body.  The  soil 
produced  by  the  fall  of  their  leaves  is  so  much  elevated,  that  several 
rocks,  which  appeared  two  feet  out  of  the  ground,  are  no  longer  visible; 
and  others,  four  or  five  feet  high,  are  on  the  point  of  disappearing  also 
under  the  fallen  leaves.  A  moss,  a  sort  of  hypnum,  has  sjirung  up  in 
several  places  on  the  leaves  half  decomposed,  and  contributes  exceed- 
ingly to  augment  the  thickness  by  its  vigorous  vegetation,  and  its  prompt 
decomposition. 

Resin. — In  1822,  M.  de  Lnuriston,  one  of  the  ministers,  brought  two 
men  from  La  Teste,  who  were  resin  makers  by  occupation,  to  try  if  the 
pines  of  Fontainbleau  would  yield  resin  by  tap|)ing,  as  we  see  it  produc- 
ed in  the  Landes,t  near  Bordeaux.  These  two  men  submitted  to  the 
operation,  in  two  years,  about  four  thousand  feet  of  maritime  pines,  and 
oi)tained  from  theivi  nearly  as  much  resin  as  in  the  Landes,  that  is  about 
an  average  of  two  pounds  each  tree.  The  details  of  this  operation  were 
hitherto  unknown  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  and  I  think  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  relate  a  few  particulars.  Two  men  are  e(]ual  to  the 
task  of  tapping  eight  thousand  pines,  which  produce  each  year  thirty- 
two  thousand  bushels  of  matter,  at  twelve  or  fifteen  francs  each.  This 
is  assuredly  an  excellent  revenue,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  pines 
which  jiroduce  it  grow  in  the  sands,  which  refuse  all  sorts  of  cultivation, 
and  many  acres  of  which  are  sold  for  five  or  six  francs.  How  ever,  an- 
other calculation  suggests  itself — whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  pre- 

*  I  do  not  think  tliat  there  is  any  tree  wliich  produces  so  miicli  fresh  soil  liy  the  fall  and 
decomposition  of  its  leaves,  as  the  pine,  particularly  ihe  maritime  pine.  I  am  nuisure  that 
this  soil  has  yet  been  analyzed,  or  any  experimenls  made  toarrivc  at  its  properties  when  in 
Cultivation.  The  vast  quantity  of  resin  wliich  it  contains  ought  to  render  it  different  from 
all  other  soils;  and  it  would  "be  interesting  to  ascertain  if  plants  of  all  sort*  accominodat- 
ed  tliemselves  to  it,  or  if  only  certain  ones. 

t  Sandy  grounds,  generally  quite  waste. 
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serve  the  pines  untouched,  in  order  to  obtain  from  them,  by  sawins,  no- 
ble planks  for  general  purposes.  When  operated  on  as  related  above, 
they  are  only  fit  for  vine-])rops,  though  these  are  certainly  of  first-rate 
quality.  Resin  is  produced  from  the  maritime  pine,  but  from  the  j)ine 
syivestris  nothing  has  been  obtained,  even  when  they  were  four  feet  in 
circumference:  [)erhaps  they  were  still  too  young.  The  most  curious 
part  of  this  matter  is,  that  the  Minister  who  commenced  this  experiment 
with  so  nnich  eagerness,  finished  by  paying  no  more  attention  to  it,  and 
by  refusing  M.  Larminat  the  means  of  manipulating  the  raw  produce 
which  had  l)een  obtained.  After  many  applications  without  an  answer, 
M.  Larmiiiut  received  at  last  an  order  to  forward  all  the  resinous  matter 
to  the  general  gas  depot  at  Paris;  and  six  months  after  he  had  dispatch- 
ed his  last  ton,  he  received  another  order  enjoining  him  to  take  particn- 
bir  C'lre  of  the  resin,  and  to  be  sure  and  not  allow  the  great  heat  (in  1825) 
to  produce  evaporation  of  thj  essential  j)arts!  We  may  conclude  from 
this  fact,  and  a  hundred  others,  that  when  experiments  are  made,  with- 
out having  personal  interest  for  a  motive,  they  rarely  succeed.  (^Hort, 
Jour.) 

Cullttre  of  Pine-apples  loilhout  Fire. — A  treatise  on  this  subject  has 
lately  been  pul)lished  by  M.  Guidon,  giving  an  account  of  his  mode  of 
proceeding  for  some  years  past.  His  plan,  he  decfares,  is  recommenda- 
ble  for  its  economy,  as  the  chief  expense  is  for  a  frame  of  wood,  which 
any  gardener  can  construct  for  himself  The  first  attempts  of  the  au- 
thor were  directed  towards  rearing  })ine-apples  in  the  open  air.  He  does 
not  detail  the  diflferent  experiments  which  he  has  tried;  he  merely  de- 
clares that  he  has  tried  every  possible  method  without,  as  we  must  pre- 
sume, tneetino  with  much  success.  It  does  not  ajjpear  that  he  has  made 
trial  of  the  only  method,  the  success  of  which  was  altogether  satisfacto- 
ry. It  consists  of  a  plank  raised  three  or  four  feet  above  the  ground, 
and  on  them  a  covering  of  good  earth  of  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  deep. 
In  this  are  planted  the  ananas  with  the  roots  naked,  or  covered  with  a 
lump  of  earth.  Below  this  platform  good  dung  is  placed  and  rammed 
close.  This  produces  heat  as  from  a  hot-bed,  and  must  be  renewed,  or 
stirred  up,  as  often  as  it  is  found  necessary  to  reanimate  the  heat.  Last 
of  all,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  up  the  heat  at  a  temperature  suitable 
to  each  season  by  means  of  flues  and  stoves,  as  is  customary.  This  is 
the  plan  |)ractised  in  the  royal  garden  at  Versailles,  and  enormous  pine- 
aj)ples  are  thus  produced. 

The  frame  which  M.  Guidon  makes  use  of,  is  about  five  feet  and  a 
half  wide,  four  feet  antl  a  half  high  behind,  and  four  feet  high  in  front. 
The  planks  forming  the  sides  are  pierced  with  four  rows  of  holes,  about 
a  f)ot  distant  from  each  other.  He  fills  the  frame  with  a  bed  of  new 
dung,  without  any  mixture  of  leaves,  covers  this  bed  with  about  six  inch- 
es of  light  composition  of  leaves,  or  light  manure,  and  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  bed  is  of  a  proper  heat,  he  places  his  pine-apples  in  pots 
and  plunges  them  into  the  frame.  All  around  the  frame,  at  about  two 
feet  distance,  there  is  placed  a  wall  somewhat  lower;  and  this  interval  of 
two  feet  is  filled  with  new  dung,  the  same  as  that  inside  the  frame,  which 
in  fact  forms  a  sort  of  heated  fliie  all  round,  and  the  heat  of  which,  escap- 
ing by  the  holes  mentioned  above,  spreads  itself  inside  the  frame,  to  the 
benefit  of  the  plants.  This  interval  is  covered  with  a  plank  to  prevent 
the  evaporation  of  the  heat,  and  it  inclines  outwardly  toIetoflTrain  from 
the  frame.  M.  Guidon  speaks  strongly  aarainst  forcing  pine-apples  to 
fruit  during  winter.  As  he  makes  no  use  of  fire,  it  is  understood  that  he 
renews  his  beds,  and  his  manure  outside,  oftener  than  is  customary  in 
establlshnients  where  a  heating  apparatus  is  used.  The  author  remarks 
that  the  pine-apples  are  nmch  finer  from  the  moist  heat  of  a  bed  and  a 
quantity  of  manure  outside,  than  from  the  dry  warmth  of  a  stove.  He 
also  declares  that  the  moist  and  vaporous  heat  of  the  hot-bed  destroys 
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insects  and  prevents  their  propagation;  whereas  the  dry  heat  of  a  stove 
is  favorable  to  them. 

The  plan  of  M.  Guidon  seems  conducted  with  intelligence,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  horticulturist  before  him  has  succeeded  in  success- 
fully cultivating  pine-apples,  without  the  aid  of  fire,  within  sixty  miles  of 
Paris.  With  respect  to  the  economy  of  his  plan,  it  is  a  different  ques- 
tion. M.  Guidon  employs  pure  manure,  in  order  to  obtain  a  greater  de- 
gree of  heat  than  if  he  had  mixed  it  with  leaves.  But  the  heat  thus  pro- 
cured remains  for  a  shorter  period,  and  he  is  obliged  to  renew  the  bed 
and  the  manure  outside  more  frequently.  If  M.  Guidon  has  under  his 
hand  plenty  of  manure,  and  at  an  exceedingly  low  price,  his  method  is 
undoubtedly  cheap  enough;  but  wherever  manure  is  as  dear  as  it  is  at 
Paris  and  its  neighborhood,  this  method  would  become  more  expensive 
than  that  where  recourse  is  had  to  the  heat  of  a  sto^e.  {Annales  de  la 
Socieie  Royale  d' Horticulture  de  Paris.) 


BRAZIL. 

Mr.  Gardner^s  Travels  in  Brazil. — Under  our  Botanical  Intelligence 
we  have  made  some  mention  of  the  dried  specimens  of  plants  sent 
home  from  Peruambuco,  where  Mr.  Gardner  has  been  travelling  as  a 
botanical  collector.  His  narrative  we  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure,  and  presuming  that  many  of  our  readers  would  be  as  delight- 
ed with  it  as  ourselves,  we  have  marked  large  extracts,  for  our  pages. 
Not  having  room,  we  shall  not  give  the  whole  at  this  time,  but  shall  con- 
tinue them  in  a  future  number.  We  commend  it  to  the  perusal  of  our 
readers.  Mr  Gardner  reached  Pernambuco,  on  the  ninth  of  October, 
1837,  and  from  that  date  his  letter  commences. 

"On  nearing  the  coast  it  presented  a  very  flat  and  barren  appearance, 
forming  a  great  and  unpromising  contrast  to  the  magnificent  entry  to  the 
Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  town  being  built  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  sea,  we  could  only  obtain  a  view  of  that  portion  which  immediately 
skirts  the  shore.  No  part  of  the  coast,  within  many  leagues  of  Pernam- 
buco, rises  to  any  height,  excej)t  that  whereon  the  old  town,  called  Olin- 
da,  stands,  and  which  is  situated  about  three  miles  north  of  Receife, 
which  is  the  name  of  the  sea-jjort.  The  first  thing  which  attracts  the 
attention  of  a  stranger  when  entering  the  harbor  of  Pernambuco  is  the 
nature  of  the  harbor  itself.  It  is  quite  a  natural  one,  being  formed  by  a 
coral  reef  which  runs  along  the  coast  at  a  little  distance  from  the  shore, 
and  is  entered  through  a  breach  in  the  reef,  on  the  south  side  of  which 
a  light-house  and  a  small  fort  are  built.  However  high  may  be  the 
swell  outside  this  reef,  there  is  always  calm  water  within,  which  at  full 
tide  is  sufficiently  deep  to  float  the  largest  merchant  vessels  which  visit 
the  port. 

"When  I  arrived,  I  found  Dr.  Loudon  waiting,  who  kinrlly  invited  jne 
to  remain  in  his  house  during  my  stay  in  the  place.  Shortly  afterwards, 
having  delivered  the  letters  nf  introduction  which  I  brouuht  from  IVIr. 
Hamilton,  the  English  minister  at  Rio,  to  Mr.  Watts  the  British  consul, 
the  latter  obligingly  offered  to  introduce  me  to  the  President  of  this  prov- 
ince, Senhor  Vicente  Tliomaz  Pirez  de  Fiqueredo  Comargo,  as  soon  as 
it  could  be  ascertained  when  it  would  be  convenient  for  him  to  receive 
us.  The  permission  to  wait  upon  his  excellency  having  been  given  a 
few  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Watts  and  myself  ])rocecded  to  the  palace, 
accompanied  by  Dr.  Loudon,  who  is  a  personal  friend  of  the  President. 
He  received  us  very  kindly;  and  when  Mr.  Watts  stated  the  object  of 
my  visit  to  the  country,  he  promised  to  afford  me  all  the  assistance  in 
his  power,  and  desired  me  to  call  again  the  next  day,  when   he   would 
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give  me  a  letter  to  Dr.  Serpa,  the  Professor  of  Botany  and  Curator  of 
the  Botanic  Garden  at  Olinda. 

For  the  first  few  days  my  walks  extended  but  little  beyond  the  suburbs 
of  the  town.  The  country  is  quite  Hat,  and  the  soil  very  sandy;  and  as 
the  dry  season  had  commenced,  the  herbaceous  vegetation  on  the  more 
exposed  situations  was  beginning  to  sutfer  for  want  of  rain.  For  many 
miles  round  the  town  of  Pernambuco,  the  cocoanut  and  other  large 
palms  grow  in  the  greatest  profusion,  mixed  with  fine  trees  of  Jlnacar- 
dium  Qccidentale  (the  Cashew,)  then  loaded  with  large  yellow  or  red- 
dish-colored fruits;  with  mangoes  (Mangifera  indica)  which  here  at- 
tain a  much  larger  size  than  at  liio,  though  still  far  from  equalling  those 
of  Bahia;  and  the  two  species  of  bread  fruit  (Jlrtocarpus  incisa,  and  Jl. 
integrifolia,)  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  the  former,  and  the  trunks  and 
main  boughs  of  the  latter  supporting  their  monstrous  fruits.  More  at- 
tention seems  to  be  paid  here  than  at  Rio,  to  the  gardens  which  are  at- 
tached to  the  houses  near  the  town,  many  of  them  being  adorned  with 
beautiful  flowering  shrubs,  chiefly  of  Indian  origin.  During  my  first 
walks  I  collected  specimens  of  the  following  plants:  Turnera  Irionifio- 
ra,  which  grows  profusely  in  waste  and  cultivated  spots,  and  by  I'oad 
sides,  even  decorating  some  of  the  less  frequented  streets  with  its  large 
pale  yellow  flowers,  which  only  expand  during  the  early  part  of  the 
day;  and,  in  the  same  situations,  a  fine  large  blossomed  species  oi'  liich- 
ardsonia,  Boerhaavia  hirsuta,  and  Jlrgemone  mexicana.  In  marshy 
places,  which  v/ere  beginning  to  be  dried  up,  I  found  fine  specimens  of 
Pontederia  paniculata,  Hydrolea  spinosa,  and  a  small  jjurple-flowered 
Jlmmannia.  In  spots  which  were  either  now  under  cultivation,  or  had 
once  been  so,  grew  Ely tr aria  tridcniata,  a  narrow-leaved  Stachytarphe- 
ta,Jlngelonia  pubescens,  Monnieria  trifolia,  a  small  Eriocaulon,  several 
small  LeguminoscB,  and  Conoclinium  prasiifolium,  DC.  Where  the 
ground  was  dry,  and  among  bushes,  I  observed  Hirtella  raesmosa,  in 
great  plenty  and  full  bloom,  together  with  asmall  frutescent  Malpighia- 
ceous  plant,  and  Jatropha  urens,  and  J.  gossypiifolia,  the  latter  some- 
times attaining  the  stature  of  a  tree,  and  being  not  unfrequently  used  for 
hedges.  The  Mimosce  and  the  fences,  as  about  Rio,  are  festooned  with 
Maipighice,  Bignonke,  Ipomcecc  and  Leguminosce,  of  which  the  cowitch 
plant  {Stizolobium  urens)  was  the  most  abundant,  and,  minfrling  in 
many  places  with  a  species  of  Dodder  {Cuscuta graveolensl  of  Kuuth,) 
which  twines  over  the  hedges  with  its  long  yellow  cord-like  branches, 
gives  to  the  surrounding  scenery  a  most  singular  appearance. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  October  I  proceeded  to  visit  Dr.  Serpa  and  the 
Botanic  Garden  of  Olinda,  accompanied  by  a  Mr.  Nash,  a  young  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  many  acts  of  kindness. 
There  are  three  ways  by  which  Olinda  may  be  reached  from  Reccife; 
one  is  along  the  sea-shore,  but,  from  the  loose  sandy  nature  of  the  soil, 
and  the  complete  exposure  of  the  traveller  to  the  sun,  this  course  is  sel- 
dom taken;  another  is  to  proceed  in  canoes  up  the  river,  by  which  the 
large  freshwater  lakes  that  arc  situated  behind  Olinda  emjjty  themselves 
into  the  sea.  This  stream  runs  almost  parallel  with  the  shore,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  high  sand-bank.  The  third  and  last  way  was  that 
which  we  pursued,  namely,  a  road  that  keeps  the  inland  side  of  the  riv- 
er, though  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it.  This  road  is  quite  level, 
and  at  both  ends  arc  situated  several  fine  country-houses,  though  much 
of  it  passes  through  waste  and  uncultivated  land;  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion is  bounded  by  the  lake.  Occasionally  Mimosa  hedges  inclose  it, 
where  I  observed  a  great  profusion  of  a  small  white-flowered  Jasininwn, 
Avhich  at  the  early  hour  when  we  passed  was  perfuming  the  air  with  its 
delightful  fragrance,  and  a  si>ecies  of  Securidaca,  that,  in  similar  situa- 
tions, displayed  its  large  clusters  of  rich  purple  flowers. 
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The  road-side  was  gay  with  the  pale  yellow  blossoms  of  Turnera 
trioniflora  and  the  delicate  pink  heads  of  the  sensitive  plant  (^Mi7nosa 
pudica.)  Along  its  shore  the  lake  was  fringed  with  low  shrubs,  among 
which  I  observed  Anona  palustris,  Avicennia  tomentosa,  and  Jl.  lucida, 
Laguncularia  racemosa,  and  a  suparborescent  kind  of  Caladium,  while 
many  parts  of  the  water  were  yellow  with  the  flowers  of  Limnocharis 
Commersonii,  and  of  a  large  species  of  Utricularia.  Towards  Olinda 
I  was  delighted  at  finding  the  surface  of  the  water  covered  with  thousands 
of  the  splendid  white  blossoms  and  broad  floating  foliage  of  a  Avater-lily 
(^Nymphma  ampla,  DC.) 

Besides  the  letter  that  I  carried  to  Dr.  Serpa  from  the  President,  was 
another  to  Senhor  da  Cunha,  Professor  of  the  French  and  English  lan- 
guages at  Olinda;  and  having  called  first  on  this  gentleman,  he  express- 
ed his  regret  that  he  could  not  accompany  us  to  the  garden,  owing  to 
his  delicate  state  of  health;  his  looks  indeed  testifying  a  tendency  to 
consumption. 

The  Botanic  Garden  is  situated  in  a  hollow,  rather  behind  the  town 
of  Olinda,  and  if  it  were  all  under  cultivation  would  be  of  considerable 
size.  The  residence  of  the  Professor  stands  nearly  in  the  centre;  it  is 
a  small  building,  of  a  single  story.  We  found  Dr.  Serpa  in  his  study, 
a  rather  large  apartment,  which  he  also  uses  for  a  lecture  room;  and 
were  impressed  by  the  intelligent  and  agreeable  manners  of  the  old  gen- 
tleman, who  is  perhaps  above  sixty  years  of  age;  and,  besides  his  other 
duties,  has  the  principal  medical  practice  in  the  town  of  Olinda.  A  few 
French  works  on  botany  and  agiiculture  compose  the  chief  part  of  his 
very  limited  library;  among  them  I  observed  a  complete  set  of  the  Flo- 
ra Fluminensis,  by  Padre  Vellozo.  He  showed  me  also  three  volumes 
of  original  drawmgs  of  indigenous  and  exotic  plants,  executed  by  his 
sons  in  illustration  of  the  Linntean  system;  many  of  them,  however, 
were  incorrectly  named;  Cicca  disticha,  for  instance,  being  called  Ribes 
Grossularia. 

Dr.  Serpa  then  accompanied  us  in  a  walk  round  the  garden,  which 
contained  little  worthy  of  notice;  a  few  European  plants,  struggling  for 
existence,  and  some  large  Indian  trees  being  its  chief  productions;  among 
the  trees,  however,  were  fine  specimens  of  mango,  tamarind,  and  cin- 
namon.    We   afterwards   proceeded  to  see  a  little  of  the  neighboring 
country,  where  I  hoped  to  find  something  more  interesting  than  within 
the  precincts  of  the  garden,  and  in  this  expectation  I  was  not  disappoint- 
ed, having  collected  several   species  new  to  me,  among  them    Cuphcea 
flava,  which  is  common  in  dry  situations  in  this  province,  and  a  curious 
Eriocaulon.     After  visiting  some  of  the  churches,  and  the  ruins  of  an 
old  convent,  now  inhabited  by  a  hermit,we  returned  in  a  canoe  to  Receife. 
About  a  fortnight  after  my  arrival  at  Pernambuco,  Dr.  Loudon  remov- 
ed to  his  country-house,   situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio    Capibaribe, 
about  four  miles  west  from  Receife.     The  country  round,  being  chiefly 
uncultivated,  afforded  ample  scope  for  my  researches.    In  a  low  marshy 
spot  near  the  house  I  found  a  good  many  Cyperacece  and  Graminece^ 
and  great  plenty  of  the  curious  Fangatium  indicum  (Lamarck;)  and  in 
the  same  marsh,  as  well  as  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  are  some  large 
trees  of  Avicennia  nit/da,  some  of  their   stems   measuring  five  feet  in 
circumference,  and  rising  unl)ranched  to  a  height  of  more  than  twenty 
feet.     Near  the  entrance  of  Dr.  Loudon's  house  stands  a  large  tree  be- 
longing to  the  natural   order    Chrysohalance,   perhaps  a  species  of  Mo- 
quilea  (No.  992  of  this  collection.)    The  stem  is  of  considerable  thick- 
ness,  quite   straight,    and   rises   undivided  to  the  height  of  upwards  of 
thirty-five  feet:  below  it  is  much   ribbed,  and  at  the  summit  is  crowned 
by  a  top,  not  unlike  that  of  an  European  beech;  upon  the  whole  it  is 
one  of  the  finest  trees  I  have  seen  in  this  country,  not  certainly  for  size, 
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but  for  symmetry  of  form.  It  bears  a  yellow  eatable  drupe,  about  as 
big  as  a  lar^e  yellow  gooseberry.  This  fruit  is  called  Oyty,  and  the 
tree  itself  Oytycera.  Opposite  the  house,  on  the  other  side  of  the  riv- 
er, there  extends  a  large  tract  of  wooded  country,  consisting  chiefly  of 
small  trees  and  shrubs,  which  have  sprung  up  since  the  Virgin  forests 
have  been  felled;  it  is  called  Mato  de  Torre.  Between  this  wood  and 
the  river  stretches  a  broad  piece  of  open  ground  partly  covered  with 
short  grass,  and  partly  with  low  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plant?.  The 
former  consist  of  several  species  of  Solanum  and  Mimosa,  some  Myr- 
tacecB  and  suftruticose  Verjionice.  Among  the  herbaceous  plants  1  found 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  lovely  Angelonia  salicaricefolia,  and  a  large 
white-flowered  Cleome.  Jatropha  wens  and  J.  gossypiifolia  are  also 
common  in  this  tract,  in  the  middle  of  which  are  some  small  freshwater 
lakes  that  afforded  me  some  good  plants.  To  my  great  delight  the  first 
excursion  to  this  spot  was  regarded  with  that  curious  aquatic  fern,  nam- 
ed after  Mr.  Parker  of  Liverpool,  Parkeria  pteridioides.  The  lower 
parts  of  the  fronds  are  much  inflated,  by  which  the  whole  plant,  being 
rendered  specifically  lighter  than  the  water,  floats  upon  the  surface  of 
the  shallows;  its  long  fibrous  roots  only  reaching  the  mud  at  the  bottom. 
Along  the  borders  of  these  lakes  grow  several  large  PoZ?/goraa,  one  of  them 
has  stout  spikes  of  greenish  white  flowers,  and  another  considerably  re- 
sembles our  P.  amphibium:  there  also  abound  Pontederia  paniculata,  Hy- 
drolea  spinosa,  and  a  species  of  Ammannia.  Several  parts  are  covered 
with  a  floating  turf,  consisting  principally  of  different  Cyperacece ;  and 
where  this  does  not  not  exist,  Jiissiaa  nutans  throws  along  the  surface  of 
the  water  its  long  floating  branches,which  are  upborne  by  numerous  small 
white  cylindrical  bladders  attached  to  the  lower  side.  The  flowers  are 
white,  and  about  the  size  of  those  of  Ranunculus  aquatilis,  to  which,  at 
a  distance,  it  bears  a  considerable  resemblance.  ]\lingled  with  the  Jus- 
si(ta  are  vast  quantities  of  the  curious  Jizolla  magellanica  and  Pistia 
Slratioles. 

In  the  wood  itself  grow  many  species  of  Myrtaca:e,  a  few  Melaslo- 
macerc,  and  several  fine  trees  of  the  Cashew;  also  a  good  many  species 
of  Cocoloba,  and  great  abundance  of  Vismia  hrasillensis,  the  latter  of- 
ten attaining  the  stature  of  a  small  tree,  together  with  numerous  Byr- 
sonimcr.  There  are  also  several  small  trees  of  Eschweilera  parvi folia 
(Martius,)  which  when  covered,  as  was  then  the  case,  with  its  curious 
pale-yellow  flowers,  presented  a  beautiful  object.  Twining  among  these 
and  other  trees  I  observed  fine  plants  of  Gomphia  acuminata,  the  large 
panicles  of  golden  blossoms  contrasting  most  agreeably  with  the  shin- 
ing dark-green  foliage;  likewise  a  species  of  Trigonia,  and,  j)articular- 
ly  among  the  lesser  trees  by  the  bank  of  the  river,  a  Combretum,  with 
large  clusters  of  small  pale  yellow  and  hiirhly  scented  flowers. 

On  first  entering  this  W'ood  I  was  peculiarly  struck  by  the  difference 
of  its  general  aspect  from  those  of  the  same  kind  about  Rio.  Here  ev- 
ery thing  betokened  a  drier  atmosphere  and  more  arid  soil.  No  ferns, 
Bcgonicc,  Piperacece,  or  orchidea;ous  plants  could  be  seen.  On  the 
stems  and  branches  of  the  larger  trees  a  few  Bromeliacea  and  Aroidecc 
alone  existed. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Austin,  the  English  clergyman  here,  having  told  me  of 
a  curious  plant  which  grew  in  bushy  places  a  few  miles  beyond  his  house, 
and  kindly  promised  to  accompany  me  thither,  I  started  early  with  him 
one  morning  to  procure  some  of  it.  On  reaching  the  place  where  it 
grows,  about  ten  miles  west  from  Receife,  I  found  it  to  be  a  noble  Epl- 
dendriim,  with  stems  more  than  six  feet  high,  destitute  of  leaves  at  top, 
and  bearing  large  corymbs  of  fine  red  flowers.  It  will  probably  j)rovc 
to  be  Epideiidrinn  ciimabariuum  of  Saltzman,  first  found  by  that  i)ot- 
anist  at  Bahia.     Whilst   collecting  specimens  of  a  small   leguminous 
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plant,  Arrowing  near  the  Epidendrnm,  I  observed  on  the  ground,  under 
the  shade  of  some  low  shrubs,  another  orchideous  plant  in  flower;  a  new 
species  of  Monacanthus,  differing  from  the  one  on  which  the  genus  waa 
founded  (JVf.  virides,  Lindl.)  in  its  three-lobed  fringed  labellum.  The 
pseudo-bulbs  are  about  six  inches  long,  and  its  flowering  stem  rises  to 
the  height  of  about  fifteen  inches,  bearing  nine  greenish-yellow  flowers. 
Though  I  made  a  diligent  search,  I  could  find  but  one  specimen.  Near 
this  place  I  collected  Slachytarpheta  prismatica,  and  a  Ptcris  about  the 
size  of  P.  aquiliiia,  which  appears  to  be  a  troublesome  weed  in  cultivat- 
ed ground. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Saturday,  Oct.  6,  1838. — Exhibited.  Flowers:  From  S.  R.  John- 
son, dahlias,  viz:  Rose  d'Amour,  Granta,  Angelina,  Emperor  of  Yel- 
lows, Viscountess  Beresford,  and  other  varieties,  with  several  kinds  of 
roses.  From  John  Kenrick,  dahlias,  as  follows:  Dodd's  Mary,  King 
Otho,  Rising  Sun,  Golden  Sovereign,  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  Venus,  Metro- 
politan Calypso,  Polyphemus,  Beauty  of  Camberwell,  Paragon,  Duke 
of  Bedford,  sulphurea  elegans,  &c.  &-c.  From  T.  Mason,  dahlias,  viz: 
Cedo  Nulli,  Rainbow,  Zarah,  Globe,  Duchess  of  Buccleugh,  Angelina, 
Comiueror  of  Europe,  Village  Maid,  &.c. 

From  S.  Sweetser,  dahlias,  viz:  Queen  Elizabeth,  Conductor,  Coun- 
tess of  Liverpool,  Queen  of  Trumps,  Quilled  Perfection,  Conqueror  of 
Sussex,  Sic;  also  fine  roses.  From  M.  P.  W'ilder,  dahlias,  as  follows: — 
Exempler,  Metropolitan  Yellow,  Juno,  Diana,  Fowler's  Queen  Victo- 
ria, Blandina,  Lilac  Perfection,  Marchioness  of  Tavistock,  Kingof  Yel- 
lows,Countess  of  Mansfield,  Angelina,  Zarah,  Maria  Edgworth,  Suffolk 
Hero,  Rainbow,  &c.  &c.  From  S.  Walker,  dahlias,  viz:  Golden  Sove- 
reign, Urania,  King  of  Dahlias,  Napoleon,  Duchess  of  Buccleugh, 
Metropolitan  Calypso,  Desdemona,  Mrs.  Broadwood,  Dodd's  Mary, 
S])ringfield  Rival,  &:c.  &c.,  and  fine  pansies  and  bouquets. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.  dahlias,  as  follows:  Liberty,  Girling's  Ruby, 
Mrs.  Rushton,  Lavinia,  Lovely  Anne,  Wells's  Champion,  Blandina, 
Warminster  Rival,  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  Rienzi,  &c.  &c.  From  Dr. 
J.  C,  Howard,  dahlias,  viz:  Desdemona,  Cedo  Nulli,  Augusta,  Lady 
Fordwich,  Picta  formosissima.  Prince  George  of  Cumberland,  Ophelia, 
Countess  of  Liverpool,  Squibb's  Yellow,  Beauty  of  Cambridge,  &c.  and 
a  large  and  fine  bouquet.  From  J.  Breck  &  Co.,  dahlias,  embracing 
Exquisite,  Desdemona,  King  of  Yellows,  &c.  From  J.  L.  L.  F.  War- 
ren, marigolds. 

Fruits:  From  the  Hon.  J.  Lowell,  Great  Britain,  Bezi  Vaet,  and 
Queen  Caroline  Pears;  the  latter  is  a  fine  new  pear:  with  these  speci- 
mens Mr.  Lowell  communicated  the  following  letter: — 

"  I  send  specimens  of  Great  Britain,  Bczi  Vaet,  and  Queen  Caroline 
pears.  The  first  and  last  I  have  translated  from  Grand  Bretagne  and 
Reine  Caroline,  because  I  think  when  foreign  names  can  be  rendered  in- 
to English,  retaining  the  sense,  it  is  better.  Thus,  "  Roi  de  Wirtem- 
burg"  will  in  a  few  years  be  corrupted  into  a  barbarous,  unpronounca- 
blc  word  of  no  meaning.  '  "  Kiwj;  of  Wirtemburg"  will  be  understood; 
Let  me  here  remark,  that  there  is  no  such  name  in  existence,  lawfully 
known,  as  Roi  de  Wirtemburg.  The  ])car  which  some  persons  call  by 
that  name  was  raised  by  Van  Mons,  and  called  by  him  "  Frederick  of 
Wirtemburg,"  and  is  so  printed  in  his  catalogues.     Some  Belgian  nur- 
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scryman,  thinking  that  the  high-sounding  title  of  king  would  sell  better, 
corrupted  the  name,  and  some  prefer  the  corruption  to  the  true  name. 
The  evil  is,  that  we  shall  soon  receive  the  sfi/?ie  pear  under  6ofA  nr.mes." 

From  T.  Lee,  Isabella,  Pond's  Seedling  (?)  and  Elsinburg  grapes. 
From  J.  Heard,  Marie  Louise  and  Louis  Bonne  (of  Jersey)  pears. 
From  Capt.  J.  Lee,  West  Cambridge,  handsome  specimens  of  Ribstone 
pippin  apples.  From  J.  M.  Ives,  Salem,  a  ])ear,  the  tree  from  which 
it  was  taken  having  been  received  from  France  for  tlie  buerre  Bosc, 
and  proves  not  to  be  true.  From  R.  Manninsr,  BufFum,  beurre  Bosc, 
beurre  Diel,  belle  et  bonne,  Marie  Louise,  Pope's  Quaker,  Fulton, 
and  Jalousie  pears.  From  E.  M.  Richards,  Capsheaf  and  Harri- 
son's fall  baking  pears:  also,  Red  Ingistre,  I'ellow  Ingistre,  and  Fall 
Sops  of  Wine  apples,  with  one  kind  unknown;  Hill's  Madeira  peaches. 
From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Isabella,  Oval  Malaga,  and  Sweetwater 
grapes.  From  Miss  S.  Seaver,  Roxbury,  Catawba  grapes,  (well  ripen- 
ed,) and  a  seedling  from  the  Catawba. 

Distributed:  two  plants  of  3i?/srt  rosacfe^a,  and  twenty  bulbs  of  Am- 
aryllis equestris  from  the  Hon.  J.  Lowe!!. 

October  I3th. — Exhibited.  Fruits:  From  S.  Downer,  Gravenstein 
and  Lj'scom  apples,  and  belle  et  bonne,  Cun)berland,  and  Bezi  Vaet 
pears.  From  S.  Pond,  Isabella  grai)es,  and  beurre  Diel  and  Burnet 
pears.  From  R.  Manning,  pound  pears,  and  sweet  russet  and  Mur- 
pliy  apples,  the  latter  a  large,  line  looking  and  good  flavored  fruit. 
From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  blaclc  Hamburgh  grapes,  from  the  open  air. 
From  James  Eustis,  South  Reading,  a  fine  baking  pear,  name  unknown  : 
also,  Ben  apples,  and  a  winter  variety,  name  unknown.  From  B, 
Weld,  Roxljur}',  Catawba  grapes.  From  Luther  Little^  a  red  apple 
from  a  tree  in  Marshfield  over  two  hundred  years  old,  and  said  to 
be  planted  by  Peregrine  White,  the  first  native  white  man  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  born  on  board  the  Mayjlower.  From  T.  Mason,  black  Ham- 
burgh grapes. 

October  20th. — Exhibited.  Flowers:  From  Josiah  Sticknej',  Bos- 
ton, fine  dahlias,  viz:  Dodd's  Mary,  JNIary  Queen  of  Scots,  Augusta, 
and  Widnall's  Enchanter.  From  P.  Barnes,  Boston,  Denissii,  Star, 
and  other  dahlias.  From  S.  Sweetser,  Beauty  of  Lulliiigstone  and  Bride 
of  Abydos  dahlias.     From  M.  P.  Sawyer,  a  seedling  dahlia. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.  dahlias,  viz:  Marchioness  of  Tavistock,  King  of 
Beauties,  and  Girling's  Ruby.  From  T.  Mason,  Desdemona,  Conquer- 
or of  Europe,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Cedo  Nulli,  and  other  dahlias. 

Fruits:  FromE.Vose,  a  beautiful  Duchess  de  Angouleme  pear,  weigh- 
ing eighteen  ounces,  from  a  standard  tree.  From  E.  M.  Richards,  orange 
and  pear-shaped  quinces,  and  peaches  from  a  tree  imported  from 
France,  name  unknown.  From  Judge  Heard,  beurre  Die!,  St.  Mi- 
chaels, and  Forelle  pears,  the  latter  very  handsome  specimens.  From 
S.  Walker,  Swan's  Egg  pear,  (of  Coxe,  No.  S6.)  From  J.  M.  Ives, 
Salem,  Capiaumont  pears.  From  II.  Manning,  Figue  of  Naples,  Four- 
croy,  (syn.  with  the  Figue  of  Naples)  and  Minot  ])ears;  also,  drap 
d'Or  and  seedling  apples,  the  latter  from  a  i^arden  in  South  Salem,  very 
handsome  and  good.  From  William  Oliver,  a  green-fleshed  melon, 
(probably  syn.  with  the  Malta,)  cut  from  a  vine  in  Grenada  sixty-four 
days  previous:  the  flavor  was  very  fine,  and,  if  the  fruit  would  ripen 
in  our  climate,  would  be  a  valuable  addition,  from  its  long  keeping. 

At  this  meeting,  tlio  choice  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  took  place, 
and  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected: — 

E.  Vose,  President,  E.  Bartlett,  M,P,  Wilder,  Jona.  Winship,  and 
John  Prince,  Vice-Presidents.  Samuel  Y/alker,  Treasurer.  R.  T. 
Paine,  Corresponding  Secretary.  E.  Weston,  Jr.  Recording  Secretary. 
Rev.  T,  L.  Russe'lj  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Vegetable  Physi- 
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ology.  T,  W.  Harris,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Entomology.  J.  W.  Web- 
ster, Professor  of  Horticultural  Chemistry. 

Standing  committees  on  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables,  &c.,  were  also 
chosen. 

The  Abbe  Berlese,  of  Paris,  was  proposed  as  an  honorary  member, 
and  M.  Rintz,  Jr.  of  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  a  corresponding  member  of 
this  Society. 

October  'ilth. — Exhibited.  Vegetables:  Bailey's  red  and  white  Giant 
celery,  from  Dr,  J.  C.  Howard :  both  were  remarkably  fine  and  large. 


Art.  IV.     Faneuil  Hall  Market. 


Roots,  Tubers,  fyc. 

Potatoes : 

Cper  barrel, .  .. 
Common,  ^  j^^^,  ,^„^i^gi^      _ 

i  per  barrel,. 
Clienangoes,  J  i;^^.  ,^^gl,gj^ 

ni        o     .■       S   per  barrel, 
Nova  Scotias,  ^  '^^.  ^^^^^^^^ 

^     ,       ,5  per  barrel,.  .  . 
Eastports,  ^  ]^^^.  ,^^,^i,^,^_  _  _ 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  bushel,. 
Turnips : 

„  C  per  bushel,.. .  . 

C°™"°"' Tper  peck, 

French,  per  bushel, 

Ruta  Baga,  per  bushel,..  .  . 
Onions: 


From    To 


^cts. 


Jnions: 

Red,  per  bunch, 

Yellow,  per  bunch,  .  .  . 
•IT71  -x      ?  pel"  bushel,.  . 

Beets,  per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  bushel, 

Parsnips,  per  bushel,. .  . . 
Horseradish,  per  pound,. 
Radishes,  per  bunch,. .  .  . 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 


Cabbages,  Salads,  8('c. 


Cabbages,  per  dozen  : 

Savoys, 

Drumheads, 

Red  Dutch 

Cauliflowers,  each, 

Brocoli,  each, 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Celery,  per  root : 

Giant  red  and  white,. . 

Common, 

Spinach,  per  half  peck,.  . 
Tomatoes,  per  half  peck,. 


25 
50 
50 
75 
50 
75 
50 
00 
00 

.50 
25 
50 
50 

4 

3 

50 

4 

50 

50 


20 
12 


50 
75 
75 

12Jr 

10 
6 

10 
6 

12.^ 
25 


1  50 

60 

1  75 


1  75 


1  25 


IFrom    To 


Squashes  aiid  PicmpJcins, 

Squashes : 
Autumnal  Marrow,  per  cwt 
Winter  crook -neck,  pr  cwt. 
Canada,  per  cwt 

Pumpkins,  each. 


12 

12.1 


75 

1  00 

1  00 

25 

15 

8 

20 
10 


$cts, 


1  00 

1  CO 

2  00 
12 


^  cts. 


1  50 
1  25 


25 


Fruits. 

Apples,  dessert,  new  : 

Common,  <  P      i  ^  ■    i' 

'  I  per  bushel,. .... 

Baldwins,  per  barrel, 1 

Sweet  apples,  per  barrel,..  .i2 

Golden  Pippins, per  barrel,.  '3 

Greenings,  per  barrel, il 

Russets,  per  barrel, II 

Blue  Pearraains,  per  barrel, ^2 
Pears,  per  dozen : 

Chaumontel, 

Dix, 

Benrre  Diel, 

Lewis, 

St.  Michaels, 

St.  Germain, 

Baking,  f  er  bushel, 

Grapes,  hot-house,  per  lb: 

Black  Hamburgh, 

White  sweet-water, 

Isabella, 

Catawba, 

Malaga, 

Citron  ftlelons  for  pre.seiTes,  ea. 

Cranberries,  per  bushel, 

Quinces,  per  bushel, 

Berberries,  per  bushel, 

Lemons,  per  dozen, 

Oranges  per  dozen, 

Pine-apples,  each, 

Chestnuts,   per  bushel,   (new)  1 

Walnuts,  per  bushel, 2 

Cocoanuts,  each, 

Almonds, (sweet,)pcr pound,.  .  1 


25 
50 
75 
00 
00 
50 
50 
00 

20 
50 
25 
25 
50 
50 
1  50 

50 

25 

I2h 

12i 

25 

12J 

1  50 

2  50 
1  00 

20 


1  75 
75 

2  00 
2  25 
4  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  50 

25 

50 

1  00 
75 

2  00 


12i 
2  00 


Rem.\rks.— The  continued  and  heavy  rains  during  the  month,  togeth- 
er with  the  evenness  of  the  temperature,   scarcely   falling  below   the 
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freezing  point,  have  been  of  essential  benefit  to  all  kinds^of  latc>egeta- 
bles,  particularly  to  cabbages,  turnips,  celery,  &c.  Last  season  the 
frosts  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  were  so  severe  that  many  things 
were  greatly  injured,  and  the  crops  materially  affected ;; potatoes  were 
even  frozen  by  the  intense  cold. 

The  potato  crop  at  the  eastward,  as  we  stated  in  our  last,  is  immense. 
There  have  been  numerous  arrivals  of  large  cargoes  at  this  port;  to 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  a  great  quantity  have  also  been  shipped, 
which  have  commanded  good  prices  from  the  scarcity  at  those  places. 
The  abundance  of  them  in  our  market  has  affected  sales  which  are  now 
dull,  at  the  usual  prices  at  which  they  have  been  held,  and  a  slight  re- 
duction is  submitted  to,  by  those  who  are  desirous  of  a  quick  sale; 
sweet  potatoes  have  been  received  in  great  quantities;  since  our  last, 
upwards  of  six  thousand  bushels  have  arrived;  sales  are,  notwithstand- 
ing, brisk  at  quotations.  Turnips  are  large  and  excellent.  Some  rad- 
ishes have  come  to  hand  this  week. 

Of  cabbages,  the  crop  has  improved  so  rapidly,  that  it  may  safely  be 
said  to  be  larger  and  better  than  for  several  years  previous;  drumheads 
are  immensely  large,  and  all  kinds  have  a  solidity  in  their  heads  which 
they  rarely  attain.  Celery  is  large  and  exceedingly  beautiful.  Some 
spinach  has  been  received.  A  few  tomatoes  remain,  though  rather  infe- 
rior. The  great  stock  of  squashes,  and  the  greater  demand  for  the  au- 
tumnal marrow  than  the  common  crookneck,  has  caused  a  reduction  in 
the  price  of  the  latter. 

The  stock  of  fruit  is,  v.ith  one  or  two  exceptions,  ample.  Apples  are 
handsome,  and  from  the  good  supply,  prices  are  moderate:  a  few  fine 
golden  pippins  have  been  brought  in,  which  command  a  high  price;  good 
sweet  ones  are  rather  scarce.  Pears  have  fallen  off  considerably  from 
the  supply  at  this  season  of  last  year;  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  dry 
summer,  which  caused  the  young  fruit  to  fall.  Hot-house,  and  native 
grapes  are  most  gone;  but  to  take  the  place  of  these,  there  have  been 
arrivals  of  great  quantities  of  Malagas,which  open  in  good  order,  and  are 
sold  at  moderate  i-ates.  Berberries  are  scarce.  Chestnuts  were  never 
more  abundant;  sales  are,  however  brisk  at  quotations.  Walnuts  just 
begin  to  come  in.— Yours,  M.  T.,  October  26fA,  1838. 


HORTICULTURAL  MEMORANDA 

FOR  NOVEMBER. 


FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Grape  vines. — Continue  the  same  care  towards  the  vines  as  recom- 
mended the  last  month;  if  the  leaves  begin  to  fall,  it  will  be  a  good 
method  to  get  rid  of  them  and  thus  prevent  their  continual  dropping, 
especially  when  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  floor  or  soil  clean,  to  take  a 
broom  and  brush  off  the  leaves,  doing  this  very  gently,  and  drawing  the 
broom  from  the  roots  towards  the  back  of  the  house.  This  prevents  any 
injury,  which  might  otherwise  occur,  if  they  were  brushed  off  violently 
the  other  way;  continue  this  twice  a  week  until  they  arc  all  off.  If  the 
vines  are  not  yet  pruned  of  some  of  the  superfluous  wood,  it  may  still 
be  done.  Vines  in  the  open  air  may  be  pruned,  and  the  tender  kinds,  if 
cold  weather  ensues,  should  be  laid  down  at  the  close  of  this  month. 

Straicberry  beds  should  be  kept  clean  of  weeds,  if  the  weather  con- 
tinues favorable  to  their  growth:  on  the  approach  of  severe  cold,  throw 
a  few  leaves,  or  strawy  manure  over  the  beds^just  sufficient  to  cover 
them. 
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Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds,  may  be  planted  successfully  this  niontli. 

Raspberry  vines  should  be  laid  down  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
month,  if  the  w^eather  is  severe. 

Scions  for  grafcing  in  the  spring  may  be  cut  this  month,  and  laid 
away  in  the  cellar  in  earth. 

FLOWER    DEPARTMENT. 

.Dahlia  roots  should  be  all  taken  up,  if  it  has  not  been  done;  choose 
a  dj-y  warm  day  for  this  purpose,  and  remove  them  out  of  the  way  of 
frost. 

Tulips,  and  all  kinds  of  hardy  bulbs,  should  be  planted  by  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month,  if  possible. 

Hyacinths  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  possible.  They  may  be  put 
in  pots  and  plunged  in  a  frame. 

Pceonies  may  yet  be  separated  and  ti'ansplanted  with  safety. 

Gladioluses,  and  tiger  Jlowers  should  be  dug  up,  and  secured  from  the 
frost. 

Stocks  in  pots  should  be  protected  in  a  frame;  if  removed  to  the  green- 
house or  parlor,  repot  them. 

Carnations,  auriculas  and  various  other  plants,  should  be  kept  through 
the  season  in  frames. 

Cactuses,  cereuses,  S,'c.  should  be  placed  in  a  dry  and  warm  situation 
in  the  green-house,  and  receive  but  little  water. 

Sparaxises,  ixias,  <§'C.  should  be  repotted  this  month. 

Verbenas  should  be  protected  in  a  frame,  green-house,  or  pai'lor. 

Roses  for  flowering  the  first  of  January  should  now  be  well  pruned. 

Azaleas  should  receive  but  little  water  at  this  season. 

Camellias  should  receive  a  good  supply  of  water,  as  their  flower-buds 
swell. 

Chrysanthemums  should  be  removed  to  the  green-house  or  parlor,  out 
of  the  reach  of  frost.  Water  them  liberally  until  they  have  done  flow- 
ering. 

Annual  seeds  of  such  sorts  as  dwarf  larkspur,  chryseis,  &c.  Stc.  may 
be  now  sown. 

Perennial  plants  in  the  border  should  be  slightly  protected  upon  the 
approach  of  severe  cold  weather. 

Oxalises  may  yet  be  potted. 

Geraniums  should  be  repotted,  where  the  object  is  to  have  large  plants. 

Green-house  plants  should  be  attended  to:  top  dress  all  that  require 
it.  Tie  up  those  that  need  it,  to  neat  green  sticks,  and  pick  ofl^  all  de- 
caying leaves.     Keep  the  house  cool  and  dry. 

VEGETABLE    DEPARTMENT. 

Celery  should  be  got  in  this  month. 

Lettuce  may  be  now  set  out  in  frames  for  sjjring  use. 

Rhubarb  and  asparagus  beds  for  early  use,  should  receive  a  good  cov- 
ering of  coarse  manure. 

Spiriach  should  be  protected. 

Cucumbers  planted  in  small  beds  last  month,  for  obtaining  a  good 
crop  .at  Christmas,  should  be  now  ridged  out  in  hills  in  frames,  where 
they  are  to  remain. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     Foreign  Notices. 
BRAZIL. 

[Concluded  from  page  436.] 

Mr.  Gardner's  Travels  in  Brazil. — "  About  sixteen  or  eighteen 
miles  west  from  Pernambuco  tliere  is  a  German  colony.  It  was  first 
settled  about  ten  or  twelve  years  since,  at  the  breaking  up  of  a  Ger- 
man regiment,  which  had  long  been  in  the  service  of  the  Brazilian 
government  here.  The  colonists  gain  their  livelihood  principally 
by  making  charcoal.  It  is  called  Catuca.  Being  desirous  of  spending 
a  day  or  two  at  this  place,  I  started  early  one  morninw  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Novemi)er,  accompanied  by  a  young  Englishman,  with 
whom  I  had  first  made  acquaintance  in  the  Organ  Mountains,  and  guid- 
ed by  two  Germans  who  were  returning  thither  from  Pernambuco,  whose 
horses  carried  our  luggage.  The  route  for  about  two  hours  lay  through 
a  flat  country,  principally  planted  with  INIandiocia,  though  a  great  part 
was  still  uncleared;  the  larger  trees  only  having  been  cut  down,  and 
some  of  these  yet  remaining  and  rising  hiah  above  their  fellows  of  the 
wood.  After  passing  the  cultivated  ground,  and  ascendini;-  a  slight  emi- 
nence, we  entered  the  virgin  forest.  Previously,  the  road  had  been  of  a 
sandy  nature,  but  now  we  found  it  to  consist  of  hard  clay.  Many  of  the 
trees  were  very  lofty,  thouirh  they  do  not  connnonly  attain  the  stature 
of  those  in  the  Province  of  Ilio.  Amouir  the  shrubs  that  grow  below 
them  I  observed  a  few  Mehtstomacecr^  Myrtacect,  and  Bubjacea,  also  a 
beautiful  scarlet-flowered  acanthaceous  climber.  After  riding  for  an 
houl'  through  this  wood,  we  reached  the  cleared  valley,  containing  the 
cottages  of  the  colonists,  passiuir  several  l)efore  we  reached  the  one  at 
which  we  meant  to  remain.  The  buildings  arc  generally  small,  but 
much  superior  in  cleanliness  and  neatness  of  arrangement  to  those  be- 
longing to  the  same  class  of  Brazilians.  Having  partaken  of  some  suj)- 
per,  we  slung  our  hanimocks  in  a  small  apartment,  and  enjoyed  sound 
sleep  till  morning. 

"My  friend,  being  desirous  of  having  a  day's  huntinijin  the  woods  with 
one  of  the  Germans,  I  determined  to  accompany  them,  in  ho|)es  of  mak- 
ing some  additions  to  my  botanical  stores.  We  set  oft'  early,  entering 
the  wood  about  a  mile  from  the  cottage.  Here,  as  in  similar  situations 
near  the  town,  I  observed  a  great  deficiency  of  herliaceous  plants,  and 
in   a   walk  of  about   two    hours   only   collected  a  few    ferns.     Passing 
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through  this  wood,  we  suddenly  came  upon  another  cleared  valley  con- 
taininsthe  niins  of  several  cottages.  This,  we  were  told,  had  been  the 
first  si^e  of  ihe  settlement;  but  as  the  Germans  were  forbidden  to  cut 
any  more  wood  in  this  direction,  they  moved  their  quarters  a  few  years 
ago  to  the  ])\ace  from  which  we  started.  Near  these  dismantled  dwel- 
lings we  found  plenty  of  pine-apples,  and  refreshed  ourselves  with  some 
which  were  ripe,  sheltering  ourselves  from  the  sun  under  the  shade  of 
an  out-iioiise  which  had  formerly  served  as  a  i)lace  for  the  manufacture 
of  Mandiocia.  Moist  situations  in  this  neighl)orhood  aftbrded  plenty  of 
Conlnuhia  spicata,  while  in  dry,  sandy  and  bushy  ])laces  were  a  few 
pl.inrs  of  a  species  of  Cyrlopodiimi  in  flower.  In  the  wood  I  observed 
a  fine  tree  covered  with  Jong  spikes  of  bright  yellow  flowers,  of  which, 
having  procured  specimens.  I  found  it  to  be  a  species  of  Vochysia,  with 
verticillate  leaves.  Near  the  same  place  were  many  trees,  especially  by 
a  small  stream,  o{  Moronobea  coccinea,  loaded  with  their  globular  crim- 
son blossoms;  and,  in  returninjr,  I  collected  a  yellow-flowered  Palicott- 
rea,  called  'Malto  redo,'  which  is  not,  however,  the  same  plant  as  is 
known  at  Rio  <le  Janeiro  by  the  name  of  'Erva  do  Rato.'' 

"  Shortly  after  mv  return  from  Catnia,  I  spent  a  day  at  the  country- 
house  of  James  Stewart,  Esq.,  a  n)erchant  of  PernaiTibuco,  to  whom  I 
had  i)rnught  introductions  from  Rio.  His  residence  is  about  a  mile  fur- 
ther than  Dr.  Loudon's,  and,  beina  fond  of  horticulture,  he  possesses  a 
good  garden.  During  a  walk  which  I  took  with  him  in  the  neighbor- 
hood,! collected  more  flowering  specimens,  and  also  ripe  seeds  of  Coch- 
lospermum  serratifoliimi,  with  a  species  of  Echiles  (?)  twining  on  its 
branches,  and  bearing  pink-colored  and  sweet-smelling  blossoms.  We 
also  met  with  several  small  trees  of  a  Sapindus  in  bloom;  and  in  a  low 
wood  was  .ficacia  torliiosa,  a  much  branched  shrub,  about  fifteen  feet 
high.  Near  this  place  I  was  highly  gratified  by  seeing  for  the  first  time 
the  Gustavia  ttngusta  in  flower,  many  of  whose  noble  pink  blossoms 
were  expanded,  and  were  as  large  as  those  of  the  white  water-lily,  whde 
numbers  were  just  ready  to  burst. 

"Close  to  the  coast,  ami  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Pernambuco,  there 
is  a  small  island  called  Itamanca;  wliich,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  fla- 
vor, and  the  abundance  and  superior  quality  of  the  fruit  produced  there, 
is  designated  as  the  garden  of  Pernambuco.  Of  course  I  was  anxious 
to  visit^'a  i)lace  of  which  I  heard  so  many  praises,  and  for  this  purpose  I 
started  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  December,  and  considered  myself 
peculiarly  fortunate  in  having  the  company  of  Mr.  Oliver  Adamson,  a 
young  gentleman  from  Glasgow,  who  is  in  a  inerchnnt's  office  at  Per- 
nambuco. He  is  i)articularly  fond  of  the  study  of  nature,  and  collects 
plants  for  one  of  his  relations.  To  make  the  voyage  to  Itamanca,  we 
hired  a  jan2;ada,  one  of  the  raft  boats  which  are  so  conunon  ni  this  i)art 
of  the  Brazilian  coast.  It  consists  of  six  pieces  of  a  very  light  kmd  of 
wood,  a  species  of  Apeiba^  each  about  twenty-five  feet  long  and  two 
feet  in  circumference,  i)inned  and  lashed  tosrether.  'J'he  janirada  com- 
monly carries  one  large  sail,  and  is  manned  by  three  men.  Theniodel 
of  one  which  Dr.  Loudon  gave  you,  when  he  last  came  home,  wdl  best 
convey  an  idea  of  this  most  insecure  looking  kind  of  boat;  and  had  I  not 
been  rei)eatedly  assured  that,  primitive  as  the  construction  appears, 
these  vessels  are  perfectly  safe,  1  should  have  felt  some  hesitation  in  em- 
barking upon  one  of  them.  Having  got  our  luggage,  pa]»er,  &c.  prop- 
erly jdaced,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  water  which  constantly 
■washes  over  these  rafts,  we  commenced  our  voyage.  The  wind  almost 
always  blows  at  this  season  from  the  north,  so  that  it  was  rii;ht  airainst  us, 
cbliirins  us  to  beat  up  so  as  to  keep  between  the  coral  reef  and  the  shore, 
the  distance  between  w  hich  varies  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  two  miles, 
all  the  way  from  the  town  of  Receife  to  the  island  of  Itamanca.    At  four 
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in  the  afternoon  we  found  that  the  unfavorable  winrl  had  prevented  our 
perforniiuf;  more  than  half  tlie  way,  and  we  therefore  determined  to 
land  at  a  small  fishing  villajre,  called  Pao  Ainarello,  and  there  pass  the 
night.  It  was  with  some  ditfieulty  that  we  obtained  a  shelter  wherein 
we  could  sling  our  hammocks.  After  meeting  with  many  refusals,  the 
owner  of  a  venda  |)ointed  us  to  an  empty  hut  made  of  cocoa-nut  leaves, 
and  permitted  us  to  take  possession  of  it  for  the  night.  Hither,  there- 
fore, we  moved  our  lu^saire,  and  after  a  supper  of  stewed  fi.-h  and  fa- 
rinha  slept  soundly  till  day-break,  soon  after  which  we  took  a  walk  into 
the  country.  The  soil  is  very  sandy,  and  we  found  that  all  the  herba- 
ceous vegetation  had  been  so  dried  as  to  be  completely  scorched  up. 
One  or  two  small  shrul)s  were  in  flower,  and  in  a  moist  shady  place  was 
a  tall  hlue-l)lossomed  Herpestes  that  was  new  to  me.  After  breakfast 
■we  continued  our  voyage.  At  this  place  the  reef  was  about  a  mile  dis- 
tant from  the  shore,  and  distinctly  ))erceptible  along  its  whole  line,  both 
at  high  and  low  water;  the  ehb  tide  leaving  the  rocks  bare,  and  the  white 
surf  of  the  breakers  marking  its  position  even  at  the  highest  tide. 

"  The  wind  having  now  shifted  somewhat  to  westward,  we  were  ena- 
bled to  proceed,  and  as  we  made  much  more  rapid  progress  than  the 
preceding  day,  we  reached  the  island  at  noon,  and  landed  on  the  south- 
east end,  at  a  little  villaiie  called  Pelar.  We  carried  two  or  three  let- 
ters of  introduction,  and  the  first  which  we  delivered  obtained  us  quar- 
ters, where  we  remained  during  our  stay.  The  name  of  our  host  was 
Senhor  Alexandre  Alcantara,  the  proprietor  of  a  salt  work,  of  which 
there  are  several  on  the  island. 

"  Shortly  after  our  arrival  we  took  a  walk  into  the  country,  in  the  di- 
rection of  our  landlord's  salt-pits,  and  found  its  whole  general  appear- 
ance very  different  from  the  vicinity  of  Pernambuco.  Instead  of  the  al- 
most uniforndy  level  character  of  the  latter,  there  is  a  gentle  unduhition 
of  hill  and  dale.  There  is  not  much  large  timber,  the  wooded  parts 
generally  consisting  of  small  trees  and  shrubs,  which  give  to  many  ])arts 
of  the  island  an  aspect  more  like  that  of  an  English  orchard  than  an  un- 
cultivated equatorial  island.  Some  of  the  views  that  we  olitained  from 
the  hills  over  which  we  passed,  if  not  the  grandest,  vere  at  least  the 
most  delightful  that  I  had  seen  in  Brazil.  The  trees  we  found  to  consist 
chiefly  of  gempapo  {senipa  americana,)  a  beautiful  large  tree,  with  dark 
green  foliage  and  ])ale  yellow  flowers;  the  cashew  {^'Inacardium  occi- 
deiitale,)  of  which  the  curious  fruit  was  ripe,  the  juice  of  the  larire  re- 
ceptacle on  which  the  nut  is  placed  affording  a  most  grntoful  beverage 
to  the  wearied  traveller;  also,  a  fruit  tree,  abundant  both  here  and  about 
Olinda,  the  Mangitaba  of  the  Brazils,  which  is  of  small  growth,  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Apocyne.e,  and  having  n)uch  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  an  ordinary  aj)plc  tree,  though  its  small  leaves  and  droop- 
ing branches  more  reseml)le  those  of  the  weeping  birch.  It  bears  a  yel- 
low fruit,  a  little  streaked  with  red  on  one  side,  about  the  size  of  an  Or- 
leans plum,  and  of  delicious  flavor,  which  is  brought  in  irrcat  quantities 
to  market.  Curalella  americana  is  also  common,  and  we  procured  both 
flower  and  seed  of  it:  the  natives  call  it  Cashew  brava  (wild  cashew) 
from  the  similarity  of  its  leaves  to  those  of  the  Anacardiiim.  We  also 
saw  some  fine  large  trees  of  a  species  of  Jus^a  (?)  with  long  bi[)innatc 
leaves,  and  the  tips  of  their  branches  bearing  many  grand  spikes  of 
small  yellow  flowers.  By  fellincr  one  of  the  trees  we  obtained  speci- 
mens of  it.  Another  kind  of  Juga,  with  spikes  of  minute  white  blos- 
soms, was  also  of  frequent  occurrence.  Some  of  the  shrubs  that  we 
met  with  here  were  particularly  beautiful,  especially  a  Byrsoneona, 
about  twelve  feet  high,  of  which  the  broad  foliage  was  woolly,  and  the 
inflorescence  spicate  with  bright  yellow  blossoms;  and  a  Gomphia,  of 
nearly  the  same  size,  bearing  a  profusion  of  equally  golden  flowers. 

"During  the  afternoon  we  walked  along  the  shore  to  the  northward, 
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and  picked  up  h  few  shells,  amonjr  which  were  fine  «:peeimens  of  a  spe- 
cies of  lanlhlna  eontaiiiing  the  aiiiiiral.  Many  Porli/guese  men-of-war, 
as  the  Physalis  pelagia  is  coiiimoiily  called,  had  heeii  hitely  thrown  on 
shore.  In  a  rocky  phice  near  the  sea  we  found  Jacquiuia  annillaris, 
and  a  little  farther  on,  in  flat  sandy  spots,  Sophora  lilloralis  in  great 
abundance, 

"  Two  days  before  quitting  the  ishind  we  walked  nearly  across  it,  and 
visited  one  out  of  the  three  suj^ar  plantations  which  are  on  it.  This  ex- 
cursion made  considerable  additions  to  our  collections.  On  a  dry  hill, 
covered  with  low  shruits,  we  found  jrreat  plenty  of  Krameriaixina,  and 
a  species  of  Clusia,  with  large  white  flowers,  and  attaining  the  stature 
of  a  small  tree, 

"  The  island  is  about  three  lea<;ues  in  length,  and  half  as  much  across, 
and  is  said  to  contain  upwards  of  two  thousand  inhai)itaiirs,  who  derive 
their  principal  subsistence  from  fishinir,  and,  though  ajiiiarently  very 
poor,  showed  us  much  hospitiility.  Thouirh  there  arc  l)oth  a  lawyer 
and  a  priest  among  them,  they  have  no  medical  men;  and  as  soon  as  it 
became  known  that  I  was  such,  I  was  consulted  by  great  nund)ers. 
Two  of  my  patients  were  in  the  hist  sta<re  of  consumption,  but  by  far 
the  greater  pro])ortion  of  cases  were  the  results  of  intermittent  fever, 
chiefly  consisting  of  derangement  in  the  digestive  organs,  especially  the 
8|)leen  and  liver.  As  I  would  receive  no  fees,  many  were  the  f)resents 
which  the  grateful  creatures  made  me,  and  1  was  loaded  with  fish,  fowls 
and  fruit. 

"On  my  return  to  Pernambuco,  I  found  that  about  fifty  species  of  liv- 
ing plants,  and  upwards  of  seven  hundred  specimens  had  been  the 
amount  of  my  collections,  during  the  four  days  we  had  passed  on  the 
island  of  Itamanca." 

ENGLAND, 

Prize  Dahlias. — Immediately  after  our  last  number  went  to  press, 
and  but  a  very  short  time  after  we  penned  the  paragraph  relative  to 
new  dahlias,  we  received  some  of  our  London  periodicals,  in  which  we 
find  the  rejjorts  of  several  of  the  principal  exhibitions.  In  addition  to 
these,  we  have  been  kindly  favored  by  Mr.  Widnall  with  a  Candiridge 
paper  of  a  late  date,  containing  an  account  of  the  Caml)ri(lge  Florists' 
Society  Exhii)ition,  at  which  some  of  the  t)est  dahlia  growers  in  Eng- 
land, who  reside  in  the  neighborhood,  displayed  tnany  first-rate  flowers. 

After  the  past  season,  so  prejudicial  to  the  blooming  of  the  dahlia, 
that  scarcely  any  of  the  splendid  new  varieties  introduced  last  spring 
have  flowered  sufficiently  to  form  any  true  estimate  of  their  properties 
and  real  excellence,  we  have  thought  that  a  detailed  account  of  most  of 
the  more  celebrated  exhibitions  would  be  highly  acceptable  to  our  read- 
ers, and  assist  them  in  selecting  such  as  it  may  be  supposed,  from  the 
nuirierous  prizes  which  they  have  gained,  are  the  most  befiutiful  and 
desirable.  To  see  a  dahlia  bloom  is  far  better  than  reading  reports,  but 
j'et  we  believe  that,  in  four  cases  out  of  five,  a  very  near  estimate  of 
the  splendor  of  a  bloom  may  be  gleaned  in  this  trianncr. 

There  has  been  no  failure  in  the  bloonn'ng  of  the  dahlia  throughout 
England,  so  far  as  we  have  heard:  the  exhibitions,  according  to  the 
reports  made,  have  been  of  the  most  magnificent  description,  and  the 
number  of  blooms,  as  well  as  the  number  of  competitors  for  prizes,  has 
been  far  greater  than  in  any  previous  year.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said, 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  dahlia,  so  fir  from  being  any  where  ticnr  its 
height,  has  hardly  escaped  from  its  infincy,  and  will  not  ])r()bai>ly  be  at 
its  zenith  for  some  years.  In  many  of  the  retnote  shiics,  those  old 
flowers  which  we,  in  our  eagerness  for  new  kinds,  have  long  since  dis- 
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carded  from  our  j^ardens,  have  the  past  season  taken  prizes;  an  indica- 
tion that,  in  the  interior  town-;  of  our  own  state,  the  thiiilia,  though  not 
grown  to  any  thin;;  like  the  extent,  is,  nevertheless,  as  well  appreciated 
as  in  the  remoter  parts  of  Enjihuul. 

As  regards  the  production  of  new  seedlings,  the  chances  of  procuring 
superior  ones  seem  to  lessen  every  year:  so  far  as  we  have  noticed,  the 
ntinit)er  of  seedling  |)rizes  awarded  is  not  lar^e;  and  we  may,  from 
thence,  infer  that  there  will  not  he  a  very  great  nundjer  of  new  ones  of- 
fered the  cominir  sprinir.  Some  dissatisfaction  has  been  created  hy  the 
naminij  and  selling  of  many  seedling  dowers,  at  the  high  ]irice  of  10s. 
6d.  a  pl-int,  which  have  proved  totally  worthless,  and  amateurs  and  gen- 
tlemen who  have  been  eager  to  possess  them,  and  unable  to  do  so  with- 
out paying  so  exhorbitantly,  have  now  begun  to  be  shy  of  seedlings,  and 
buy  with  -rreater  caution;  choosing  rather  to  grow  more  of  the  establish- 
ed kinds,  than  those  whose  beauty  remains  utdsuown,  and  which  often 
cause  sad  disap|)ointment  to  the  unlucky  purchaser. 

The  Royal  Society  and  Central  School  of  Horticulture  and  Ai^ricul- 
ture,  in  order  to  jtrevent  as  nuich  as  possible  the  deception  which  has 
been  too  repeatedly  practised,  have  estalilished  certain  rules  and  regula- 
tions, l)y  which  the  judu'es  at  all  the  exhibitions  will  be  guided  in  mak- 
ing their  awards  of  prizes.  These  a|)pear  to  be  drawn  up  with  much 
care,  and,  if  adhered  to, cannot  fail  to  have  a  very  beneficial  eftect,  and  be 
the  means  of  preventing  any  false  estimate  of  a  bloom  to  be  given  to  the 
public.  The  decisions  of  the  jndires,  who  are  always  selected  from  the 
most  eminent  fanciers,  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  sure  test  oi'  the  excel- 
lent i)roperties  and  real  value  of  seedling  blooms.  The  following  are 
the  rules  and  regulations  we  allude  to: — 

Dahlias  to  be  shown   in  Three  Classes. 
Collections  of  36  blooms  for  dealers. 
Collections  of  24  blooms  for  grovvers  of  more  than  200. 
Collections  of  12  blooms  for  growers  of  less  than  200. 

Prizes  will  depend  on  the  Jud'jres,  the  tirst  in  each  class  being  the  gold 
medal,  value  £7  lis.  6d.,  or  five  guineas  money  or  plate;  the  other 
prizes  varying  down  to  the  silver  medal,  value  £1  lis.  6d.,  or  one  guinea 
in  f)late  or  money. 

Besiiles  these  prizes  for  stands  and  collections,  the  jiuljies  may  select 
from  the  rejected  stands  any  number  of  simple  blooms  which  are  models 
of  fine  proportion  and  good  growth,  aiu'  award  them  piizes  from  2s.  6d. 
to  10s.  6i.  value;  so  that  persems  who  may  not  be  able  to  make  up  a 
first-rate  stand,  but  yet  possess  a  few  very  fine  flowers,  may  look  with 
confidence  for  the  single  bloom  prizes,  though  rejected  by  the  judges 
from  the  stand  [irizes. 

No  stand  which  contains  a  flower  with  pointed  petals,  or  a  defective 
eye,  or  with  two  floioers  too  much  alike,  or  a  bloom  decayed,  ov  greatly 
damaged  hy  vermin,  or  a  flower  not  regularly  sold  out,  can  be  awarded 
a  i)rize  as  a  stand,  though  there  be  no  other  defect. 

The  object  of  adopting  this  plan  is,  that  of  teaching  as  well  as  encour- 
aeing  inexperienced  showers;  it  lieinir  [)resumed  that,  for  the  credit  of 
the  Society,  those  siuirle  flowers  which  possess  good  properties  will 
alone  be  selected  for  single  bloom  prizes,  and  be  marked  accordingly; 
showing  at  once  the  description  of  flower  to  be  cultivated  and  exhibited, 
and  encourasriiiir,  by  these  prizes,  the  very  sm.illest  and  most  inexperi- 
enced growers  to  show  a  stand,  even  if  they  cannot  avoid  defects.  It 
may  thus  occur,  that  stands  which  would  be  rejected  instantly,  on  ac- 
count of  glaring  fiults  in  one  half  the  flowers,  may  nevertheless  contain 
two  or  three  blooms  deserving  prizes. 

The  judges  will,  in  a  triflini;-  degree,  relax  in  the  severity  of  their 
judgment  on  the  stands  of  12;  and  therefore  it  may  ha[)peu  lhat,ja  the 
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stands  of  24  and  36,  some  blooms  may  be  unnoticed,  ■which,  in  the 
stands  of  12,  woultl  have  h  d  a  prize. 

Seedlings  of  1837,  to  be  shown  in  Two's,  those  of  1838  in  Single 

Blooms. 
These  must  exhibit  something  new  in  character  or  color,  or  he  vnex- 
ceptionable  inform,  to  obtain  a  jirize;  and  a  record  of  these  prizes  will 
be  kept,  witli  a  true  description  of  the   flower.     To  facilitate  this,   the 
grower  shouhl  be  ready  with  a  name  or  number. 

The  foHowing  is  the   second  award  of  prizes  made  to  the  exhibitors 
on  Saturday,  Sept.  15th,  1838: — 

Stands  of  Thirty-six  Blooms.  Gold  Medal — value  £7  7s.  Q>d.,  ou 
Five  Guineas  in  money  or  plate. 
Mr.  Willmer,  Sunljury — Widnall's  Dtike  of  Devonshire,  Countess  of 
Torringron,  Fishcrton  Champion,  Dodd's  Mary,  Oxford  Rival,  Nevili's 
Hope,  Widnall's  Conikictor,  .Jeffery's  Trium|)hant,  Grant  Thorburn, 
Widnall's  Rienzi,  Egyptian  Prince,  Pre-eminent,  Dido,  Glory  of  the 
AVest,  Lord  Ashhey,  Middh^sex  Rival,  Seaman's  Clara,  Mount  Pleasant 
Rival,  Mailer's  Rosetta,  Rival  Sussex,  Rosea  Elegans,  Suffolk  Hero, 
Rival  Granta,  Beauty  of  Eiliuboro',  Clark's  Julia,  Elphinston's  Purple 
Perfection,  Vanguard,  Girling's  Topaz,  Holman's  Lord  Byron,  Fos- 
ter's Eva,  Springfield  Major,  Bowman's  Premier,  Conqueror  of  Eu- 
rope, Mountjoy's  Ovid,  Splendissima,  Marquis  of  Lothian. 

Large  Silver  Medal,  or  Two  Guineas  in  money  or  plate. 
Mr.  Gaines,  Battersea — Gaines'  Queen  Victoria,  Gaines'  Titus,  S'r 
H.  Fletcher,  Suffolk  Hero,  Unicorn,  Vivid  Rosetta,  Sir  John  Sebright, 
Springfield  Rival,  Topaz,  Ruiiy,  Kingscote  Rival,  Royal  Standard,  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  Lord  Byron,  Duke'of  Wellington,  Middlesex  Rival,  Ovid, 
Lady  Flower,  Springfield  Major,  Eva,  Duke  of  Devonshire  (Glenny's,) 
Ada  Byron,  Rival  Sussex,  Mrs.  Bucknall,  Purple  Perfection  (Squibb's,) 
Robert  le  Diable,  Beauty  (Brown's,)  Ion,  Rival  Granta,  Unique,  Roset- 
ta (Jeffery's,)  Grant  Thorburn,  Duke  of  Devonshire  (SVidnall's,)  Glo- 
ria, Knight's  Victory. 

Mr.  Cormack,  New-cross,  Kent-road — Suffolk  Hero,  Springfield  Ri- 
val, Ruby,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Rival  Sussex,  Kniiihl's  Victory,  Ri- 
val Scarlet,  To[)az,  Dodd's  Mary,  Countess  of  Orkney,  Louthianum, 
Royal  Standard,  Purple  Perfection,  Cheltenham  Rival,  Lord  Byron,  Al- 
man's  Rienzi,  Lilac  Perfection,  Wells',  Lady  Kinnaird,  Bontisholl, 
Blandina,  Calliope,  Captain  Cook,  Columbus,  Cleopatra,  Conqueror  of 
Europe,  Countess  of  Torrington, Glory  of  the  West,  Hero  of  Seven-oaks, 
Cormack's  Vivid, Cormack's  Robert  le  Diable, Cormack's  Miranda,  Cor- 
jnack's  Boadicea,  Hope,  Knockholt  Rival,  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  Unique. 
SrjvGLE  Bloom  Prizes. 
Mr.  Gall,  gardener  to  Rev.  E.  Colrid^re,  For  Nevil's  Hope,  10s.  &d; 
Royal  Standard,  5s;  Purple  Perfection,  5s;  Duke  of  Wellington,  5s; 
Rosetta,  5.;  Jeffery's  Triumphant,  Qs.  6rf;  Springfield  Rival,  2s.  6f/; 
Marquis  of  Lothian,  2s.  6o^;  Beauty  of  Berks,  2s.  6rf;  Knight's  Victo- 
ry, 2s.  6f/;  Conqueror  of  Europe,  2s.  Gd;  Suffolk  Hero,  2s.  &d;  JNlary, 
2s.  &d. 

Mr.  Mosely,  gardener  to  J.  Townsend,  Esq.,  for  Unique,  5s;  Suf- 
folk Hero,  2s.  6rf;  Marquis  of  Northampton,  2s.  6rf. 

Mr.  Sheppanl,  Beilford,  for  Royal  Standard,  5s;  Hero  of  Wimbourne, 
2s.  6f/;  Springfield  Rival,  2s.  6(/;  Triumphant,  2s.  Qd;  Middlesex  Ri- 
val, 2s.  %d. 

Mr.  Mayle,  Bedford,  for  Sprinafield  Rival,  7s.  66?:  Topaz,  5s;  Dodd's 
Mary,  2s.  Qd;  Eva,  2s.  6rf;  Sir  H.  Fletcher,  2s.  Qd. 

Mr.  Henl)rey,  Croydon  for  L^nique,  2s.  6(/;  Springfield  Rival,  2s.  6rf. 
Mr.  Jackson,  Kingston,  for  Rival  Sussex,  10s.  Gd;  Dodd's  Wellingron, 
7s.  &d;  Unique,  7s.  6c?;   Squibb's  Purple  Perfection,  7s.  66?;  Levick's 
Triumphant,  5s. 
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Mr.  Knisht,  Midrllepex  Rival,  5s;  Rosea  Eleeans,  55;  Topaz,  5s; 
Sijuibb's  Purple  Perfection,  5s;  Countess  of  Tonington,  5s;  Tower  of 
Saruin,  2s.  6c?;  Unir|ue,  iis.  Gd;   Pre-eniinenr,  2s.  6d. 

Mr.  M'Cloud,  for  Unicjue,  7s.  6fZ;  Ruliens,  5s;  Lady  Dartmouth,  5s; 
Blandina,  2s.  6d;  Hero  of  Seven-oak*,  2s.  Cnl;  Suffolk'Hero,  2s.  6d. 

Mr.  Parsons,  for  Unique,  7s.  6:/;  Brown's  Beauty,  7s.  6d;  Purple 
Perfection,  7s.  6c?;  Dray's  Coriolanus,  2s.  66?. 

Mr.  Gurney,  gardener  to  Cijjt.  Lomax,  for  Springfield  Major,  5s; 
Rival  Sussex,  2s.  6d;  Marquis  of  Lothian,  2s.  6c?. 

Mr.  M'Cullock,  gardener  to  James  Drake,  Esq.,  for  Nevill's  Hope, 
5s;   Purple  Perfection,  5s;    Suffolk  Hero,  2s.  6c?;  Rosetta,  5s. 

Mr.  Mackintosh,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Elphinstone,  for  Topaz, 
7s.  6c?;  Rienzi,  2s.  6d;  Mrs.  Bucknell,  2s.  6d;  Thompson's  Rival, 
2s.  6c?. 

Messrs.  Catleugh  and  Son,  Hans-place,  for  Knight's  Victory,  5s; 
Joan  of  Arc,  5s;  S|)rin<ffield  Rival,  2s.  6c?;  Metropolitan  Yellow,  2s.  6c?; 
Berkshire  Champion,  5s;  Hero  of  Seven-oaks,  2s.  6c?. 

Mr.  Dover,  Great  Russell-street,  for  Topaz,  7s.  6c?;  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  7s.  6d;    Kniirht's  Victory,  7s.  6^;    Unique,  5s. 

The  Cambridse  Florists'  Society,  the  Salisbury  Plain  Dahlia  Exhibi- 
tion, the  York  Floral  and  Horticultural  Exhibition,  the  Oxford  Dahlia 
Show,  the  Oswestry  Floricultural  Society,  and  the  Cambridgeshire  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  are  those  whose  reports  we  now  present  to  our  read- 
ers, in  addition  to  the  above.  The  Birtiiingham  Grand  Show,  probably 
the  greatest  in  the  kinirdom,  and  the  Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists' 
Exhibition  we  have  not  had  returns  of,  but  we  shall  probably  get  them 
in  season  for  our  January  number.  We  begin  with  the  reports  in  the 
order  they  have  just  been  named: — 

Cambridge  Florists''  Society. — The  Grand  Dahlia  Show  of  this  Soci- 
ety took  place  at  the  larire  Assembly  Room,  at  the  Hoop  Hotel,  on  Fri- 
day, the  21st  instant.  The  decorations,  which  were  under  the  sujjcrin- 
tendence  of  Mr.  Catling,  were  such  as  fully  to  maintain  the  reputation 
attained  by  him  in  this  department.  As  usual,  the  chief  attraction  to  the 
real  admirers  of  this  beautiful  flower  was  the  display  at  each  end  of  the 
room;  one  containing  the  prize  flowers  of  the  professional  growers,  and 
the  opposite  emulating  and  nearly  ecpialiing  it,  containing  the  jjrizes 
awarded  to  the  amateurs.  Indeed,  we  hardly  knew  which  most  merited 
our  attention.  Mr,  Boninir's  flower,  which  obtained  the  premier  prize, 
was  greatly  admired,  as  also  was  its  rival  on  the  ])rotessional  stand. 
Between  the  prize  flowers  was  placed  a  long  range  of  eli|)ti(',  stands, 
which  were  covered  with  a  profusion  of  most  splendid  dahlia  blooms, 
of  every  variety  of  color;  most  of  them  would,  two  or  three  years  since, 
have  been  thought  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  Jirand  stand.  Mr.  Searle's 
stand  of  six  various  dahlias,  which  obtained  the  first  prize,  were  of  unu- 
sual excellence.  Mr.  Heailly  also  exhibited  four  most  perfect  speci- 
mens. The  China  asters  and  French  and  African  marigolds  were  not 
numerous;  but  those  shown  were  of  superior  quality.  The  evening 
show  was  more  fully  attended  than  usual  by  our  fiir  to\\nswomen, 
promenading  the  room,  evidently  much  gratified  by  the  splendid  scene, 
and  after  the  ladies  had  retired,  upwards  of  a  hundred  mend)ers  and 
their  friends  spent  the  remainder  of  the  evening  with  music  and  song, 
the  Cambridge  military  band  having  kindly  lent  their  assistance.  The 
following  is  the  award  of  the  Judges  on  this  occasion:  — 
Amateur  Cultivators. — Dahlias,  Mr.  John  Boning,  P.  P.,  the 
BEST  Dahlia  of  any  color — the  ^Society's  PJ^IZE^,  and  5s.  added 
BY  Mr.  Ektn. 

Crimson,  Scarlet,  or  Rcd~M\:   Hcadly,   Glory   of  the  West;  Mr. 
Searle,  Calliope;  Mr.  Headly,  Diadem  ofiFlora;  Mr,  Hudson,  Levick's 
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Triumphant;  Mr,  Paine,  Glory  of  the  West;  Mr,  J.  Taylor,  Countess  of 
Morton. 

fVhite  and  Shaded  IFhite—Ttcv.  Mr.  Fitch,  Searnnn's  Clara:  Mr. 
Searlr,  Prima  Doim  i;  Mr.  Hea.lly,  Bride  of  Abydos;  Mr.  Peck,  Blan- 
dinn.;   ditto,  ditto;   Rer.  A.  Fitch,  Blaiidina. 

Very  Dark— Mr.  Hearljy,  Addison;  ditto,  ditto;  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  Me- 
tropolitan Perfection;  ditto,  Beauty  of  Lullingstone;  ditto,  d'itto;  Mr. 
Haylock,  Metropolitan  Perfection. 

Orange  and  Buff~Mr.  R.  Boninsr,  Broun'.-J  Sarah;  Mr.  Searle,  ditto; 
Mr.  Headly,  ditto;  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  ditto;  Mr,  Searle,  ditto;  Mr,  J.  Tay- 
lor, ditto. 

Purple  and  Shaded  Purple— Mr.  Searle,  Ne  Plus  Ultra;  Mr.  R. 
BonuiiT,  ditto;  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  Addison;  ditto,  Duke  of  Bedford;  Rev. 
A.  Fitch,  Conductor;   Mr.  Hudson,  Squilih's  Purple  Perfection. 

Striped  and  Colors— Rev.  A.  Fitch,  Hon.  Mrs.  Harris;  ditto,  ditto; 
Mr,  Paine,  Sir  Walter  Scott;  ditto,  Hon.  Mrs.  Harris;  Mr.  Peck, ditto; 
Mr.  Hudson,  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Light  Ground,  Edged  or  Mottled — Mr.  J.  Taylor,  Lady  Dartmouth; 
Mr.  R.  Headly,  ditto;  ditto.  Beauty  of  Kingscote;  ditto,  Hon.  Mrs, 
Ashly;    Rev.  A.  Fitch,  Beauty  of  Kinirscote;    Mr,  Searle,  ditto. 

Yellow  and  Sulphur— Mr.  Searle,  Topaz;  Rev,  A.  Fitch,  ditto;  Mr, 
J.  Taylor,  ditto;    Mr.  Searle,   ditto;    ditto,  ditto;    Mr.  R.  Heailly,  ditto. 

Rose  and  Rosy  Crimson — Mr.  John  Boning,  Warminster  Rival;  Mr, 
Hudson,  ditto;  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  Sir  Henry  Fletcher;  Mr.  Searle,  Ru- 
by;   Mr.  R.  Headly,  Rienzi. 

L/7rtc— Mr.  Hudson,  M.idonna;  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  Brown'.s  Beauty; 
Mr.  Hudson,  Lilac  Perfection;  Rev.  A.  Fitch,  Sylvia;  Mr.  John  Boil- 
ing, Lilac  Perfection;    Rev.  A.  Fitch,  ditto. 

Claret  and  Pure— Mr.  J.  BoniuL',  Sutiolk  Hero;  Mr.  Peck,  ditto; 
Mr.  J.  Taylor,  Knisrht's  Victory;  Mr.  Searle,  ditto;  Mr,  J.  Taylor, 
Sprinoffield  Rival;    Mr.  R.  Headiv,  ditto. 

Seedlings— Mr.  Searle,  Mr,  Hudson,  Mr.  Peck,  Mr.  Hud.son. 
J\Ir.   IVidnalVs  Prize  to  Amateurs — Six  Dahlias,  (various.) 

First  Six— \os.  Mr.  Searle,  Dodd's  Mary,  Suliblk  Hero,  Brown's 
Sarah,  Knight's  Victory,  Topaz,  Conductor. 

Second  Six— 10s.  Mr.  R.  Headiv,  Suffolk  Hero,  Addison,  Uniqne, 
Warminster  Rival,  Seedling,  Sprin'ofield  Rival. 

Third  Six— OS.  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  Rienzi,  Dodd's  Mary,  Bontisholl,  Ru- 
by, Brown's  Sarah,  S|)ringfield  Rival. 

Best  one— Mr.  Peck,  Lady  Dartmouth. 

Mr.  Brewer^s  Prize  to  Amateurs — Four  Dahlias,  (various.) 

First  Four— lbs.  Mr.  R.  Headly,  Ovid,  Countess  of  Torrington, 
Rienzi,  Springfielil  Rival. 

Second  Four—lOs.  Mr.  Searle,  Counte.s?  of  Torrington,  Squibb's 
Purple  Perfection,  Brown's  Sirah,  Knight's  Victorv. 

Third  Fotir-bs.  Rev.  A,  Fitch,  Dodd's  Mary,  Addison,  Springfield 
Rival,  Suffolk  Hero, 

Best  Seedling— 2s.  6d.  Mr,  Headly, 
Professional    Cultivators'  Dahlias— Mr,  AVidxall,  P.   P,,  the 
BEST  Dahlia  of  any  color,  Conductor. 

Crimson,  Scarlet,  or  Red— Mr.  Widnall,  Glory  of  the  West;  Mr, 
Widnall,  Brown's  Ion,  Mr.  Headland,  Glory  of  the  West;  Mr,  Wid- 
nall, Lord  Lyudhurst;  Mr,  Headland,  Douglas's  Glory;  Mr,  Headland, 
Glory  of  the  West, 

White  and  Shaded  White—Mr.  Headland,  Ladv  of  Oulton;  Mr. 
Headland,  ditto;  Mr.  Widnall,  Forster's  Eva;  Mr."Stittle,  Blaudina; 
Mr.  Headland,  Lady  of  Oulton;    Mr.  Widnall,  Blandina. 

Very  Dark~Mi:  Green,  Addison,  Mr,  Green,  ditto;   Mr.  Hudson, 
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Metropolitnn  Perfection;   Mr,  Green,  Addison;    Mr.  Stittle,  Metropoli- 
tan  Perfei'tion;    Mr.  H.  Scott,  Ad.iisoii. 

Oranifc  and  J5;ijf— Mr.  Widiiall,  Brown's  Sarah;  ditto,  Dodd's  Duke 
of  Wellin-toii;  Mr.  Hemlland,  Brown's  Siirahj  Mr.  Widnall,  ditto; 
Mr.  Headland,  ditto;  ditto,  ditto. 

Purple  and  Shaded  Purple — Mr.  VVidnaU's  Condnctor;  ditto,  Condac-- 
tor;  ditto,  Horatio;  ditto,  Ovid;  Mr.  Hudson,  Purple  Perfection;  Mr. 
Widnall,  ditto. 

Striped,  any  Colors— Mr.  Widnall,  Sir  Walter  Scott;  Mr.  Stittle, 
Picta  forniosissitna;  Mr.  Green,  Sir  Walter  Scott;  Mr.  Green,  ditto; 
Mr.  Stittle,  Picta  fonnosissiinii;  Mr.  H.  Scott,  Hon.  Mrs.  Harris. 

Light,  Ground  Edged  or  Mottled— Mr.  Widnall,  Dodd's  Mary;  Mr. 
Norinan,  ditto;  Mr.  Widnall,  ditto;  Mr.  Headland,  Lady  Dartmouth; 
Mr.  Widnall,  Countess  of  Torrinuton;  ditto,  Hon.  Mrs.  Ashley. 

Yellow  and  Sulphur — Mr.  Widnall,  Unique;  ditto,  ditto;  ditto,  ditto; 
ditto,  Toi)  iz;  ditto,  ditto;  Mr.  Headland,  ditto. 

Ruse  and  Rosy  Crlinson — Mr. Widnall,  Neville's  Hope;  Mr.  Headland, 
ditto;  Mr.  Widnall,  Warminster  Rival;  dltt(j,  Girling's  Ruby ;  Mr.  Hud- 
son. Warminster  Rival;  Mr.  Stiitle,  ditto. 

L'lac — Mr.  Widnall,  Lady  Kinnaird;  ditto,  Rhoda;  Mr.  Green, 
Brown'-!  Beauty;  Mr.  Widnall,  Lady  Kinnaird;  ditto,  Rhoda;  ditto, 
Brown's   Beauiy. 

Claret  and  Puce— Mr.  Reidy,  Suffolk  Hero;  Mr.  Wiiinall,  Spriniifield 
Rival;  ditto,  ditto;  ditto,  Suffolk  Hero;  ditto,  ditto;  ditto,  Candjridge 
Hero. 

Seedlings— Mr.  Widnall's  letter  T;  ditto,  1  in  37;  ditto,  5  in  37;  ditto. 
P.  1;  Mr.  Ready;  Mr.  Ready. 

The  Salisbury  Plain  DahV a  Exhibition. — First  Prize,  Thirty-six 
Blooms.  Mr.  S  luihl),  Salisbury,  for  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  Laily  Dart- 
mouth, Suffolk  Hero,  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Eva,  Fisherton  Champion, 
Middlesex  Rival,  Unique,  BoWlini;-  Green  Rival,  Piltdown  Rival,  Con- 
queror of  Europe,  Mill's  Lilac  Perfection,  Sir  R.  Harland,  Duchess  of 
Kent  (Mitchell's,)  Jeffrey's  Triumphant,  Liiwson's  Grand  Purple,  Stu- 
art VVortlev,  Scale's  Adonis,  Robert  Buist,  Duke  of  Devctnshire, 
Smith's  Standard,  Dodd's  Mary,  Victory,  Boiuisholl,  Rival  Sussex, 
Hope,  Cobnnbine  (Salt's,)  Ne  Plus  Ultra,^Oxford  Rival,  Rosetta,  Ruby, 
Henrietta  Temple,  Pre-eminent.  2.  Mr.  Keynes,  Salisbury,  for  Van- 
guard, Topaz,  Watford  Surprise,  Hero  of  Seven-oaks,  Independent  Gi- 
raffe, Middlesex  Rival,  Dodd's  Mary,  Victory,  Eva,  Jeffrey's  Trium- 
phant, Conqueror  of  Europe,  Suffolk  Hero,  Unique,  Sir  Henry  Fletch- 
er, Oxford  Rival,  BontishoU,  Glory  of  the  West,  Splendissima,  Beau- 
ty of  Berks,  Lady  Dartmouth,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Clio  Perfecta,  D.  of 
Flora,  Henrietta  Temple,  Roi)ert  Buist,  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Calliope, 
Pre-eminent,  Berkshire  Champion,  Rival  Sussex,  Hope,  Mrs.  Broad- 
wood,  Ruby,  Spriuitt^eld  Rival.  3.  Mr.  Bates,  Oxford,  for  Dodd's  Ma- 
ry, Victory,  Lavinia  (Widnall's,)  Grant  Thorburn,  Dodd's  Duke  of 
Wellini;ton,  Suffolk  Hero,  Rival  Sussex,  Middlesex  Rival,  Mount 
Pleasant  Rival,  Day's  Mary  Ann,  North  Star,  Countess  of  Torrin<i;ton, 
Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  D.  of  Flora,  Lady  Dartmouth,  Sprinclield,  Cecilia 
(Girlinji's,)  Mun^o  Park,  Helena  (Macket's,)  Southey's  Glory  of  Ches- 
hunt,  Jeffrey's  Brunette,  Eva,  Duke  of  Rutland,  Young's  Rosaline, 
May's  Ne  Pl-us  Ultra,  liilac  Perfection,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  Glory  of  the  West,  Grand  Falconer,  Bowman's  Pandora, 
Souter  Johnny,  Theodore  (Jeffrey's,)  Unique,  Beauty  of  Bedford, 
Ruby. 

Twenty-four  Blooms.     Amateurs, 

L  Mr.  J,  Keynes,  Salisbury,  for  Hope,  Victory,  Rival  Sussex,  Ox- 
ford Rival,  BontishoU,  Unique,   Springfield  Rival,  Glory  of  the  West, 
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Lady  Mallet,  Larly  Dartmouth,  Siiffi.lk  HtM'o,  Royal  Sranrlarrl,  Fisher- 
ton  Champion,  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  Henrietta  Teiniile,  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
Van^niard,  Rosetfa,  Thompson's  Rival,  Prima  Donna,  Ruby,  iNlartpiis 
of  Lothian,  Premier,  Sylvia,  2.  Mr.  Doilds,  Silishurv,  for"Hope,  La- 
dy Dartmouth,  Suffolk  Hero,  Mrs.  Glenny,  Sprin-rfield  Rival,  Coti- 
queror  of  Europe,  Ruby,  St.  Leonard's  Rival,  Goldfinder,  Victory, 
Rosetta,  Lord  Folkestone,  Ansell's  Unique,  Manjuis  of  Lothian,  Maid 
of  Judah,  Rival  Sussex,  Lullinsfstone,  Miildlesex  Rival,  Bontisholl, 
Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  Purple  Perfectio.'i,  Jeffrey's  TrintM|)hant,  Robert 
Buist,  Bovvlincf-Green  Rival.  3.  Mr.  Brown,  Wilton  House,  for  Lady 
Mallet,  Rival  Sussex,  Mrs.  Glenny,  Ruby,  Guldfinder,C()untess  of  Shef- 
field, Victory,  Conqueror  of  Europe,  Middlesex  Rival,  LTnique,  Rob- 
ert Le  Diabie,  Hope,  Beauty  of  Berks,  Dodd's  Mary,  Lord  Folkestone, 
Mount  Pleasant  Rival,  Vanguard,  Celestus,  Corir)l:inii<,  Thoinson's  Ri- 
val, Etonia,  Prima  Donna,  Suffolk  Hero,  Purple  Perfection. 
Twelve  Blooms. 
L  Mr.  Burn,  Tottenham  Park,  for  Ruby,  Suffolk  Hero,  Vanguard, 
Mary,  Purple  Perfection, Topaz,  Scarlet  Perfection  (John's,)  Beauty  of 
Bedford,  Countess  of  Torrington,  CorLolauus,  Lady  Temple,  Lady 
Dartmouth.  2.  Mr.  Drummond,  St.  Giles.  3.  Mr,' Kingston,  Stock- 
bridge. 

Six  Blooms. 
L  Mr.  Kington,    Corsham,  for  Larly   Dartmouth,  Eva,  Plltdown  Ri- 
val, Suffolk  Hero,  King's  Victory,  Duchess  of  Montrose.    2.   Mr.  Wa- 
ters.    3.   Mr.  Wentworth. 

Seedlings,  1837.— I.  PJr.  Squibb,  Fire  Ball;  2.  ditto,  Diamond;  3. 
Mr.  Trollope. 

Seedlings,  lS38.—\.  Mr.  Squibb,  (named  Sir  John  Astley;)  2.  Mr. 
Wentworth;  3.  Mr.  Downing. 

The  York  Floral  ajid  Horlicullural  Exhibition. — Class  1 — For  the 
best  stand  of  forty-eight  blooms  of  dahlias  of  different  sorts,  £5,  to 
Mr.  Samuel  Widnall,  of  Grantchester,  near  Cambridge,  for  the  follow- 
ing varieties: — Widnall's  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Cambridge  Hero,  Conductor, 
Reliance,  Rienzi,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lady  Dartmouth,  Marchioness 
of  Tavistock,  Perfection,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Pizarro,  Ansell's  Unique, 
Foster's  Eva,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Brown's  Ashley,  Spi'ingfield  Rival, 
Marquis  of  Lothian,  Suffolk  Hero,  Beauty  of  Kingscote,  Queen's  Su- 
perba,  Knight's  Victory,  Hope,  Dodd's  Mary,  Royal  Standard,  Varia- 
bilis, Prima  Donna,  Mount  Pleasant  Rival,  Sarah,  Countess  of  Tor- 
rington, Squibb's  Purple  Perfection,  Topaz,  Brown's  Beauty,  Grant 
Thorburn,  E.  Pur])le  Perfection,  Lady  King,  Diadem  of  Flor;i,  Bonti- 
sholl, Ri<by,  Mrs.  Broadwood,  Duke  of  Wellington, Glory  of  the  AVest, 
Berkshire  Champion,  Rhoda,  Lady  Kinnaird,  Calliope,  Warminster  Ri- 
val, Exemplar,  Zolermio. 

Second  best  stand  of  48  blooms  of  dahlias — £4  to  Mr.  James  Ed- 
wards, of  r>ayerthorpe,  near  York,  for  Duchess  of  Montrose,  Girlina's 
Ruby,  Zolermio,  Miss  Cooper,  Countess  of  Radnor,  Dr.  Halley,  Sir 
Henry  Fletcher,  Exquisite,  Widnall's  Relinnce,  Rienzi,  Levick's  Tri- 
umphant, Lord  Derby,  Warminster  Rival,  Jeffrey's  Triuiiq>hant,  Mid- 
dlesex Rivid,  Widnall's  Ninn-od,  Sir  H.  Fletcher,  Sul|)hurea  Per- 
fecta,  Suffolk  Hero,  Slandfonl's  Madonna,  Miss  Augusta  Broadwood, 
Berkshire  Champion,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Mackett's  Helena,  Seedling  of 
1835,  Hero  of  St.  Giles,  King  Harold,  Gem,  Rector  of  A(  kworth.  La 
Carnation,  Kniifht's  Victory,  York  and  Lancaster,  Rival  Sussex,  An- 
sell's Unique,  Etonia,  Jones's  Frances,  Corlolanns.  Lady  Dartmouth, 
"^Vidnali's  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Beauty  of  Bedford,  Hon.  Mrs.  Harris,  Squibb's 
Purple  Perfei-tion,  Lord  Byron,"^  Diadem  of  Flora,  May's  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
and  Willison's  Purple  Perfection. 
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Third  best  stand  of  43  blooms  of  dahlias — £3  to  Mr.  Gporjrp  Braide. 

Class  2 — Bpst  (bihliii  of  iuiy  colnr — first  prize,  Mr.  Saiiiuel  Widiiail, 
£1;  .second,  Mr.  James  Edwards,  10s;  third,  Mr.  Cooper,  7s.  6c?;  fourth, 
Mr.  Willison.  of  W'hiiliv,  7s.  6d-  fifth,  Mr.  Thomas  Backhouse,  5s; 
sixth,  Mr.  Thomas  Millei-,  '2s.  6d. 

[The  first  and  second  classes  were  open  to  amateurs,  nurserymen, 
and  irenriemen's  Hardeners.] 

C7ass  3  —  For  the  l)est  stand  of  twenty-four  blooms  of  dahlias — Mr. 
John  Roljiuson,  of  Shetfi<dd,  3£;  second  best,  Mr.  Coward,  2£;  third 
best.  James  Richardson,  Esq.,  l£. 

[The  third  and  fourtli  classes  were  open  to  amateurs  only.] 

Class  4 — Best  dahlia  of  any  color — first  prize,  Mr.  Samuel  Coward's 
Sjjrinirfield  Rival,  IDs. 

Class  5 — [Op.  n  to  "■entlomen's  jrardenrrs.] — For  the  best  stand  of 
twenty-four  blooms  of  d  ihlias — Rev.  F.  Best,  £3;  second  best,  Mr. 
Gforiie  Braide,  £-2;  third  best,  Mrs.  Thompson,  £1. 

C7rtss  6 — [For  irt^ntlemen's  i^ardeners.] — Best  tiahlia  of  any  color — 1, 
Mr.  Braide's  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  10s. 

Class  7  —  [Open  for  all.]  —  Best  dahlia  of  any  color — 1.  Mr.  Wid- 
nall's  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  £l;  'i.  Mr.  John  Robinson's  Girling's  Suffolk  He- 
ro, 10s. 

Class  8— Best  unnamed  seedling  dahlia  of  1837  and  1338— Mr.  Joseph, 
Headlv's  Perfection  (dark  maroon,)  £1;  2.  Mr.  Widnali's  No.  2, 
1837  (l.lush,)  10s;  3.  Rev.  C.  H  dl  (|)rimrose,)  7s.  Gd;  4.  Mr.  John 
Evans  (maroouj)  5s;  5.  Mr.  G.  Braide  (white  ground  tipped  with  lilac,) 
2s.  6d. 

The  Oxford  Dahlia  Shotv. — First  class  for  Nurskrymen. — Twen- 
ty-four DISSIMILAR  Blooms.  1.  Mr.  Willmer,  of  Sunbury,  for  Royal 
Standard,  Suffolk  Hero,  Stone's  Yellow  Perfection,  Mungo  Park,  Fish- 
erton  Champion,  Dodd's  Queen  of  Scotts,  Dodd's  ^lary,  Lady  \V'alpole, 
Maid  of  Judah,  Rival  Sussex,  Metropolitan  Yellow,  Ansell's  Unique, 
Egyptian  Prince,  Foster's  Eva,  Wheeler's  Queen  of  Whites,  Beauty 
of  the  Marsh,  Mountjoy's  Ovid,  Granta  Superb,  Parsons's  Burdett,  Sir 
Henry  Fletcher,  Miss  Scrooj),  Clara,  Con(|ueror  of  Europe,  Clio  Per- 
fecta.  2.  Messrs.  Catleusxh  and  Son,  of  Chelsea,  for  Berkshire  Cham- 
pion, Beauty  of  Bedford,  Bowlinir-Green  Rival,  Knight's  Victory,  Grand 
Duke  of  Sussex,  Conqueror  of  Europe,  Unique,  Suffolk  Hero,  Middle- 
sex Rival,  Dodd's  Did\e  of  XVellinglon,  Brown's  beauty,  Royal  Stand- 
ard, Topaz,  Sprin:ifielrl  Rival,  Lady  Kinnaird,  Sir  Henry  Fletcher, 
Dodd's  i\Iary,  Elphinstone's  Glory,  Blandina,  Miss  A,  A.  Broadwood, 
Rosa  Superba,  Marquis  of  Lollilan,  Metropolitan  Yellow,  Clio  Perfec- 
ta.  2.  Mr.  Gregory,  of  Cirencester,  for  Jeffrey's  Triumj)hant,  Kill- 
ner's  Etonia,  Forsyth's  Analaby,  Kingscotc  Hero,  Squil)b's  Shakspeare, 
Brown's  Beauty,  Clio  Perl'ecta,  Mount  Pleasant  Rival,  Topaz,  .Spring- 
field Major,  Mrs.  Glenny,  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Sir  Henry  Fletcher, 
Springfield  Rival,  Mungo  Park,  Eva,  Blandina,  Puri)lc  Perfection,  La- 
dy Flower  Lady  Dartmouth,  Ruby,  Miildlescx  Rival,  Brmiette,  Hope. 
4.  Mr.  Brown,  of  Slough,  for  Marcpiis  of  Lothian,  Topaz,  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, Conqueror  of  Europe.  Jeffrey's  Triumphant,  Metro|)olitan 
Yellow,  Rival  Sussex,  Maria  Ed^cworth,  Rival  Granta,  Mary,  Suffolk 
Hero,  Beauty  of  LuHinEfstone,  Stone's  Yellow  Perfection,  Sir  Henry 
Fletcher,  Corrinne,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Eva,  Robert  Buist,  Stuart  Wortley, 
Reliance,  Unique,  Sprini.'field  Rival,  Ariadne,  Oxford  Rival, 

The  finest  pan  of  flowers  in  this  class  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bates,  of 
Oxford,  but  he  was  disqualified  by  having,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges, 
two  flowers  alike  in  the  same  stand  (Countess  of  Torrington.) 
Second   Class  for  Nurserymen. — Eighteen   dissimilar  Blooms. 

I.  Mr.  Bates,  of  Oxford,  for  Suffolk   Hero,  Dodd's  Mary,  Victory, 
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Squihb's  Purple  Perfection,  Foster's  Eva,  Allman's  Lord  Byron,  Hel- 
ena, Louthianuiri,  Ruliy,  Glory  of  the  West,  Glory  of  Cheveley,  S|)i  in<r- 
field  Rival,  Ansell's  Unique,  North  Star,  Pandora,  Blandina,  Beauty  of 
Bedford,  Conqueror  of  Europe.  2.  Messrs.  Caileuirh  and  Son,  of  Chel- 
sea, for  Miss  A.  A.  BroadvvootI,  Sprin^rfield  Rival,  Ruby,  Pikdown  Ri- 
val, Duke  of  Wellin>fton,  Maiil  of  Judah,  C(>nt|ueror  of  Europe,  Beau- 
ty of  Berkshire,  Nulli  Secundus,  Middlesex  Rival,  Metro|)olitan  Yellow, 
Rosa  Superha,  Foster's  Eva,  Beauty  of  Bedford,  Dodd's  Mary,  Rival 
Sussex,  Topaz,  Suffolk  Hero.  3.  Mr.  Willmer,  of  Sunluiry,  for  Ox- 
ford Rival,  Rosa  Eleijans,  Rohert  Buist,  Tower  of  Saruin,  Clio  Perfec- 
ta,  Miss  Scroop,  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  Granta  Sup(;rb,  Grant  Thorhurn, 
Foster's  Eva,  Ansell's  Unifiue,  Countess  of  Tf)rrin!iton,  Metro[>olitaii 
Yellow,  Dodd's  Mary,  Suflblk  Hero,  Hope,  Fisherton  Chanipion.  4.  Mr. 
Brown,  of  Slou'jh,  for  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Oxford  Rival,  Suffolk  He- 
ro, Conqueror  of  Europe,  Metropolitan  Yellow,  Maria,  Duke  of  Dev- 
onshire, Eva,  Stuart  Worlley,  Maria  Edjjeworth,  Uniqne,  Beauty  of 
Lullingstone,  Lady  Kinnaird,  Reliance,  Springfield  Rival,  Corrinne, 
Pre-eminent,  and  one  not  named. 
Third    Class  for  Amateurs,  etc. — Twelve    dissimilar  Blooms. 

1.  Mr.  King,  of  Hillingdon,  for  Lady  Dartmo,uth,  Suffolk  Hero,  Roy- 
al Standard,  Topaz,  Sussex  Rival,  Clio  Perfecta,  Springfield  Rival, 
Unique,  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Ruby,  Stuart  Wortley,  and  one  not  nam- 
ed. 2.  Mr.  Hillier,  of  Oxford,  for  Grand  Duke  of  Sussex,  Oxford  Ri- 
val, Suffolk  Hero,  Clio  Perfecta,  Bianca,  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  Topaz, 
Middlesex  Rival,  BontishoH,  Dodd's  Mary,  Springfield  Rival,  Widnall's 
Perfection.  S.  Mr.  Bragg,  of  Windsor,  for  Cotiqueror  of  Europe, 
Beauty  of  Lullingstone,  Foster's  Eva,  Jeffrey's  Triumphant,  Beauty 
of  Berks,  Dodd's  Mary,  Ruby,  Prima  Donna,  Rival  Sussex,  Hojje,  Lady 
Dartmouth,  Springfield  Rival.  4.  Mr.  Cooper,  of  Bray,  no  names  given. 
Fourth  Class  for  Amateurs,  Si.c.   Nine  Blooms. 

1.  Mr.  King,  of  Hillingdon,  for  Rival  Sussex,  Lady  Dartmouth,  Ru- 
by, Clio  Perfecta,  Beauty  of  Lullinsrstone,  Clark's  Julia,  Rosetta,  Tow- 
er of  Sarum,  Springfield  Rival.  2.  Mr.  Ford,  of  Pinkney's  Green,  no 
names  given.  3.  Mr.  Hillier  of  Oxford,  for  Dodd's  Mary,  Suffolk  He- 
ro, Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  Middlesex  Rival,  Topaz,  Paris,  Jeffrey's  Tri- 
umphant, BontishoH,  Diadem  of  Flora.  4.  ?vlr.  Bragg,  of  Windsor, 
for  Foster's  Eva,  Middlesex  Rival,  Brown's  Sarah,  Springfield  liival, 
Dodd's  Mary,  Suffolk  Hero,  Lady  Dartmouth,  Squihb's  Purple  Perfec- 
tion, Stone's  Yellow.  5.  Mr.  Cooper,  of  Bray,  no  names  given.  6. 
Mr.  Curl!,  of  Tusmore,  for  Pur|)le  Perfection,  Topa/,,  Horwood's  Tri- 
umphant, Conqueror  of  Europe,  Sjiringfield  Rival,  Giraffe,  Ruby,  Hor- 
wood's Elizabeth,  Hohtian's  Scarlet  Perfection, 

Fifth  Class  Sweepstakes  for  Nurserymen,  Thirty-six  Blooms. 
Five  entries. 

Mr.  Brown,  ofSlouffh,  for  Topaz,  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Maria  Edire- 
worrh,  Royal  Standard,  Conqueror  of  Europe,  Rival  Scarlet,  Metro- 
politan Yellow,  Jeffrey's  Triunq)hant,  Brown's  Beauty,  Medora,  Did<e 
of  Wellington,  Suflblk  Hero,  Sir  H.  Davy,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Sir 
H.  Fletcher,  Eva,  Shnkspeare,  Stone's  Yellow  Perfection,  Coriolanus, 
Reliance,  Beauty  of  Lidlingstune,  Miss  A.  A.  Broadwood,  Dudd's  Ma- 
ry, Middlesex  Rival,  Oxford  Rival,  Stuart  Wortley,  Unique,  Rival 
Scarlet,  Maria,  Corrinne,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Springfield  Rival,  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  Robert  Buist,  Blandina,  Purple  Perfection. 
Sixth  Class  Sweepstakes  for  Amateurs,  Sic,  Twelve  Blooms. 
Five  entries. 

Mr.  Bragg,  of  Windsor,  for  Lady    Rednard,  Suffolk   Hero,  Foster's 
Eva,  Piitdown  Rival,  Conqueror  of  Europe,  Allmau's  Lord  Byrou,  Bi- 
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nncn,  Spviiiixfiold  Rival,  Dodd's  Mary,   Countess  of  Torrington,  Ruby, 
Countess  of  Sheffield. 

Seventh  Clvss.     Seedlings. 
SeedJings  of  1837.— 1.  and  2.   Mr.  Willnier.  of  Siinbury;  3.  Messrs. 
Catleuirh  and  Son  (Rose  of  Sharon;)   4.  Mr.  Gregory,  of  Cirencester; 
5.  and  6.   Mr.  Hndjres,  of  Clicltenhani. 

Seedlings  of  1838. — 1.  Mr.  Wilhner,  of  Sunhury.  The  other  blooms 
exhibited  were  not  considered  worthy  of  a  |)rize. 

Osivestrtj  FloricuUural  Society. — '1  he  annual  meeting  of  this  Society, 
for  the  cxiiil)ition  of  dahUas,  took  place  on  Monday,  the  I7ih  instant. 
The  collection  of  flowers,  as  compared  to  former  years,  was  small,  ow- 
ing to  great  numbers  having  been  destroyed  by  the  severity  of  the  late 
frosty  niirhts;  there  were,  however,  many  blooms  perfect  and  unique  in 
their  kintis,  and  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  honored  the  Society  with 
their  presence,  expressed  themselves  highly  gratified  by  the  exhibition. 
The  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows: — 

The  premier  prize,  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Wood,  of  Oswestry,  for  the  best 
pan  of  twelve  dissimilar  blooms,  consisting  of  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  War- 
minster Rival,  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Holman's  Scarlet  Perfection,  Mid- 
dlesex Rival,  Etonian,  Suffolk  Hero,  Widnali's  Perfection,  Springfield 
Rival,  Prima  Donna,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Hon.  Mrs.  Harris. 

Second  best  pan — Mr.  Morgan,  Oswestry,  with  Marquis  of  Lothian, 
Hobnan's  Scarlet  Perfection,  Girling's  Topaz,  AVarminster  Rival, 
Dodd's  Mary  Qucpu  of  Scots,  Hon.  ^Mrs.  Harris,  Foster's  Eva,  Sir 
Henry  Fletcher,  Rival  Sussex,  Gem,  Springfield  Rival,  Sir  Walter 
Scott. 

There  were  only  two  competitors  for  the  third  best  pan,  but  owing  to 
some  errors  in  description,  they  were  both  declared  disqualified. 

Special  prize  for  the  best  l)ioom,  to  Mr.  Morgan,  Marquis  of  Lothian. 
Best  seedling. — Richard  Thomas,   Aston. 

The  following  were  adjudged  t!ie  best  in  their  several  classes: — 
White— \.  Rev.  S.  Donne,   Bride  of  Abvdos;  2.   Mr.  Jackson,  Kins 
of  the  Whites;  3.  Mr.  G.  D.  Owen,  Dray's  Blandina. 

Yelloic — 1.  Mr.  Gething,  Topaz;  2.  Mr.  Gething,  Ansell's  Unique; 
Mr.  Malpas,  Sul|)hnrea  elegans. 

Oran2-e  and  Buff— I.  Mr.  Gethins,  Dodd's  Duke  of  Wellinirton;  2. 
Mr.  T.'S.  Wood,  Sir  Walter  Scott;  3.  Mr.  Malj)as,  Brewer's   Multor. 
Edged — 1.  Mr.  Gething,  Countess  of  Torrinjrton;  2.  Rev.  S.  Donne, 
Dodd's  Mary;    3.   Mr.  G.' D.  Owen,  Pothecaries'  Lord  Nelson. 

Slnped—\.  Mr  T.  S.  Wood,  Hon.  Mrs.  Harris;  2.  Mr.  Malpas, 
Barrett's  Unique;  3.  Mr.  Jackson,  M:irv  Anne. 

Scarlet— I.  Mr.  Morgan,  Holman's  Scarlet  Perfection;  2.  Mr.  G.  D. 
Owen,  Lord  Lyndhurst;  3.  Mr.  Malpas,  Cassina. 

Lilac— 1.  Mr.  GethiuL'',  Brow?i's  Beauty;  2.  Rev.  S.  Donne,  Rose 
Incomparable;  3.  Mr.  Thomas,  Lilac  Perfection. 

Rose— I.  Mr.  Gething,  Marc^uis  of  Lothian;  2.  Mr.  T.S.Wood, 
Hope;  3.  Mr.  Gethina,  Girling's  Rulty. 

Crimson— I.  Mr,  Jackson,  (.rauta;"2.  Mr.  Thomas,  Lord  Liverpool; 
3.  Mr.  Malpas,  Jones's  John  Bull. 

Purple— I.  Mr.  T.  S.  Wood,  Jeffrev's  Triumphant;  2.  Mr.  T.  S. 
Wood,  Middlesex  Rival;  3.  Mr.  Gething,  Srinibb's  Purple  Perfection. 

Light  Varieties— \.  .Mr.  Moriran,  Foster's  Eva;  2.  Mr.  T.  S.Wood, 
Mrs.  Wilkinson;   Mr.  T.  S.  Wood,  Conqueror  of  Europe. 

Dark  Varieties— \.  Mr.  T.  S.  Wood,  Rival  Sussex;  2.  ditto,  Suffolk 
Hero;  3.  ditto,  Robert  le  Diable. 

The  Cambridgeshire  Horticultural  Society. — Twelve  best  dahlias 
(various) — Medal — Ne  Plus  ultra.  Lady  Dartmouth,  Conductor,  Cam- 
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bridge  Hero,  Ruby,  Dodd's  Mary,  Unique,  Hope,  Eva,  Calliope, 
Mecket's  Helen,  Ovid— Mr.  Wi.biall. 

Second  best  ditto—Eva,  Dodd'n  Mary,  Clark's  Julia,  Topaz,  Suffolk 
Hero,  C  111  brid>;e  Hero,  Victory,  Standard.  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  Sprin-,'- 
field  Rival,  Jeffrey's  Triunipliant,  Sjuibb's  Purple  Perfection — Mr. 
Searle. 

Third  best  ditto— ?iirp]e  Perfection,  Cambrid-je  Hero,  Suffolk  Hero, 
Countess  of  Torrinaton,  Rienzi,  Topaz,  Unir|ue,  Svlvia,  Carmine  Per- 
lection.  Ruby,  Calliope,  Springfield  Rival— Mr.  R.  Headly. 

Fourth  best  dilto—S'\u\l,b's  Purple  Perfection,  Suffolk  Hero,  Quill- 
ed Perfection,  Golil-finder,  W^cstniinster  Rival,  Addison,  Lady  Dart- 
mouth, Maid  of  Tudor,  Ruby,  Levick's  Triumphant,  Dodd's  Mary, 
Jeffrey's  Triumphant. 

Best  seedling  dahlia— Mr.  Widnall;  second  best  ditto,  Mr.  R.  Head- 
ly; third  best  ditto,  Mr,  Ready. 

After  we  have  given  the  returns  of  all  the  large  shows,  we  shall  sum 
up  those  flowers  which  have  been  eminently  successful,  and  add  some 
further  remarks  upon  the  exhibitions. — Ed. 


Art.  n.     Horticultural  Association  of  the  Valley  of  the  Hudson. 

This  association  was  organized  on  the  30th  of  May  last,  by  some  of 
the  most  zealous  amateurs  and  practised  cultivators  residinjr  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Hudson,  and  the  adjacent  counties.  The  objects 
aimed  at,  are  the  improvement  of  the  arts  of  culture  irenerally;  and 
the  semi-annual  exhibitions  which  are  to  take  place  at  New  York,  and 
various  places  on  the  river,  will,  it  is  believed,  be  the  means  of  increas- 
ing largely  the  taste  for  pomology,  floriculture,  and  horticulture  gene- 
rally, throughout  the  entire  state.  The  old  Horticultural  Society  of  New 
York  having  gradually  dwindled  away  and  become  extinct,  its  place 
will,  we  hope,  be  taken,  and  its  object  more  effectually  promoted  by  the 
more  active  zeal,  and  broader  interests  and  purposes  of  this  new  asso- 
ciation. The  territory  directly  within  the  scope  of  the  association,  is 
cue  of  the  most  fertile  and  highly  cultivated  portions  of  the  Middle  States, 
and  the  exhibitions,  when  the  society  shall  be  fully  in  operation,  will, 
we  have  no  doubt,  be  fully  equal  to  those  of  any  similar  society  in  the 
country. 

The  first  exhibition,  which  was  in  fiict  the  first  meeting  of  the  Associ- 
ation, took  place  on  the  28th  anri  29rh  of  September,  in  the  large  muse- 
um room  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  New  York.  Owing  to 
the  previous  severe  and  protracted  drought,  and  the  imperfect  notices  of 
the  exhibition,  which  had  been  given  to  the  members  on  some  parts  of 
the  river,  the  extent  and  variety  of  articles  shown  were  not  so  large  as 
may,  hereafter,  reasonably  be  anticipated.  The  splendor  of  the  dahlias, 
however,  considering  the  dry  weather,  was  remarkalilc,  and  the  fine 
collection  shown  by  Mr.  Thorburn,  iVom  his  garden  at  Hallet's  Cove, 
L.  L,  was  particularly  beautiful.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  varieties  of 
apples  were  on  the  tables,  from  the  orchards  of  the  President,  Judce 
Buel,  of  Albany,  and  the  enormous  size  of  some  of  the  products  on  the 
vegetable  list,  ailbrded  abundant  j)roof  of  the  richness  and  fertility  of 
the  soil  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city. 

J.  A.  Thompson,  Catskill,  jircsente'd  the  following  fruits.     Apples: — 
Irish  peach  apple.  Paradise   Sweeting,  Beauty  of  Wiltz,  Jersey  sweet, 
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Falbwar?r,  J  >nathn'i  or  new  Spitzenihiirg,  Kerry  pippin,  Kentish  fill- 
basket,  jEsopus  Spitzeniburir,  Michael  Henry  pippin,  Piiieon  roiijie, Glo- 
ria niundi,  Celine,  new  seedlin-f.  Several  varieties  of  beantiful  seed- 
linn  crahs,  one  of  which  was  sweet  and  cood-flavored.  Pears: — Na- 
poleon, Virgalieu,  Passe  Colniar,  Charles  of  Austria,  Seckel,  Brown 
beurre,  Le  Cure,  Bezi  Vaet,  beurre  Crapaud,  beurre  Diel,  Bishop's 
Thumb,  Bersamotte  de  la  Pentacote,  &r. 

R.  Arden,  West  Point,  Pied  Rouire,  Golden  Chasselas,  and  Chasse- 
las  of  Fontaini)leau  irrapes,  from  the  open  air.  Very  fine  Seckel,  and 
St.  Michael  pears;  Holland  and  white  magnum  bonuni  plnnis. 

J.  Buel,  Albany,  ahout  one  hundred  and  twenty  varieties  of  apples, 
among  which  were  the  following:  Ortley,  Pomine  Gris,  Downton  j)ip- 
pin.  Golden  Harvey,  winter  Pearmain,  Tewkshury  winter  idu^h,  Jona- 
than, Roxbury  russet,  black  Giliiflower,  Short  stem,  ^'Esopus  Spitzem- 
burg,  Fern's  pippin,  Baldwin,  Spring  russet,  Grainwinkle, Golden  Rein- 
nette,  Seek-no-further,  American  wine.  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  Buel's 
j)ippin,  Ross  Nonpareil,  Winesap,  Young's  long-keeper,  Pennock, 
Kirke's  Lord  Nelson,  Carthonse,  Bellige  pippin,  Foxley,  red  Pigeon, 
Guire,  Newark  pippin,  Buckman's  pearmain,  Reinnette  of  Britain,  &.c. 
&-C.  Also,  about  twenty  varieties  of  Flemish  and  other  fine  pears.  [Mr. 
Downing,  the  secretary,  has  been  requested,  i)y  the  Society,  to  furnish  a 
description  of  these,  and  we  are  gratified  to  have  the  pleasure  of  statin" 
that  the  report  of  tlaem  will  appear  in  an  early  number  of  our  next  vol- 
ume.— Ed.] 

C.  &  A.  J.  Downing,  Botanic  Garden  and  Nurseries,  Newbursh. — 
Pears: — Bezi  de  la  Motte,  beurre  Diel,  beurre  Bosc,  beurre  Rans. 
beurre  Capiauinont,  Brown  beurre,  Bufi^'um,  Napoleon,  Virgalieu,  Seck- 
el, St.  Germain,  Wikinson,  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  Rousselette  de 
Rheims,  &c.  Jlpples: — Grand  Sichem,  scarlet  Pearmain,  Lucombe's 
seedling,  English  Golden  pippin,  Dutch  Migiion,  monstrous  pippin,  red 
Bellflower,  yellow  Bellflower,  Zank,  Roxbury  russet.  Pumpkin  sweet, 
Fameuse.  Plums: — La  Royale,  La  Deliceuse,  Milton  Gage,  red  Gage, 
Frost  Gaje,  Duane's  purple,  scarlet  Gage,  Coe's  golden  drop,  and  Coe's 
late  red,  the  latter  a  very  late  and  excellent  variety,  Grajoes.-  — Cataw- 
ba, Isabella,  Bland's  Virginia,  Elsinburgh,  Norton's  seedling.  Fil- 
berts:— Cosford,  Frizzled,  Northampton  prolific,  and  red  Kernel.  Spe- 
cimens of  the  Buffalo  berry  in  fruit. 

Miss  Garretson,  Rhinebeck,  seedling  peaches,  Bergamotte  pears, 
large  pumpkin,  weighing  seventy-two  pounds,  apple  squashes,  fine  to- 
mato, mauffold  Wurtzel,  and  a  variety  of  other  vegetables. 

Mrs.  Edward  P.  Liviuirston,  Clermont,  a  superb  bouquet  of  dahlias. 
Capt.  Henry  Robinson,  Newburgh,  fine  Virgalieu  pears.  John  Ward, 
New  York  city,  black  Frontignac  grapes.  J.  P.  De  Wint,  Fishkill  Land- 
ing, very  lar<re  Gansels  Bergamot  pears,  brown  beurre  pears,  greert 
Gage  plums,  York,  claret,  Isabella,  and  Catawba  grapes,  and  some  cu- 
rious ears  of  Texian  corn. 

Miss  Verplank,  Fishkill  Landing,  extra  fine  clusters  of  black  Ham- 
burn-h  grapes,  raised  in  the  open  air.  These  were  uncommoidy  large 
and  fine,  equal  to  those  grown  under  glass.  Also,  a  beautiful  bouquet 
of  tuberoses,  cars  of  rice  corn. 

William  Roe,  Newburgh,  Siamese  plums,  (a  very  unique  yellow- 
seedling,  the  fruit  almost  constantly  borne  in  pairs  united,)  four  other 
varieties  of  seedling  plums  of  excellent  quality,  yellow  Chasselas,  Mus- 
cadine, Flame  Tokay,  and  Isabella  grapes. 

J.  P.  Cushing,  Watertown,  near  Boston,  larje  Trinidad  pine-apple, 
Muscat  of  Lunel,  black  Hamburgh,  white  Chasselas  and  St.  Peter's 
grapes.  These  grapes  were  uncommoidy  fine,  the  clusters  of  large 
size,  and  elicited  much  admiration.  E.  Vose^  of  Dorchester,  near  Bos- 
ton, Duchess  d'Angouleme  pears,  very  fine.  S.  Sweetser,  Cambridge- 
port,  near  Boston,  fine  Fulton  pears. 
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Geo-  C.  Thorhurn,  New  York,  a  superb  collection  of  dahlias,  anion' 
which  were  the  tolJDwiiiij:  Widnall'.s  Ne  jjIds  Ultra,  Mary  Quef-n  ot' 
Scots.  Hero  of  Ti|)|)ecanoe,  Lovely  Anne,  Kiiii^  Otho,  Qncen  Eliza- 
beth, Cassalia,  B.  Beauty,  Hadlei^h  Champion,  Mar(|iiis  of  NortliarniJ- 
ton,  Cedo  Nulli,  Marchioness  of  Tavistock,  S.ilauiander,  Anurlina, 
Hose  IiK^omparahle,  Rienzi,  Jnliet,  Princess  Victoria,  Unique,  Rain- 
bow, Lady  VVehster,  Quilled  Perfection,  Parajron,  Cliainjjion,  Picta 
perfecta,  Lady  Ann,  Rosa  superha,  Beauty  of  Dulwich,  Kins'  of  Dah- 
lias, Pink  Perfection,  Dictator,  Etonia,  Caly])so,  Risinir  Sun,  Contjuer- 
or  of  Europe,  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  Sulphurea  eleirans,  Colossus,  Coun- 
tess of  ShetReld,  Beauty  of  Caniliervvell,  Dennissii,  Countess  of  Liver- 
pool, Heailly's  Gollen  Sovereign,  Yellow  Perfection,  St.  lieonard's  Ri- 
val, Grandis,  Napoleon,  Lavinia,  Girlimr's  Ruby,  Scarlet  Perfection, 
Madonna,  Desdeniona,  Kin?  of  Yellows  (Elphinstone's,)  Middlesex 
Rival,  Warminster  Rival,  Herinioue,  Viscountess  Beresfonl,  Peerless 
White,  Maria  Elixeworth,  Gem,  Victory,  Exemplar,  Ada  Byron,  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  Sic.  and  two  fine  seedlings. 

S.  Walker,  Roxhury,  near  B  )st<)n,  the  followinir  dahlias:  Lady  Ann, 
Granta.  Jackson,  Rival  Yellov\',  Calypso,  King  of  dahlias.  Earl  Grey, 
Dennissii,  Spriimficld  Rival,  Desdeniona,  Duchess  fif  Bucideugh,  Napo- 
leon, Mis.  Broad>vood,  Countess  of  Siiefficld,  &c.  &,c.  Messrs.  Hovey 
of  Boston,  the  following  dahlias:  Girling's  Topaz,  Buist's  Mrs.  Rush- 
ton,  Juliet,  Clara,  Rienzi,  Princess  Victoria,  Poly jiheiiius,  Ariadne, 
Duke  of  Bedford,  Para^'^on,  Glory,  Lord  Liverpool,  &.c.  &c. 

A.  Arnold,  New  York,  the  followini;  dahlias:  Rainbow,  American 
Stripe,  Dodd's  Mary,  Criterion,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Yemassee  (Arnold's,) 
Clio,  Star,  Calypso,  Surpasse  Triumjih  Royal,  Duke  of  Bedford,  Gold- 
en Sovereign,  Glory,  Venosa,  Cedo  Nulli,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Conquer- 
or of  Europe,  Man  of  Kent,  Mrs.  Wortley,  Rosa  suiierba. 

Mr.  Russell,  Brooklyn,  dahlias,  as  follows:  Ne  Pins  Ultra,  Levick's 
Incomparable,  Hon.  Mrs.  Harris,  Ruby,  Reliance,  Calyjiso,  Jackson's 
Rival,  Beauty  of  Camhervvell,  Primitive  scarlet,  Al|)ha,  Duke  of  Sussex, 
Formosa,  Queen  of  Portu<:al,  Rival  Queen,  La  Belle  Ariel,  Rienzi, 
Criterion,  Josephine,  Princess  Victoria,  and  several  beautiful  seedlings, 
among  which  were  American  Beauty,  Pink  of  Brooklyn,  &c. 

Mr.  Hogg  exhibited  about  one  hundred  blooms  of  dahlias,  comprising 
many  of  the  finesc  sorts,  but  the  names  not  furnished. 

VViUiani  Kent,  New  York,  dahlias,  as  follows:  Reliance  (Widnall's,) 
Anirelina,  Countess  of  Liverpool,  Beauty  of  Dulwich,  &c. 

O.  &  S.  Wales,  Dorchester,  near  Boston,  dahlias:  Lady  Ford- 
wich.  Earl  Grey,  Ophelia,  Countess  of  Liverpool,  Perfection. 

J.  A.  Hamilton,  Dobb's  Ferry,  fine  marrow  squashes,  Bermuda  beans 
and  watermelons.  J.  Johnson,  gardener  to  J,  Foulke,  Hurlgate,  large 
Valparaiso  scjuash,  weight  one  hundred  and  three  pounds,  extra  large 
tomatoes,  blood  beets,  and  a  variety  of  other  vegetables. 

John  B.  Mantell,  New  York,  specimens  of  the  following  superior 
mulberries,  Rodolphi,  Rose  of  Lombardy,  and  Moretti,  of  which  the 
foliage  was  uncommonly  large  and  handsome;  also,  large  French  pump- 
kins, seventy-two  ])ounds. 

J.  Briell,  Jersey  city,  fine  seedling  dahlias,  Gaillardm  picta,  and  some 
beautiful  bouquets;  also,  very  large  heads  of  celery  and  other  vegeta- 
bles. William  Armstrong,  gardener  to  H.  Delafiefd,  Hurlgate,  large 
Lima  squash,  weight  one  hundred  and  five  pounds,  and  other  vegetables 
of  fine  quality.  Mr.  Bunting,  sugar  beets,  very  fine.  J.  J.  Astor,  Pat- 
agonian  gourds. 

Theodore  Allen,  Hyde  Park,  Imperial  watermelons,  a  delicious  thin- 
skinned  and  prolific  variety,  bouquets  of  dahlias,  double  balsams,  and 
other  cut  flowers. 
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An  address  was  delivered  by  Judge  Buel,  the  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, on  the  oveninof  of  the  28th,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to 
the  gentlemen  from  Massachusetts,  for  their  handsome  contribution  to 
the  first  exhibition.  [Judge  Buel's  address  has  already  appeared  in  our 
last  number. — Ed.] 

This  exhibition  being  merely  a  preliminary  one,  got  up  without  any 
previous  preparation,  affords  no  specimen  of  what  may  be  expected 
when  the  Association  shall  be  fully  in  operation. 

Tije  next  semi-annual  Show  will  take  place  in  Albany,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  June  next. — A.  J.  Downing-,  Corresponding  Secretary. 


Art.  III.     Exhibitions  of  Horticultural  Societies. 

Again  Ave  present  to  our  readers  the  reports  of  such  Horticultural  Ex- 
hibitions of  the  various  societies  throughout  the  country  as  we  have 
been  able  to  procure.  But  we  regret  much  that  they  fall  fir  short  of 
what  we  were  in  hopes  to  have  given.  The  monthly  exhibitions  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  have  appeared  regularly  in  our 
pages  until  witliin  the  two  past  months,  when,  from  a  change  in  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  Society,  we  have  not  received  any  reports.  We  have 
however,  by  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Watson,  been  fivored  with  the  report 
of  the  meeting  for  October,  and  have  been  promised  an  abstract  of 
that  for  November,  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Burrows.  This  Society  is  in 
a  more  flourishing  condition  than  any  other  in  the  country,  and  the  in- 
terest which  the  members  manifest  at  the  meetings  will  result  in  the 
most  beneficial  effects.  The  report  of  the  Nev/  Haven  Horticultural 
Society,  forwarded  us  by  the  kindness  of  B.  Silliman,  jr.  Esq.,  is  very 
complete,  and  shows  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  are  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  such  exhibitions.  The  report  of  the  Association  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Hudson  appears  in  this  number.  It  will  be  seen  by  the 
report  that  its  })rospect3  are  fair  and  onward.  The  Essex  County  Nat- 
ural History  Society  have  held  but  two  exhibitions,  reports  of  which  we 
presented  to  our  readers  some  time  since. 

The  reports  of  the  Societies  of  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  Charles- 
ton, we  have  had  no  accounts  from.  We  trust  our  fiiends  will  not  for- 
get us,  but  will  forward  the  reports  of  such  exhibitions  as  may  have 
taken  place,  in  time  for  an  early  number  of  our  next  volume.  It  will  be 
our  endeavor,  another  year,  to  secure  correspondents  in  each  of  the 
above  cities,  who  will  furnish  us  with  the  reports,  so  that  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  give  the  whole  at  the  conclusion  of  the  volume. 

We  had  in  view  some  remarks  upon  the  reports  given  below;  but 
want  of  room  jirevents  our  enlarging  ujion  them  at  this  time.  In  our 
Retrospective  Review  of  gardening,  in  the  January  number,  we  shall 
introduce  some  notes  relative  to  the  reports. 

Horticultural  Society  of  New  Haven. — The  annual  fair  of  this  Socie- 
ty was  held  at  the  State  House,  on  Wednesday,  the  27th  of  September 
last,  and  continued  through  the  week,  (until  Saturday  night.)  The 
committee  appointed  to  superintend  the  an-angemcnts,  submitted  the 
following  report: — 

That  the  vegetables  exhibited  were  remarkably  fine,  and  far  exceed- 
ed, both  in  quantity  and  quality,  those  of  any  former  season.  The  fruit 
and  flowers,  although  inferior  to  those  of  preceding  years,  were  alto- 
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gether  more  excellent  and  abundant  than  could  have  been  anticipated, 
considering  the  unt'avorableness  of  the  season  for  some  weeks  previous. 
The  weather  during  njost  of  the  week  was  very  unpropitious,  yet  the 
result  of  the  exhibition  and  sales  may  be  considered  as  highly  encour- 
aging, and  should  induce  a  more  vigorous  and  energetic  course  of  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Society,  that  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  culti- 
vator may  receive  the  merited  reward.  The  spirit  of  emulation  which 
has  been  excited  by  the  efforts  of  the  Society,  and  which  has  before  been 
principally  confined  to  the  city,  has  now  become  extended,  and  in  active 
operation  in  the  neighboring  towns;  and  a  rivalry  which  promises  a  mu- 
tual benefit  both  to  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  ought  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  languish  for  the  want  of  a  proper  stimulant. 

The  funds  of  the  Society,  although  upon  the  increase,  are  not  yet 
sufficient  to  be  distributed  with  that  liberality  which  would  be  desirable, 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  a  much  larger  sum  has  been  appropriated  this 
year,  than  at  any  former  period,  for  premiums,  amounting  to  nearly 
double  the  sum  offered.  The  expediency  of  offering  premiums  on  sev- 
eral of  the  best  cultivated  gardens,  for  the  next  season,  has  also  been 
suggested,  and  is  here  mentioned  for  consideration  merely. 

Every  thing  presented,  worthy  of  notice,  is  believed  to  be  embraced 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  as  given  below,  which  will  certain- 
ly be  pronounced  sufficient  in  quantity:  but  if  any  thing  has  been  inad- 
vertently omitted,  it  may  be  a  sufficient  apology  to  state,  that  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Society  have,  from  the  beginning,  been  somewhat  paralyzed 
by  a  plentiful  lacking  of  that  individual  and  personal  assistance  which 
can  never  be  obtained  for  hire.  The  recent  accession  of  members  to  the 
Society  will  probably  remedy  the  evil  for  the  future. 

To  the  ladies,  whose  very  efficient  and  tasteful  assistance  was  so 
successfully  and  untiringly  manifested  through  the  protracted  term  of 
the  Fair,  the  Managers  respectfully  tender  their  thanks  in  behalf  of  the 
Society — and  beg  leave  to  add  the  hope,  that  with  others  whose  gene- 
rous contributions  aided  so  materially  in  the  decoration  of  the  Hall, 
they  will  strengthen  their  hands  and  increase  their  numbers  preparato- 
ry to  the  operations  of  another  season.  To  any  one  who  has  reflected 
upon  the  subject,  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  success  of  the  Society 
has  hitherto,  and  must,  in  a  great  degree,  continue  to  depend  upon  the 
favor  with  which  these  fairs  are  received  by  the  public;  and  the  floral  de- 
])artment  opens  a  field  peculiarly  appropriate  for  the  exertion  of  female 
taste  and  talent,  and  richly  merits  the  attention  of  every  cultivated  mind 
as  a  source  of  rational  enjo^'ment. 

Flowers  and  fruits: — The  contributions  of  flowers  and  fruits  were  as 
follows: — 

A  beautiful  varietv  of  green-house  plants  from  Miss  E.  L.  Gerry, 
and  Mr.  C.  U.  Shepherd.  ' 

The  seedling  pears  which  were  presented  by  Gov.  Edwards,  are  wor- 
thy of  note;  of  these  the  Emily  is  one  of  the  best  pears  we  have  met 
wirh,  nearly  equal  to  the  Vergouleuse,  but  a  much  larger  pear.  The 
John  is  inferior  to  the  Emily,  although  a  good  pear  and  fine  flavor. 
The  cantelope,  another,  is  inferior  to  both  these,  but  well  worthy  of 
cultivation.  These  pears,  wc  think,  are  sufficient  inducement  to  others 
to  follow  the  example  of  Gov.  Edwards,  in  raising  new  varieties  from 
sec<ls.  The  Punderson  jtear,  presented  by  Dr.  Ives,  a  seedling  from 
the  Jonah  pear,  is  worthy  of  cultivation,  being  much  earlier  and  supe- 
rior. 

The  quality  of  peaches  grown  in  our  vicinity  is  rather  inferior.  The 
finest  exhibited,  were  from  the  srarden  of  Prof.  Slie];hcrd.  The  epi- 
demic disease,  that  has  for  years  past  destroyed  the  trees  and  discourag- 
ed the  cultivators,  we  are  inclined  to  think  has,  in  a  measure,  passed  by, 
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and  were  we  to  plant  them  in  a  jrood  soil  and  cultivate  the  ground  be- 
tween them,  we  should  a>;ain  enjoy  an  abundance  of  this  delicious  tVuit, 
indej)endent  of  foreign  murkets. 

Tlure  was  not  the  usual  (luantitj'  of  fine  apples  exhibited,  probably 
owing  to  drought,  causing  them  to  fall  prematurely. 

The  display  of  grapes,  for  which  the  season  has  been  very  favorable, 
was  superior  to  that  of  any  former  cxhiljition.  The  fine  assortment  of 
grapes,  of  thirteen  kimls,  sent  by  Mr.  Lathrop,  of  Guilford,  excelled 
all  others.  His  Violet  Frontignac  is  distinguished  for  a  very  fine  flavor, 
as  also  another  large  white  grape,  name  not  known,  probably  a  large 
variety  of  Chasselas. 

Among  his  native  grapes  is  one  which  he  calls  Alexander,  purchased 
by  that  name,  but  appears  to  be  the  same  that  is  called  Bland  in  our  vi- 
cinity, while  the  one  which  he  calls  Bland  is  like  the  Catawba  in  color, 
and  somewhat  in  flavor;  it  is  also  called  red  Scuppernon<r. 

A  small  grape,  also  sent  by  him,  under  the  name  of  Chicken  grape, 
was  purchased  for  black  Hamburgh.  This  is  like  the  Missouri  grape  of 
Mr.  Horchkiss,  or  Elsinburgh  of  Jud^re  Darling,  which  the  latter  de- 
scribes as  a  native  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  of  the  size  of  our  smallest  fox 
grape,  but  sweeter. 

The  Chasselas  of  Judge  Darling, raised  under  glass,  possessed  a  degree 
of  sweetness  superior  to  those  raised  in  the  open  air.  E\j)eriments 
which  have  been  made  of  this  mode  of  cultivating  in  our  climate,  fur- 
nish evidence  of  its  feasibility,  and  in  most  seasons  its  superiority  to  all 
others. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  numerous  individuals  for  their 
liberal  contributions  of  fruit  and  cut  flowers,  flowering  ])lants  and 
shrubs,  which  added  greatly  to  the  attraction  of  the  exhibition  and  to 
the  decoration  of  the  hall. 

Mrs.  E.Whitney,  fine  carnations,  geraniums,  lemon  trees,  &c.  Misses 
Gerry,  a  beautiful  collection  of  flowering  j)lants  in  pots  for  exhibi- 
tion; several  very  beautifid  presented  to  the  Society;  fine  bunches  dah- 
lias, cut  flowers,  &,c.  Mrs.  A.  S.  Monson,  a  very  beautiful  dish  bou- 
quet of  ifosa  Smithi,  violets,  &.c.  Mrs.  Letfingwell,  a  large  quantity  of 
beautiful  cut  flowers.  Mrs.  Pritchard,  bouquet  and  cut  flowers.  Miss 
E.  Gilbert,  a  fine  collection  of  green-house  [)lauts.  Mrs.  P.  S.  Galpin, 
a  quantity  of  flowering  [)lants,  some  of  which  were  presented  to  the 
Society. 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Shipman,  a  choice  collection  of  plants.  Mrs.  R.  Hotch- 
kiss,  a  choice  collection  of  plants.  Miss  Staples,  a  beautiful  double 
oleander.  Miss  P.  Beach,  a  beautiful  geranium,  fine  seedling  dahlias, 
and  other  flowers  presented.  Miss  E.  Elliott,  beautiful  plants.  Miss 
S.  Thorn,  two  fine  geraniums.  Mrs.  C.  Denison,  beautiful  geraniums, 
&c.  Mrs.  E.  Munson,  a  fine  collection  of  plants  and  cut  flowers.  Mrs. 
N.  R.  Clarke,  beautiful  bouquet  of  wax  flowers.  Miss  Eliza  Law,, 
splendid  dahlias  and  wax  flowers.     Mrs.  White,  geraniums,  Sec. 

From  A.  R.  Street,  Bon  Chretien  and  Bergamotte  pears,  very  fine. 
Eli  Ives,  fine  Pimderson  pears.  Bland,  black  Hamburgh  and  Missouri 
grapes,  all  of  good  quality.  Wm,  Mosely,  Isabella  grapes,  very  fine. 
H.  W.  Edwards,  a  beautiful  sample  of  seedling  pears,  John,  &c. 
Noyes  Darlin:f,beurre  d'Aremi)urg  j)ear,  Napoleon  ))ear,  large  ox  pear- 
main  and  Bristol  apples.  Bland,  Catawba,  and  Elsington  grapes,  Jack- 
son eggs,  cantelope  pears.  Mrs.  Darling,  six  glasses  delicious  grape 
jelly,  bottle  of  green  currants,  beautiful  cut  flowers.  J.  Lathrop,  of 
Guilford,  a  bottle  of  fine  wine  made  from  the  Isabella  and  Bland  grape, 
several  j)latcs  of  delicious  grajjcs,  among  which  were  black  Hamburgh, 
Tokay,  Malmsey,  Walton  House  grape,  French  chocolate  grape,  SiC. 
in  all  thirteen  kinds,  of  beautiful  appearance  and  delicious  flavor. 
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John  Monegan,  beautiful  clusters  Tokay  grapes,  Isabella  grapes, 
splendid  cut  flowers,  bouquets,  &c.  Edward  Monegan,  tuberose  in 
flower,  cut  flowers.  Elihu  Ives,  grapes  and  pine-apple  melon,  delicious. 
G.  Totten,  Jonah  pears,  very  large  and  fair,  Isabella  grapes.  Mr. 
Breed,  of  Norwich,  a  plate  of  very  beautiful  white  grapes.  Philos 
Blake,  Catawba  grapes.  B.  Hamblin,  Isabella  grapes  and  flowering 
plants.  Atwater  Treat,  very  fine  Isabella  grapes.  E.  Hotchkiss,  of 
Westville,  a  very  large  orange  pear.  S.  Dayton,  fine  pippins  and  Sibe- 
rian crab  apples,  cut  flowers,  &c.  J.  M.  Prescott,  beautiful  clusters  of 
apples,  geranium  and  sun  flowers.  F.  Franklin,  watermelon  and  Bland 
grapes,  very  large  and  fine.     Jas.  King,  watermelon. 

A.  S.  Monson,  Isabella,  Bland,  and  Catavvba  grapes,  pippin  and  fall 
russet  apples,  a  beautiful  collection  of  plants  in  pots,  cut  flowers  and 
dahlias.  Wm.  Mansfield,  Jr.  exhibited  beautiful  geraniums  and  other 
plants,  bouquets,  dahlias,  &c.  Mr.  J.  Maltby,  a  quantity  of  very  fine 
damsons,  for  sale.  R.  Bradley,  cotton  plant,  and  a  fine  singing  mocking 
bird,  Mr.  French,  citron  melons.  Mr.  Camp,  a  fine  collection  of 
flowering  plants.  L.  Craney,  two  splendid  bouquets  of  feather  flowers. 
S.  Rowland,  two  fine  fig  trees.  A.  Fisher,  a  large  and  choice  collection 
of  green-house  plants.  S.  Dayton,  spread  eagle,  curiously  wrought  with 
flowers  of  globe  amaranthus,  everlasting,  and  gold  immortal.  L.  Dick- 
erman,  fig  and  orange  trees.  J.  Nickolson,  a  dish  of  very  large  white 
and  purple  grapes. 

R.  Nott,  fine  peaches,  and  green  ginger  root.  AVm.  K.  Townsend, 
E.  Haven,  very  large  fall  pippins.  S.  W.  Knevels,  a  fine  oleander. 
R.  Northrop,  side-saddle  plant.  S.  Merwin,  one  plant.  J.  Durrie,  one 
plant.  J.  D.  Smith,  fine  geraniums.  Morris  Tyler,  very  large  gerani- 
ums. Elias  Gilbert,  fine  plants  and  cut  flowers.  Charles  Fagan,  beau- 
tiful balsamines,  mignonette,  bouquets,  &,c.  T.  Hills,  a  large  quantity 
of  beautiful  cut  flowers.    M,  Cogan,  very  fine  white  and  purple  grapes. 

The  glass  bee  palace,  a  neat  parlor  ornament  exhibited  by  Benedict 
Crofut,  attracted  much  attention.  India  rubber  table  covers,  life  pre- 
servers, handkerchiefs,  &c.,  beautifully  manufactured  by  Mr.  Goodyear, 
were  exhibited  by  Ralph  B.  Steele.  Specimens  of  sewing  silk,  from 
the  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Law  &  Co.,  of  Hamden,  were  exhibited, 
equalling  in  fineness,  gloss  and  strength,  the  best  fabrics  of  Italy.  Raw 
silk  was  exhibited  by  (Dharles  Du  Bouchet,  together  with  a  fan  curious- 
ly wrought  by  the  worms.  The  collection  of  beautiful  and  rare  stuflTed 
birds,  loaned  by  Doct.  Fontaine,  were  much  admired.  The  pretriiums 
will  be  paid  at  the  store  of  Dr.  Peters  in  Chapel  street.  Those  not 
called  for  in  one  month  will  be  considered  as  relinquished  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Society, 

Vegetables : — The  Society  state  that  they  are  much  indebted  to  the  fol- 
lowing individuals  for  their  liberal  contributions  of  vegetables,  which 
greatly  promoted  the  interest  of  this  part  of  the  exhibition.  They  are 
as  follows: — 

Butler  Sackett — yellow  pumpkins  and  squashes,  C.  K.  Shipman — 
cabbages,  beets,  three  cocoanut  squashes,  five  pumpkins,  and  other 
vegetables.  B.  Hamblin — beans,  peppers,  &.c.  G.  Totten — several 
squashes  of  excellent  quality.  Leverett  Ailing — five  pumpkins,  various 
kinds.  Augustus  Bagley — a  large  supply  of  vegetables,  including  car- 
rots. Turnips  of  several  kinds,  peppers,  cauliflowers,  cabbages,  and 
six  different  kinds  of  seed  corn.  S.  D.  Pardee — very  fine  turnip  beets. 
Ammi  Baldwin — ruta  bagas  of  enormous  size,  beets,  cabbages,  &-c.  A. 
C.  Babcock — a  beautiful  French  pepper  plant. 

F.  Franklin — a  great  variety  of  vegetables,  beets,  cabbages,  turnips, 
tomatoes,  celery,  squashes,  pumpkins,  beans,  potatoes,  &.c.  Charles 
Fagen — white  egg-plants,  tomatoes,  cocoanut,  Valparaiso,  and  other 
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squashes,  brocoli,  carrots,  parsnips,  cabbages,  Brussels  sprouts,  green 
corn,  early  blood  beets,  Sec.  John  Harvey — white  and  purple  egg- 
plants, very  fine.  A.  Harrison — pumpkins  and  squashes,  very  large. 
Elihu  Ives,  (Five  Mile  Point) — Calitornia  and  cocoanut  squashes,  both 
very  pure;  Okra,  Lima  beans,  English  pumj)kins,  turnip  beets,  the  best 
exhibited,  but  only  three  in  number;  bush  beans,  &.c. 

James  King — turnips,  beets,  sweet  corn,  very  superior,  (marked  for 
exhibition;)  beets,  and  butter  squashes,  very  fine.  Timothy  Baldwin 
• — blood  beets,  turnip  beets,  white  sugar  beets,  cabbajres  of  several  va- 
rieties, mercer  and  yam  potatoes.  Benajah  Ives,  of  Cheshire — present- 
ed very  large  white  flat  turnips,  sugar  beets,  and  other  vesetables. 
Andrew  French — Lima  beans,  early  corn,  squashes,  Sec.  J.  M.  Pres- 
cott — Cobbett  corn,  an  excellent  early  variety,  carrots,  peppers,  cab- 
bages, beets,  and  pumpkins.  Dr.  A.  S.  Monson — sugar  beets,  and  sev- 
en very  fine  cocoanut  squashes. 

Timothy  Fowlei — in  addition  to  Mercer  potatoes,  turnips,  seed  corn, 
&c.  exhibited  two  squashes  grown  on  a  vine  four  hundred  sixty-seven 
feet  long,  which  produced  one  hundred  forty-two  squashes  over  one  foot 
in  length,  all  from  one  seed.  J.  Maltby — presented  squashes,  peppers, 
&c.  John  Bursris — a  large  and  varied  show  of  excellent  vegetables — 
squashes,  punqikins,  beets,  peppers  of  three  kinds,  cucumbers,  tomatoes, 
&c.  B.  Silliman — egg-plants,  tomatoes,  onions,  carrots,  squashes,  and 
beets,  all  of  excellent  quality. 

John  B.  Davis,  of  Derby — a  very  fine  acorn  squash,  California  squash- 
es, early  corn,  &c.  Deering  Dorman — pumpkins,  sweet  corn,  turnips, 
bush  and  pole  beans,  onions,  cocoanut,  California,  crook-neck,  Illinois, 
and  butter  squashes,  all  of  superior  quality.  Capt.  Beecher — very  large 
turnip  beets.  Amaziah  Hall — Mercer  and  seedling  potatoes,  and  Dut- 
ton  corn.  Col.  Punderson — turnips,  very  fine  potatoes,  corn,  and  cab- 
bages. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Alms-house — butter,  crookneck,  California,  cocoa- 
nut,  and  other  squashes,  long  blood,  turnip  aud  sugar  beets,  egg-plants, 
Okra,  ground  nuts,  pumpkins,  &,c.  Prof.  Shepherd — very  fine  sweet 
potatoes.  Oliver  B.  Sherwood,  of  Derby — bell  pumpkins,  very  large, 
acorn  squashes,  and  other  vegetables.  Sydney  Hull — kidney  potatoes 
very  fine,  onions,  four  squashes.  Sec.  Wooster  Hotchkiss — three  ex- 
cellent squashes.  Wm.  Mansfield — a  good  assortment,  including  yel- 
low, sngar,  and  turnip  beets,  very  fine  and  excellent  California  and 
crook-neck  squashes,  squash  and  yello^Y  sweet  peppers,  sweet  corn, 
bush  and  pole  beans,  celery,  white  and  red,  &c.  &c.  Charles  Roberts 
— three  squashes. 

A.  Husson — turnip  cabbage,  a  new  and  singular  variety,  curled  en- 
dive very  fine,  French  radishes,  and  drumhead  cabbages  of  extra  size. 
Cajjt.  Goodrich — Rohan  potatoes.  E.  S.  Hotchkiss — very  superior 
Dutton  corn.  Z.  Richardson — a  plate  of  very  fine  egg-plants.  Charles 
Robinson — Rohan  ])otatoes  and  yellow  tomatoes,  very  rare.  Wm.  K. 
Townsend — mangel  wurtzel  of  great  size  and  vigorous  growth.  A.  Ter- 
rel — a  large  pumpkin.  E.  C.  Reed — Lima  beans.  F.  Wohlrabe — 
very  fine  turnip  beets. 

The  four  Rohan  potatoes  presented  by  Mr.  Alfred  Harger,  and  re- 
markable for  their  size,  were  disposed  of  at  the  sale  for  $1  each.  Mr. 
Harger  planted  two  tubers,  weighing  together  thirteen  ounces,  which 
produced  this  season  over  one  hundred  sixty  pounds.  This  potato  is 
a  new  variety  recently  introduced,  and  promises  to  be  an  important  ac- 
quisition to  the  farmer. 

Mr  Alexander  Harrison  exhibited  some  corn,  planted  July  1st,  and 
ripened  in  sixty  days.  The  seed  was  brought  from  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  by  Lieut.  Craney,  of  the  U.  S^  Navy.     Noyes  Darling,  Esq.  pre- 
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sentcd  a  new  variety  of  early  corn,  blended  with  the  shrivelled  corn, 
ripening  two  weeks  earlier. 

The  following  premiums  were  awarded  for  Fruits,  Flowers  and 
Veifelaldes  : — 

Fruits  and  Flowers: —Pears — Seckel,  A.  R.  Street,  J.  Mallby.  Eli 
Ives,  M.  D.;  Emily,  (a  seedljng)  H.  W.  Edwards;  Bon  Chretien, 
Wm.  Musely;  Bell,  J.  Malthy.  Peaches — F.  Franklin,  first  premium; 
Cling,  R.  Hall,  of  Wallingford,  second  premium.  JS^ectarines — J.  Monc- 
iran.  Apples — Fall  Piiijtlns,  Da\i(lson,  B.  Ives,  Cheshire.  Foreign 
Grapes — White  Golden  Cha^sela-i,  Jedediah  Lathrop,  of  Guilford,  first 
])remium;  Purple  Burgundy,  Jedediah  Lathrop,  first  premium;  do.  Vio- 
let Fronfignac,  Jedediah  Lathrop;  White  Chasselas,  G.  Totten,  Eli 
Ives;  Frontignac,  J.  Monegan;  AVhite  Chasschis,  (raised  under  glass) 
Noyes  Darling.  Native  Grapes — Isabella,  Noyes  Darling,  first  premi- 
um, Eli  Ives,  F.  Franklin;  Catawba,  Eli  Ives,  John  Monegan;  Mis- 
souri, J.  G.  Hotchkiss.  JFater-melon — Dcering  Dorman,  first  premi- 
um; Apple  Seeded,  Elihu  Ives,  second  premimn.  Cantelope — F.  Frank- 
lin, Jas.  King.  Bouquets — Mrs.  D.  J.  Whitney,  first  premium,  Ed- 
ward Monegan,  Miss  P.  Beach,  Miss  Eliza  A.  Law. 

Vegetables: — Pumpkins — Bell,  two  best  to  John  Burgess,  Guilford; 
two  nearly  equal,  Frederick  Franklin;  two  do.  do.  0.  B.  Sherwood, 
Derby;  Yellow,  two  best,  Leverett  Ailing;  Mammoth,  best,  Frederick 
Franklin;  do.,  second  best,  Mr.  Smith,  Alms-house;  do.  third  best,  Eli- 
hu Ives;  very  large  and  fine,  best,  John  Burgess;  French,  best,  C.  K. 
Shipman.  Squashes — Cocoanut,  best,  Frederick  Franklin;  Cocoanut, 
second  best.  Charles  Fagan,  garden  of  H.  Whitney;  do.,  third  best,  B. 
Silliman;  California,  best,  C.  U.  Shepherd;  do.,  second  best,  Mr.  Smith, 
Alms-house;  do.,  third  best,  Ehhu  Ives;  Holland,  best,  Frederick  Frank- 
lin; Winter,  best,  William  Mansfield;  Summer,  very  fine,  Andrew 
French;  do.,  nearly  equal,  John  Burgess.  Beets — Turnip,  best,  Fred- 
erick Franklin;  Long  Blood,  best,  B.  Silliman;  Sugar,  best,  Frederick 
Franklin.  Carrots — Orange,  best,  Ammi  Baldwin.  Corn — Sweet, 
best,  William  Mansfield;  Early  White,  best,  J.  B.  Davis,  Derby;  Dut- 
ton,  best,  B.  C.  Eastman;  Early  Dented,  best,  Augustus  Bagley;  New 
variety,  Noyes  Darling;  several  different  kinds,  A.  Bagley.  Pole 
Beans — Lima,  AVilliam  Mansfield;  White,  Andrew  French;  Frost, 
William  Mansfield;  Bush,  Deering  Dorman,  from  Dr.  Ives's  farm. 
Potatoes — F^'irst  Mercers,  Amaziah  Hall;  Second  Seedling,  Amaziah 
Hall;  Third  Orange,  B.  C.  Eastman;  Fourth  Yam,  Timothy  Baldwin; 
Rohan,  four  very  fine,  Alfred  Harijer.  Cabbages — Dutch  Drundiead, 
Timothy  Baldwin;  Red,  for  pickling,  Ammi  Baldwin;  Sugar  Loaf, 
Charles  Fagen;  Savoy,  no  competition,  Ammi  Baldwin.  Caulijiower 
— Very  fine,  Timothy  Baldwin.  Brocoli — Purple  Cape,  Minor  Brad- 
ley. Onions — Yellow,  best,  Samuel  Merwin;  White,  Deering  Dor- 
man. Peppers— S(\ut\»h,  best,  William  Mansfield;  Ox  Hearts,  very 
large,  John  Burgess;  do.,  Avery  C.  Babcock.  Turnips — White,  James 
King;  Yellow  Aberdeen,  Charles  Fagen.  Celery — White  solid,  Fred- 
erick Franklin;  Red  Solid,  Frederick  Franklin.  Egg  Plants — Purjjle, 
J.  Harvey,  garden  of  J.  A.  Hillhouse.  Okra — Purple,  Mr.  Smith, 
Alms-house.  Tomatoes — best,  John  Burgess.  Siveet  Potatoes — from 
seed  raised  by  J.  M.  Prescott  the  year  before,  J.  M.  Prescott.  For  the 
largest  and  best  contribution  of  vegetables,  the  premium  of  §5  was 
awarded  to  E.  Franklin. 

Pennsylvania  Horticullural  Society. — On  visiting  the  stated  meeting- 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  on  the  19th  Sept.  and  subse- 
quent ones,  1  was  much  gratified  at  the  fine  display  of  plants,  dahlias, 
fruits,  vegetables,  &c.  I  noticed  some  fine  plants  from  Mr.  Buist's 
garden,  of  the  Manetteo  cordif61ia,Wits6nia  corymbosaj  and  several  Hse- 
ni^nthus  coccineas,  &.c. 
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The  premium  was  awarded  to  Nicholas  Biddle,  Esq.,  for  the  best 
grapes  produced  under  glass:  the  plants  were  in  the  hest  possible  condi- 
tion, lull  of  fruit  and  quite  ripe,  and  being  interspersed  up  and  down 
"the  room,  had  a  fine  eti'ect.  The  best  gra|)e.s,  produced  in  the  open  air, 
■were  exhibited  by  James  Laws,  Northern  Liberties;  theyl  were  the 
Hanstoretto,  the  black  Hamburgh,  the  Royal  Chasselas,  ^Elsinburgh, 
&,c.;  the  bunches  were  large,  and  the  fruit  fully  ripe,  and  of  the 
best  flavor.  On  visiting  Mr.  Laws's  grapery,  I  was  much  surprised  to 
see  so  much  done  in  so  small  a  s])ace;  the  vines  were  healthy,  and  in 
iine  bearing,  being  full  of  the  finest  graj)es  I  have  ever  seen,^having  no 
conception  that  there  were  so  many  fine  grajjes  produced,  comparative- 
ly, in  the  heart  of  our  city;  there  were  many  of  the  finest  varieties,  be- 
sides those  I  have  enumerated,  but  recently  planted.  I  tasted  a  glass  of 
wine  made  from  the  Isabella  grape  three  years  ago,  and  a  finer  flavor- 
ed wine  I  would  not  wish  to  drink.  Mr.  L.  deserves  the  greatest  praise 
for  his  assiduity  in  bringing  to  perfection  so  many  fine  grapes;  and  is  a 
strong  iixlucement  to  every  amateur  to  cultivate  the  vine.  From;_his 
ifentlemaniy  conduct,  and  urbanity  of  manner,  I  am  certain  he  would 
freely  impart  any  knowledge  in  its  cultivation.  His  residence  is  in 
INorth  Seventh  street,  above  Callowhill. 

The  premium  watermelons  of  Mr.  Hatch,  Camden,  N.  J.,  were  very 
superior  and  very  larg-e.  So  were  those  of  Mr.  Wilson,  Buriiuiiton,  N. 
J.  Mr,  Cammack's  cantelopes  were  uncommonly  large,  and  line  fla- 
vored. Mr.  Pepper's  grapes  and  butter  pears  were  very  fine;  so  were 
the  plKRis  of  Thomas  Fisher,  and  the  peaches  of  Joseph  Price  were 
large  and  of  the  finest  flavor. 

I  noticed  some  plants  of  cotton  that  were  raised  by  Thomas  G.  Per- 
■cival,  Esq.,  in  his  garden,  in  flowers  and  in  pod.  Some  of  the  cotton 
was  tolerably  matured,  and  others  had  ripened.  The  dahlias  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Buist,  Mackenzie  &  Buchanan,  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Hancock,  Mr. 
Landpeth,  and  Mrs.  Hibbert,  were  uncommonly  fine,  considering  the 
season.  No  premium  was  awarded  for  the  dahlias  that  evening,  part 
having  it  for  that  night  two  weeks,  when  there  appeared  many  conqjeti- 
tors,  and  the  flowers  were  very  fine.  The  first  prize  vvas  awarded  to 
George  C.  Thorburn,  New  York,  who  exhibited  Middlesex  Rival, 
Kingscofe  Rival,  Exemplar,  Smith's  Napoleon,  Girlinsr's  Topaz,  War- 
vninster  Rival,  Widnall's  Rienzi,  Widnall's  Reliance,  'Zitella,  Wells's 
ietitia,  Springfield  Major,  and  Conqueror  of  Euro})e. 

The -above  new  ones  are  a  great  acquisition  to  the  amateur,  as  thev 
are  of  the  very  best  kinds,  the  finest  forms  and  colors,  The  second 
prize  vvas  given  to  Thomas  Heiskell,  Bristol.  We  noticed  some  verv 
i<up;^rii}r  ones  from  the  garden  of  Thomas  Hancock,  Burlington,  N.  S. 
He  had  a  flower  of  Smith's  Napoleon,  which  exceeded  any  thing  we 
have  ever  seen. —  Yours,  G.  IVatson,  Philadelphia,  Nov.  21,  1838. 

Monthly  meeting,  Nov.  ^Oth — The  rpj)ort  of  this  meeting  we  were, 
in  part,  pronn'sed  by  Mr.  Burrows,  the  secretary,  but  it  has  not  yet 
reached  us.  We  were  in  the  city  and  present  at  tin's  meeting,  but  did  not 
take  a>;iy  notes,  having  had  the  promise  above  named.  We  will  state, 
however,  that  the  meeting  was  well  attended,  and  the  exhibition  very 
good.  The  flowers  were  mostly  chrysanthenmms;  besides  these,  there 
was  iMt  much  of  note,  except  some  s|)!cndid  plants  of  E[)iphyllum  trun- 
catum,  grafted  on  the  Cereus  triangularis.  The  largest  of  them  belong- 
ed to  Mr.  Pepper,  and  is  probably  one  of  the  most  magnificent  objects 
ever  seen.  A  correspondent  of  ours  has  noticed  this  plant,  at  p.  28.  The 
jijraftis  inserted  in  a  stem  about  five  feet  high,  and  the  plant  forms  a  head 
five  or  six  feet  in  circumference,  with  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred 
ilowcrs  fully  expanded.  The  graft  is  oidy  three  years  from  the  inser- 
tion.    About  seventy  plants  of  seedling  chrysanthemums   were   shown 
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by  Mr.  Kilvington,  gardener  to  Win.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  some  of  which  were 
.superb.  We  shall  notice  them  hereafter.  The  vegetables  comprised 
Brussels  sprouts,  celery,  cardoons,  &c.,  all  of  which  were  fine.  Pre- 
miums were  declared. — Ed. 


Art.  IV.     Faneuil  Hall  Market. 


Roots,  Tubers,  fyc. 

Potatoes : 

„  C  per  banel , .  . .  , 

Common,  s  '       i  „,i„i 

{  per  busliel,  ... 

^,  >  per  barrel,.  . 

Chenangoes,  5  ]^^^.  ,,^,^l,^,j^ 

,,        „      .       C   per  barrel 
^ova&cotius,|   per  bushel 

„    ,       .     <  per  barrel,.  .  . 

Easlport?,^  per  bushel,.  .  . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  bushel,. 

Turnips: 

^  (  per  bushel,..  .  . 

Common.  •<  '  i 

•  (J  pel-  peck, 

French,  per  bushel, 

Ruta  Baga,  per  bushel,.. .  . 

Onions: 

Red,  per  bunch, 

Yellow,  per  bunch, 

i^n  •.      ?  PP'"  hiishel, 

^Vl"te,^j^g,.  ,^„„^h^, 

Beets,  per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  bushel, 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

Horseradish,  per  pound,. .  .  . 

Radishes,  per  bunch, 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 

Cabbages,  Salads,  §*c. 


Cabbages,  per  dozen  : 

Savoys, 

Drumheads, 

Red  Dutch, 

Cauliflowers,  each, 

Brocoli,  each 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Celery,  per  root: 

Giant  red  and  white,. . 

Common, 

Spinach,  per  half  peck,. . 
Tomatoes,  per  half  peck,. 


From    To 
$  cts.  ^  cts 


25 

50 

50 
75 
50 
75 
50 
00 
50 


12i 

37;i 

37i 

4 

3 

1  25 

4 

50 

50 

75 

8 

8 

20 

12 


50 
60 
75 

1  75 


50 
50 

6 

4 

1  50 

6 

75 
75 

12 

12.i 


50 
75  1  00 
1  00 
25 
15 
8 


10 

12^ 

10 

6 

10 

6 

17 


Squashes  and  Pumpkins.      $  Cts. 

Squashes: 

i\utunmal  Marrow,  per  cwt.'l  00 
Winter  crook-neck,  pr  cwt.  1  00 
Canada,  per  cwt 2  00 

Pumpkins,  eacli 12 


I  From     To 


Fruits. 


Apples,  dessert,  new  : 

Common,  5  P^r  bar'el 

i  per  bushel,.  ,  .  . 

Baldwins,  per  barrel, 

Sweet  apples,  per  barrel,..  . 

Golden  Pippins, per  barrel,. 

Greenings,  per  barrel, 

Russets,  per  barrel, 

Blue  Pearmains,  per  barrel, 
Pears,  per  dozen: 

Chaumontel, 

Green  Sylvanche 

Beurre  Diel,.    

Winter  St.  Michaels, 

St.  Germain, 

Baking,  per  bushel, 

Grapes,  per  lb;   

Malaga, 

White  sweet-water, 

Citron  ftlelons  for  preserves,  ea. 

Cranberries,  per  bushel, 

Quinces,  per  bushel. 

Berberries,  per  bushel, 

Lemons,  per  dozen, 

Oranges,  per  dozen, 

Pine-ap]5lcs,  each, 

Chestnuis,   per  bushel, 

Walnuts,  per  bushel, 

Cocoanuts,  each, 

Almonds, (sweet, )per pound,.  . 

Shaddocks,  each, 

Filberts,  per  pound, 

Caslana, 

English  walnuts,  per  lb 


50 

50 

2  00 

2  00 

3  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 


$cts. 


1  50 
1  25 


25 


20 
25 
25 
50 
50 
1  50 

25 


00 
75 
50 
50 
00 
50 
25 
50 

25 

37^ 

50 

75 
2  00 


1  75 


1  25 
25 


]2i     25 

1  75    2  00 

2  00    2  50 

5  I      6 
12i! 
25 

4 

4 

H 


Remarks. — There  is  but  a  slight  alteration  in  prices  since  our  last. 
The  stock  of  nearly  every  thing  is  ample  and  the  demand  steady.  The 
celery  and  sjiinacli  crop  Jias  been  somewhat  injured  by  the  early  setting 
in  of  cold  Aveather,  and  probably  a  gradual  rise  in  prices  may  be  antici- 
pated.—Fo»/-s,  M.  T.,  Boston,  'Nov.  iUh,  1838. 


LIST     OF     PLANTS 


^cicia,  6  sp. 

362 

An;ptnchilus  setAceus 

183 

Azdlea  phoenicea  107. 

141 

.  143 

7sp. 

367 

Anemia  californica 

211 

144. 

349 

.367 

armdta 

393 

Andromeda 

54 

punicea,    probably 

conspicua 

114 

Angel'Jnia  pubescens 

433 

synonymous  witli 

cultriloriiiis 

300 

salicariiEfolia 

337 

435 

phoenicea 

114 

decipiens 

393 

Anictangium 

243 

Smithu  coccinea 

114 

deciirrens 

s64 

Anigozanlhos  florida 

374 

136 

Houst6ni 

20 

Manglesi  var.  angusti 

Yoiingi 

141 

lanceolAta 

114 

folia 

181 

Zedifolia          135. 

342 

367 

longifolia 

56.  65.  66 

rufa 

367 

nudiflora 

276 

103.  Ill 

139 

143 

Anona  paliistris 

434 

pontica 

276 

367 

puWscens 

114 

.Antirrhinum  mijus 

370 

Azolla  magellinica 

435 

pulchella 

56 

majusvar.  carj'ophyl 

Babidna  sp. 

139 

spectabile 

114 

loides 

256 

Binksia 

393 

tortudsa 

450 

Aiitus  ericoides 

253 

6sp. 

362 

verticillata 

107 

Apeiha 

450 

5sp. 

397 

vestita 

266 

Aquilegia  canadensis 

243 

friccefdlia 

S97 

virgata 

20 

Ardlia  nudicaiilis 

242 

longif61ia 

397 

Achania  /Halvavis!cii3 

3f)7 

Arauciu-ia  exc61sa 

351 

333 

serrdta 

204 

^chill^a  J/illefoliuni 

271 

imbricita 

351 

spinuldsa 

397 

^conituni 

357 

j9'rbutus,  4sp. 

20 

Baptisia 

335 

chinense 

211 

iJ'nedo 

367 

Batatas  bonariensis 

411 

Acropt^ra  Loddigesit 

17 

Arctdtis  aspera 

367 

BauliinM  toraentdsa 

363 

Actds'a 

241 

Ardisia 

367 

Beaufortia  decussata 

393 

Agapdnthiis,  4  var. 

3157 

colorata 

393 

Begdn/a,  sp. 

273 

umbellatiis 

311 

313 

crenulita        235. 

293 

363 

6sp. 

19 

Ag4ve  americana,3G] 

362 

.393 

solanicea          33. 

311 

362 

argyrostigma  235. 

35] 

307 

var.  variegata 

393 

umbellita 

20 

discolor 

367 

A'JQga  orientilis 

273 

Arduina  bispindsa 

307 

in>i2nis             23. 

235 

272 

Albuca  altissima 

367 

Areca  alba 

351 

parvi flora 

235 

Allamanda  cathartica 

137 

inontana 

363 

sempertldrens 

351 

^'loe,  6  sp. 

367 

Arethusra  orphioglossoldes  270 

Bentlidmja  fraaifera 

20 

ensil'dlia 

393 

271 

Berberis  .^quifdlium 

27 

Alonsoa 

394 

Argemdne  mesicdna 

433 

Besl^no  serruldta 

179 

Aldysia  citrioddra 

169 

393 

.Aristolocbia  brasiliensis 

19 

Bigndnm 

179 

Alpinia  nutans      362. 

393 

393 

senipervirens 

367 

4  sp. 

367 

nutans  variegdta 

20 

slpho 

270 

;asniinoides,  a  syD.  of 

Alst6iua  niacrophylla 

153 

Aristoteif'a  Macqiti  fol. 

var 

.   19 

T^coma  /asminoides 

Alstrreni^rtrt  acutil'61ia 

367 

Arrdnga  saccharifera 

351 

19 

.60. 

114 

Fl(.3  MartinJ 

262 

Artocarpus  incisa 

433 

Bletiffl  /(yacinthirta 

397 

Lig'tu 

362 

integrifolia 

433 

TankervilliC 

115. 

137 

Pelc^rina 

237 

262 

Arum  trypliylluni 

243 

Boccdnia  cordata 

308 

tricolor 

237. 

367 

./Siclepias  arb6rea 

367 

BoerliaAvia  hirsiita 

433 

AMhsi'o. 

357 

curassavica 

367 

Bolbophylluni  umbella 

turn  414 

.^lyssum  saxitila 

197 

quadrifdiia 

271 

Bdmbax'C/tAa 

363 

Amaryllis,  7  sp. 

362 

tuberdsa 

313 

Bonapartea  juncca 

363 

10  sp. 

367 

Asparagus  olficindlis 

91 

Bordnm  creuuldta 

19 

3sp. 

20 

./Sspleniuni 

242 

firrulAta 

351 

Belladonna 

393 

A'ster  argophyllus 

367 

Brachy-ema  latifdlia 

19 

brasili^nsia 

64 

Astranlia  mjijor 

313 

Brassavdla  cucullata 

18 

eqtiestris 

436 

minor 

271 

tuberculilum 

18.20 

formosissima 

64. 

357 

Astrapa;'a  Wallichii 

33 

363 

Brugmdnst'a  sanguines 

20. 

115 

Johnsdiii  142.236 

237 

.271 

367 

393 

142. 

153. 

181 

psittacina 

142 

144 

./Siiri/irt  japunica 

367 

Waymdnii 

180 

sarni6nsis 

330 

Avic(^nn<a  liicida 

434 

VVhymanii,  a  syi 

.of 

Avamknnia 

433 

435 

nitida 

434 

Waynidnii 

73 

AmphicArpa 

243 

335 

tomentdsa 

434 

Brunifl  noditldra 

33 

Amphlcoma  argiita 

257 

Azdica  calenduldcea 

367 

Brunsvipm  Josephinic 

363 

einddi 

257 

indica 

342 

367 

Brysonc'dna 

451 

AmFdnm  dlba 

270 

^•legans 

141 

Bryuni  rdseum 

242 

latifdlia 

270 

Gillinghdm/ 

141 

£ulbine  tloiibiinda 

367 

«alicif61ia 

270 

hybrida      107. 

114 

135 

spccidsa 

143 

visciria 

270 

136 

i4l 

Burchella  capinsis 

142 

Anacdrdium  occidentdle 

451 

ignesccns 

114 

136 

^legans 

367 
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Cdctus,  5  sp. 

Ackermitii'i  mjijor,  a 
syn.  of  Epiphylluin 
Ackermariii 
B6yds/j 
he|itag6nu3 
melocActus 
Napi^rJ 
Sc6tt(a 

speci6siis,a  syn.  of  E 
pipiiyllum  speci6 
sum  "        37 

speciosissimus,  a  syn. 
ofCireus  speciosis- 
simus '^  37.  138.  142.  148 
Caldilium  434 

Calandrinm  discolor  27.197.357 
grandifl6ra  27 

CaUtliea  zebrina  393 

Calceoliria  compressa         235 
corymbosa  270.  27 1 

var.  Grand  Sultan    270 
integrilolia     237.  202.  311 


20  I  Camellia  j.  imbritita      55.  64 

65.  266 

—  dlba    20.22.55 


1.53 
1.53 
364 
153 
153 
153 


401 


367 
111 
367 
235 
236 
367 


pallida 

rugosa 

sanguinea 

tricolor 
Cilia  iEthiopica 
Calliopsis  tinct6ria  var.atro- 

san  guinea  327 

Callistachys  robustus  19 

Callist^mon  217 

macrostichyum  217 

Calothimnus  quadriWlius    368 

Camellia  japonica,  42  var.  155 

50  var.  368 

j.  41ba  pltno  363 

j.  variegdta  nova  99 

j.  Alniitti  superba  n6va  22 


j.altha;ffifl6ra 
J.  atrorubens 
j.  BauMiRnni'anc 
j.  Biickli()fta 
j.  Campb^llij 
J.  candidissima 
j.  Cardinal 
j.  coccinea 
j.  colordta  n6va 
j.  Colvillit        9 

j. riibrd 

j. striata,  prnba- 

blyasyn.ofColvillu.2fi6 
j.  coniete  r,y 

j.  concinna  lij 

j.  coviilliiia  £2.  266 

j.corondta  a.S 

j.  curvata:>tl(ira  a) 

j.  Decandulleii 
j.  del^cta 
J.  delicatissima 
j.  DerbidjiQ 
j.  Donckelai-ri  19.22.55.1 13 

•    r,       .      •  261.265 

J.  Dorsum 

j  eclipse 

j.  elegaiis 

j.  epsonifcnsis 

j.  Estheri 

j.  fimbriata 

J.  tlorida 

j.  Fi6yi 


266 

267 

100 

98.113 

22.  266 

21 

245 

99 

22 

114.  265 

22.  265 


98 

100 

20.  22.  55 


113 
65 
55.  64.  265 
536 
9 
266 
113 
55.  15.1205.206 
.   „  274.275 

J.  Fdrdi'i  J 9 

J.  francofurti^nsis 22.55.1 13 

j.  fulf;entissiiiia  20 

j.  Gilesa  ig.  oq.  90 

j.  Gloria  nn'mdi  99 

j.  Gidya  Ii6va  97 

.i.  grandissima  ]00 

j.  Gunntllt  00 


J- 

j-  King 
j-Landreth« 
j.  Lawrenceifina 
j.  LeAnasupejba 
j.  marmordta 
j.  Maria  Dorolliea 
j.jnyrtifolia 
j.nobilissima 
j.  ochrolei'ica 
j.  Palm^ri  ilba 


22 

205 

252 

206 

99 

20 

235.  265 

22 

22 

19 


j.  Palmer's  Perfection"  22 
j.  papavericea  100 

j. /'(Eonifldra  ilegajis    265 
j.  Pompoma  98 

j.  punctita  65.  265 

j.  simplex  101 

j.  iJ6sa  Victoria  251 

j.  rosea  ndva.    22.100.113 
j.  Roi  de  I'ays  Bas        100 


j.  Rollini 

j.  rui:ofis?ima 

j.  rubricaulis 

j. variegata 

synonymous      with 

rubricaulis 
j.  Schrynmask^rj 
j .  spathulata 
j.  speci6sa 
j.  spicata 
j.  .superbissima 
j.  Sw^etii 
j.  Sweetiihia 
j.  tricolor 
j.  triiiniplians 
j.  Tryphosa 
j.  Vandesifj 

j. cirnea 

j. superba 


C^ltis 

Cerastium  vulaatum 
C^rbera  ThuvitiVi 
Cereus,  6  sp. 
29  ?p. 


335 

242 
368 
367 
404 


99 

22 

100 

64 

19 

22 

99.  266 

99 

22 

19. 22 

04 

113 

64.98 


j.  variegata  363 

j.  veiidsa  98 

j.  Victoria  Artwerpi- 

ensis  266 

j.  VVashingldnii     154.  155 

j.Welb4nk(t  113.265 

euryoides  7-6fea  114 

reticuliita  5.5.  109.117.266 

Campa"u''* '"'^'i''"'"  '-'71 

perslca3f61ia  271 

fl.  pi.  ilba  271 

CcBu'ilea  271 

nortenschaKliana  23 

pyramiddlis  34. 368 

alba  393 

CAnnn,3sp.  368 

tliccida  62 

Keevisii  62 

Cap.-tlla  336 

Caiiiirolium  Frazt^ri  271 

Peryclimenum  271 

senipervirens  271 

Carica  Papaya         95.  228.  355 

356.  363.  389 

Cirdamine  uniflora,  a  syn. 

of  Leaven  Worth/a  aiirea    102 

388 

308 

17 

17 

221 

20 

182 

181.  184 


CdsFia,  several  sp. 
Catnlpa  sijring<civ\in 
Cntas^tiim 
Cattleya 

ciispa 

FotiiO?/; 

Ilarrisoiii 

labiita 

Loddigesii  var.  Ilarri- 
FiVni,  a  syn.  of  C. 
Ilarrisdni  182 

Pcriinu  181 

superba  414 

Ceanothus  335 


Ackerraanii,  a  syn.  of 
Epipliylluni  Acker- 
nianu  142.  215.  393 

D^ppeii  20 

flagelliformis   144. 148.  401 


grandiflorus 

Jenkins6ni 

3  var. 
Mallasonj 
Napoleon!.; 
niger 

pliyllantholdes 
Smlthu 


138.215 

262.  269.  401 

215 

142 

144.402 

404 

20 

138 

402 


Smilliiono,  probably  a 

syn.ofSmitha  19 

speciOsus,  a  syn.  of 
Epiphyllum  speci6- 
sum  235. 236 

speciosissimus       215. 202 
270.  272.  277.  313.  364 
401.  404 
splendens — a  syn.  of 
Epl|iliyllura     spl^n- 
didum  236 

strigosus  20 

triangularis       28.115.389 
404 
truncatum — a  syn.  of 
Epipbyllum  truncd- 
tum  28 

Vaiides^a        142.  153.  230 
313.417 
var.  new  scarlet  270 

Cestrum  laiicif/»lium  368 

Purqui  368 

Charaie'rops  hiirailis     351.  392 
393 
Cheirostemonplatanoides   363 
Cbelone  242 

Clienanthe  Bark^rii  338 

Cliir<iii(« /inloides  368 

Choiizenia  corditum  218 

Hencbmanij  218 

Chrysgis  cr<irea  197.393 

Chrysocoma  cima  aiirea  368 
Chymocirpus  pentaphyllus  66 
Cicca  disticha.     See  Rihts 

grofsularoides  434 

Cimicifuga  fob'tida  313 

Cineraria,  4  sp.  368 

crutinta  58 

tussilagoifolia  58 

Waierhousifuia,  3  var.    58 
Cirrhfe'a  fiisco  lulea  61 

pallida  61 

(ibtu^ata  61 

ThipuArsit  221 

Cirrbop^talum  ca'spitdsum  338 
Cistus  purpurea  235 

salvifolius  368 

vagenata  368 

Citrus,   10  sp.  and  var.  enu- 
merated 
aurantiacum 
Claddslis 
Cliirkiu  pulchilla 
ilba 
Clematis 
alpina 
ciispa 
ertcta 
florida 

var.  bicolor 
integrifilia 
SiebdldJ 


368 

73 

335 

197 

271 

197 

277 

271 

271 

368 

312 

299 

313 

299 

.  33.'> 

271 

9.299 

335 
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CIe6me  435 

5;iaiidifl6ra  368 

spinosa  357.  393 

Cletlira  arliorea  368 

Cleijosl6ma  liidentdta         302 
Clidnthiis  puiiiceus  155 

Coiffi'a  scaiideiis  ISO- 368 

Coccoloba  435 

CoclilospiTmum    serratifd'.i- 

uiii  450 

Coffca  arabica  363. 368 

orientdlis  363 

Coinbretiini  435 

purpureum      138. 153.  215 

402 

Commelina  orchioides         412 

ComptdticJ  293 

Conocliiiivim  paiasifilium    433 

Contmibea  spicata  450 

ConvallAria  bitlora        242.271 

racemosa  242 

Corclionis  japonicus — a  syn. 

of  Kerrw  japonica  268 

Coreopsis  327 

laiiceolata  327 

Corrs'e  pulchella  107 

speciosa  107.  112 

viridifl6ra  107. 368 

Coryddlis  cuculIAta  242 

forindsa  270 

Corypha  umbracaulifera      363 

Cosmus  tenuifolius  178 

Costus  speciosns  184 

Cotyledon  coccinea  368 

Crassula  acutip6tala  368 

coccinea  273.  368 

Cratffi'gns  Crus  galli       43.  123 

glaber  363.  368 

;)opuli  folia  42 

punctata  42 

Crescentm  Citjute         363.  38!) 

CriDum  amabile      33.  222  364 

368.  393 

Carey«7;?jm  20 

pediinculitum  368 

scibruin  311 

Crdcus  ImperAti  24 

var.  albifldrus  24 

vernus  24 

Cro6mi(i  55 

CrotaUria  335 

elegans  107.351 

Cryptochilus  sanguinea       301 

Cucubulus  Belieio  271 

Cuphea  tldva  434 

Curatella  americAna  451 

Cuscuta  grav^olens  433 

Cycas  revoliita      264.  363.  368 

393 

Cyclamen  p^rsiciim  144 

Cyddnia  sinensis  li'itea  20 

Cyiiibidiumpuleli^llum  271.3 12 

vir^scens  33S 

Cyperiiea  435 

eraininea  434 

Cyrilla  pulcbella  248.  268 

Cyrto  pallium  17.450 

Anderson;  20 

Cytisiis /.aburnum  270 

racemdsa  236 

Oynorcliys  fasticuata  25 

Cyprip^diiim  veniistua         368 

Diiphne  odora  74 

Datura  arbdrea  33,  368 

fastudsa  180 

Strairiiiiiiim  73.  180 

Davie^(«  bitifdlia  56 

i)elpbiiiiuin  Ajdcis  fl.  pi.    270 

azi'ireum  21 

elatuin  270 

grandiflorum  SI 


Uelphinium  intermedium  372 

var.  palinatitidDm      372 

pnlinatifidiiiii   a  syn.  of 

intermedium  var.  pal- 

matitidum  372 

sin^nse  270 

Dendrobiuiu  Barringt6ni(c     18 

caudidum  302.  413 

densilldruni  375 

foimosum  375 

specidsum  18. 20 

stiipdsuni  413 

DianfHa  ca-rulea  235.  .368 

ZJictamnus  dlba  270 

rubra  270 

Diervilla  canadensis  271 

Digitalis  270 

purpurea  271 

alba  271 

Dilwyni'a  tloribiinda  236 

juniperina  19 

Diona''a  rauscipula  34 

Diosma  alba  368 

capitata  65.  107 

Diplaceus  puniceus         19.  298 

Dodecatheon  integrifolium  237 

-Ddljchos  pruriens,  a  syu.  of 

Mucuna  pruriens  252 

DovyAnthes  115 

Draca'na  australis  363 

didco  351 

ferrea  36S 

ferruginea  363 

Dracoc6pl)alum  altaiense    270 

argunense  271 

Kuyschi««»m  271 

Drym6n(«  bicolor  179 

Dyckin  remoteitiora  19 

Echevdria  grandildlia  368 

Ecbindcea  Dicksdni  300 

Echinocartus  216.  351 

crenatus  404 

EyrieSH    142.215.216.277 

307.  368.  402.  404.  416 

multiplex  404 

Ouditis  404 

pulvindta  19 

scdpa  19.  351 

tubifldrus  215 

Echites  450 

Eclipta  335 

Elytriria  tridentdta  433 

Embdllirum  speciosissimum, 

a  syn.  of  Teldpea  specio- 

sissima  434 

£'mpetrum  Conrddi     103.  106 

rubrura  104 

Endocarpon  242 

Enkiantlius  qninquefldrus  373 

reliculdtus  373 

E'pacris  campanulata  dlba  265 

rubra  2()5 

diosma;fdlia  19 

grandilldra  64.  107 

lieteron^ma  19 

impressa  20. 265 

var.  265 

juniperina  64 

nivdlis  265 

paluddsa  20.  64.  112 

piumens  265 

rd.sea  265 

variiiblis  265 

Epidendrum  17.  435 

6  sp.  184 

altissiraum  302 

Cebi)lleli,asyn  ofOncld- 

iiim  celiolliti  25 

cinnabarinum  26 

cucullitum  302 

lividum  412 


Epidendrum  longiculle       302 

noctiirnum  302 

ociiraceuui  302 

P;-rment(iru  236 

vesicatum  412 

£piniddium  alpinum  372 

grandifldrum  266 

violaceum  372 

Epiphyllum  Ackermanii      402 

404 

aldtum  404 

crispatum  404 

llitchin/i  a  syn.   of  E. 

splendiduin  404 

specidsum       215.  236.  402 

404 

splendidum  236.404 

tiuncatum  28.  64.  115. 138 

148.  408.  404 

Eranthemum  pulchellum    368 

£rica,  27  sp.  237.  247 

84  sp.  244 

andromtedifldra     235.291 

arbdrea  64.  65.  66.  107 

109.  111.  140.  291.  368 

drdens  136 

arisldta  major  266 

baccans     65.  107.  111.  140 

blanda  342. 393 

Bowiedna  136 

ciffra        65.  107.  109.  136. 

140.  291 

carindta  266 

cdlorans  65.342.393 

concliitldra  291 

conclnna  140. 291 

cdncolor  135.140.417 

conf^rta  140 

consokita — probably   an 

error  and  intended  for 

persoliita  64 

cruenta  109 

superba  19 

curvifldranibra  19 

cricioides  140 

gilva  140 

glutindsa— this    should 

be  resindsa  417 

gracilis  19 

herbdcea  109.  140 

ignescens  266 

laj'vis  19 

longifldra  291 

mammdsa         65. 109.  291 

margaritacea  140 

mediterrdnea  65.  Ill 

Monsdnij  19 

pellucida  266 

persoliita         106,  136.  393 

pub<-scen3  106. 140 

nidjor  140 

purpurea  368 

resindsa  136 

riibida  107 

HaviledHfl  mdjor  19 

scabriuBcala  266 

transparens  2(il> 

tubitldra  106.  140.  291 

ventricdsa  136 

superba         65. 109.  136 

vernix  19 

versicrlor  107 

verticilldta  291 

vulgdris  166.  368 

i^Trinusalpinus  368 

Eriobdtrya  japonica  368 

Eriocablon  433.  434 

Erytlirina  Crista-gdili    74.  237 

393  3(8 

/aurifdiia  363 

Erythrinium  293 
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Escalldni'a  ribra  19 

Escl)wi6lera  paivifldra         435 
Eucalyjitus  cordita  33 

saliiina  368 

Euc6iiiis  punctata        311.  368 
Eugenia  austrdlis  351.  363.  392 
Jttmbo.i — a  syn.  of  Jam- 

bosa  vulgaris  3fi8 

»nyrtif61ia  363.  366 

unitldra  363 

JEuonymous   japonicus    fol. 

var.  19 

sinensis  elegantissimus 

351 

fol.  var,  351 

fol.  aiirea  var.         351 

Etipatirm/M  si42 

JEiiphorbta  canadensis         351 

cliaracias  t'.lb 

Crconi       "'  351 

iacquinajldra  ti61 

Poinsettii — a  syn. of  Poin- 

sillia  pulclierrima       363 

puiiicea  363 

speci6sa  363 

splendeiia  236.  351 

venela  218 

Eurydle  154.  210.  213.  214 

atuazonica  211. 213 

f^rox  154 

Figus  335 

Fleas  aloifdlia  343 

australis  363 

bengalensis  363. 368 

carica  368 

elastica  33.  37.  363 

7>opuInea  368 

vestlta  368 

Foresti^ro.  335 

Francoa  sonchifl6ia  368 

ifumdria  speciosa  270 

Fuchsia  176 

arbortscens  176 

cylindracea  410 

dependens  176 

^legaiis  236 

fidgens  175 

glohosa      66.  197.  272.  368 

mdjor  273 

grdcilis     235.  311.  368.  393 

macrost^mma  368 

microphylla      66.  235.  237 

410 

monopliylla  368 

fhyniifolia  410 

tubiflora  235 

Young*  grandiflora         33 

Gailliirdfa  bicolor  197.  312 

GalAnthus  nivilis  150 

Gaidnqula  Hookerii        33.  153 

Gazinia  pav6nia  368 

rigens  3ii8 

Genipa  americAna  450 

Genista  canariensis  368 

Oentidna  acaulis  53.  54 

GeiAnium  striatum  270 

Gerirdid  105.  335 

flava  357.  393 

purpurea  357 

Gisnera  aggregdta  19 

bull>6sa  236 

DouglAstJ  19 

Pultena;'a  266 

rupi'Stris  19.  2.05 

ri'itila  368 

Gllia  tricolor  271.293 

Gladiolus  cardinilis  368 

commCinis  271 

natalensia       344.  357.  368 

psittaclnus,a  syn.  of  O. 

nataltnsis  38G 


Gladiolus  7-6seu3  368 

Gll;dit^cl)sia  Iricdntlios  43 

Glu>.iii(a  caiidida  236.  272.  273 

grandit!6ra  153.  S73 

iiiaculata  313 

riitila  235 

specidsa  236.  272.  273 

tl.  4lba  368 

fl.  cariilea  368 

Gnapliiiliuni  glonieratum     3i  8 

ICiciduia  273 

Gnidia  aiirea  236 

yinifOlia  107.  112.  137 

Kiniplex  3ii8 

Gomphia  acuminata  435 

G<iod(a  latifOlia  368 

Goodyera  182 

Goii^dra  atropurpurea  17 

Gustdvia  au^'usta  450 

Ha^nidnthus  coccineus  363. 368 

Hakea  393 

suav^olens  363 

//amain61is  335 

Harpdlyce  243 

Hedychium  coronarium        34 

fidvuin  20 

gracile  £0 

Helianthus  243 

i/eliotidpium  308 

grandifldruin  65 

peruvianuin  G5 

Helliinia  kicida  368 

//emerocullis  cieriilea  406 

disticha  406 

fl.  pi.  406 

fliva  406 

lidva  406 

japijnica  406 

Heniimeris  urtictefolia  368 

Herpi'stiis  450 

//(isi)eris  matrondlis  41ba  fl. 

pi.  270 

Hibbertm  grossularia;f61i3     20 

volubilis  368 

/fibiscus  fiilgens  357 

lilacinus  175 

Mtndliot  357 

palustris  357 

r6sa  sinensis  fl.  pi.  U'ltea 

363.  368 

fl.  pi.  r6sea      363.  368 

fl.  pi.  nihra      363.  368 

fl.  pi.  variegdta      363 

368 

Himdntia  ciiichonaceum       67 

Hirti'lla  racem6sa  433 

Iloitza  cocclnea  368 

Horki;Ua  (Visca  23 

H6ve<i  lanceoldta  19 

pannosa  19 

Hoya  carnosa         235.  313.  368 

393 

Hydrangea  335 

Mydrolea  spindsa         433.  435 

Hyptiicum  monogynnm     3(8 

Hvpuchnis  nibro  cinctus        67 

;iex  jJqulfcMium  393 

crassif6lia  393 

IlUcinm  (loridcinum  368 

parviH6ruin  368 

Incarvillea  argiita,  a  syn.  of 

Ainiiliirome  argiita  257 

Tndigofera  coccinea      107.  2.37 

IpomcB'a  sp.  368 

IIorsfiIli<e  222.411 

in^igiiis  222.411 

/'ris  florentlna  276 

gerniAnica  276 

jiaeudactirus  277 

sibt^rica  276 

SwctHii  276 


Ismine  ^miincaes  19 

7'.\ia  crocata  236 

Ixora  coccinea    33.  235.  272 

363.  368 

r6sea         351.  367 

Jacquinia  arniilldris        19.  452 

Jambdsa  austrAlis,  a  syn.  of 

Eugenia  ?Hyrtifdlia  363 

vulgaris  393 

Jantli(inta  452 

Jasmin  um  433 

10  sp.  and  var.  368 

afriCEinum,  this,  and  li- 

gustrifoliuuiare  syn.of 

J.  glaiicuni  179 

glaucum  179 

Zigusirifoliura.  SeeJ.  af- 

ricjlnuin  179 

Jdtropha  Curcas  363 

^--ossypiifdlia  433. 435 

JMdniiiot  363 

auiltifida  363.  368 

lirens  433.  435 

Juga  451 

Jut^tici'a  Mdhatoda  363.  368 

calytricha  20.  368 

carnea  20.  115 

coccinea  368 

quadrifida  36» 

speci6sa  363. 368 

Jussieua  nutans  435 

Kdimm  angiistifdlia  270 

latlfolia  271.277 

Ka;mpfi'ria  rotunda  363 

Kennedya  coccinea  107 

monopliylla  107 

var.  T6vvneij  107 

rubicunda  369 

K^rna  japonica  268 

Krain^r/a  ixiiija  452 

Krigi'a  virginica  271 

KCihnia  335 

Lagerstrse'mfa  indica  370 

regina  370 

Laguncularia  racemdsa       434 

LantAiia  aculeata  369 

caniara  369 

fuscdta  236 

odordta  369 

Beldwu  441.  153.  369 

389.  393 

specidsa  273.  351 

Latdnia  borb6nica  36.'? 

Laurus  C&mplwra  363.  369 

cinnani6mum  363 

cerdsus  363 

exaltdta  393 

indica'  393 

nobilis  369 

persica  363 

Leaven  wdrthia  102 

aiirea  102 

niichaiixii  102 

Lech^a  335 

Lechenaiiltia  formdsa    33.107 

113.  153.236.369 

Leptosiphon  ondrosdceus    329 

densiflorus  329 

Leptospt'rmum  baccdtum    3fi9 

Leucadendron  argenteum     33 

/.ioiistrum  liicidum  369 

iilium  273 

canadense      293.  294.  356 

japonicum  63 

lancifdlium  riibnim         63 

supdrbuiii  293. 294 

siiperbum     Tliunh. — a 

syn.  of  Z.specidsum    69 

specidsum  62. 229 

tigrinum  294 

Limunia  115 
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Limbnia  monstradsa 

'      115 

rub^scens 

115 

trifolidta 

369 

iinum  monogynum 

19 

tigrynum 

369 

Limnucliaris  Commers6ni  430 

Lodsa  aurantiaca  335 

lateritia  252.  266.  335 

LobiUa  242 

bicolor  136 

card  in  alls  277 

crtnis  237 

gracilis  27 

heterophylla  178 

spleiidens  357 

Lonicera  270 

41  bum  276 

flavo  351 

var.  277 

Lophospermuin  scandens    344 

393 

Luisia  alpina  414 

iupinus  Marsliallidnu^        270 

ivcliiiis  coroniria  273 

Zysiraichia  270 

qiiaclrifolia  271 

verticillata  271 

vulgEiiis  271 

iythrutn  salicarium  271 

verticillata  312 

Macliira  aurantiaca        43.  123 

Macrantliera  Leccintu   104. 106 

Magn61ta  anonaidWa. 

var.  fuscdta  3G9 

fuscEita  363 

Rlaiica  277.  312 

grandifldra      363.  369.  393 
piitnila  363. 3i.9 

purpurea  var.  Soulan- 

ge;«(ia  369 

Soulangemren,  a  syn.of 
the  last  named  114 

Mali6rnia  odorata  237 

JUalope  tritida  var.  grandi- 
fldra 175 
Blalpigliia'angustifolia         369 
glabra                             369 
Cireus                               369 
JHalva  175 
Munroeana  175 
Mdmmea  araericdna      363.  389 
Maramillilriii                         216 
acantbopliligma  19 
discolor                          404 
pusilla                            404 
pyramiddlis  19 
simplex  19 
subpolyd^ra  19 
sp.                                   404 
Man^ttia  cordata.      This 
sliouUl  be  cordifolia          141 
cordiWlia   141.153.  393.471 
glibra,   a  syn.  of  cor- 
diWlia                           33 
Wangifera  indica  363.389.433 
Alartyniaanguldsa — asyn. 
of  the  following  60 
diiiulra  60 
Masdevillia  infrActa            339 
Maurindya  Barclayd/ui        311 
Maxilldria  Buothii               413 
plcta                                  20 
Rollissdnit                      257 
Jlelaleiica                              143 
decussAta                        20 
fill  16  sa                              20 
imbricdta                         20 
/jypericifdlia                   369 
pub^ijcens  33 
J»/elia  Azidarach                     371 
Meliinthus  mijor                369 


Melocactus  minax  351 

Mesembryanthemum  271 

acaiile  369 

barbdtum  369 

dolabriforme  369 

Metrosid^ros  217 

albitidra  20 

glaiica  20 

lanceoldta  20. 235 

latifdlia  2U 

77)yrtif61ia  20 

p^ndula  369 

maligna  56. 369 

semperflorens  369 

Miltdnia  spectabilis  M 

Mim6sa  longiftjlia  56 

macrostdchya both 

these     species    are 

syn.  of  .4cdcia  lon- 

gifdlia  56 

pudica  434 

J)/iniulus  cardinalis24.27.74.393 

Harrisunii  24 

rdseus  24 

gmithit  27.  Ill 

variegAta  235 

WheeMru  235 

Mitchella  ripens  271 

Mitel  la  242 

Mogdrium  myrtifdlium         179 

Monochanthus  436 

vindis  436 

Monni^rw  trifolia  433 

aioiiuilea  434 

Mor;B'a  cffinilea  369 

Mornrt  220 

nitida  2:;0 

nivea  220 

Moroiidbea  coccinea  450 

Mtnis  335 

multicaalis  352 

Mucuna  pruriens  252 

-Muraltia  Heistt^ria         113.  236 

Miisa  Cavendishii  194 

rosacaj'a  251.  436 

sapientum       363.  389.  433 

Mycrostylis  excavatum        413 

Jt/yrtus  Citrif61iu3  369 

communis  fl.  pi.  369 

mucronata  393 

pleno.idra  273 

tomenlosus  369 

JVaniliyia  dum^stica  369 

JVetumbiutn  luteum  154 

JVemtisia  affi'nis — a  syn.  of 

the  following  373 

floribunda  373 

Nemophila  aurita  27.  329 

jnsignis  329 

phaceloides  27 

Nephrodium  242 

JVSrium  odurum  var.  fiilvum  20 

pulcherriraum  20 

Kichard;dnu;/i  64 

spl6nden3  272 

spl6nden3  fol.  var.  20 

Nestrdna  325 

Nicotiunn  longifldra  325 

Nieremb6rgia    BUickii — a 

syn.of  yv^tiniaBiockti        19 

filicaulis  19 

Notvlia  339 

Nudulis  335 

JViiphar  154 

.Vyinphai'a  154.212 

dmpla  434 

Victoria,  a  syn.  of  Vic- 

tdrmr.5gia    211.212.213 

Octom^ria  Uau^ri  338 

gricilis  338 

Odontoglossum  corddtura    413 


(Enoth^ra  Frazeri  271 

macrocarpa  306 

tetiaptera  410 

O'lea  europa'us  369 

frigrans  369 

Oncidium  17. 23 

carthaginense  18 

Cebolleti  18.  2.'i 

confrag6sum  413 

deltnideum  61 

divaricatnm  18. 61 

flavescens  236 

tiexndsum  20. 302 

LancedflHm  25 

macriintheum  61 

straniineum  303, 414 

tetrapetalom  338 

Opegrapha  fistura  67 

vizicolor  67 

Opuntia  U)  sp.  404 

brasiliensis       148. 402  402 

Ornitliidiura  17 

reliexum  20 

Crchis  finibridta  276 

Ornithugolum  chloroleiicum 

414 

geminifldrura 

montanum 

r6>eum 

O'robus  niger 

purpureus 

Osmiinda  regalis 

Otyc^ra 

O'salis  Bowieii 

cernua 

flabellifurmis 

lioriLundus 

grandillora 

r6sea 

rosaccE'a 

Osyldbium  arborescens 

retusum 
Pa;6n(a  albiflira 
var.  fragrans 
Hiiraet 
Pottsij 
VVhittlejit 
Grevillu 
JMautan  yapaveracea 

G4.  137.  369 

Banksiie         64. 137.  142 

150.  276. 369 

Eaw«;s(i  64 

rosea  369 

rdsea.  violdcea  20 

purpurdscens  20 

stelldtaatropurpiirea 

pidno  20 

ofRcindlis  var.  albicans 

pleno  276 

ReevC-sii  270 

Palicoiirca  450 

Pandatiua  115.  392 

Pangdtium  indicum  434 

Parkerm  Pteroides  4:55 

Passitiiira  alata      144.  178.  416 

ca^riilea 

edulis 

Kermeslna 

Loud6ni 


414 

303 

237. 272 

270 

270 

270 

435 

153. 295. 393 

144.  297 

369 

153 

369 

369 

297 

19 

411 

270 

276 

270 

270 

270 

276 

20 


270. 


onychina 

pbiEnicea 

priiiceps 

puriiurea 

quadranguldris 

racembsa 


416 

31.5.  .369.  416 

20.  138.417 

20 

255 

138. 417 

178 

369 

138 

369 


cicnilea        143. 393.  416 

Sullivdni — a  syn.    of 

P.  onychina  255 

Parmelia  tartaria  242 

Pavettd  indica  351 
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Pelaigdnium  15  var.  enu- 
merated 

30    '■ 

24    "       23C. 
18     •« 
Daveyan!i);i 
Peltandra 
Pentsteinon  Cobft'a 
diiiii^lis 
gentianoiiJes 
Pereikia  aculedta 


14a, 
402, 


]37. 

235. 
335. 
270. 


grandifiira 
Peresteria  sp. 
Petrea  Slapels/ie 
Petunia  Blocku 
intermedia 
nyciaginiflora 


phrenicea 
Phaius  albua 
PliaUenopsis  aniabilis 

coroiiarius  56.  '27i 

Philadelphus  grandiflorus 

laxus 

suaveolens 

specidsus 

trifi6rus 
Phl6mis  Leonunis 

frutic6sus 
Phlox  carnea 

Druminondi*  323. 

6  var.  enum'd    324. 

maculata 

ovata  Listonnna 

pyramidjilis  var. 

repens  150. 

Plioe'nix  rfactilifera       363. 
J'iiysalis  Felagia 
Phytolacca  decandra 
Pimelea  decuss^ta        107. 


incana 

iiivea — a  syn.  of  in- 
cana 

rosea  107 . 

Pinus  austrAlia 

Larico 

■Strobus 

sylvestris  203. 

Pisfia  strati6tes 
Pitcairni'a  albifldra 
Pittosporum  chin^nse 

tobira 

undulatum 
Plerdma  heteromilla 
Pleurothillis 

eriociiphala 
Pluraiera  rubra 
Plumbago  alba 

capensis  3G9. 

risea  351. 

Podalyria  austrilis 
Podolibiura  staurophyllum 
Poins6ttia  pulcherrima 

303. 

var. 
Polyp6dium  aureum 
Polygala    cordata — proba- 
biy  intended  for  the  fol- 
lowing 

cordifdlia 

granditldra 

myrtifolia 

speci6sa  236. 

PolysAna  aniphlbium 
Ponted(5ri«  paniculdta  433. 
PopulUi'  alba 

canadensis 

nivea 

virginicus 


Portuldca  Gllliesij 


Potentilla 

arcentea 

fnrnidsa 
Potkos  crassinervig 
Pourret/d  acianthos 
Prescotm  plantaginiflora 
Primula  eldlior 

pra''iiitens 
var.  timbriita 

2sp. 
Prostranthera  purpurea 


337.  3.57 
393 


Proten  argentea 

longird.ia 

meiiticira 
Psidiiim  w  rifoium 

brasili^nse 
Psordieaaphylla 

pinnita 
Pteris  aquilina 
Pterosptrmuni 
Pultenic'a  obcordata 

subunibellata 
Piinica  granatum 

3  var. 
Ram^sia 
iJanuncuhis  aquatillis 

Ianugin6sus 
fibainnus  citharticus 
Rliapis  rtabellilonnis 
Rhipsa/is  salicornoides  363.404 
Rhizomorpha  67 

/Shododendron  diba  369 

arbdreum  266.  369 

azaloides  3C9 

catiiwbiense   111.  312.  363 


23 
270 
270 
369 
309 

20 
145 
143 
144 
309 
107 
113 
303 
363 
363 
369 
369 
393 
369 
436 
363 
300 

20 
313 
309 
213 
435 
145 
43.  123 
369 


hybridum 


64.  114.  136 
363.  369.  393 
III 
369 
369 
136.  363 
90 


mdximum 
Conticura 
rdseum 
RussellioBMTn 
specid-um 
spectabile  20 

superbissimum  20 

IS  sp.  and  var.  20 

Rihes  gmssulariafolia  430 

Weiizi^Si'i  299 

sansuineum    214.216.268 
specidsum  112. 208 

tenuiHdrum  266 

Richardsdnia  433 

Rdclieii  falcdta  369 

Rodrigu^zm  ]7 

Rodochiton  volubile  236 

Rcella  ciliata  369 

rosea  369 

iJdsa  alba  307 

carolinidna  271 

indica  odorjkta  247 

niicranthera  271 

several  varieties  of  the 
T/ica  or  tea  rose  enu- 
merated 230 
many  varieties  of  hardy 
roses  I  enumerated  in 
270.  272.  273.  277.  312 
iJutius  odordtus                    270 
Rutilbfl  ciliaris                      153 
formd^'a                          369 
Russt-lm  tiincea               33.  LW 
Saccaldbium  densifldrum    413 
gemin<\tuni                     413 
Paggitl!\riasa<;cittifdlia        357 
Salpidlossis  hybrida  27 
Silvia  aurea                        369 
azurea                           369 
can^scens                     273 
chaiDse'drys                     20 


Silvia  coccinea 

360 

fiilgens 

66 

var. 

386 

involiicrita 

369 

pulchella 

309 

spl^ndens 

369 

Sambiicus  canadensis 

270 

lasciniata 

271 

Sanguinaria  canadensis 

308 

Sansevi^ra  cincta 

369 

>Sapindiis 

450 

Sarcochilus  parvifldrus 

338 

Sanaceni're 

55 

purpurea 

271 

Sausoutm 

407 

Scliizanthus  pinniitus 

235 

Srhdtia  capt-nsis 

363 

Hcottm  denlata 

20 

Scilla  peruvidna 

369 

Secundacea 

433 

*edum 

273 

!?eiena 

103 

Senecio  elegans  ilba 

235 

Scrissa  ftp'lida 

369 

Shepherd  m                    357 

.416 

argentia                        4.416 

Sibbild^a 

23 

Sil^ne  lasciniita 

153 

Sinningm  violdcea 

266 

Sisymbrium 

103 

Sium  angustifdlium 

145 

Solandra  granditldra 

369 

Solinum 

435 

tuberdsum 

317 

Polidigo 

243 

Sdllya  heterophylla 

369 

Sop/wra  auslralis 

143 

littor-Alis 

452 

Sparmannia  africana    108 

369 

Spir.T'a                           J37 

.335 

alba 

271 

ariincus 

176 

barliata 

176 

filipendula 

176 

fl.  pl.                   270 

271 

jar6uica,a  syn.  ol  baft 

a- 

ta 

176 

trifniidta 

270 

trilobita 

276 

Stachytarph^ta 

433 

muidbilis 

369 

prisiiiatica 

43 

Stanhdpen  Elegans 

17 

occuljita 

182 

quadricdrnis   182.  392 

393 

sp. 

182 

Staptl/o  glaiica 

369 

granditldra 

3U 

variegaia 

309 

Statice  arbdrea                5" 

350 

St(;nia  pallida 

257 

Sterculea  plantinifdiia 

369 

Sternbtrgio  colchicifldra 

181 

Stdvi'a  serrdta 

393 

Stizoldbium  I'lrens 

433 

.Strelitzi'a  augusta 

115 

regime  363.  369.  393 

Streptocilrpus  R^xii  369 

Ptroplidnthus  dichdtomus  369 
Stylidlurii  adndtum  369 

SwainsdiUH  //alegafdlia  235.236 
Swieteiim  Malintroni  153.  3(3 
Pypbocampylos  bicolor  57 

Sijriiiira  JosikcE'a  20.  .351 

persica  276 

Taberna;nioiiti\na    coronAria 

263.  369 

Tacsonia  pinnatislipula  20 

ydxus  canadensis  54 

Ticoma  capensis  60 

jasminoides  60 


LIST    OP    PLANTS. 


479 


Telopea  specioslssima         336 
Tetragastris  peltdta  20 

riialictnini  ilba  277 

divicura  243 

Tliia  Buhia  364 

viridis  369 

71i(5siura  umbelhUum  270 

Thibamlm  setisera  174 

Thunbcrilia  frdgrans  20 

Tlivsan6tu.s  proliferus  222 

Tigridiaconchirt6ra  357.390.393 
pavinia  393 

Tilldndsia  utricularia  369 

Tortnia  scabra  235 

Tormetitilla  reptans  fl.  pi.   270 
Torreya  55 

Tournefortia  /jeliotropioides 

30S 

Trach^liiim  dTn'ilea  272 

Tradescantuj  335 

discolor  336 

virgiiiica  270 

var.  alba  270 

ctLTulea  270 

7-6sea  270 

Trevirdns  coccinea  240.243.393 

Tribracliia  penduia  17 

Trigonia  435 

Trildnia  fucdta  374 

Tropa;'olum  aduncum  236 

atrosangiiinea  270 

brachyt-'^  ma  ,         20 

pentaphyllum,  a  syn.  of 

Chyniocarpus   penta- 

phyllus  66 


Tropa;'oIum  peregrinum      308 

tricolor  var.  33.  236 

IricoWrum         20.  153.  254 

308.351 

tuberdsiini  253 

Ti'irnera  trioniflira        433.  434 

i/redo  rosa;  307 

Urina  specl6sa  3  63 

UtricuUVria  434 

Facclneuin  293 

Valldta  purpurea  235 

Vanilla  bicolor  302 

Veltlieiimaviridifldra  369 

Ferbeiia  1C8 

Arran«!7(a        206.221.236 

261.262.301.  311.  343 

AubliJtia  169.  207.  261 

chama;drif61ia    27.  38.  14! 

168.   169.   197.  207.   261 

301.  389 

niAjor — identical  with 

Ho2g"s  new    scarlet 

348 
Drummondii  209.261 

crinoides  301 

incisa       168.173.260.261 
301 
Melindrcs.a.  syn.  of  dia- 

m.pdriftlia      27.28.311 
multifida         209.  343.  377 
contracta  209 

puIch^Ua  209.211 

alba  209 

Saliin;  209 

sulpUilrea  209 


T\vcedie(5)ia         20.  27.  28 

141.   153.    168.  236.  260 

262.   277.   301.  311.  356 

377.393.  411 

suptrba  4U 

vendsa  169.  207.  208 

sp.  261 

Veronica  105 

srentiifiioiclcs  276 

Victina  213.  214 

regdlis,  a  syn.  of  V.  re- 
gia  57.  154 

r^gia  211 

Finca  alba  272 

rdsea.  272 

f  iola  pul^scens  242 

Virgilia  liitea  23.111 

Visniea  bruxiliensis  435 

Vuchysia  450 

Volkamena  japonica  369 

Wistiina  Consequdjia   137.140 
276 

frut^scens  277 

WitseUfa  corymbfjsa     153.  47(1 
Ziicca  293 

filainent6sa  313 

glori6sa  313 

Z4mia  iionida  369 

speciiisa  363 

Zanthyosis  335 

Zepl)yrantlies.^£a7nnsco  143.369 

carinAta  369 

Zvgop^taliim  17 

Mdckai  182 

maxillare  182 
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